EVERY BODY’S AliBVDI; 

COMPRISING ‘ 

TJUiES^ qvirs^ qriRKs^ .tJTEcnoTES se facetue. 


INTERROGATION AND ADMIRATION. 



Raw are you ? Pm glad to see yon! Hour’s yonr family ?” 

** Pretty well, 1 thank you, and I'm glad to sec you looking so well. Over your lamenesi, I sup* 
pose; well now, that’s clever.” 



Ringing the belles is a favorite pastime with young coxcombs, and bell-ringing famishes honek employ¬ 
ment to many a deserving man. Of the two, though the former is less laborious, we think we should prefin 
latter Iot to say nothing of the pleasure of being elevated above every one else, there is music in a good 
chme which can only be eiyoyed by those who are near them. But however pleasant it may be to ring bells. 
It IS oertainly not so agreeable to be lorui^ by them, as some necks have been belonging to peisoni engaged 
m that service. That is getting more than one bargains for. 
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AN EXECUTION AT SEA. 

A SKETCH. 

'*A man may smile and smile—and be a villain still.'’ 


We sometimes meet, in the ordinary walks of life, 
with those who, either from envy or malice, secretly 
endeavor to injure olliers, on whom they bestow per¬ 
sonally all the attention and kindness that friendship 
could expect or leceive. Such characters are con¬ 
temptible enough ; yet such there are—and co.uimred 
to them, the highway robber is more generous and no¬ 
ble. But 1 did not intend to speak of these craven 
creatures when I made the foregoing quotation. 1 
was thinking of one wh® proved at last a murderer, 
without any previous phmioiogical signs—who was of 
fair proportions, and possesMd neitlier a bad counte¬ 
nance, nor a surly disposition. 

In the year 18—, the good United States Frigate 

B-, left Fayta, the port of Piiira, for Callao. For 

several days, we were employed in booting up along 
the land, against wind and corrent. From the snow- 
capt Andes the fresh breeze swept down across the val¬ 
ley, and over the sea, cold oad bitter. 

We made but little progress on our voyage, and the 
Commodore concluded to adopt tlie usual method of 
vessels bound to windward, along the western coast of | 
South America; that is lo stand to the southward and 
westward, until you reach the variables, or make the 
latitude of your destined port We had reached the 
variables—we had run our latitude ;—the w ind being 
favourable, we tacked ship, and were standing in for 
land—^ Old Callao”—elated with the idea of visiting 
even that miserable place once more; not that we an¬ 
ticipated any enjoyment ashore, but letters from our 
far distant homes must have arrived during our late 
absence on a cruise to leeward. 

The sun had passed meridian, and the fine breeze 
of the morning was fast dying away. Hour after hour 
of the afternoon seemed to bang heavy on us—for the 
smile of hope which brightened the countenance of 
each while the breeze lasted, was gone. At last the 
sun went down, in clouded but glorious m^esty, and 
was lost in the embrace of ocean. The ijireeze left us 
with the sun—our ship was roiling uneasily in a sea¬ 
way—her sails hanging idly from the jrards, and flap¬ 
ping mournfully against her masts. She seemed to be 
a croaking bird of ill-omen on the wide waste of wa¬ 
ters. Darkness prevailed-—efoud after clond was ga¬ 
thering above~no breeze came to gladden ns—oo 
moon to cheer; all was thick and quiet gloom. It was 
midnight—the watch had been relieved and mustered 
—^junior officers were pacing the deck—men sitting 
in groups at their stations—the liealeBant of the ward 
deck on the arm-chest feeling for a breeze—and the 
old quartermaster at the coon, occasionally hinting, as 
be turned his quid—looking aronnd, and glancing at 
the binnacle that a breeze from the south’ard and 
west’ard would spring up before morning. Jacko (the 
monkey) had found a safe retreat, and the poultry was 
undisturbed. All, save the tigress, seemed inclined to 
repose. She (the varmint!) was taking her usuaJ ex¬ 
cursion among the afterguard Now and then you 
might hear the exclamation, Here comei the bloody 
tigcr-cat /” Thus wo lay languidly rolling on the lazy 
swells, in a calm—a dead calm. Better that the winds 
were piping loud, Uian one of those dull heavy calms. 

“ Is there, then, no hope of a breeze? 1 would ra* 
fker be reefing lop-sails every half hour,” said an old 
•nhan lying on a breathless ocean in this way.” 

** Hark!” he was answered. ** Heard you not a noise? 

“oise behm ?” 

• Na,’’ was Ike quick reply j “ tfiat’s nothing. Some 


poor fellow has been let down by the head, by a mia- 
chievous shipmate ; or perhaps a shot has gone adrift, 
or one of the gallapagoe slipped from his pen.” 

“ Hark again ! Did no one hear a groan 7 Young 
gentlemen, one of you step below,” said the officer of 
the deck, ” and let roe know what is the matter V’ 

” Ay, ay, sir.” 

Berth-deck there! Ma»ter-at-arros, what noise is 
that upKHi the berth-deck? Get a fight—quick!—bring 
it forward. Secure that shot there, rolling about on the 
deck—it will trip some of you up. Ha ! what bloody 
businem is this ? Is he dead ?” 

There lay old G — senseless on the deck—hia 
head opon the combirigs of the hatch, his skull fracs 
tured. 

“Call 4he Sdrgeon!” was the word: “quick—quick!" 
Report was immediately made to the officer of the 
deck, then to the first lieutenant, who proceeded to ex¬ 
amine some of the crew, against whom momentary 
suspicions were awakened. But one, wliose watch it 
was below, was not to bo found in his hammock, nor 
on the main or berth-deck; search w as made for him 
on the spar-deck, where he was at length found, ap¬ 
parently asleep, in the lee-gangwny, between two car- 
ronades. [A breeze sprang up in the meantime, as w» 
were now on the starboard tack.j He uas rigidly 
questioned, but as there was no sufficient evidence 
against him, he was liberated; and two other suspect¬ 
ed fellows confined. Thus rested the affair, for the 
vessel pursued her course. 

“ By to-morrow’s sun the breeze will freshen,” said 
the old quarter-master; and so it did. After breakfast, 
another inquiry was held ; all hands were collected, 
suspicions fell strongly upon the individual in the lee¬ 
gangway, while them previously put in the brig were 
set at liberty. The prisoner was put in irons, and 

committed to solitary coofineirient. G-died, and 

was buried. His bed was bis coffin, and his grave the 
I gardens of coral, where the sea star “ lights up his 
tomb.” In a day or two, for above the low and sleep¬ 
ing clouds, we saw the glistening heights of the Cor¬ 
dilleras—then the barren isle of San Lorenzo—until 
rounding the point, aad standing toward the Castle, 
we reached our anchorage. 

After the arrival of other vessels of the squadron, n 
court-martial was called and held for the trial of the 
prisoner. Counsel was given him, and the evidence 
brought forward. After a fair and patient hearing, the 
court, which had been sitting for several days, adjourn¬ 
ed. The jack was no longer seen at the fore, nor the 
signal gun for the meeting of the court heard. At 
nine in the morning, the verdict was sent in to the 
commodore, and early on the following day. all hands 
being called, the prisoner was brought upon deck,iDd 
placed at the fife-rail of the mainmast, facing the crew. 
The sentence was read to him by the judge advocate. 
He stood firm—not a muscle moved, till he heard the 
words—“ Hung' at the fore yard-arm (f the United 

State* Frigate B -, till you are dead — deadP* then 

you could see a slight tw itch or two in the muscles of 
bis neck, but no sign of fear. With a firm step be re¬ 
turned to his place of confinement. Every comfort 
was allowed him both of body and mind. One who 
was righteously inclined, read to him daily from the 
Bible, and exhorted him to prepare for his exit, lo be¬ 
come hnroble and penitent for his sins. “ May God 
be merciful!” he replied; ” my heart is hard. I have 
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tried bot cannot change it My doom k joet 1 did | 
the deed.” He atated that he had let fidl from the 
main^eck, at the fore-hatch, a thirty-two pound shot 
up(Hi the head of the deceased, (but not with the in¬ 
tention to kill him,) under the suspicion that he had I 
reported him for improper conduct. 

Day after day, and week after week passed away: 
and at length the morning of the day appointed for his 
execution arrived. No preparations were made for 
getting under way, and nothing was known of the Com¬ 
modore’s intentions. He was a man just and finn in 
his decisions, intelligent and discreet in all his actions. 

Will he pai^on him ?” says one. Can’t we run over 
to some uninhabited island, and hang him there ?” soys 
another, the ship will never be lucky again if he is 
hung on board: some raisfortuoe will happen to us— 
the men will not lay out on the fore-yard to reef or 
furl the foresaiL” Many were the conjectores thus 
made by the crew, during the raoroing. 

Well, Mr. A——,” observed the oommodore, in 
his usual mild tone, as he came upon deck, about 11 
o’clock, A M. the breeae has fairly set in, and this is 
the day for the execution of L ■ ■. Get the ship un¬ 
der way, sir, and stand out of the harbour!” 

** Ay, ay, sir. All hands up anchor!” 

The vessel was got under way in a few minutes, 
and so silently that scarcely a voice was heard except 
the first lieutenant’s. All was still and quiet as a fu- 
neraL Save the dashing of the waves against our 
bows, not a sound was heard. When outside of the 
harbour, the foretopsail was laid to the mast, and the 
hands were called to witness the execution. A line* 
was rove through a tail block on the starboard fore- 
yard-arm, thence into the quarter yard through another, 
down on deck through a leading block, aft to the taf- 
rail through a snatch block, and forward on the lar¬ 
board side. In order to prevent any quarrels hereaf¬ 
ter, every man as well as boy on board, except theoffi- 
cers, was ordered to take hold of it A stage was 
rigged on the hammock-rails, under the fore-yard, and 
the prisoner ordered on deck. Up he came, accompa¬ 
nied by the master-at-arms and one of the captains of 
the forecastle. A hangman’s noose was around his 
neck, and he was very pale ; but his step was firm 
and steady—his eye unflinching. No remorse, no sor¬ 
row, no regrets, had he. Calm and collected, he monnt- 
the scaftbld. His hands were tied behind him, and 
two thirty-two pound shot were secnred to hia foet.— 
The ship rolled heavily on the heaving sea, but it 
moved him not. A black handkerchief was tied loand 
his face ; and at the discharge of one of our gangway 
guns, he was swayed aloft, till the boatswain piped 
** Belay!” The smoke curled upward—-his spirit de¬ 
parted—and when the last trump shall sound, and the 

sea shall give up her dead, then will Henry L- 

appear at the judgment seat to answer for his crimes. 

It was intended to cut him from the fore>yaid and 
let him fall into the sea; but the knot not slipping 
readily, it was thought prudent to let him hang awhile. 

11 Dinner being ready, we piped down, leaving him dang¬ 
ling in the breeze. When the hands were turned to, 
t he was lowered down—hud upon a plank at the gang- 
I way—examined by the surgeon, and canted into the 

I lea. Then we filled away, and stood in fi>r omr an- 

I ehoiiige. 

9 i 

0 ^ Selfishness.— Almost every day we have some 

^ one charged with meanness, and exclutive devotion to 

self interest, aild> we are very apt to add our own testi- 
mony to strengthen the imputation. Now, every man 
^ who IS chaiged with meanness is not necessarily mean 
—the greater probability is that he is only honest. 
I Your very liberal man too often finds that he has 
y, foolishly given away what did not, in fact, belong to 
him, and is obliged in the end to compound with his 
0 creditors at fifty cents in a dollar. 


Anecdotes o^the Eel. —E^els when kept in freak' 
-water ponds grow very large, and are very voracious; 
they are known to swallow frogs and liards whole, 
which have been found on opening large onea. , A 
gentleman in Twickenham, England, had a large ptmd 
in which he bred a number of ducks and geese. 
He wan much astonished by the disappearance of foe 
large numbers of goslings and ducklings, as soon aa 
they took to the water. Having occasion about foia 
time to draw his pond, he found a number of eels, and 
opening them, the undigested remains of many of the 
lost birds were found. Eels have been caught in 
fresh water ponds, weighing eighteen or twenty 
pounds. 

They are supposed to be more universally spread 
over the globe than any other tribe of animals, with 
the exception of man. it is said that none are seen 
above the Falls of Niagara, or in Lake Erie. Some 
one supposes that all the eels in the interior, visit the 
sea annually, and then return from their pilgrimage 
to the old spot; and it is moreover asserted, but cer¬ 
tainly on doubtjful authority, if an eel remain habitual¬ 
ly in fresh water it becomes barren. We do not 
credit a word of this, though there is want of accuracy 
in the examination. 

Though they have been repeatedly 'seen fifty or 
sixty feet on the high rocks of the cataract, wending 
their way up, they have never succeeded in their 
enterprise. Mr. Clinton supposes the reason why eels 
do not exist in Lake Erie, if any were left foere on 
the subsiding of the waters of the flood, is because 
their communication is cut oflT from the ocean. And 
in illustration of his theory, relates that the Passaic, 
formed of the union of three considerable streams, 
Rockway, Long Pond, and Ramapough creeks, until a 
canal some years ago was cut around the great falls at 
Patterson, no eel was ever seen in the water above. 
Since that work was completed, the waters abound 
with them, distinguished for size and quality. 


Lt. Slidell, in his ** Spain Revisited,” tells a story 
of a robber who went to confess himself to the curate 
of a village, in foe neighborhood of Valladolid: the 
curate being shocked at the recital of so many, and 
such atrocious crimes, refused absolution entirely, or 
proposed such conditions of penance, as the sinner wae 
unwilling to fulfil, and wto, in a fit of rage, stabbdS , 
the onooroplying confessor to the heart 


THE TEXIAN MAIDEN’S SONG. 

There’s a tear for the brave, who undaunted by fear. 
Fall—defending the holiest cause, 

That to patriots and warriors ever was dear, 

A free constitution and laws. 

The Genius of Freedom shall bear to foe skies. 

The spirit of each gallant breve. 

In the blood-stained field who nobly dies. 

His own loved land to save. 

And the cypress wreaths that mourners bind 
On the mansions of the dead. 

With laurel green shall be entwined^ 

The hero’s well-earned meed. 

There’s a smile for the brave, who in battle-field, 
Shall conquer for Texas’ right; 

And Fame shall engrave on her glqrious shield. 

The prowess of each gallant knight. 

The bright smile of beauty shall evermere prove. 

The reward of that victor band— 

The highest in honour—the dearest in love, 

In their rescned, happy land. 

Then the laurel and the myrtle wreath 
Together shall be twined; 
j And Love the vrarrior’a sword will sheath, 

' And his heart m fetters bind. 
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SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY W. HOW ITT. 


But let us away into the far, far country 1 ^to the 
atill, pure, unadulterated country. Ah! here indeed 
is a sabbath! What a sunny peace, what a calm yet 
glad repose, lies on its fair hills; over all its solemn 
woods! How its flowery dales, and deep secluded 
valleys, reflect the holy tranquillity of heaven! It is 
morning, and tlie sun comes up the sky as if he knew 
it vras a day of universal pause in the workings of 
the world; be shines over the glittering dews, and 
green leaves, and ten thousand blossoms; and the birds 
fill the blue, fresh air with a rapture of music. The 
earth looks new and beautiful as on the day of its 
creation; but it is as full of rest as if it drew near its 
close—all its revolutions post, all its turbulence hushed, 
all its mighty griefs healed, its mysterious destinies 
accomplished ; and the light of eternity about to break 
ever it with a new and imperishable power. Man 
rests from his labors, and every thing rests with him. 
There lie the weary steeds that have dragged the chain, 
and smarted under the lash; that have pulled the 
plough and the ponderous wagon, or flown over hill 
and dale at man’s bidding ; there they lie on the slope 
of the sunny field; and the very sheep and cattle seem 
imbued with their luxurious enjoyment of rest The 
farmer has been walking into his fields, looking over 
this gate and that fence, into enclosures of grass, mot¬ 
tled with flowers like a carpet, or rich, green com 
growing almost visibly, at his cattle and the shady 
quiet of his house. And it is a shady quiet The 
sun glances about its porch, and flickers among the | 
leaves on the wall, and the sparrows chirp, and fly to 
and fro; but the dog lies and slumbers on the step of 
the door, or only raises his head to snap at the flies 
that molest him—the very cat, coiled up on a sun- 
bright border in the garden, sleeps voluptuously;— 
within, all is cleanness and rest There is none of 
the nini^ing and racketing of the busy week day: the 
pressing of cords, and shaping and turning of cheese; 
the rolling of the barrel chum; the scouring of pails; 
the pumping, and slopping, and working, and chatter¬ 
ing, and singing, and scolding of dairy maids; all that 
can be dispensed with of these matters, is dispensed 
with; and what roust be done, is done quietly, and is 
early away. There is a clean, cool parlour; the open 
window lets in the odor of the garden,—the yet cool 
and delicious odor and the hum of bees: flowers stand 
in their pots in the window; gathered flowers stand on 
the breakfast table, and the farmer’s comely wife,— 
already dressed for the dayr—es she sees him come in, 
sits down to pour out his coflee: Over the crofl-gate 
the laborers are leaning, talking on the last week’s 
achievements, and those of the week to come; and in 
many a cottage garden, the cottagers with their wives 
and children, are wandering up town, admiring the 
growth of this and that; and every one settles in his 
own mind, that his cabbage and peas and beans, are 
rhe best in the whole country, and, that as for currants, 
gooseberries, apricots, and strawberries, there never 
was such crops, since trees and bushes grew. 

But the bells ring out from the old church tower. 
The parson is already issuing from the pleasant par¬ 
sonage; groups of peasantry are already seen streaming 
over the uplands towards the village; in the lanes gay 
ribands and Sunday gowns glance from between the 
trees; and every house sends forth its inhabitants to 
worship. Blessings on those old gray fabrics] that 
on many a hHl and in many a lowly hollow, all 
vover this beloved country; for as much as we reprobate 
that system of private or political patronage by which 
junqualified, unholy, and unchristian men have some¬ 


times been thrust into their ancient pulpits, I am of 
Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, that no places are so congO' 
Dial to the holy simplicity of Christian worship as they. 
They have an air of antiquity about them,—and sta^ 
so venerably amid the most English scenes and tbs 
tombs of generations of the dead, that we cannot enter 
them without having our iroiginations and our hearts 
powerfully impressed with every feeling and thought 
that can make us love our country and yet feel that 
it is not our abiding place. Those antique arches, 
those low, massy doors, were raised in days that are 
long gone by; around those walls, nay beneath our 
very feet, sleep those who, in their generations, each 
in his little sphere, helped to build up England to her 
present pitch of greatness. We catch glimpses of 
that veneration, of that unambitious simplicity of mind 
and manner, that we would fain hold fast amid our 
growing knowledge, and its inevitable remodelling of 
the whole frame w^ork of society. We are made to 
feel earnestly the desire to pluck the spirit of faith, the 
integrity of character, and the whole heart of love to 
king and country, out of the ignorance and blind super¬ 
stition of the past. Therefore it is that I have always 
loved the church—that 1 have delighted to stroll far 
through the summer fields, and hear still onward their 
bells ringing happily, to enter and sit down among its 
rustic congregation, better pleased with their murmur 
of responses, and their artless but earnest chant, than 
all the splendor and parade of more lofty fabrics. 

But Sunday morning is past; and afternoon is rolling 
away; but it shall not roll away without its dower of 
happiness shed on every town, and into every heeuti- 
fill vale of this fair kingdom. Closed are the doors of 
the church, but opened are those of thousands and 
tens of thousands of dwellings to receive friends and 
kindred. And around the pleasant tea-table, happy 
groups are gathering in each other’s house, freed fim 
clinging, pressing, enslaving cares of the six days; 
and sweetly, and full of strength to the health does the 
evening roll away. And does it not roll as sweetly 
where, by many a cottage door the aged grand&ther 
and grandmother sit with two generations about them, 
and bask in another glorious sabbath sunset t And it 
it not sweet where friends stroll through the delicious 
fields, iu high or cheerful talk; along the green lane 
or broom-engoldened hill side; or down into the wood¬ 
land valley, where the water runs clear and chimiDg- 
ly, amid the dripping grass and the brooklime, and the 
yellow beams of the descending sun glance serenely 
among the trees? And is it not sweet where, on 
some sequestered stile, sit two happy loven; or where 
they stray along some twilight path, and the woodbine 
and the wild-rose are drooping their flowery boughs 
over them, while earth and heaven, supremely lovely 
in themselves, take new and divine hues ftim their 
own passionate spirits ? and youth and truth are 
theirs; the present is theirs in love ; the ftitnre is 
theirs in high confidence;—all that makes gloriooi the 
life of angels is theirs for the time. Tea! all through 
the breadth of this great land,—through its cities, its 
valleys, its fair field,—Its liberated millicms are walk¬ 
ing in the eye of heaven, drinking in its sublime calm, 
refrvshed by its gales, soothed the peaceful beauty 
of the earth. There is a pause of profound, holy tran¬ 
quillity, in which twilight drops down upon innumera¬ 
ble roofii,and prayers ascend fi^ countless hearths, in 
city and in field, on earth and mountain, and then,— 
’Us gone: the Sabbath is ended. 

But blessings, and ten thousand blessings be upon 
that day; and let myriads of thanks stream up to the 
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throoe of God for |ui divioe tnd regenerating gift to 
mao. At I have to state in tome flowery dale, with 
the tweelnees of May around me, on a weekday, I 
have thought of all the millions of immortal creatures 
toiling ibr their daily life in factories and shops, amid 
the whirl of machinery, and the greedy cravings of 
mercantile gain, and suddenly this golden interval of 
time .has lain before me in all its brightness—a time, 
and a perpetually recurring time, in which the iron 
clasp of ea^ly tyranny is loosed, and Peace, Faith, and 
Fre^om, the angels of God, come down, and walk 
once more among men! 

Ten thousand blessings on this day, the friend ol 
man and beast. The bigot would rob it of its health* 
fill freedom on one hand, and coop up man in his 
work*a-day dungeons, and cause him to walk with 
demure steps and downcast eyes, and the libertine 
would desecrate all its sober decorum on the other. 
God, and tlie sound heart and sterling sense of Eng¬ 
lishmen preserve it from those evils. Let us still 
avoid Puritan rigidity and French dissipation. Let 
our children and our servants, and those who toil for 
us in vaults, and shops, and factories, between the in¬ 
tervals of solemn worship have freedom to walk in the 
face of heaven and the beauty of earth, for in the 
great temple of Nature stand together—Health and 
Piety. For myself—1 speak from experience—it has 
alwa]^ been my delight to go out on a Sunday, and, 
like Isaac, meditate in the fields, and especially in the i 
sweet tranquillity, and the gathering shadows of eve¬ 
ning ; and never, in temple or in closet, did more hal¬ 
lowed influence fall upon my heart. With the twi¬ 
light and the hush of earth, a tenderness has stolen 
upon me ; a desire for every thing pure and holy ; a 
love for every creature on whom God has stamped the 
wonder of Ids handiwork ;* but especially to every 
child of humanity ; and then I have been made to feel 
that there is no oratory like that which has heaven 
itself for its roof, and no teaching like the teaching of 
the Spirit which created and still overshadows the 
world with its infinite wings. 


MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER. 

The following description of the nature and 
manufacture of gunpowder, by an able chemist 
(Dr. Ure) will prove interesting:—This explo¬ 
sive substance consists of ait intimate mixture, in 
determinate proportions, of saltpetre, charcoal, 
and sulphur; and is better in proportion, every 
thing else being equal to the quality of these in- 
greoients. The nitre, in particular, ought to be 
perfectly refined by successive crystallizations, i 
and finally freed from adhering water, by pro- i 
per drying, or by fusion in iron pots at a re^Ia- | 
ted heat. Nothiog can surpass, in these respects, | 
the nitie prepared in the Government powder- 
mills at Waltham Abbey. It is tested by adding 
to its solution iu distilled water, nitrate of silver, 
with which it occasions no perceptible opaf- 
escence. The sulphur ought also to be of tbe 
finest quality, and purified by skimming, or even 
sublimation, if at all necessary. The charcoal 
should be newly made; it should burn without 
having any sensible residuum, be dry, sonorous, 
light, and easily pulverized. The charcoal for 
gunpowder is made either of alder, willow, or 
dog-wood, the latter being preferred—which are 
cut into lengths and ignited by iron cylinders. 
It deserves notice that the proportion of pow¬ 
der used for the several pieces of ordnance by 
the navy, &c. has been reduced one-third, in 
consequence of the increased strength of the 
composition into which this cylioder charcoal 
enters, compared with that manufactured for¬ 
merly from charcoal made in pits. The wood, 
before charring is carefully stripped of its bark. 


The three ingredieots, being thus prepared, are 
ready for manufacturing into gunpowder. They 
are first separately ground to a fiue powder,, 
which is passed through proper sieves, or bolt¬ 
ing machines; and, secondly, thev are mixed 
together in proper proportions. These do not 
seem to be definitely determined, for they differ 
in ditferent establishments of great respectabi¬ 
lity, as is shown by tbe following table: 


French, for mininf •.. 
Captars proportions. 

Chinese ditto . 

Mr. Napier's ditto.... 



Charcoal Sulphur, 

y..75 

15 

10 

...75 

43 5 

13 5 

...78 

12 ' 

10 

-..65 

15 

20 

..76 

14 

9 

...75 7 

14 4 

99 

,..^.80 

15 

5 


Thirdly; tbe composition is then sent to the 
gunpowder mill, which consists of two edgestones 
of a calcarious nature, turning by means of a 
shaft on a bedstone of the same nature, which 
give no sparks, as sandstone would be apt to do. 
On this bc.lstonc the composition is spread, and 
moistened with as small a quantity of water as 
will, in conjunction with the revolving stones, 
bring it info a proper body of cake, but not paste. 
The line of contact of the edge^tones is constant¬ 
ly preceded by a scraper, wijich goes round 
with the wheel, constantly scraping up the cake 
and turning it into the track of tbe stone—From 
50 to €0 pounds are usually worked at once iu 
each wheel. W hen the calie has been thorough¬ 
ly incorporated, it is sent to the corning house, 
where a separate mill is employed to form tbe 
cake into grains or corns.—Fourthly; here it. is 
first pressed into a hard, firm mass, then broken 
into small lumps; after which the graining is exe¬ 
cuted, by placing these Jumps in sieves, on each 
side of which is laid a roll of lignumvitae. The 
sieves are made of parchment skins, perforated 
with a multitude of round holes. Several such 
sieves are fixed in a frame, which, by proper 
machinerj", has such a motion given to it, as to 
make the Hgniimvita3 runner in each sievemove 
round with considerable velocity, so as to break 
the lumps of the cake, and force the substance 
through the sieves, forming grains of seve¬ 
ral sizes. The granular particles are separated 
from the finer dust, by proper sieves and reels. 
Fifthly; the corned powder is next hardened, and 
the rougher edges taken off by being revolved io 
a close reel or cask, turning rapidly on its axis.— 
This vessel somewhat resembles a barrel ebum; 
it should be only half full at each operation,«pd 
has frequently square bars inside, parallel to its 
axis, to aid the polish by attrition. Sixthly; the 
gunpowder is now dried, which is done general¬ 
ly by a steam beat, or by transmitting a body of 
air lightly heated io another chamber, over can¬ 
vas shelves covered with tbe damp gunpowder* 


Depository of Archives at Venice. —^This unpa¬ 
ralleled collection contains 8,664.709 volumes or 
stitched quires of MSS. divided into 1,890 depart¬ 
ments, arranged in 298 galleries, halls. &c., and co¬ 
vering shelves which, placed in one line, would reach 
‘more than 17 miles. A thousand writers, workii^ 
eight hours a day, could not copy the collection in 
700 years. Taking a very low average, each volume 
contains 80 leaves, about 18 inches long, and 10 wide; 
ond these leaves, if placed one next the other without 
any interval, would girdle the equatorial diameter of 
the earth more than eleven times; their weight exceeds 
6,200 tons. Each leaf being about 15 inches square, 
they would, if spread together, cover thirty square 
miles. Digitized by ” OO^ 0 
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Tbe Doctors, in all ages aod countries, have been distingaaibed by the length of their Hoir- 

ever tbev may differ io other respects—and doctors will soinetimes differ—in that there is alirmfie 
a reseoiDlaiice. This peculiarity has induced some waggish artist to make the (biefoing pictniw. 
it supposes a meeting after tbe death of a patient—a not uncommon thing, by tbe wav^-io cooHuk 
on the particulars orhis case. Each differs from the others as to the symptoms^ ana their war of 
words uconducted with furious gestures. Neither is willing to reoede fmshis opinions: he 
would almost as soon swallow his own medicine. In one thing they are^unanimous—toe lepgth of 
their bills. That is a matter about which they never disagree. 


Duelling is a pretty—genteel—agreeable sport, provided there is no claret drawn. Nothing can 
seond better tlM the report of a meeting in tbe field of honour, provided it has not to be preceded 
by the report of an ugly pistol. Formerly, wbeo gentlemen bad quarrelled, and called each other 
out, it was usual]V fiMlowed by something more demonstrative than words; but now they meet to 
exchange grave looks, and after a few prelimioary flourishes, renew protestations of kindness. 

Since ^ bloody part of tbe business oas been discarded, dudlliug has come into vogue among the 
lower animals, who find tbit method of settling difficulties very pleasant pastime. The frogs, who 
ever since tbe days of Homer, have boen a pugnacious race, are quite delighted at the modem im- 
proyementtn the science of the duello, as they can now satisfy their martial ardour, without uny 
bodily injury. 9' '^* . 
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A DRUNKEN SCENE. 

Talking about brandy—one morning at two o’clock, 
about tbe witching time that ghocta do glide about in 
churchyards, as I was thinking whether it would not 
be better to go to bed instead of writing nonsense, in 
which opinion most of my readers may coincide with 
me, in stalked three yoong men who were consid¬ 
erably the worse Sor potation. Thera is a great deal 
of ch^cter in inebriety—at the same lime that no es¬ 
timate of character can be made from its efiects; for 
we often find the most quiet men when sober, to be 
the most choleric in their cups; but still &ere is 
character, and much that us curious in witnessing its 
variety of efifects. Now these young men were each 
drunk in a aery different way—the first, in a way 
quite novel; ibr although be could preserve his 
equilibrium, and stare immensely, he had lost the 
power of speech; you saw his lips move, but no 
articulation or sound succeeded. The second was 
laughing drunk; every thing that was said, either by 
himself or any one else, was magnified inte a pun or 
a bon-moL The third, with whom 1 had no praviouB 
acquaintance, was politely drunk. 1 presume the 
idea of intrnding himself upon a stranger, at such an 
unseasonable hour, had produced that efif^t—but let 
me describe the scene. 

** Ha, ha. ha! we come to you—ha! ha! capital. 
Wo want some brandy and water; and. ha. ha! we 
know you always keep a stock,” says the second, 
seating himself in an arm-chair. 

The first also took a chair, moved his lips a few 
seconds, and then sat bolt upright, staring at the two 
candles; how many be counted I cannot pretend ty 


I bowed a third time, and received a third card. 

** By heavens, I’ve finished my tumbler! Ain’t that 
capital ? Ha, ha, ha! famous fun;—and so has Al¬ 
fred.” 

** Famoos fun, indeed.” thought I, as the contents of 
the bottle disappeared. 

" And Alfred is going to help himself again; well 
that is capital—ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha, ha, 
ha!” 

Alfred, who was No. 1. moved his lips, but like the 
frozen horn of Munchausen, sounds would not come 
out; he dkt, however, follow up the joke, by re-filling 
the tumbler for the third time. 

“ Upon my honour. I’ve been very rude, I ought to 
apologise,” said No. 3, again drawing out his card-case, 
“ but will, you allow me to offer my card ? I am Cap¬ 
tain C-, of the-; and I shall be most happy to 

make 3 rour acquaintance.” 

I bowed again, and received the fourth cord. 

Thus were the changes rung by numbers one, two, 
and three, until I was tired out, two bottles more drank 
out, and I had received fifteen cards from my very po¬ 
lite friend, whom I bad never seen before. 

At four o’clock they all rose to depart 

” Upon my soul, 1 do believe I'm drunk,” said No. 
3; “ capital joke-^m, hq, ha!” 

No. 1 continued dumb, brandy bad not thawed him; 
but he stared very hard at me, as much as to say. 1 
would speak if 1 could. 

No 3 put into my hand the sixteenth card, and made 
a rash allcmpl ot a bow. 

Having seen them luirly outsit^ my door, I bolted 
it, buying, with Shakspeare— 



say. I 

** Really,” said No. 3, “ we are—I’m afraid—taking | 
* great liberty—a very great liberty ; but—an apology | 
is certainly due—if you will allow me to offer an ; 
apology for my two friends—you will allow me to ' 
introduce them ?” I 

•* Many thanks, but I have the pleasure of knowing ! 
tkem already.” t 

« Really beg your pardon; it was quite unintentional 
on my part. 1 trust you are not offended ? Will you 1 
allow me to introduce myself? 1 am Captain C—, 
of the —. Will you permit me to present my card, | 
smd to say how happy I shall be to make your acquain -1 
lance?” So saying, the third gentleman presented me ' 
with his card, and returned his card-case into his | 
pocket. I 

“Capital!" cried No. 2. “Ha, ha, ha! what an 
excellent joke, ha, ha, ha! Now for the brandy and 
water.” 

This was soon produced, and although No. 1 had 
lost all articulation, he had still the power of deglutition 
—he filled his glass, sat up more erect, stared at the 
candles, drank his grog; the other did the same; when 
No. 3 again spoke. I 

“ My dear sir. I hope you will excuse the liberty, ■ 
but my name is Captain C—, of the —Will 
you allow me the honor of presenting my card, and of 
saying how proud I shall be of making your acquain- , 
tance ?” So saying he presented roe another card, ‘ 
which I pul aside with the first. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! what a good joke, to find you up. I 
said we sliould get brandy and water here; wasn’t 
that capital—ha. ha, ha, ha!” 

I could not exactly see the joke of being kept up 
for perhaps two more hours, but I begged they would 
refill their glasses, as the sitting would be sooner end¬ 
ed, bne way or the other—either by the bottle being 
empty, or their falling under the table—I did not care' 
which—wheo I was again addressed by No. 3. 

“ I really beg your pardon, but I’m afraid I have 
been very remiss—will you allow me to introduce my¬ 
self? I am Capt. C of the -. Here is ray 

card, and I cannot say how happy 1 shall be if I may 

bsratkvlniar of your soqnuntanoe.” 


“ Oh, that a man 

Should pul an enemy in bis mouth, 
To steal sway Iiis brains!“ 


'There, now, lay it on gently ; soften bis fiarcsitssi; 
so that the ladies who attend the exhibition may not 
be frTghtened. I have known them faint at the 
picture of the Boar devouring Adonis; and I will not 
expose any to a sir^lar calaairpphe in my rooms. Ah! 
that wift dp he ak itflld gs a iamb, mul i’U 
warrant as tame as a dog.” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA FIREMEN. 



We are len given to boasting in this city than 
meet of oar neighbours, but it is not becaiiee we have 
not enough to be proud of. Our pleasant streetti— 
our commodious houses—our public wuikr.—our un¬ 
rivalled markets->our magnificent uater-work^—all 
these, and many things besides, might well justily n 
little self-adulation; but \%c choose rather to let our I 
deeds speak for us, than to blow praises with ourj 
own trumpet But while we ere proverbially silent i 
on all other topics, there is one on which a Phila4lel- 
phian is always sure to expatiate, and tlint is the 
merit of our Firemen. Every body is proud of them, i 
and every body praises them, and amply do they de¬ 
serve it 

There is not in all the world—we do not speak 
figuratively, nor in the language of exaggeration—a 
more generous, self-sacriticing, devoted and public- 
spirited class of men than the Philadelphia Firemen. 
Prompted by motives of the most disiniereetcd kind¬ 
ness, they employ their time—apply their means— 
axhasMt their strength^nd risk (heir lives fur the 
benefit of their fellow ckizens. With none of the 
incentives which make a man. brave, even in spite of 
a natural cowardice, on the battle-field, they exhibit a 
courage never surpassed in the boldest soldiers; and 
they encounter difficulties and toil, apd suffering, 
with a cheerfiilnesa that nothing but the most un- 
aelfish benevolence could inspire. The duties of the 
fireman are tirduous in the extreme, but they are per¬ 
formed without. murmuring; and be feels himself 
amply rewarded fi>r the most dangerous services by 
the quiet approbation of his own conscience, lie 
aska no co m p en sation for his labours: be means that 
they ahall be freely and frankly given, and they are. 
Day after day, and night after night, he is summoned 
to his post, Imt however wearied with previous ex¬ 
ertions, however worn with previous fatigue, he 
never refuses the call. In all cases, his own comforts 
are made to give way to the interests of bis fellow 
citizens; for it is his pride, no less than his pleasure, 
to sacrifice all selfish considerations to the general 
good. At all times—in all seasons—under the burn¬ 
ing heats of summer—amid the frosts and snows of 
winter—he is always prompt—always ready. His 
heart leaps at the sound of the well-known bell; and 
when it falls upon his ear he hastens away, whether 
from the table or the couch—the fireside of his 
or the presence of his love. Nothing can re¬ 

V 


s’rnin him. Hea\*y indeed roust be the hMid •f 
sickiiceM laid ujion him. when it is sufficient to de¬ 
tain him; and after which the quick oonsuming fetw 
raises in his veins, or slow debility fastens on k* 
frame, regardleu of poin, and careless of dangtff ke 
M-cks ihe scene of conflagration lo contribute hit 
sistanro. His enthusiasm is equal to bis devolsdne* 
In every thing connected with his department ha krt 
an ardor that bears down all opposition; and sa<h ■ 
his zeal, that any offence given to his associaiee ka 
resents ns a personal injury. He feels the importM»6® 
—not of his individual services, for vanity raakea 
pari ol his c ha racier, but of the institntiona of whiA 
he ftTrns a part, and he will suffer no impotitioa 
upon them to go unquestioned. Sometimes hii 
vonr may outrun discretion ; but his zeal is alw^* 
consequence of disinterested feeling, far it apri^ 
fnin a desire lo prevent all interruption to the utility 
of his eflbrts. 

The Philadelphia Firemen, taken in the mam 
^compiwed of the very flower of the young men of tk* 
ciiy. They come out from among all classes *>• 
cieiy; they are of all creeds in religion; they baloag 
to all |)arties in politics; they are of all varietiaaoi 
temper, inclinations, and habits; but in devotion to. 
the public good—in anxiety for the public welfiwo* 
devotion and anxiety, shown not by wordo only, hot 
by deeds, they are rx>rdtal]y unit^. Whatever oc¬ 
casional difllerences may exist among themselvef, ^ 
not allow'ed to interfere with Ihe general safety; tw 
if sc^etimes they are led to contention and strife» it 
must be remembered that their diflferencea spriif 
from a generous rivalry to exert in well-doing. Nw 
is their willingness to do good limited to their ofta 
homes and city. Wherever they can render aervicSf 
they are anxious to be present; and they never itop 
to calculate cost or trouble in their enterprises. Who 
has forgotten—who can forget the promptitude—the 
cheerfulne.ss—the ardor with which diey offered 
their aid to'lheir suffering brethren of New YorW In 
the very midst of a most inclement winter, theywors 
willing to leave the comfort of their own Iwth* 
stones, to hasten to the relief of those whom ihof 
thought required their aid. They cared nothing ftf 
the barriers of snow and ice that interpooed; they did 
not feel the searching frost; they did not regard the 
toil they were voluntarily assuming; th^ thongkl 
only of those who were distressed; and in apile of 
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ill obftacles, they presied on to their anistance. 
Acta like theae, though seemingly unimportant, are 
the heat indicationa of motive. They can hardly be 
miaundentood or misconstrued. There is nothing 
about them that can be bartered into aelfisbneaa. 


They are the offipring of a noble disregard of all the 
meaner apringa which regulate human conduct; m. 
generous yielding to the better and higher impnlaea 
of our nature. Honour and praise, say we to the 
Philadelphia Firemen. Who darea gainsay it ? 



MONODY. 

BY MORTON M-MIC HA EL. 


Departed one, farewell! 

A long—a last farewell we bid thee now: 

Phle death has set his signet on thy brow; 

And in that dreamless cell. 

Where worn Mortality casts off woes. 

In blest oblivion of all earthly throes, 

Where but the lifeless dwell,— 

Thou hast laid down in everlasting rest: 

Care cannot reach thee now, nor grief distract thy 
breast. 

Unfortunate! thy soul 

Waa nobler far than men’s of common mould; 

But, through thy heart a tide of feeling rolled 
That might not brook control, 

Nor be restrained in its impetuous course. 

Bat onward rush, as bounds an Arab horse. 

Seeking its destined goal: 

Thy spirit sought renown, and this to gain 
Thoa didst encounter toil, and penury, and pain, 

Alas! that man should bow 
So slavishly before the phantom Fame; 

Or feverish thirst of an immortal name 
Have power to scathe thy brow 
With the deep lines of premature decdy. 

Those outward tokens which too well display 
What words may not avow— 

The inly spirit’s travail, and the pain 

That ^1« in floods of fire across the aching brain. 


Thine was a hapless fate! 

Though Genius girl thee with her magic spell. 
And bright-eyed Fancy loved with thee to dwell. 
And thy wrapt mind, elate. 

Bourne upward on its viewless wings would soar 
k2 


The empyrean through, and all its heights explore f 
Yet couldst thou not create, 

With all thy gifted skiH, the deathless name 

For which thy bosom burned with an absorbing flame. 

Thou wert but young to die! 

Yet brief and transient as thy life hath been. 

In gazing o’er its many-colored scene. 

Too much we may descry 
Of deep and wasting care, and the keen sense 
Of injury and wrong, corroding and intense; 

Then better thus to lie 
fn thine appointed house, the narrow grave. 

Than be to this cold world a victim or a slave. 


Lamented one! fond eyes 
Have wept for thee till all their founts wore dry, 

And from fond lips hath bunt the thrilling cry; 

And moons and choking sighs 
Have swell’d their anguish’d heart, and that deep 


1. - 1- r 

> which nor time nor change can bnng relief: 
Untimely sacrifice! 

iendship hath poured for thee the willing tew, 

thv doom standinif beside thv 


bier. 


Yet. let us not repine: 

Thy loss of earth to thee is heavenly gain. 

Thou host exchanged the slate of woe and paiDr 
For one that's all divine: 

And springing from the darkness of the clay. 
Uprisen in a new and glorious day: 

The place of rest is thine-— 

Thy race is o’er—thou hast obtained the goal, 

Where mortal sin and strife no more possess controL 
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THE COUNTERFEITER’S DAUGHTER. 


In the year 1814, our regiment, after having dislin- 
gnished itself in the Peninsula campaigns, ami having 
auftered severely in the sortie from Bayonne,—wluch, 
MB the news of the treaty of Paris arrived immediately 
after, was the closing scene of war,—set soil (rom 
Bordeaux, to gain new laurels in America. I had juai 
been promoted to the grad* of captain, having served 
as lieutenant for ten years* and received a wound in my 
knee, the eftects of which 1 shall carry to my grave. 
Part of theexpeditiow was destiaed for the Chesapeake, 
but a large detachment mas despatched to the 
Canadas, comprising our corps. Being somewhat of an 
invalid, upon our arrietl, 1 mas net detailed lor active 
aervice, but remained during tbe shed period that 
elapsed before the peace of 1615.. hies tu the gtirrison 
at Quebec, and latterly at Trois Rivieres* where my 
health became nearly re-establu^bed. 

As the spring of 1815 opened, 1 used to lake my 
fowling piece* a real JoeMouton* and a pointer named 
Ponto, given me by a brother uRicer who died upon 
the field of battle at Salamanca, and thus accoutred 
would ramble about for miles in the vicmiiy of the 
town, stopping occasionally to rest in a cottage of the 
habitanSf as the French settlers in the Seignuries are 
termed, and fancying myself among the peasantry of 
the France 1 had so recently quitted ; though pines 
and hemlocks were but an indifterent substitute for 
the olive and vine. It was on an excursion to the 
Riviere do Loup, a tributary to the Su Lawrence, 
in order to view some falls which had been re¬ 
presented by an old habitant as highly picturesque, 
that the following incident befell roc: 

1 had chosen for a guide one of a tribe of Indians 
called Abenatpas^ who knew the exact situation of the 
falls* and set out from Troia Rivieres early on a clear 
June rooming. We viewed successively the Falls of 
the Gabell, Geays, and Cheven^an, which last | 
some consider nearly equal to^liagara itselfin grandeur, 
and passed the night in a retired hot in the Scignory' 
Machiche. The next rooming we pursued pur jour* j 
ney leisurely, and at noon arrived near the desired i 
spot. The Indian, as if satisfied with having perform* 
ed his task as guide, pointed listlessly in the direction j 
of the falls, and seated himself on a stump, seemingly 
unconscious of the attractions of the scene: but 1, 
though much fatigued, forgot all my toil in the animat* 
ing prospect, and rushed forward to view the object of 
my search. My haste was near proving fatal. The 
sods of the banks, loosened by the melted snow, and 
undermined by the spring freshet, gave way, and had 
I not caught a branch of a projecting birch, I should 
have been dashed to pieces upon the rocks in the bed 
of the river, a hundred feet below, llie branch, 
however, sustained me, though sunk far below the 
level of the bank; and bracing my feet against a pro* 
jecting stone, 1 called loudly upon roy guide. But no 
Indian appeared. ** The noise of the water-fall may 
drown my voice," thought I, and I hallooed yet louder 
than before. Still no appearance of Yenate. **God 
of Heaven !" I ejaculated,—as I remained swinging in 
mid-air, grasping a weak and pliant branch, and 
dreading to make any efibrt to vise through fear of 
breaking my only support,—he has fallen asleep 1" 
As the possibility flashed through my mind, a cold 
sweat crept over roe, and 1 felt all my remaining 
strength deserting roe. The frail branch seemed about 
giving away in my hands, and my senses became pain¬ 
fully acute. I fancied I could hear the Ints of gravel 
dropping from the bank under roy feet, and the tree 
slowly uprooting beneath my weight. And then 1 
thought on my sins and my past life, and /in mental 


agony exclaimed : “ I/l survive this,—a Providoice 
iriierlere lo rescue me,—I will be a changed man." 
Then 1 thought of the futility of a death-bed repeo- 
lance, and shrieked again wildly for succor. 

A soft voice struck my ear: I looked up, umL 
merciiul Heavens! beheld the face of a girl, anxioiwly 
bending over the bank. She was attired in the ocmd- 
mon dress of the habilanB.^^ad saying Ah! man Diem! 
c€ft un honutut !* she draappoered in an instant 

1 now hud a ray of hope, though exhausted nature 
threatened to liul at every moment. However, in a 
lew miiMiles, which anxiety made ages, she returned 
with an elderly man, and roy recreant guide. The 
Stranges had a rope which be contrived to throw 
about me, and bracing my feet against the bank, I was 
slowly diawn up. On reaching the top, I fainted. 

When I recovered, 1 found myself on a bed, in a 
large room, which, from tlie smoky rafters overhead, 
seemed the kitchen of a cottage. My wounded leg 
lelt as if again broken, and a high fover was stealing 
over roe. At the bedside sat the girl whom 1 bad 
seen on the honk. I endeavoured to address her, but 
she mentioned me to be quiet, putting her finger to her 
lips, with an expressive gesture. The old man, who 
apiieared to be her father, came in, and eyed me with 
a singular look, which struck me even in the midit 
of my pain, and which, I have often since recalled to 
mind. After muttering some unintelligible words* he 
went to a cupboard, took out a pipe, which he filled, 
and then sat down in a corner of the huge fire fdaoe 
where he was soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke. 
The girl, which the old man called Marie, rose fiom 
roy bedside, and began to arrange the apartment* pre¬ 
paratory to supper. As 1 looked at the old Frencbrnn 
in the comer, roy fever grew more violent, and 1 be- 
I gan to feel a singular expansion of the head. 7*heal 
I thought his pipe a cannon* and the smoke that <4*a bet* 

I tery; then I cried out to cheer the oomhatanlia 9mA 
finally lost all recollection in a wild delirium. 

I How long this lasted, 1 know not. My fimt acnee 
tion was a feeling of utter feebleness. I opened BBf 
i eyes/ and saw nothing but the lurid light of some i 
the embers, over which several persons appeared le 
be conversing, for the darkness prevented me fraoi 
distinguishing forms. A voice which 1 recognised as 
that of the father of Marie, began in French: 

If he goes back* our place, with all its advantages, 
will be discovered, and then we can never be aecore. 

I Perhaps he has seen nothing, but we cannot trust te 
that—and if he suspect any thing, we are blown at 
once." 

** It's all the foult of Marie," said another voice: 
** had she left him dangling where she found him* we 
should have been saved all this. A plague on all soft* 
hearted folks, I say!" 

t ’ “ Pierrot!—Pierrot.’’* said a voice* which I took to 
be that of Marie* ** bewrare how you provoke me with 
your taunts. Your life is in my han^ and yea knew 
it. if you jwgpld be safe a day, beware how you ex¬ 
asperate me! We have had crime enough* ^theut 
adding mnrder to the list Besides, be is delinoes* 
and we need apprehend nothii^.** 

** Remember how La Noir was wised; had he diet 
the officer, he would have escaped." # 

** La Noir was a fool, and went to Montreu against 
father’s express direction: he deserved to sufier; be¬ 
sides. it wss for murder." 

** Marie is right," added the father, though I am 
uneasy at his stay. Leave him to her, and she will 
contrive to get him away, as she brought him hexe* 
without his knowing it So we may consider tfaia 
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■MtlN finiilteA" Witb thia 1 h«ud a atii as of per- 
MfMi jiaiAg to doport, and half a doxen forms flitted 
Ihefoto the embers, and left the house,—their steps be- 
audible' to seaie distaace froB the eotlage. Marie 
isd^ed up the coais, and retired to rest. 

All was still in the apartment, save the melancholy 
•chsaping^ of the crickets in the hearth; but sleep bad 
tioen eilectunlly chased away from me, and 1 remained 
aa a state of disturbed weakness all the night. M^trie 
wniexed in the moming, singing gaily some old French 
T^rain; but gathering horn the altered expression of 
my facei that 1 had recovered my senses, she suddenly 
mopped, and on my attempting to speak, she checked 
me with a gesture, and whispered ; ** Be silent, as you 
would live!” I nodded assent 

Marie and her father were the only persons w ho 
ibr many days subsequent, and indeed until my entire 
recovery, where seen by me, though I thought I could 
distinguish the sounds of footsteps, and suppressing 
conversation overhead. At length 1 mode ready to 
depart 

** Ma chore Marie,” said I to her, on the eve of my 
departure, how can I reward you for your care of a 
lone and helpless man 7 Tell me what present I shall 
bestow on you, er what request fulfil. Name it, if any 
there be.” 

She looked at roe inquiringly, then replied : “ Can I 
trust you 7” 

** I am a British oflicer, and my word has never 
been doubled,” answered I, with energy. 

She ran into an adjoining room, and returned, 
bringing a small silver clasped Bible. Swear upon 
thik,’* cried she, never to reveal to mortal the exis- 
tence of tliis dwelling, or what you have seen within 
ilB walls!'* 

** I swear,’* replied T, pressing the sacred volume to 
my lips. ** Next,” said she, I must insist upon your 
mbmitting to be^ blind-folded. No harm shall befall 
you*—but you must yield.” 

I complied, and was bandaged across the eyes by her 
•own hands. This done, she took my haqd and 
led me for about ten minutes, when we came to a 
halt, and the bandage was removed. I was in an open 
epace near the river side, and close by was a man -on 
boiaeback, bolding another hone by the bridle. 

^ Adien! Monsieur !** exclaimed she, as I mount¬ 
ed ,—*• adieu! and do not in your prayers forget poor 
Marie.” 

' I bent in my saddle as though wishing to speak 
with her; she approached, and I atole a kiss. She start¬ 
ed back with a mingled blush and laugh. My guide set 
spurs to bis horse, and I followed the example. Turn- 
itmnd to look for Marie, she had disaprpeared. 

The Canadas was slowly recovering from the ef¬ 
fects of the American war, and the energy of the exe¬ 
cutive was constantly put in requisition to correct the 
moral tone of the people deteriorated by frequent op¬ 
portunities of rapine and pillage. Among other evils, 
the crime of counterfeiting had increased to an alarm- 
log extent, and so bold bad those engaged in it became, 
ftiat U was not uncommon to meet Canadians and re¬ 
fugee Americans boasting publicly of the success of 
their attempts to cheat the commimity. One flagrant 
Instance of villany occurred in the town of Trois 
Hivieres. Three were concerned of whom one was 
apprehended and taken before tile authorities of the 
pbee. 

The criminal obstinately refused to give I any ac¬ 
count of accomplices, till frightened by the nt$e of set- 
tfpg up a gallows, accompanied by a threat of instant 
execution, he confessed himself one of a gang of coun¬ 
terfeiters, and oflTered, if secured a pardon, to discover 
the haunt The chief, he said, was named Jacques 
Dessault, and he described his character and ferocity 
in such a manner that it was deemed advisable Ip de¬ 
tail a military party for his apprehension. 


Being fond of adventure, I Nolicited and obtained 
the command; and early on the Idilowing morn mg we 
set out for uuc destination, having llrbt placed ihe pri¬ 
soner in front, with his hands pmioiied behiiid tnm, 
and given orders in his hearing to siiool him >1 he at¬ 
tempted to escape. As weudvanetd rapidly iiiio ihe 
interior, the 8<;eiie became iru»re and more lumilior, (ill 
at last I recognised the identical spot where mv life 
had been endangered, and (he guidedeclared ihat we 
were near (be dwelling of Jaitpij^. 1 hailed ihe men 
behind a thick clump of uriderwtKjd, and crepi (or- 
ward to reconnniire. A few stepjf'brwughi me to ihe 
space where 1 had taken leave of Mane, and I could 
doubt no longer that her father’s house was the ren¬ 
dezvous and workshop of the counierfeiters. 

This truth just flashed through my mind, when 1 
heard the sound of loolstejis, and had hardly time to 
crouch behind a helidoifk siuiop belure Marie hti>elf, 
driving a cow and singing merrily, crossed the opening 
and entered a narrow path among the bushes. I 
marked ilio direction she took, and returned to my 
men^ 

It was now dusk, and the night hawks began to 
w hirr in mazy circles over ourheailn, w hile the w inp- 
poor-wills, with their aimost human cry, filltd e\ery 
thicket VVe remained stationary till we ihoiiglii, 
from the lateness ol the hour, the inmates hud retired 
to rest, and then with noi.seless steps followed our 
guide. He conducted us along the path taken by 
Marie, and in a few minute.s brought us in Iroiit of a 
low stone cottage of one story, with gables, so com¬ 
pletely embcisomed among trees and shrubbery us to 
be hardly visible, even when ^xunted out, and entire¬ 
ly unperceivable by the casual observer. We sur¬ 
rounded it silently, end then listened to detect any 
movement of those within. One of the men declared 
that he heard a sound like that of a press, and c reep- 
ing close 16 the wall, 1 put my ear against it in order 
to ascertain. A slight jar, and a noise as of sorneihing 
moving upon rollers, convinced me that ihiyr were 
engaged in striking oflf bills, and I rapped loudly at ihe 
door. The noise ceased instantly, and all vyas as still 
as death. 

Again 1 knocked and demanded admission. I 
heard a sound as of perrons couversing within, and 
then a voice, which 1 knew as that of Jacques Des¬ 
sault, cried out; ** Qui va la*'* 

“Open the door!” was my reply,” “or I shall force 
it!” 

“ I know hia voice,” aaid Marie*—open it, fii- 
iher!” 

And the old man cautiously opened the door just 
sufficiently to allow him to peep out, when it wgs 
violently pushed in by a rush of the soldiers, throw ing 
Jacques upon the floor with the recoil. ^ 

He rose like a tiger, and drawing a pistol, fired it 
at me. The shot would have proved fatal had not 
Marie, crying. “ Ac tirez pas !—nc tiTezpa$r\ struck 
the barrel up with her arm. 

“ Meurs, traitreste ! c' est toi qui nous at perdus !"t 
shouted the infuriated father, discharging a second 
pistol at his daughter. 

She murnflired ^MonPereP and fell prostrate on 
the floor. I rushed to her aid, and placed her upon the 
well-known bed. She cast on me a look that sixjke 
volumes of reproaches, and expired. 

The father W'os instantly pinioned band and foot, 
and remained a passive spectator of the search made 
for counterfeit money, of which we found a great 
quantity, with the plates and press for its fabrication. 
The latter we destroyed, and most of the former, pre¬ 
serving a few specimens only, to serve as proofs. 


♦ Who goes there! 
t Do not fire I—Do not fire! 

7 Die, traitresB!—it is thou who hast ruined us! 
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Daring thii operation, old Jacques remained per¬ 
fectly passive, without showing the least visible sign 
of emotion. But when, in pursuance of our arrange¬ 
ments for passing the night, the guide was brought in, 
he comprehended at a glance the means used to entrap 
him and the innocence of his daughter. 

“ Grand Dieu ! je sui$ V assaxsin de ma JUle !”* 
shrieked he, in a tone of agony which even now 
curdles my blood. “ Permettez moi la toucher ! Let 
me but touch her! Let a father embrace his daugh¬ 
ter !” 

Having satisfied myself that no arms were conceal¬ 
ed on his person. I directed the men to unbind him. 
As soon as unpinioned, he flung himself upon the bed, 
crying in a tone ofanguish which brought tears from all 
. around, “ Parlez moi I ma fille! Marie ! parlez moi! 
c'est ton pere qui V appeUe ri 

But Marie was beyond the sound of any human 
voice. 

The old man sank info a chair at the bedside, and 
as the sentinels on the watch asserted, kept his eyes 
fixed on the corpse in one steady glare, without so 
much as moving his eyelids perceptibly, during the 
■whole night. The rest is soon told. We buried her 
at dawm near the cottage wall, and relumed with our 
prisoners to Trois Rivieres. From thence he was sent 
up the river to be tried at Montreal, but while passing 
a rapid, though secured hand and foot, he contrived, 
on a sudden lurch of the vessel, to throw himself over¬ 
board. The current was violent, and he was never 
seen aBerwards. 

“ For myself,” copcluded the Major, ** though years 
have intervened, my first care on my arrival here has 
been to order a plain white marble slab, to place on 
the grave of the Counterfeiter’s Daughter. It bears 
lor its inscription, ‘ Marik.' ” 


Cooper, used to say, when perceiving Fennell's ap¬ 
proach, **Here comes two yards cf a very proper meau^ 
In Philadelphia, his style of living was somewhat ei- 
milw to that in Paris; while, at the same time, he waa 
the idol of the town, the companion of all the disei- 
pated limbs of aristocracy, which then abounded in 
Philadelphia; and fora time he revelled in the luxu¬ 
ry of high living and applause, both tm and tiS the 
stage. Fennell had great pretensions to ingenuity, 
speculation, etc. He indulged somewhat extensively 
in the latter, by erecting a salt-works on a new mode 
of hi8 own. This, like every thing else, failed; and 
in 1815, he presented the powerless remains of what 
God had made man ; but now, 

** Levelled to the earth, a scathed and 
Blighted oak.” 


Fsnnell, Tin Tragedian.— Fennell came over to 
this country some time during the year '92 or '93; his 
reputation as an actor was not fully known on this 
side ef the Atlantic; as a wild, rattle-brain spendthrifi, 
he waa much better knewn. In the early part of his 
life, Fennell studied the law, but he soon spumed the 
cobweb winding and intricacy of the path, and under 
the name of Carobray, oflfered himself to the managers 
of the Edinburgh Theatre, and in 1787, made his first 
appearance as “Othello.”—Until the day of his death, 
this was his favourite character; a critic of no mean 
character speaks of him thus His appearance in 
the Moors, Othello and Zanga, was most expressive, 
and his tawny figure superb; his Glanalvon was a fine 
piece of acting, and, generally, his Villains appeared 
very natural.” 

Under the assumed name of Cambray, he played 
with some success, until a dispute arising respecting 
parts with a &vourite actor; the populace, 

“ The scum 

That rises uppermost when the nation boils,” 

drove Mr. Fennell from the stage. Previous, or ra¬ 
ther before this time and his engagement with Wig- 
nell, of Philadelphia, ho appeared in Paris—not as an 
actor to observe the Talmas of the stage, but as my 
lord Anglais, and supported a hotel in great style, at 
the expense of all who trusted to his specious man¬ 
ners a^ fine appearance. 

Fennell was a remarkably handsome figure, above 
six feet in height—^his features, not handsome, were 
expressive, and over which he had a wonderful com- 
Thomas A. Cooper, the tragedian, our veteran 

* murderer of my daughter! 

1 daughter,—my Marie! speak to 

Us thy father who calls thee! 


In the year 1800, oppressed by poverty and debt, 
amid and surrounded by those who, in brighter days 
took him willingly by the hand, Fennell was novv 
next to being a beggar! he had but one resource, he 
applied for and obtained a benefit,—he played Zafiga. 
which was productive. ^ 

We find him in 1802, incarcerated in the common 
jail, his hope of relief, if not release, depended upon a 
Farce he had written; on the 4th of February it waa 
brought out, and on the second night played for the 
author’s benefit, and the receipts were $600!! 

In January, 1806, Mr. Fennell became a star, and 
played Hamlet, Othello, etc. etc. 

At last, he became so reduced and besotted, that n 
Mrs. Brown, with whom he resided in North Alley, 
was under the necessity of turning him out of the 
house; for several days she heard nothing of him; one 
night, after she had retired to rest, she was awoke by 
a noise in the street; raising the window to ascertain 
the cause, she was answered by Fennell, begging ad¬ 
mission ;— ^ 

You cannot come in here, Mr. Fennell, indeed 
you cannot” 

“ I am a wanderer, madam, an outcast, homelem. 
penniless.” 

“ I cannot help you, Mr. Fennell; you know bow 
you behaved before!” 

“ I remember nothing, Mrs. Brown, but that I am 
wretched, sick, and helpless.” 

“ All this 1 admit, Mr. Fennell, but why not go. 
somewhere else ?” ® 

“ I have no friend but you; then. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whoso trembling limbs have borne him to your doer. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span. 

Oh! give relief, ^ heaven will bless your^tore.” 

Fennell was celebrated for his recitations, but more 
particularly the Beggar’s Petition. On this occasicm, 
he spoke it so feebngly, and the circumstance of hie 
situation suiting the words and the occasion, that Mis. 
Brown opened wide her doors,—welcomed the house¬ 
less wanderer in. 

He remained with this good hearted woman until 
his death, which was shortly after. FenneU left seve- 
^ children, three af whom are still living in Phila¬ 
delphia, two sons and a daughter. Charles Fennell is 
a young naan of character and standing, the only one 
of the fiunily I ever became acquainted with. 


On a fote occasion, at a country theatre, the blind 
noM in PuEorm owed the unusual measure of applause 
which g^eted his second appearance tothe&ct of his 
weanng s^tadee—a new reading, which was fully 

appreciated,by the aj^ence. C 



Mtnhker Wtbrano Lolkes was a natWe of 
Holland, born at Jebt, in West Friezlandjn the 
year 1730, of parents in but indifferent circuin> 
stances, his father beini^ a fisherman, who, be¬ 
sides this most extraordinary little creature, had 
to support a family of seven other children, all 
of whom were of ordinary stature, as were both 
the father and mother. Wybrand Lolkes, at an 
wly a^, exhibited proofs of a taste for mechan¬ 
ism ; and when sufiSciently grown up, was by the 
interest of some frieods placed with an eminent 
watch and clock maker at Amsterdam, to learn 
that business: he continued to serve this master 
for four years after the expiration of bis appren¬ 
ticeship, and then removed to Rotterdam, where 
lie carried on his trade on bis own account, and 
where he first became acquainted with, and after¬ 
wards married the person who accompanied him 
to England. His trade of a watch maker failing, 
he came to the resolution of exhibiting bis per¬ 
son publicly as a show; and by attending the 
several Dutch fairs obtained a handsome compe¬ 
tency. ImpeUed by curiosity and in hopes of 
gain, he came to England, and was visited at 
Harwich, (where be first landed) by crowds of 
people; encouraged by this early success, he pro¬ 
ceeded to London, and on applying to the late 
Mr. Philip Astley, obtained an engageroent at a 
weekly salary of five guineas. He first appear¬ 


ed at the Amphitheatre, WestminsteilRoad, on 
Easter Monday, 1790, and continued to exhibit 
every evening during the whole season. He 
was always accompanied by his wife, who came 
on the stage with him hand in band, but though 
he elevated bis arm, she was compelled to stoop 
considerably to meet the proffered honour. 

Mynheer Lolkes was a fond husband; he well 
knew the value of his partner, and repaid her 
care of him, with fhe most fervent affection; for 
he was not one of those men, who 

■ - are April when they woo, 

December when they wed. 

He bad by this wife three children, one of which, 
a son, lived to the age of twenty-three, and was 
five feet seven inches in height. 

This little man, notwithstanding his clumsy 
and awkward appearance, was remarkably agile, 
and possessed uncommon strength: he could with 
the greatest ease spring from the ground into a 
chair of ordinary height. He was rather of a 
morose temper and extremely vain of himself, 
and while discoursing in broken English was ex¬ 
tremely (as be imagined) dignified. He continued 
in England but one seasoq, and through the help 
of a good benefit, returned to bis native coun¬ 
try, with his pockets better furnished than wbea 
he left it. 


A fiurmer at Westhoughtoo, England, being on his 
death-bed, surnounded by his family, with difficulty 

recited the state of his aSSairs. ** I owe Mr. C- 

JtlO,** said the dying man. ** How he raves!” exclaim¬ 
ed his hearers. “ Mr. D-owes me JE20,” he ad¬ 

ded. Bless me! how sensible he is to the last!” said 
the mourners. “ I owe Mr. El-X20,” said the suf¬ 

ferer. There, he*8 raving again,” said his hearers. 


How TO Bring Rain. —A scientific wlton spinner, 
in Cragg Valley, being desirous of rain to raise his 
mill pond, went, in a thunder storm, to consult his 
barometer; when, finding the unaccommoda^g quick¬ 
silver, in direct opposition to his wishes, rising instead 
of falling, he, in a mighty passion, turned the instrument 
bottom upwards, exclaiming, “ There! blast your soul, 
Tm determined I will have rain, in spite of you!” 
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THE OLD EAGLE. 

B r MRS. S. C. HALL. 


The Bun was sinking behind a mimic forest of min* 
gled oak and elm, whose foliage was bcaulifully va¬ 
ried, at intervals, by a beerh or larch—still more 
rarely by a dark green holly-tree of magnificent 
growth. The wood upon which I looked had the ad¬ 
vantage of being planted on the brow and declivity of 
an extent of rising ground which deepened into a 
verdant valley. The clustering plantations formed a 
perfect crescent, shading the beautiful vale completely 
irom the northern and eastern winds, and leaving an 
opening for the soft southern breezes to breathe upon 
one of the most cultivated scenes it has ever been my 
lot to visit in Ireland,—where art and care had done 
so little, and nature so much. 

The principal object in the valley was a straggling 
picturesque building, which had b^n commenced in 
ihe reign of Queen Elizabeth, and remained to be 
finished during the dynasty of William the Fourth.— 
A Gothic tower—a Roman arch—a steeple—e cot¬ 
tage front—an Ionic column—a half-a-dozen other 
classes of architecture, that would both puzzle and 
horrify Sir Christopher Wren, if he could arise from 
the grave—were “combined without combination.'’ 
Some portions of the building were overgrown with 
ivy, and the most luxuriant creepers ching, and twist¬ 
ed, and formed a fantastic garnishing from wall to 
wall, as if in mockery of the old house of Ballydua- 
lawn. A colony of rooks had taken absolute possession 
of the tower’s turrets; and very appropriate they 
looked, particularly in the evening, when, afler their 
predatory excursions to the adjacent farms, they curved 
and whirled in the air over their ancient domicile 
ibr full twenty minutes before returning to their nesta 

To the leA of this multitudinous mass was a broad, 
clear lake, stndded with udiat might pass, amongst 
those who knew no better, ibr volcanic islands, com¬ 
posed as they were of stones of various hues, piled 
without regard to any species of arrangement, and 
too closely united to serve as habitations for the 
water-fowl. Luckily for the picturesque effect of the 
lake, wild flowers, and lichens of various hues, were 
creeping over the stones; and one island appeared a 
perfect pile of many-tinted gold, for it was completely 
covered by wall-flowers. They had increased and 
multiplied (to use the extensive phraseology of the 
gardener) “ since the world was a worldand cer¬ 
tainly I never saw any sight ao gorgeously beautiful. 
All the perfumes of Araby seemed to breathe over the 
placid surfoce of that gentle lake as the breeze came 
—now richly fleighted—and now not so heavily 
borne down by the delicious odors of that golden 
island. I have sat on the bank, and could positively 
count the paming across my cheek of each gentle gale, 
from the fading—then renewing—then fading—then 
renewing perfume. It was all too exquisite to sit be¬ 
neath the shade of a delicate Persian lilac that grew 
thereon, delicate even in its widely extending and 
towering height, and see the sun sinking gradually be¬ 
hind that forest hill, bidding a glorious good-night to 
the world in which we dwell, arid leaxing the sweet 
assurance with every tree and flower, and bird and 
bee, that after the dewy night he would again bless 
and invigorate them by his [M’esence—then to gaze 
upon the lake looking so bright and natural in its 
grotesque green girdle. Do what we will with the 
“ watery world,” we can neither change its aspect nor 
]'.s quality ; it will not be moulded or adorned like the 
earth ; nor will it assume the fantasies of fire at our 
pleasute—it is ever, fiom the lake to the ocegzit 


“ great, glorious, and free,” paying its only tribute to 
the Almighty for the mysterious power He bestowed 
upon it. by reflecting his everlasting skies on its sur¬ 
face !—Directly above the bank, the branches of my 
favourite lilac cross each other; and in doing so,form 
a sort of vista, which is terminated by the turrets of 
the castle; most probably the oldest portion qf the in¬ 
congruous building. Over those turrets the rooks 
' are sporting with rafoer more gayety than befits the 
; character of such ** ancient gentlemen.” Would that 
1 could understand their language!—“caw! caw!” 
though it be, it has its varieties of sound, its dififerent 
intonations, from the deep-toned “caw” of some gray¬ 
headed senator, of the flippant observation of the 
yearling bird, anxious to be heard and known amongst 
his fellowvL It is curious to note the order with which, 
after their day’s rambling, they arrive at their resi¬ 
dence, preceiied by the advanced guards, followed 
closely on the wing by the centre, and brought up in 
a style that would not discredit the generalship of his 
Grace of Wellington. I believe rooks, from time im¬ 
memorial, have been considered a republic; if so, it is 
a republic admitting of no radicalism. Depend upon 
it. rooks are all high Conservatives; their laws are 
too wise to admit of alteration; they labour unceasingly 
to keep up the dignity of Church and State, and uni¬ 
formly patronise old castles, and the trees and turrets 
of every Bishop’s residence in the three kingdoms ^ 
their nests descended from father to son; and if by 
chance a spirit of appropriation enter into the noddle 
of some cunning yet half-witted bird, and he steal w 
single stick fiom his grand uncle, or grand annl rook, 
observe bis punishment—why all the senators draw 
bills upon him immediately, and he dare not ao mooli 
as defend tho fabric he and his wife intended to call 
their own, from spoliatioo; every stick is loro fiom 
bis nest, and he is done unto as he wanted to do to 
others. 

The rooks bad all arriv^, and were whirlmg in 
the air, some few only having alighted on the code 
walls to relieve the sentries, or inquire after the heaMi 
of such as were either too old or too young to accom¬ 
pany them in their day’s search after health and inde¬ 
pendence. The water-fowl were dimpling the lake 
in a thousand places,—now diving after a silly fish, 
then darting at some of those animated gems whose 
birth is ushered by the rising sun* and who die with 
the setting of the same. 

Suddenly 1 heard the hQnlBiiian*s horn—“ Tiie hi! 
tira la!” I^othing could have exceeded the tnoquillily 
of the last hour. Tho “ caw” of the rooks, at its pre- 
per time, tells of the quiet of earth ;1or only at such 
hours do they congregate in the air. Bui the hunting 
music burst upon my ear just as—(such is human na¬ 
ture !)—I had almost wearied of the sunounding sfill- 
ness. Right merrily it came at first from beyond 
the tallest trees,—then as if the woods had wiM 
voices of their own, and every trunk were animated 
with life.—then nearer,—and then, without heeding 
the regular boundaries of the avenue, men. horses, and 
dogs came sweeping down the glen, to the wide space 
fronting the entrance of Ballydunlawn. It was a 
wild and spirit-efirring sight One of the gentleman 
had fasten^ the fox's brush—(or, as a Cockney friend 
of mine irreverently called it, the fox’s (ail Heard 
ye ever the like, O sons of Nimrod a fox’s taii .O— 

in his hat, which waved, not ungracefully, over bis 
shoulder. The old huntsman and the whippers-in ap* 
peared 'in high spirits; and the partyi ^ judge ftom 
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ift 0 alaeriif vaiik whidi th^ ■prang off thtir high- 
■MMled hflnt8» and then bouaded intp tho great en- 
tnMe»lialh were nolat all fatigued hy the day’s sport 
Eeery Irish huaC, be it known to you» gentle English 
vender, has its attendaBi fooL 1 mean no disrespect to 
my giddy-pated cottotrymen; but really 1 never could 
diaeover BMich wisdom in a hunting party, and cannot 
hat wdsak that it would be sadly at a loss to find a 
resting place amongst them. For all that, 1 do not 
exactly mean to place the cap and bells on all the 
beads of the hunters; only to repeat that every Irish 
bnnt has its attendant fool—a sort of privileged jester 
-—a ** Wamba,'’ fovouied by all the ** Cedrics” as well 
mm the **Giirtha” of the fimuly. 1 looked amongst the 
eawwd in vain for Dominick. The horses and dogs 
were diverging tewaide their stables and kennels, 
leaving only a few stragglers on the lawn—beggars 
fdiiedy; who ** follow thehunt” from the well founded 
mxpeetetNn of feastiBg off the scraps of the coocluding 
least I could not see Dominick any where, and I 
liegan to foar tkat some harm had happened to the 
poor creature, when 1 heard the shrill braying of his 
donkey in the wood. The bray was answers by a 
aboat of laughter from the grooms. At last 1 perceiv¬ 
ed him diverging from a thicket, in any thing but a 
•inught line. However Dominick might feel disposed, 
it was evident that old Fanny, notwithstanding her 
amiable name, would only go her own way;—it was, ‘ 
I confess the truth, her usual habit. Her ears, as 
Bommick said afterwards, **had been ativered for 
wickedness all day* and instead of going, as the fool 
appeared to wish, towards the servanu’ offices, Domi¬ 
nick and his donkey, or, to write conrecUy,the donkey 
and Dominick, made towards the bank where I had 
been sitting. 

Nothing eould be, more grotesque than their ap- 
' . paaraiiM. Fanny’s long flexible ears were adom^ 
^ by huncbee of many-coloured feathers, and the saddle 
wae hung round with hita of tin, broken scollop sheik, 
long tufts composed of scarlet and green wonted, and 
a few old hawk’s bells, which jingled and tinkM as 
they drew near the lake. My hero rode without stir- 
vape, and hinted hie wishee to hk Dapple by poking 
bie heekfroand which were wound a wreath of haw- 
tboin) Into her sides. Hk jacket was faded scarlet, 
and kk ill-ftitiug mwseis were braced over it with 
pieoea of gieea and blue riband; frmn the top of a 
aaoical cap, formed of gray rabhiteiun, flowed a purple 
and jrellow pannon; and ^ long aims embraced w^t 
s^paaied to ma a henooop 

** She takee advantage of me,se sbedoee, my lady,” 
be exclaimed, while letting the coop foil on the swaai, 
and ffinging himself off hk donkey the next moment 
—^She takee advantage of me, so she does, as the 
Kilkenny cat mid when she was eat to the taU. She 
knew I couldn’t show my skill on her, with that devil 
ai a coop;—the corseof Crom’ell on it!” 

^Domiiiick! Dominick! did not I promise you a 
shilling if you would not swear for a week ?” 

** And didn’t I tell you, me fody, I couldn’t promise 
you noi to iw e ar l What other oomfoit have 1 in the 
wide world, since the nasther cut me off to one glass 
of whkkey adayf I wouldn’t mislead your honour 
for Fann’s ears foil of diamonds; and ao I can’t pro* 
mke not to swear.” 

Were you in at the death, Dominick?” 

**The death!—k it the death? No; nor the life 
either. Sure Muther Alfred nabbed me, as if I 
wasn’t prime to follow the hunt Hurroo! huiroo! 
Tally-ho^ ye devik!” 

** Hush, DomiuMA, 3 fou imist not swear.” 

** Blessed Almighty!—can’t you do as the ould ma» 
ter above used to de, long ago?—can’t ye lei on niver 
to hear what doesn’t pledse you ? He always sid it 
kittfored him out of a dale of trouble.” 

I knew that Dominick alluded to an old gentleman 


who died a few weeks previously in the neighborhood 
worn down by habitual drunkenness,—one‘*too prouc 
to beg, too lazy to work,” whose life had been a 
chronicle of Irish failings, and whose death, awful as 
it was, was likely to be soon forgotten. 

“ Hindered him of trouble at the time; but whai 
did it bring hkn at the end ?” I inquired, forgetting 
the creature I addressed was supposed to be devoid oi 
reason. 

“ The pit-hole, and the cowld clay, and the dirty 
worms for the body ;—and, for what the priest be al 
ways talking about—the sowl, you know,” he said, 
lowering his voice, and gathering his brows over hiE 
eyes, ** the sowl, you know;—you, that has the skill 
and the laming, tell me, wkatfor that V* 

There was an awfulness in the question that fairly 
startled me, and glad I was to perceive the fine ani¬ 
mated youth, ** Masther Alfred,” coming to my assis¬ 
tance. 

“ Well, Nick—have you got him safe ?” he breath¬ 
lessly inquired. 

“ Ay, Masther;—safe enough in the coop.” 

“ Kick, what shall we do with him T’ 

“ Eh—eh!” laughed Dominick, with hk growling 
I grin. “ A fool ’ud ha’ thought a’ that afore he bought 
him—.but a wise man!—^you’ll be a counshilor, Mas¬ 
ther Alfred.” 

Cousin, can you tell me f*—^The term cousin was 
! never applied to me but when Alfred got into a scrape, 
; and wanted me to get him out of it. 

“ Cousin mine,”—^I replied, laughing; " how can I 
tdl, without knowing what you have in that dirty- 
looking prison?” 

“ Oh! you don’t know—gness!” 

: “ A fox!” 

“ Nor-thank you—we killed that” 

You need not thank me, Allied; I would not have 
killed it.” 

** What would jron have done with it, thenf’ 

“ Let it go.” 

** That k so foolkh—so like a woman.” 

** Thank you, now, young gentleman. Boys are 
certainly a horrid invention, particularly between^tbe 
ages of fourteen and twenty.” 

“ Boys!” repeated Alfired, contemptnonsly, (he was 
just seventeen) *‘boys, indeed! I’d have yon to 
know-” 

** Whafs in the coop f’ ^ 

Why, year friends, the rooks, have been telling 
yon tbk half-hour.” 

1 looked up, and certainly a dense mass of those 
dark birds Ukd congregated about twenty feet above 
the coop, and were cawing in a shrill, bitter tone. 

** And Fanny told you by the way she walked,” 
chimed in Dominick. ‘*She didn’t go as she does 
win she has only sich a beautiful boy as meself to 
carry.” 

Alfred opened the fastening, and there I saw a no¬ 
ble old eagle—a fishing eagle—osprey, I believe, 
k its proper name. A leather thong had been passed 
across hk breast under his wings: hk thick, bare, 

yellow legs were tied with a strong cord. He lay, 
thus shackled, on hk back; and though I confess ray 
lamentations were loud at thus fettering the lord of 
the air, when I observed hk flashing eye, and the 
determination with which he clenched his talons 
whenever a hand approached him, 1 felt that our 
safety lay in hk chains. 

** What a glorious bird, Alfred,” I exclaimed; <^did 
you catch him ?” 

“ Catch him!” repeated the boy, surveying his prize; 
"DO cousin, I never to say caught an eagle yet 1 
have tried, though; and I helped to tie up that old 
fellow before I gave him in charge to Dominick to 
bring here.” . 

“ Where did yoir get him, then!” 
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m tell you, if yoo'll have patience to liaten, 
and don’t laugh; but 1 know there is one part of it you 
will not laugh at. I was folly mounted; but, I say, if 
you had only seen the bay mare—'pon my honour, 
she’d go over any thing (any thing in Ireland) and the 
Colonel said so.” 

** Over the Tower of Hook, or the Rock of Cashel, 
Alfred?” 

“ Ah, be quiet, now;—any thing in reason. I bate 
to talk to you, you are so precise and English, to the 
very letter, in every thing.” 

“ Not exactly,” 1 replied, half blushing at a compli¬ 
ment I did not deserve. 

“ But the eagle, Alfred ?” 

** Well, 1 was on the bay mare, and had got on my 
new cap. Did you see my hunting cap ?” 

** If you have again mounted the mare in all your 
finery, I shall never hear about the eagle, Alfred.” 

" Ah, bother! you put me out so. Well then, you 
know there was an auction at the castle this morning. 
All the poor old gentleman’s furniture, and guns, and 
horses; ay, and even the pictures—the pictures he 
valued so highly, and used to tell me such beauiifol 
stories about, when I was a very little boy—all to be 
sold; and the horrid sherifiTs ofliceris! Oh, how I long¬ 
ed to unmuzzle Banquo at them, and hunt them up 
the mountains! Do you know, Frank Ryley said it 
was better fun hunting a gauger, long ago, than a 
fox.” 

*' For shame, Alfred; Frank Ryley does you no 
good.” 

** Oh, there can be no harm in saying that now, be¬ 
cause the spirit’s all out of the country—quite gone. 
Ever since new laws and regulations have been made, 
there is no fuA in any thing. Well, 1 stopped the bay 
mare; she did not like it though, she is so fond of the 
hounds. Tally-ho! after them! Would it do to call a 
mare Light’ning, cousin f I thought I would ask 
you—Lightning sounds so well, don’t itf Frank, bring 
out Lighming!” 

“Go on with your story, Alfred ; if you mount the 
mare again and flourish your whip so, you will never 
have done.” 

“ I beg your pardon; I ditmounted, and went into 
the old gallery; there they were selling the pictures, 
and a whole parcel of country rascals and blackguard 
shopkeepers Ijring acroas the embroidered sofas that 
the old gentleman told me many a time were worked 
by his great aunt, the duchess, he was so fond of talk¬ 
ing about. The picture selling was one by Sir Peter 
Ley—the very same duchess. A little bole had been 
poked in her side, at the time of the rebellion; but 
never mind that, it’s a beautiful picture.” 

“ *ril have that picture,’ said the wife of a whiskey- 
seller at Cooldufif; ‘ it’s the very moral of our Pegw— 
I’ll have that picture any way, if I do pay for it, though 
its masther never paid me for the hundred gallons 
and more of the rale Cork, which he got of my bran- 
new-cask.” 

“Mrs.Casey, Ma’am, you forget, though, so you do, 
that it was his honour’s lather’s custom and his own, 
that was the making of you all; and if you hadn’t the 
dirty drop in you, it's not forgetting it you’d be, 
though he might owe you of many a trifle when he 
died,’ said a stranger, a very old man, who was wrap¬ 
ped in a blue frieze coat, and kept his hat slouch^ 
over his face. 

“ * YonrselTs packing your pickings neatly for all 
that,’ continued the woman l^tween the biddings, 
which were interrupted every moment by the rode 
wit of strangers, or the less frequent, but heart-rending 
lamentations ef some few who remembered their old 
friend and protector in the days of his prosperity. * I’m 
tliinking you got them cheap,’ she added. 

“ * If I paid a hundred guineas in heavy goold, I 
should think any thing he regarded cheap,’ replied the 


honest-hearted follow, who was about quitting the 
room, when my naming a larger sum for the beautiful 
Duchess than had as yet been oflered, arrested his at¬ 
tention. I loved the picture for the sake of the dead, 
and was resolved to outbid Mrs. Casey. The grea^ 
fat woman looked at me for a moment; then dipping 
her hand into the depths of her pocket, palled up a 
blue worsted sock, pr half stocking, whoee ancle was 
secured by a dirty leather thong. She undid the 
string, and showering on the table a curious miiture 
of copper, silver, and golden coins, she again looked 
in my face. * See there, young ’Squire, I’ve all that 
to spend as 1 plaze, and bate it ifyou can.’ 1 laughed, 
and bid again. We had attracted the attention of 
the whole room—‘ Hurroo! for Mrs. Casey and Cool- 
duflfi’ shouted the raggamuffins. * Hurra for the ould 
stock!’ replied my aged friend, whirling his staff*over 
his head—* the gentry, the heart’s blood of the gentry 
for ever!’—‘ Hurroo for Coolduff!—we’re indipendott 
mimbers of the counihry we live in, and I’ll prove itf 
said a little rascal, a shoemaker, who reads tlto new^ 
papers to Bally biggin. As he spoke, he sprang upon 
a table that had once been handsome; but in a mo¬ 
ment my old friend with his stofiT pulled him down 
and shoved him out of the window; don’t look frighv 
ened, the window was not very iar from the garden; 
there would have been a grand row but for the offi¬ 
cers, and the poor auctioneer bawled for silence until 
convinced that he himself was the noisiest in the 
room; the auctioneer proceeded, and the feelings of the 
company remained with the ‘young gentleman!’ 

** Mrs. Casey burst out crying, declared she was 
unfairly bet, and that she would not spind another 
halfpenny in the cant—and so the beautiful Duchess 
is mine!” 

“ Bravo, Alfred!—but did you pay for it f” 

[ “ Ah, be quiet will you. No, but my father wfll u 

and the auctioneer ascertained that. I told m^ father* 
I would give him Ponto instead, and he said he would 
take me at my word.” 

“ But the Eagle, Alfred ?” 

“ Patience, lady mine: never knew a woman have 
I patience yet. I looked about for the old man in the 
blue coat—he was gone. T got out of the gallery as 
quick as I could. * Ah, Sir,’ says Michael Mur^y, 
(you remember how faithful Michael was to his poor 
master,) * the quality have iK>t the heart to come near 
the house since the ould gentleman’s is gone. I pass¬ 
ed by bis study, Michael following at my heels. 

“ * Don't go in there, Masther Alfred,’ said the poor 
fellow —* he died there with his head on my aim, and 
the door is boulied to keep out the bailiflh.’ * Midi,’ 
says he, reaching his lumd (and it trembling like an 
aspen) to the table—* Mick,’ says be, ‘give me a 
drop to wet my lips, and let it ^ stronger than the 
last.’ 

“ * Here’s a drop, ye’r honour,’ soys I, ‘ but I can’t 
make it rio stronger. Sir, for it’s ten times above 
proof.’ 

“ * It's the cowld that has entered my heart, then,’ 
says he, * and yet, Mick, it is not as cowld to the world 
as the world is to me;’ and without a sigh or a moan 
he died up that minute.’ 

“ ‘It was a true word for him;’ added Mick Murphy; 

‘ but sure even (he rats had left ihehoMt the week afore.' 
Do you know,” continued the generous hearted boy, 

“ that I gave all my money to Mick,^—and I felt soodd 
that I rushed down the backstairs instead of the front, 
—and there, directly opposite the coach-house door, 
was Brilliant, the E^le, chained, in his usual place; 
and a whole tribe of brats, young and old, with that 
spla-fboted Casey the whiskey-seller’s son at their head, 
shying stones at the noble birdw—1 wish 3 roa could 
have seen how the bird looked at them, and how I 
exercised my whip on their bocks. The glorious fel¬ 
low ! 1 knew there was no one there to feed him, so 
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I bmught bim hero. I will rivel a nl ver chain to bia 
leg ^--and auppoae we were to baiid him an eyrie on 
the lake f It may be a beautiful eyrie-^-all of rocka 
and ahella and wild fiowera of the mountains and the 
rivera—«nd we may crown it with a branch of the 
glorioua cedar,—so dark, ao grand, and so enduring.— 
Ay, cousin, let us build him an eyrie on the lake V 
** Better let him go,” said a deep, calm voice from 
behind Dominick. 

1 turned to seek the speaker, and saw a venerable- 
looking man en£>lded in a blue fi’ieze coat, one hand 
resting on a ataf^ while the other was occupied in 
removing his hat I never saw age In such green 
yet reverend beauty; his eye was blue and clear; 
there was a tint of health upon his cheek ; and yet the 
perfectly white hair fell in thick curls over his shoul¬ 
ders. 

** Better let him go, master! he will find himself a 
better eyrie than you could build.” 

“ Oh, is it you ? Why where did you go to this 
morning, when I wanted you?” observed the boy, evi¬ 
dently recognizing an acquaintance. 

** Where 1 saw you save poor Brilliant from insult,” 
he said, in a better accent than I expected from his ap -1 
peartnce. ** Do, master , let him go. 1 have a right 
to ask the favour; for this very time fifty years I took 
him from the nest” 

“You!” 

“ Ay« me! The ould gentleman’s gone, and I am 
forgone n; for l^ve been long in foreign parts; longer 
them I would have been had 1 known of his troubles { 
but I left him wealthy ; and when w^ leave people 
wealthy, we never think they can bo unfortunate.” 

“ We were two boys together; and he had a fancy 
for an eaglet; though his body's with corruption, and 
his house desolate this blessed evening, who ever 
t^n gainsaid his wish I Whew! whew! Brilliant! 
Wbew—w—w!” he continued, addressing the cap¬ 
tive bird, who showed no symptoms of ferocity towards 
its ancient acquaintance. He stooped and undid its 
fostenings. The eagle grasped with its talons the 
wrist he presented to it, and in a moment was sitting 
proudly and erect upon the stranger's arm. The 
rooks who had flapped their wings over the royal bird 
in his captivity, now ascended in a body in the air; 
still, however, hovering over him; he flapped his 
*brown wings, stretched his neck, and screamed.— 
Away wheedled his insulters to their domicile. Not 
a rook was to be seen in the air And I doubt if the 
beddest of the bond poked their beaks beyond the 
turrets. 1 was asham^ of my favourites. The old 
man pointed to them and laughed a scornful laugh. 
“Like the world! like the world!” was all he muttered, 
while stroking the eagle's head. But I felt—that 
old mao could have taught me much wisdom. 

“ Let him go,” he persisted, “ for nearly half a cen- 
tory he was f^ by Atf hand. He knew the place, and 
loved his master. His master is dead; the place deso¬ 
late ! Let the bird return to his nature; he will re¬ 
member his hatching nest; with you he will be fierce 
and furious. You cannot tome him now.” 

“ He has forgotten his home amid the crags,” said 
Alfred. ! 

Again that old man laughed. “ No, no! 'tisn’t na¬ 
ture; try him ; he'll wing over the tallest trees yonder 
for the desolate Soltees. Let me throw him up 
“ Ay, do!” said Alfred. 

The^ stranger cast him in the air. Once, twice, 
the bird wheeled round his head, as if perfectly con¬ 
scious that his liberty had been reatored to him by 
the hand which had once deprived bim of that bless¬ 
ing—^he rose miqestically upwards and upwards, and 
then, when looking to bur unassist^ eyes hardly big¬ 
ger than a wren, he darted off in the direction of the 
wild and desolate islands which skirt the western 
coast of Ireland. I Ityrked, when my gaze was with¬ 


drawn from the sky, for the bliie-coated stranger; bat 
he had disappeared with * The Old Elagle.' 

THE STAR AND THE LILY. 

The sun stepped down from his golden throne, 

And lay in the silent sea. 

And the lily had folded her satin leaves. 

For a sleepy thing was she: 

What was the lily dreaming about ? 

O, what is that to yon ? 

And why did she op^ her drooping lids. 

And look at the sky so blue T 

The rose is cooling her burning cheek, 

In the lap of the breathless tide— 

Thou hast many a sister fresh and foir. 

That would lie by the rose's side; 

Ho would love thee better than all the rest. 

And he would be fond and true— 

But the lily unfolded her weary lids, 

And looked at the sky so blue. 

Now think thee, think thee, thou silly one. 

How fast will the summer glide. 

And wilt thou wither a virgin [iale, 

! Or flourish a blooihing bride ? 

O, the rose is old, and thorny, and cold. 

And he lives on earth, said the, 

; But tlie star is fair, and he lives in the air. 

And he shall my bridegroom he. 

But what if the stormy cloud should come. 

And ruffle the silvery sea ? 

Would he turn his eye from the distant sky ^, 

To smile on a thing like thee !• 

O no, fair lily, he will not send 
One ray from his far off throne. 

The winds shall blow, and the waves diallflow,. 
And thou wilt be left alone. 

There is not a leaf on the mountain top. 

Nor a drop of evening dew. 

Nor a golden sand on the sparkling shore. 

Nor a pearl in the water's blue, 

That he has not cheered with his fickle sinile» 

And warmed with bis faithless beam— 

And will he be true to pallid flower 
That floats on the quiet stream? 

Alas, for the lily! she would not heed, 

But turned to the skies afar, 

And bared her breast to the trembling ray, 

That shot from the rising star; 

The cloud canfe over the darken^ sky. 

And over the waters wide; 

She Ihoked in vain through the beating rain. 

And sank in the stormy tide. 


WOMAN’S FIDELITY. 

One eve of beauty, when the son, 

Was on the streams of Guadalquiver, 

To gold convening, one by one, 

The ripples of the mighty river; 

Beside me on the bank was seated, 

A Seville girl with auburn hair. 

And eyes that might the world have cheated, 
A wild, bright, 'wicked, diamond pair! 

She stooped, and v/rote upon the sand. 

Just as the loving sun was going. 

With such a soft, small, shining hand, 

I could have sworn ’twas silver flowing. 
Here words were three, and notone more. 
What could Diana’s motto bo ? 

The Siren wrote upon the shore— 

“ Death, not inconstancy!” 
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PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEAR E 



























































*• There’s no standinp^ these north-easters,” siid aunt Deborah, who. from wearingj ti^t shoot 
in her youth, is now pretty well corned. “ My toes stioot like Te?tas riflemen. Give us the c air- 
ing knife, and I’ll Santa Anna the whole of them forthwith.” Such hacking and hemng ^yoK 
never did see.” Shelling corn in the country, before the Yankee machines did away with the ne¬ 
cessity for such operations, was nothing to the work aunt Deborah did that night. The g arto gs 
were sufficient to Macadamize one of the paths in the garden, and lo render a new supply of oyster 
shells unnecessary. __ 


GVERY IBODT’a ALBUM. 


It esrtitinly Bust be latksi awkwsid lo find oneself in a caoe^tiiigle, knee-deep in the slimy 
wstt-gfown bos coiled round the lower extremities, a condor, with its huge beak, grasping the wrw^a ow 
tag loving looks into the eye, while a hungry tiger stands near by, only waiting a fawrable opport^iiy to 
assko a finishing leap, and so settle the difficulty. To escape such a dilemma we think we nugnt per- 
suadsd to change skins even with Santa Anna, though the danger into which that ruffis® “i®" 

•ilf is sosreely leas ibrmidable than those which threaten our friend in the picture. ^ 
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MY AU:NT ELIZABETH. 


•"There wtts a day when she was young and proud.” 
Alas, that the quotation should be so applicable! She 
teas young ; yes, ’tis too true that my aunt Elizabeth 
was young, and is no longer so; though, for any thing 
I know to the contrary, she may be as proud as ever. 
She is at this present moment aged — years, but I 
won’t be so ungallant: let her pass for exactly what 
her looks betoken, and her own words avouch. She 
mode no secret of her age iineen years ago, and has 
stuck to the same number ever since, ^lo individual 
of the fair sex ever entered life with more flattering 
prospects than my aunt: she was a beauty ; she was 
rich; she was of an unexceptionable family ; she was 
amiable and accomplished. Will it be believed that 
all these graces could be destined to waste their sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air ?—and yet my aunt never was 
married. 

Perhaps you think my aunt was dlflicult to please : 
no such thing, she was on admirer of the uholo male 
sex,—all and singular. PerhQ{»s, then, she never had 
an offer? There you are wrong again; the beautiful 
and accomplished Elizabeth had a round dozen of the 
most *' eligible, ” ere she was out of her teens. 
What, then, was the cause? People of course pre¬ 
tended to know, and told all sorts of tales about the 
matter, but none of them were true. ** History,’’toys 
Sir Robert Walpole, “ must be false. ” *Tis the same 
with hjstory on a tninll scale. 

The fair Elizabeth, as I said, had a dozen oflTers in 
the bloom of her youth: she was puzzled—who could 
avoid it ?—to choose among so many admirers ; but 
at length flxed u|x)n Sir Romeo Montrevor, a gay and 
sparkling creature, who had some fortune and con- 
siderable fame at the west end. Sir Romeo danced 
to admiration, had beautiful teeth, and delighted in 
horsemanship; he was a man of ready wit and repar¬ 
tee ; but the worst of it was, he could never resist the 
temptation of a pun. 

The sweet and amiable Elizabeth had secretly de¬ 
cided in favour of Sir Romeo, but w as in no hurry to 
divulge her choice—’tis $o pleasant to sparkle amid a 
swarm of admirers, to feed them with hopes, and chill 
them with fears, to teaze and excite, to repel and al¬ 
lure, to torment and enrapture them by turns! Is this 
a frailty? If so, heaven help the wicked. Yet her 
penchant for him peejicd through all these coquetries, 
and she was unable at length to deny that Sir Romeo 
was Ike man. 

Every body was rejoiced at the event, and congratu¬ 
lated both the parties on so fine a match, fur every 
body admired Lady Elizabeth and Sir Romeo. The 
young couple, on the other hand, were delighted with 
the interest every body took in their happiness. The 
day was fixed, the ring purchased, the house fitted up, 
end all in readiness. Sir Romeo was her shadow, and 
they did nothing but tell one another bow happy they 
were, and bow much lioppier they should te. To¬ 
morrow was the lime appointed: who would not have 
sworn that nothing but death could part them ? Had 
it been twenty-four hours earlier all would have been 
secured, but a whole afternoon remained, and the 
Evil One put it into their heads to propose a ride on 
horseback to Hyde Park. ” Pray what harm could 
there be in that? Just as much, I reply, as there was 
in Docter Slop crossing himself, when he encountered 
Obadiah on the coach-horse; in crossing himself he 
lost his bridle, and in losing his bridle lost his balance, 
and in losing bis balance lost his presence of mind, and 
BO fell into a puddle; all which, soys the facetious 
narrator, shows what danger there is crossing. People 
nre not aware how much the great events of life de¬ 
pend upon trifles. 


It was a fine afternoon, and all the gay world were 
taking the dust in the Park. Our young folks were 
the observed of all observers: Sir Romeo was in all 
his glory, and put his steed to as many caprioles and 
gambadoes as he could devise, for the purpose of 
showing off the graces of his horsemanship. Ladjf 
Elizabeth bowed and smiled, and pretended to be 
taken up with the crowd around her, while her 
thoughts were full of the important ceremony of the 
following day. They stopped to chat with a knot of 
friends at Grosvenor-gate entrance. The lady’s horse 
became a little restive; she endeavoured to check hiii4 
and complained that her rein was too long. 

Sir Romeo, as 1 said before, could never resist e 
pun: in so brilliant a company as the present the pro¬ 
vocation was tenfold, and he flashed out without a 
moment’s deliberation,** Your Lodyship’s reign, ” said 
he, “ will soon be short enough. ” 

All the company laughed and vowed that Sir 
Romeo wus the wittiest creature under the sun-— 
Lady Elizabeth laughed too, the company dupersed, 
and our lady and her lover turned their steeds home¬ 
wards. The sun was setting—'* To morrow!” ex¬ 
claimed Sir Romeo, with an enraptured air. and cast¬ 
ing a look towards his companion, meaning that the 
word should speak volumes. 

** Ahem,” said Lady Elizabeth, coolly. 

I *« When that sun rises next, it will be to light os to 
I the altar.” 

** Are you sure of that ?” asked she, in a very snb- 
I dued, but firm tone of voice. 

I Sir Romeo stared her in the face, and was startled 
I at an uncommon expression observable in her ooipiie> 
nance. 

•* My love!” exclaimed he. 

The lady made no reply, but by giving her hone a 
smart cut with her whip. 

Lady Elizabeth chanced to have her eye that mo¬ 
ment fixed upon the carriage of the Countess of Cana- 
way, which was turning down Oxford street fiom 
Park lane. The Countess recognized her, and the 
tw'u ladies bowed ; Lady Elizabeth wa^ so intent npon 
her friend, that Sir Romeo’s exclamation was lost 
upon her. He looked her steadfastly in her face, and 
perceived a constrained and settled ooolnen there. 

** Madam !” said he, in some alarm. 

Lady Elizabeth appeared to be taking fright at an 
Omnilms, and made no answer. The mind of her 
lover gave way to dire suspicions. Dear Madam !** 
repeated he; but at that moment a wagon, laden with 
iron bars approached, making a clatter that drownad 
every syllable that be could utter. The lady csot no 
look either to the right or to the leA, and they reached 
home without conversation. 

**Sir Romeo,” said the lady, as soon as they met in 
the parlour, after divesting themselves of their riding 
dresses, ** You ere a very witty man.” 

*• For heaven's sake, my dear Madam, what do yon 
mean f ’ exclaimed he, more alarmed by the cool and 
determined resolution of her looks, than by the words 
she uttered. 

** Yon havo too much wit for roe. Sir Romeo.” 

•* My dear Lady Elizabeth! are you madf’ 

•* Less so to day than yesterday. I wish you aU 
manner of happiness, and a fitter consort than a sim¬ 
ple creature like myself.” 

** Good heavens. Madam! what have I done V* 

•* Good bye for the last time. Sir Romes Montrevor;” 
and the lady disappeared. The astounded lover saw 
her no more. He haunted her dwelling, wrote her let¬ 
ters, stirred up his friends in his behalf, begged, intreat- 
ed, implored, protested, bewailed, threatened, talked ^ 
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of hongii:^, drowning, and going mad; bat all would 
not da Lady Elizabeth wai inflezible, and would 
never oee him again. She has never seen him to this 
present hour. She was a great believer in omens, un< 
lucky days, prognostications, second sights, dec. The 
unlucky remark of Sir Romeo had struck her instan- 
tuieously, for she happened to be that moment ponder* 
ing upon the momentous change about to be^l her, 
and the perils that might lurk unseen in her path. 

" Your ladyship’s reign will be s^ort enough, ” sound* 
ed like the knell to all her high hopes. It conjured 
up images that filled her mind with apprehension and 
dismay. She thought of the sacrifice of her liberty, 
of family troubles, of a surly husband, and domestic 
diae(^. Her dreams of blissful love were dissipat* 
ed in a moment, and all the romance of her attach* 
ment to Sir Romeo vanished into thin air. The match 
was therefore broken ofif in an instant, for whimsical 
persons have a firmness that is sometimes called obsti¬ 
nacy. 

A twelvemonth after this catastrophe found her in 
love a second time. Lady Elizabeth had a tender 
heart, and young people get through their mishaps 
with very little permanent harm. She was struck at 
first sight with the appearance of the accomplished 
Miyor Arthur Fitz Eustace Blankcartridge, and fell in 
love with him on the spot. The major was no leas 
smitten, and their intimacy very speedily resulted in 
an engagement. Miyor Arthur Fitz Eustace Blank- 
cartridge was of high connexions, being related to the 
Blankcartridges of Fizzley Hall in Wiltshire, and third 
Cousin to the celebrated Sir Fumoeo Flash.—All tliese 
were great gunpowder characters, so that the predi¬ 
lection of Arthur Fitz Eustace for the army was quite 
natural. Of his achievements in the field, however, 1 
cannot speak, and can only say that he drove the best 
four-in*hiu)d in London. 

If every body was rejoiced at the first match with 
Sir Romeo, every body was doubly so at the second 
natch with the Major. Congratulations, felicitations, 
good wishes, and complimentry speeches were show¬ 
ered upon the fair maiden by her obliging friends 
wdth as much sincerity as one could expect Again 
file day was fixed, and all prepared. The Migo^ was 
the happiest of men, as he assured every body; and 
tamorrow was to be the happiest day of his life. To¬ 
morrow camethe sun rose as brightly as ever, the 
bridemaids were in readiness, the carriage was at the 
door. **Iam the happiest man in the army,’’said 
Major Arthur Fitz Eustace Blankcartridge. 

The Major was just about to hand his lady into the 
carriage, when, casting her eye upon her dress, she 
perceived a riband loose. ** My dear Mqjor,” said 
Lady Elizabeth, ** tie this knot ” ** Certainly, my 

lady,” replied the Major, ” a knot is more easily tied 
than untied. ” 

Lady Elizabeth started, and turned pale. What is 
the matter, my love?” said the Mqjor; “you have 
dropped the roses I gave to you.” 

'Two omens together! This was quite sufficient. | 
Lady Elizabeth trembled, and threw herself on a sofa. | 
** 1 cannot marry you, Major,” said she. 

“ Not marry!” exclaimed the mqjor. “ Not marry!” 
echoed every one about her. But Lady Elizabeth 
was adamant, and rapaatsd that she would not marry 
the Major. It was in the fetes. A wilful man will 
have his way—why not a wilful woman ? 

The Msgor despatched, she led a somewhat secluded 
life for two or three years, but so charming a creature 
could not be long without a suitor. The next upon 
the list was the Hon. Phelim Fudgebubble, M. P, bet¬ 
ter known in the House of Commons for crying “ Hear! 
hear!” than for any thing commencing with “Mr. 
Speaker!” The Hon. Gentleman made great pro¬ 
cess in her affections, and might have brought his suit 
to a succesfol close, had he not in the midst of an in¬ 


teresting conversation upon connubial happiness, drop¬ 
ped an expression about “ dividing the house.” The 
phrase is in parliament, but bad in femilies; and 
an expression of such sinister import could not ^ to 
have its efiRect upon Lady Elizabeth, who thereby call¬ 
ed to recollection that the Hon. Mr. Fudgebubble had 
been already once married, and was said to have 
quarrelled with hw wife. Perhaps he might have 
poisoned her. She accepted the omen, and dismissed 
theM.P. 

This mishap made another chasm in her public ca¬ 
reer, for Lady Elizabeth kept herself in eclipse for se¬ 
veral years, and people began to discover when she 
came again into the fashionable world, that she was 
wearing. Still she had much beauty lefi, and was 
able to turn the head of the wealthy Dr. M'Visitum, 
who was a decided favourite with the ladies, and no 
inconsiderable match. But she rejected the Doctor, 
having unluckily heard him say he could “ kill two 
birds,” &C. “ You are just the man I don’t wantthen,’' 
said she. 

My aunt—-so I must now call her, for by this time 
she had got to be decidedly of a “ certain age”—had 
still a chance left She won the heart of Mr. Will 
Wetherbraio, the famous projector, who would cer¬ 
tainly have carried her off, but had his whims as well 
as the lady, and he insisted on being married on the 
first of April, at which proposal she took fright, and 
would have no more to say to him. 

Shall ladd that my aunt still talks of love, marriage, 
and domestic felicity? With all her disappointments, 
she is sanguine and confident still, and remains in the 
I firm persuasion that the right man will cast up at 
last . 


Chinese Lantern Feast.— This celebrated feast is 
held on the fifteenth day of the first month, and is so 
called from the almost innumerable lanterns hung out 
of the houses and streets, which it is said are computed 
at two hundred millions. On thu day are exposed lan¬ 
terns of all prices, of which some cost near two thou¬ 
sand croWhs. Many of the grandees retrench some¬ 
what every day, out of their table, drees, or equipage 
to appear the more magnificent at this feast The lan¬ 
terns are adorned with gilding, sculpture painting, ja¬ 
panning and similar ornaments. The size of some is 
extravagant, not less than thirty feet in diameter; they 
represent halls and chambers. Two or three of such 
machines would make handsome houses ;nQ fact, the 
Chinese eat, lodge, receive visits, have calls, and enact 
plays in a lantern. To illumine them a large number 
of torches or lamps are introduced, the efifect of which 
is beautiful. In these they exhibit a number of shows 
to divert the people. Besides these enormous lanterns 
there are a number of others, smaller in size, which 
usually consist of six feces or lights, each about foot 
feet high, and one and a half broad, framed in wood fine¬ 
ly gilt, and adorned; over these they stretch a fine 
transported silk, curiously painted with fiowers, trees, 
and sometimes human figures. The painting is very 
extraordinary, and the colours extremely bright; and 
when the torches are lighted they appear highly 
gantand surprising. 


A Legal Distinction.—Two proiffinent advocatea 
in the eastern section, within filly miles of Bangor, 
were once engaged in a case in Court cm opposite 
sides. Their feelings were very mush enlisted in 
their client’s fevor. One of them, in the course of his 
remarks, made an assertion which very much excited 
the other, who, thereupon sprang upon his feet and 
exclaimed, “Brother C. do 3 rou say that as a lawyer, or 
as a man ? If you say it as a lawyer it is very well* 
but if you say it as a man, you ue 1” 
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llDder thif tide a writer in die Daily Chronicle for* 
nitth ftd ite readers, several yean since, with the follow¬ 
ing amusing sketch of % truly eccentric character, who, 
in his time, passed through a variety of scrapes, 
enough to immortalize any ordinary personage. It is , 
for the purpose of handing down to posterity the few 
remaining recollections of that singular man, Billy 
Wigglesworth, that we have transferred these remi¬ 
niscences into our pages. They poasea a charm cal¬ 
culated to interest the reader, but more particularly 
those who have a knowledge of tho individual to whom 
they refer. 

Billy Wigglesworth’s distinguished characteristic 
was a fondness for that mode of self-amusement, at the 
expense of others, commonly called manual wit. In 
this he was very expert, and spared no pains to ac¬ 
quire perfection. In fact, my recollections of the man 
are almost entirely confined to his exploits of this na¬ 
ture. 1 hope my reminiscences will not be thought 
tinworthy of being classed with those of my predeces¬ 
sors in t^ same line, nor altogether without value as 
memoiret pour semr. when the domestic history of 
Philadelphia colhes to be written. He who is their 
subject, left the world many years ago, and led neither 
kindred nor friend behind him. This encourages me 
to write with freedom, but shall not induce me to in¬ 
dulge my inveniion-—especially as mine is not of the 
must active. 

1 have been so long approaching my subject, that 1 
feel like the man of whom Knickerbocker tells, that be 
took so long a run to jump over a hill, that he was 
completely out of breath when he arrived at the loot. 
After such a preface, too, I am almost ashamed of the 
paucity of my materials. Brevity, how'ever. is not of¬ 
ten a subject of complaint to any but the writer; and, 
moreover, as no body knows me, what have I to fear ? 

The first time 1 recollect seeing Billy Wigglesworth 
was one Saturday aflemuon, shortly after 1 had moved 
into his neighbourhood. He stood at his own door, 
with his pockets filled with ginger-nuts, baked, ac¬ 
cording to his special directions, by Flickwire, the 
confectioner mentioned by the correspondent of the 
, New York Gazette. His house, by the way, was not 
pulled down to make room for Mr. Dobson*a{ at any 
rate, if it was, Flickwire lived a few doors fiirther 
north. 

He had two or three daughters, who oondacted the 
buaineas after bis decease—^very amiable and genteel 
yooug women they were too. But I must avoid di- 
gressiona, or 1 shall fill your paper, to the exclusion 
of the many articles of interest which yon editors al¬ 
ways have on hand, though yon don’t always produce 
them. Billy would stand with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, and to every boy that passed, *‘bera, 
my man, take some gingerbread.’* lliey all snapped 
at it, ** blessing their maw destined to that good hour,” 
as Milton has it. Before the unfortunate gourmand 
reached the corner, be might be seen streaming at the 
nwuth and eyes os though be bad swallowed fire, so 
hotly was the «ake seasoned with the strongest Cay. 
enne. Billy’s sides would shake with unsxtinguUh^ , 
laughter until he saw another victim near at hand. 

Two or three of his young female neighbours, by 
dint of frequent importunity, perhaps of actual du¬ 
resse. had extorted from him the promise of a pound¬ 
cake for their next tea party. They notified the even¬ 
ing to him, and when their friends were collected, be¬ 
gan to feel some uneasiness at the non-appearance of 
Ae expected present About eight o'clock, however, 
in stalked Flickwire’s boy, with a cake of magnificent 
dimensiono, frosted as thickly and as purely as the 
summit of Mount Blanc, or the unapproadiable Hi- j 
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malaya, and starred with nebnlie of countless fomfiht 
! Oh. Billy is the man for the ladies,” was the unani- 
I moua exclamation of the gretefijl spinsters, and a bam- 
per of parfait amouTy sneh as Hebe poured to Jove, 
went round to his health. They then proceeded to 
slice the cake, but the knife was thin, and bent in the 
operation. They then took the carver, but that seem¬ 
ed dull. They sharpened it on the steel, but in vain. 
They tried the grind stone, but still the knife fell 
edgeless as the Pagan’s blade on the shield of Orleana. 
C ^lieve, but am not quite sure, tliat a hatchet wos 
their last resort. This peeled off the sugar, and dis¬ 
played, with a crust, brown, hard, and shining aa tha 
inner surface of an earthen pot, a thrice baked loaf of 
rye bread; a titter was beard in the entry, and a hob¬ 
nailed shoe, stealing out of the front door. One and 
all they vowed vengeance against the gay deceiver, 
though they should marry him to obtain it BoC his 
hour was not come. 

A widow lady, standing at her door, one summer 
evening, as was the custom in those days of |»ifflitive 
simplicity, saw billy passing with a petty-pan of most 
enticing cheese-cake in his hand. She longed for m 
I taste, as William Little wit longed for pig at Bartholo¬ 
mew Fair. ** Do, Billy, give me but a spoonful.** 

•* Not a morsel,” said Billy, it’s for a sick friend.** 

‘ I’ll take it from below, where no mortal can see 
j the hole.” 

Billy sighed a reluctant consent, and the widow 
burned in and out again with a table-spoon, which, 
now-a-days, might serve as deputy to a soup-ladle. TV> 
plunge it into the pun, and thence into her mourh, 
was the work of a moment; but still more speedily 
I was it spirted upon the pavement 
! **rm glad you like it.” said our hero; "you maj 
get enough for two-pence, at the currier’s to feast your 
family.” 

I Billy was once seen to go round the comer with • 

I band-box in his hand. On his return, he waswaylaud 
by two damsels, who insisted on seeing the ccmteDls. 

I In vain he begged and declared that it was but a 
! plain black bonnet, for an old woman that washed for 
him. ** No, no, you are going to be roarried, or elae 
you’re about mischief, and see it we will.” Finding 
escape impossible, he first swore them to secrecy, and 
then cautiously looking round, raised the lid. Tlia 
girls screamed and scampered if as they had Been m 
ghost. Billy sniggered, and went home. The secret 
was so religiously kept, on both sides, that the contenta 
of the band-box are as yet unknowxL It leaked out, 
however, that Billy had been, not to the milliner*a, 
but to a crockery shop; and for this, the neighbotixv 
were indebted to a young friend of mine, who had aa 
much laudable cariosity in his emoposatioa as peeping 
Tom of Covealry. 

I The persecutions of the women at length indnead 
Billy to look out for a wifo to defend him. 

There lives no goose so gray, but soon or late, 

She finds some himest gander for her mate i 

and I suppose the rule works both ways, for Billy soon 
appeared as a jolly, thriving wooer. We all looked for 
a merry wedding, and preparations were made for a 
serenade. The future, however, though mature both 
in age and charms, proved to be a very woman, and 
jilted him after the day was fixed. This was (he first 
engagement ever known to be broken in Phi]adelphia» 
and she who set the example has ranch to answer for, 
as it has since been imitated with deplorable frequen¬ 
cy. The circumstance were made known to the 
neighbors by the goldsmith, and I remember how we 
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•I «iYied Inm the marf he bed to lei. Be wm m 
Moetent deeand for a fortnight Bilif ease into haa 
•hop one Monday morning, with a look of giin dcear- 
aioalioa, leized a hammer, laid the ring on the anail, 
and with a blow which would have done credit to 
the aim of Vulcan, amadied it inia utter annifaila- 
tiau. 

G—d bleaa me, Mr. Wiggleaworth, what wHl 3 fOur 
wife aay ?” 

“ My wife! what wife ? 1 have no wife!” Ihua say¬ 
ing, he stalked out, apparently much relieved. 

The lender poMion ^ving been once excited in his 
heart, could not be quenched, though he found it p^ 
•ibie to change its object. Uis second matrimonial 
project he wisely kept to himself, and so cautiously 
avoided even a smirk that might betray him, that he 
was thought to be pining under his brat disappoint¬ 
ment. One Tuesday morning he called (m me, and 
placed in my hand with great solemnity, and without 
speaking, a piece of brown parchment, cut, probably, 
from the head of one of his unsaleable drums, it’s 
form was square, with the comers cut off 

« What’s this, IJilly?” 

“ Read,” said de, and walked away. 

1 did r^, and found an invitation, in large Roman 
characters, to the best of my recollection, in the fol¬ 
lowing words :—*• William Wigglesworlh desires to 
see J. B. at U o’clock, A. M., on Wednesday.” 'The 
same evening the inquisitive youth, whom 1 have al¬ 
ready mentioned, saw a olorgyinan enfer the back 
door of a house, not fer off, which Billy sometimes vi- 
lited. The next morning I wailed on him according 
to invitation, and found—^a punch-drinking. 1 never 
was at a merrier one. Whether his married life was 
happier than his bachelorship, I cannot pretend to say. 
It certainly furnished less amusement to his neigh¬ 
bours. 

The incidents whidi I have here related ore all 
facts, as their dullness will perhaps sufficiently prove. 

I believe there is no one living who can be displeased 
with their publication. 

The eva that men do lives after them—the good is 
oft interred with their bones. So said a poet whom i 
venerate beyond all others, for preserving the meox)- 
ry of a wise and worthy namesake and successor of 
my own. The posthumous fate of those who have 
done neither good nor evil, in a degree worthy of re¬ 
cord, the same autbonty has not thought fit to com¬ 
municate. Yet a dass which embraces at least nioe- 
tenths of the civilized portion of the great human fa- 
mily is, surely, not beneath the philosopher’s attention; 
sod of this dass the most profound anthropologists 
would be content to take Billy Wigglesworlh as a 
sample. There lives not the man who can aay that i 
he ever received serious wrong at Billy's hands; 
though, if the brute creation were gifted as in the 
days of dEsop and Pilpay, among cats and dogs the 
ghost of more than one accuser might rise npw That 
any one was ever the better for him, it would be 
equally difficult to prove. Feeling conscious of no 
great capacity to be useful, he wisely abstained inim 
attempting what was beyond his power, and was con¬ 
tent to take care of number one. That this is the 
true way to go comfortably through the world, Billy 
is one among a thousand proofs. Whether the inte¬ 
rest taken by posterity (not his, for be had none) in 
his memory, which has led one or two old friends to 
insist on the publicatiofk of such additional reminis- 
oenoes, as 1 have preserved concerning him, be attri¬ 
buted to the same cause may be doubted. 

It wea said of a certain wH, that hit jokes failed on 
paper, because he could not print his face. 1 am sen¬ 
sible that I write in vain to all but those who are fa¬ 
miliar with Billy Wigglesworth's outward Yet 

■any of Umbo remain ; and they who have seen him, 


pr me f TB no foinc reoolleetfon of kieoutwaid prnemf B 
He etande before them yet, alive and stradffimg; hie 
bands thrum deeply into his breeehes pockets; yet 
not so deeply hot t^t several inoiiea of his bare wrists 
are visible between the said pockets and the estTOmi- 
ty of his coat deeves. Such was the peculiar forma¬ 
tion-—the idle osynensy, if I may so caH it, ef either 
his limbs or his gaimentw—that even when he had wU 
tained the mature age of fifty-seven, they seemed an 
resolutely determined not to agree with each other, as 
thoee of an over-grown boy of fifteen. 

Fielding and Scarron might have deecribed foe nd- 
ment, but Hogarth would have given up the man in 
despair. Ariosto said of the most refined and accom¬ 
plished of his heroes, '^nstura il feoe e poi ruppe la 
slampa”—nature broke the stamp in wffich shb had 
cast himend Byron has applied the line to the in¬ 
comparable Sheridan. To my mind, it applies with 
mu<fo more truth to Billy. Bonaparte said that if ha 
had two Vtodaounes in his army, he mum have shot 
one of them. The mighty mother was too carefol of 
her children to place two Billy Wiggieswoith’s withm 
the same sphere. One was quite enough for amital 
man to lau^ at and live. 1 have been a great fre¬ 
quenter of the theatres in the hem of times. I hove 
seen Bates in King Arthur, Harwood in Jerry Sneak, 
Blisset in Sheepface, Charles Mathews in Caleb 
Quotem. I have pored over the pages of CoMey Cil^- 
ber till Nokes, Dogget, Pinkethman, Leigh, Underhill, 

I and Eetcourt, come Co my memory like men with 
I whom I have been hand and glove. 

From recollections of these I turn to that of Billy, 
and exclaim that if he had ew met his fellow, t^ 
worid would have burst its im. Tlie embraces of 
Noodle and Doodle would have seemed as solemn, in 
comparison, as the meeting oP Hannibal and Afeica- 
nus, translated from Livy for the use of schools. The 
yhmf —the uneztinguished laughter, as Pope 
has it—that shook the roof of Homer’s heaven, wbm 
Vulcan undertook to act as locum Vtnena for Ganymede, 
would have been no more to compare to die universal 
roar that must have followed, than the suppressed gig¬ 
gle of a prude at a doable entendre to the hearty 
shout of a tenant in arrears on quarter day at his land¬ 
lord’s best joke, or tbe hoane croakings of Kean in 
Bosworih field, to the thunder of old George Cooke’s 
brazen lungs. 

1 have said thus innch, not in the vnki hope of do- 
scribing my hero, but to convince foe reader that he 
was undescribable ; and having, as t trust, suceeeded 
in this, I now proceed to record the few anccdotee I 
have preserved in addition to tiwee contained in my 
first oommumcation. 

I find, upon oodgelling my memory, that die two 
matrimonial attempts already narrated were not the 
only ones on which Billy ventured. He was a great 
pedestrian, and his Sunday walks frequently carried 
him as for as Providence township—about fifteen 
miles below the city, I believe, west of old Chester. 

I em not quite certain of its situation. Going and re¬ 
turning, he used to breakfast and sup at a tavern on 
the road, paying for his entertainraent, as he carried 
no more money than enough to pay his passage at the 
tnridge, with marbles, jack-jompeTs, and, occasionally, a 
broken set of nine-pins; these articles being, as I have 
mentioaed, muck more scarce and valneble than at 
present. It is an unsociable neighbourhood, in tbe coun¬ 
try, where people are ignorant of each other’s domes¬ 
tic affiurs at the distance ef eight or ten miles. Tho 
object of Billy’s visit to Providence became the sub¬ 
ject of conversation as far up the road as the Blue 
Bell; and, one Sunday evening, as he stopped at the 
place of refreshment, on his return, the landlord, with¬ 
out noticing that his visage was rather lon^ than 
usoal, began to joke him about neighbour Sintpsau’e 
pretty niece. “ Pkhaw!aaid BiUy. father profonely— 
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but he meent no harm—^ Tve trusted in Protridence 
long enough. I'll go back to my shop, and there 1 
trust nobody.” He kept bis word, for no one can 
say that be ever bought a penny trumpet from Billy 
on credit 

It is a received opinion that the object of a writer 
should be to teach others what he himself knows al¬ 
ready. My experience, which, to be sure, is but small, 
enables me to say, that if a man wishes to acquire in¬ 
formation on any subject, the best thing he can do is 
to write about it—and not only to write, but to pub¬ 
lish, if he can persuade any body to print For in¬ 
stance, SGBpe mecum reputavi, as Cicero says—I have 
oAen perplexed myself in considering bow Billy's 
first engagement came to be broken. It was agre^, 
by all who knew him, that Isaac Mendoza and the 
lovely Margaret were not more fitly paired. My nar¬ 
rative had scarcely escaped from the press, when the 
cause, which I had sought in vain for twenty years, 
was communicated to me by the same inquisitive 
fhend, of whom 1 have before made honourable men¬ 
tion ; now no longer young and active, but still in¬ 
dulging his old propensity ; ICunging constantly about 
the courts of law, and frequently serving his country 
as a iali» de circumstantibus. According to his ac¬ 
count, when every thing appeared to be settled, and 
Billy had even tried the ring upon his fair one's fin¬ 
ger, on which, after it had been squeezed over her 
knuckle, it hung like a boy’s hoop upon the stick with 
which he drives it, certain papers were produced by 
the lady's nephew, who had lately taken to the study 
of the law, and had also gained some reputation 
writing poetry for Poor Will’s Almanac, the only book 
that Billy ever read. * Ah,” said Billy; Tom has 
some verses for the occasion. That’s clever. Let's 
bear them.” He placed himself in an attitude which 
we may imagine, si parva licet componere magnis, to 
have b^n not unlike that of a ** full blown Bufo,” 
awaiting tbe immortal strains of the British Homer, 
when suddenly the words this indenture, struck his as¬ 
tonished ear, **Rather an odd beginning for an epitha- 
lamium,” quoth Billy, (1 don't know whore he learned 
the word,) " but go on.” He did go on, through six 
foolscap pages of downright prose, by which all the 
estate, real, and personal of the said Susan Skimp, was 
to be settled on the said Susan and her heirs, to the 
atter exclusion of the future husband. The real es-! 
tate was tbe ninth of a seventh of a bouse situated on 
a street running South from Pewter Flatter Alley.— 
The personal, besides a dog, cat, monkey,squirrel, and 
parrot, consisted in one share of bank stock, half a 
pew in St. Paul’s church, certain articles of house¬ 
hold furniture, and the personal habiliments of the 
foir Susanna. Billy was willing to yield all but the 
last On this point be stoutly refused compliance; 
not, as he said, for the value of the articles; they 
could be of no use to him ; but for the looks ot the 
thing. His mistress, backed bys her legal adviser, in¬ 
sisted ; at last he swore he would rather live a bache¬ 
lor all the days of his life, if be lived as long as Ma^ 
thuselah or old Parr. 

** Troop, then, and good riddance, you great, gawky, 
baboon,” said the gentle one. 

** Better lead a baboon in this world, than a bevy 
of apes in the next,” retorted the lover; then suddenly 
softening, he seized her hand, and, as he drew from it 
tbe ring he had placed there, exclaimed—^ It was 
love, not money, that brought me here. 1 loved you 
well enough to take you in your—(Billy named it, 
but I am afraid)—but rot me if i take you without 
one." 

So saying, he rushed to the goldimith’s where the 
Boene took place that I have already described. 1 
forgot, however, to mention that, after smashing the 
he picked up the pieces carefully, and put them 
into his pocket The historian may pass over all but 


great events; tbe biographer most be minute: Meo- 
dax ille Plutarchus is my model, in all but bit disre« 
gard for the truth. 

The quarrel took place on a Monday. The esnew 
may perhaps be found in a little incident that occur-' 
red the day preceding. Billy had a pew in Christ 
Church, from which he never absented himself on 
Sunday, when in town. His mistress insisted on his 
going to St. Paul's. On this day he accompanied her, 
but before tbe sermon was half over, clapped his 
handkerchief to his face, as if his nose was bleeding, 
and bustled away. In the evening he made his usual 
visit, and just as his innamorata had condoled with 
him on the misfortune, a tattling friend entered, whose 
pew joined BHly’s own. 

You came very late this morning, Mr. Wigglee- 
worth, to church. How did you like the sermon from 
the Doctor ? Did you not think he was rather hard 
on some of us ?” 

“ You must have forgotten your specs, Mr. Dei^ 
rickson,” said Mias Susan; “ Mr. Wigglesworth was 
with me.” 

“ My eyes are not quite old enough to cheat me,** 
began Mrs. Derrickson. 

Billy winked, hemmed, fidgetted, blew his probos¬ 
cis, poked her with his e.*jow, whistled, trod on her 
corn*—but all in vain. The flood-^tee were opened, 
and out it came. After stammering out aoroethin^ 
about a free country and liberty of conscience, he 
thought the safest plan was to take himself od^ and 
accordingly did so. When the lady came to reflect oo 
this act of insubordination, she probably concluded 
that one so hard to manage before matrimony, might 
prove no Jerry afterwards. At any rate, 1 know no 
I better way of accounting for the scurvy treatment he 
met with the next day. 

Of the lady to whom he was afterwards actually 
united, 1 have little or no knowledge, except that the 
initials of her name were the seme with his own.^— 
To this argument, Billy assured a friend of mine, he 
resorted with success, after he had found all others in¬ 
effectual. “ 1 besought her,” said he, to connder 
how all the articles of domestic utility, on which oar 
names were marked, seemed made to be united in 
one common stock. And oh! exclaimed I, with fortn- 
nate inspiration, how can we live in solitary single¬ 
ness, when every tea-spoon, table-spoon, pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief and pillow-case, cries aloud to each of ns, 
W! W! ” H^ the faithful Penelope been assailed 
with eloquence like this, Polymetis Od 3 rBseus might 
have whistled for his wife. 

On the evening of the wedding, shortly after the 
clergyman had departed, a knock was heard at the 
front door, and the voice of a grave and elderly man, 
inquiring in rather a ro 3 r 8 teriou 8 tone, **ls William 
Wigglesworth within f” 

“ He is,” replied tbe old woman, who served 
as cook, chambermaid, and portress, and had little 
enough to do in her triad of employmenta—^walk in’* 
—aiMl in walked Davy £—• with a cradle. 

** You’ve mistaken the bouse, friend,” said tbe 
blushing bride; ** we have ordered no such artide.” 

Billy, who like all wags, mortally hated a joke at 
bis own expense, waxed angry, but his ancient do¬ 
mestic pacified him by remarking, ** Well, well, we 
don't want it, and perhaps never may; but it's a good 
sign, at least” 

A glass of anniseed and a slice of cake were oflbied 
to Davy, but be refused them, and walked oflTin great 
dudgeon, threatening revenge, but moderate, against 
the knaves who had sent him on a fool's errand. 

Billy, however, suspected that tbe notion was Davy*k 
own; and that he had brought the cradle merely for 
the fun of telling the story. To attack him with a 
practical joke, seemed like defying him at his own 
weapons, and he vowed to leidiate. An ocernkm 
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won offered. About three weeks aAerwards, a watch¬ 
man came into his shop to buy a rattle, his old one, as 
he said, being worn out. Billy, with his usual thirst 
aAer knowledge, inquired whether he expected to 
have any particular use for it that night; and while 
chaffering for the instrument, pumped the whole mat¬ 
ter out of him. A noted physician and druggist in 
the city had ornamented the summit of his door with 
the figure of a golden pelican; the busts of Folhergill 
and Galen having become too numerous to be attrac¬ 
tive/ Certain idle dogs had frequently amused them¬ 
selves, by stealing the splendid emblem in the night 
time, depositing it at a distance, and then privately 
sending word to the Doctor of the place were he 
might find it; so that half his time was spent in wild 
goose chases afier his pelican, to the equal detriment 
of his patients and himself. At last he feed the watch¬ 
man to watch for the rogues, and this night they were 
to be caught. Bi% wanted no more. He waited 
patiently till about ,balf>paat ten at night, when he 
despatched a note to Davy, informing him that the 
Doctor was dead, and that he was wanted at once to 
take measure for a coffin. The body, he added, had 
been leA alone in the house, from a foolish fear of 
contagion, but the key of the front door was placed 
under the pelican. Davy hurried away with board 
and stools. While mounted on one of the latter, bu¬ 
sily feeling for the key, he felt himself seized from 
twhinel, with no tender gripe, while a bucket of cold 
■water showered on him from above. In vain he re- 
wionstraled. « Away with the villain!” roared the 
Doctor from the window, and the unfortunate inno- 
-eent spent the night in the watch-house. 

‘The main circumstances of this last anecdote will 
net'have, like most of the rest, the grace of novelty to 
recommend them. They are familiar to many, and, I 
understand, have already been extremely well told in 
print But the author of the trick has never before 
been mentioned ; and I doubt whether he was known 
to any but myself. As it was one of Billy’s most 
striking and successful exploits, I could not, in justice 
to his memory, omit it 


A Talk op the Balasore Roads. — Cawemico, 
hast thou ever suffored from fever and ague? No! 
Try it then by all means, for you will scarce ever 
find a closer friend. I can’t say for which of 

my sins this visiter was forced upon me; but I evi-! 
dently made myself axtremely/ngreeable to hira;,for,^for: 
the space of ten months, he would tnke no hipts, hqw-, 
ever bi^d, and leave me. Orestes and his <Ifiend; 
were but bowing apquaintenQe,compered with ys: if 
I changed my residence a dosefi’times,-he was as snie 
to follow me as a dim from (Gibsotv^/isiium hahiU^ 
Gibson’s dished—wbo*U patronise tfie ignorant 
patient” after this jqg? JVlistaking me for an oak,4ie 
clang to roe like ivy, or like a Scqtoh Ensign to his 
Commanding Officer when Ad|iutanoy is voeant, 
who si dixeris (Bstua mtdtUf he was worse .than >a .poor 
relation, a greater bore than the Trade Association. 
At last, in despair, I waadoroed .to Tjprpceed to sea :to 
rid myself of this unwelcome j^uest 

1 luui not been many days .off* the Heef Buoy before 
1 was enabled to venture upon deck after sun-set With 
impunity; and it was on one delicious evening, when 
Ifiad seated myself on the hen-coops, and was idly 
'Watching the phosphoric effect of our rapid passage 
trough ihe water, that our Skipper joined me. Wor¬ 
thy sotfl! a kinder, a more liberal, and as he had 
wved himself, a more gallant spirit, breathed not. 
w was one who by his own merit had risen firam 
tieihre the mast to his present station. 

'**Glad to see you on deck again. Sir. Fm thinking 
we’ve dtis^sd that ague of yours altogeffier," was 
bia opening salutation.^** Thanks to your kindnem, 
L 


and (he sea breeze, I think we have, Captain,” replied 
I; ** but I must also attribute some portion of my 
cure to my being enabled to resume my cigar, noi 
wnhst/mding the faculty in Calcutta assured me that 
smoking was most injurious.” 

“Them doctors are regular humbugs anyhow! 
Smoking hurl a man! why blow me if Td give it up, 
no, not if I were threatened with being made a volun¬ 
teer again. I saved my own life, and the lives of 
a ship’s crew, ay! and Honorable John, a pilot vessel, 

into the bargain, by smoking a cheroot once.”_“The 

devil you did !” said 1; “ ’lis the funniest result of in¬ 
haling toKacco I ever heard of, the very funniest.”_ 

“No lie for all that, though, and I’ll tell you. Sir, how 
it came to pass.” And the .pilot commenced his yarn 
somewhat after the followir^ shape :—“ Why you see. 
Sir, (said he,) ’iwas in the Sou’-west moonsoon, as we 
were riding in Balasore Ropds with a hundred and 
twenty faibouis ,ont--sure enough it did blow that 
night uncommon ! I was a youngster then, and had 
charge of the fpracastle wafeh, and was trudging it 
backwards and forwards wkh a cheroot in my gills, 
and the Uscacs wore a ^akfog it easy under the lee 
of the booms and weather bulwarks: well. Sir, it 
wanted but a little of^iighl bells, and I was thinking 
of sending down a ’tween decks to rouse up young 
Pipes for the next watch, when blow me! if I did’nt 
see a thundering big ship bearing down slap stem on 
us. There war’nt time for us to slip: and we might 
as well have halloo’d to Old Davy, as to that ship on 
such a night, when the wind was a howling and 
whistling through our rigging like ten thousand 
devils: so I whipped oflT the apron—you know what 
theapron is?—it covers the touch-hole of our six-pound¬ 
er,) and clapped my lighted cheroot to it. Bhoom! 
you ought to have seen the big vessel when she heard 
that, as she suddenly rounded to, just carrying away 
our jib and flying jib-booms. They were in a tarna¬ 
tion funk anyhow, letting all go by the run like mad 
’uns. And so you see, Sir, as I was a saying, if I 
had’nt been smoking, we should all have m^e a 
hole in the water that night, for the ship would have 
walked clean over us.” 

j *‘Ji was, indeed, a narrow escape,” I was going to 
say; but, the Skipper interrupted me with “ Bah! but 
that wam’t ,the worst of the business, for the powder 
from the.touchrhole blew away my cigar, and I never 
recovered it ei|ice,ai^ where.” 


in 1777, Volaqi^ was an excellent bufifo at the 
opera^hoimadejhisifirst bow to the public at a fair; 
his splendid increase of reputation he did not bear 
with the .oalmness of a philosopher. He had been 
called, by ovay of entinence, GeannoL This important 
personage vwas once invited by the Marquis de Bran- 
-eas;lo his botel,twith the viesv of entertaining his com¬ 
pany. When he wasianooimced, the Marquis led him 
to the awemhled <gufsts, and said, “ Ladiea—gentle¬ 
men, Jiere is Geaonot, whom I have the honour of in¬ 
troducing.” Lord,” interrupted the austere buffo, 
** I was Geaonot, when i played at the Boulevards; 
bot at present 1 am Monsieur Volange.” ** So be it,” 
said file Marquis; “ but as we don’t choose to have 
any but Geannot, let Monsieur Volange be led out of 
doors.” ^ 


It is nid, wa do not J&now how truly, dhnt A«rd 
Brougham in a playful mood, .not long ainpe, 
wrote the followingiepitaph on himselfr-fr 
"Here reader, turn your iveepiagm*^Owr 
My foten useful moral teaohes; 

T!he hole in wbieh my body Los, 

Could not contain one half my qpMahai.” 



There if mch a thing as cutting it too fat The pitcher that goei too often to the well may be bcoka- 
Better fuit your circumatanoef to your puife, like the old lady that could not buy both veal ai^ ham. She 
aent to the butcher a reqneat for *'a pennyworth of veah cut with a hammy knife/* Thia waa thrift Tbi 
applicant in the caae ^fore ua, haa paid all hia eaminga in intereat to the uaurer who livea in the neigkboh 
ho^ of Tenth and Market who only)chaiged him five per cent, a month for the nae of money. He hai biei 
completely chawed qp and apit out again—and ia, aa a laat seaouroe, trying to extract water from tindei^-lM 
ficm a atone. He might aa well, aa to expect commiaeration from old Gripea. He haa indeed tried it odm 
too often, and it ia no ga 



“Ere*a your piea—all ot—all ot^rautting piea—^hoyater piea—weal piea—all ot—all ot—hoyatec ao^lj 
made of boyatera—none of the piea ha*nt made of cata, like them bought of the feller what runa the hoppo«iti«*** 
A very neoeaaary pie^ of information, aa many peraona, in their eating of mutton piea, have found oonethinK 
marvelloualy reambling the acratchera of a cat. Our young friend feeb like Adam did before he ate foe ep 
pie. He haa nothing in diia breechea pocket. Ho feela perfectly out of aorta, aa every pcaiaon doea ebe 
haa not the wherewithal; and the vender won't accept the ofi^red hoop in exchange. Did yoa ever go ine • 
atrange placet-call for a fimcy drink—end, after gulping it, find youiaelf metaph3mcally aimated foni>—el* 
foough you have a clm^ of pantiee, your pantiea have no change. There'a a bofoerer for foe learned aooia- 
hbbfj^i^^ “ extremely unl^ for the bar*keeper to kick you out, although he might vriah to ihfi^ 
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WHICH IS THE BEIDEI 


A W 9 nhipper in faihion’i train, I lojoumed in the 
aonuner of ’32 at Saratoga Springs. It waa not a place 
J ielt happy or ooniented in, for divera reasons, the 
Boat potent of which waa that there Emma Somerton 
ssas not ,* and though I had often sighed to her that 
she waa all the world to me, still all “ the world” of 
fashion were phylohydrocal, (coinage of words is no 
&lony,) then how could I be away ? I had remained 
about two weeks, and the garden of my digestive 
powers have been well watered at the Congress Foun¬ 
tain—the seed of renovated health began to sprout out 
in full bloom, so 1 felt much inclined to transplant my¬ 
self to some other hot-bed of fashion. While dubiat- 
ing which way to direct the head of my tandum leader, 
circumstances which 1 am about to relate, occasioned 
my detention. 

1 was seated waiting the return of my servant, whom 
1 had sent to the post office to see if Emma had thought 
of answering my last, when I found myself soliloquiz-1 
tag in something like the following strain : i 

** This is probably the last season of my bachelorship 
^-oext summer the gordian knot will be tied, and 1 j 
enrolled a Benedict! Oh, Emma Somerton, what do I 
sacrifice for your love! No more the look oblique, 
the leer amatory, or the sigh indescribable, will be 
lavished on me—farewell the crowded ball-room, the 
* spirit-Mtiring* cotillion, * the Aem^piercing’ waltz, and 
the pride, pomp, and circumstances of glorious* 
baeheksrship, * farewell! Othello's occopation*s gone !* '* 
1 was i Atempted by the entrance of my servant 

** No letter, sir; but a young lady has sent up her 
sard,** said Simon, handing the embomed and crow- 
quilled article to me. 

**Miai Susan Wheatley*'—ah, what brings the, 
diarming Mias W. to my apartment f ** Show her np^ 
Simon.** 

Ofl* he went—mechanically drew my fingers 
thtoogh my hair, cast a furtive glance at the mirror, 
and satisfied that all was right and that I looked 
jufficiently killing, awaited the approach of my fiur 
Tioiter. 

" My dear Bliss Wheatley, the oondescensioii—*’ 
Oh, Mr. Jenkinson, I shall expire !** 

** Be seated, pray.** 

** How rude in me! what will the world say f* 

** How nan I serve the amiable fnend of Miss 8o- 
mertonf* 

Bach was our first expreanona at meeting. The 
yoong lady was evidently much embarrassed, and af¬ 
ter various pte&tory attempts at inuoducing busmeas, 
at length commenced. 

** Mr. Jenkinaon, every body knows your kindness 
yoar attention to our sex—your—** 

**Oh, why,’* thought I, ** has nature made me so ir- 
reaistable! Poor Miss Wheately—she's gone, I see.’* 

^ And it is that knowledge which has induced me 
lo apply to you under very peculiar circurosiances.*’ 
My services, Blqifam, are at your disposal—com¬ 
mand me.*’ 

" Oh, sir!—you are too good—would you believe it, 
air, 1 have run away from pa. He would have me 
marry that odious English Mr. Basil, and so—so—1 ran 
away, expecting to meet a young—don’t lookat me so, 
air, or 1 shall never be able to tell you—to meet a 
young gentleman here, sir—but I fi^ he has gone, 
and pa will be here this afternoon, as he traced me— 
that abominable old Bfiss Frampttm, I suppose told 
hia a - now, air, if you would only, consent, in ease 
he should find me before Charles comes, just 

What, Bfiss, marry you myself and so prove your 
natural protector?” 

•* Ob, 1^ dr, not Ibr die wodd! I beg paidoo, air, 


I don’t mean that yon are not a very nice young man, 
but I’ve promiMd poor Charles, you know!” 

Yes, and I’ve promised Emma Somerton, yotc 
know, and that renders it impossible.” 

“ Certainly, but if you would only be my husband a 
little while.” 

« Mias!” 

“ I mean pretend—K)nly in a joke, you know, sir ; 
why pa could not force me back lo New York, and as 
soon as Charles comes, he can easily take the maUec 
off your handk” 

Charles is a lucky fellow, and I promise to be his 
faithful locum teoens in your emergency.” 

** Thank you, sii^—oh, 1 declare—if there isn’t a 
carriage drawn up, it’s pa, it’s pa—now, my dear air, 
remember.” 

Simon was summoned, and despatched to request 
Mr. Wheatley’s presence in my room—the old gentle¬ 
man. as may be imagined, waa struck with our intel> 
ligence, but ray relationship to the Earl of Liverpool, 
and a tolerable fortune, soon made him reconcile to 
his pro tern, son-in-law. 

Well, air,” said he, after aU had been explained, 
as Mias Wheatley had requested," 1 am proud of ]rour 
alliance. Sue, you bag^e, why didn’t you tell mo 
of your preference T 1 shoi^ have made no objections. 
Son-in-law, have my carriage discharged, and thea re¬ 
join us.” 

My father^n^am took my w\fe under his arm, and 
left my apartment Rnminatioa.convinced me ^t £ 
was Iran^mely fixed—but I olways mnde up my- 
mind to brave adveiaity ,* so 1 determined to take mat¬ 
ters as cavalierly aa possible. 

At this moment another equipage darted up to the 
door—I saw the steps opened the obsequious ser- 
vants, and my city ^iend, Blr. Faulkner, alight 1 ex¬ 
pected next to see him tom round and hand out hie 
charming daughter Julia, wh^y the way bad beeik 
an old flame of mine; but a little to my surprise, the 
carriage door vras closed; be was solus. I turned, 
fiom the window lo go down and meet him when, 
sans ceremooie, my door was opened, and Bfiisa Julia 
Faulkner herself iMood befiire me. 

” Oh, my good fnend !** she cried breathless wlfit 
affright and haste, ** I am in such tenoiv—in sadt aa 
equivocal situation,” 

** Actually so,” thought I; for the young lady had 
turned the key in the lock! but Aether.througk 
agitation, inadvertence or what, I could not presuma 
to say. 

** Oh, sir! do pity and relieve me!” 

*‘How, my dear Missr speak yourwishes, and 
q^hatever a friend of yours, and the betrothed of Mise 
Emma Somerton can in honor do, shall be performed.** 

** Oh, sir, coaldn*t you act as my hnsb^ a little 
whilef’ 

« Why, I could try.** 

I " Well, will you then, my dear sir T 

Why, really Bfiss Faulkner, I have no otdeetioa 
—that i»-l have no—” 

**Oh, sir, you hesitate, and I am lost! but, sir, you 
know my fother’s deik, Edward Gaines, him, you re-^ 
member, you were so jeakms of two years ago, when 
you thought yourself in love with me. Well, sir, bo 
promised to meet me here yesterday, and we were to 
have eloped together, and been married: he has not 
arrived, but my father has; and if we are tom asun¬ 
der ! Oh! consider my rituatioo!” 

** How can I relieve yeuf * 

Why, ftther doesn’t know who I was going to run 
away with; I left a gale on my table at he^, saying 
simply ‘ with the man of my heart;* now sir, condn't 
you be her* 
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**With the greatest pleasure imaginable; ao let*6 
■boldly sally forth and meet the foe; slay, let me iirst 
unlock the door.” 

“Oh. sir, hew could you be so imprudent as to lock 
ibe door ? what would ihe world say 

Poor little dear! She was not aware that the im¬ 
prudence had been her own! As she opened the 
door, Mr. Faulkner was passing; he caught a glimtwe 
of his daughter, and rushed into iny apartment 

“ So, Miss, you^e found, are you; and with the man 
of your heart too ?” 

^‘ Pardon, papa 

“ Pardon you, Jezebel! never, never!” 

^ “ Oh, don’t be so cruel, papa!” and mv second wife 
dung to me for protection. I now thought 1 had re¬ 
ceived my cue to speak; so turning to her, said : 

“ Never fear: I will protect you, most delectable of 
your sexT* I 

“ Delectable of your sex be hanged!” was the la- 
. iher’s echo. 

“ Come, air!” rejoined I, “ no protection can be 
snore potent than your grey hairs, and your paternal 
relation to my most beautiful Julia: but if you forget 
yourself, ieball be compelled, however reluctantly, 
to assert my prerogative as tliis lady’s future chara- 
noo.” 

“Prerogative! your prerogative! and» pray» what 
claim can ypu assert ?’ 

^ Cladm, sif^why that of her husband, sir.” 

“ Husband! what, already married 1” 

“ Yes, sir, already married; by whom, sir, when, and 
where, my lovely Julia can inform you.” 

And if she couldn’t, I’m sure it would have puz¬ 
zled me to have done sa 

«* Married—this is really sudden, and interiere’s 
materially with my arrangements; but as ’tis done, 
why I must take the beet of what I trust is not a very 
bad bargain, and so, sir, there is my hand—you are 
forgiven, and in taking roy daughter, you, sir, have 
found as good a girl as the state of New York can 
produce, i suppose, <kir, you can spare your bride for 
Ai few moments, and she will not ^grudge a minute 
:Or two,|for the purpose of putting her lather’s room in 
order, and making it as comfortable, as she use^ to do 
Ihe back parlour in Broadway for me.” 

A ready compliance, of course, was the oon- 
.aequence, and fother and daughter left my apart¬ 
ment. « 

“ Bigamy and polygamy!” thouj^t I as they retired; 
^well, fortune has showered her favors on me pretty 
libersdly this day* wivea! ha! ha! the d^ue- 
aaeat will be capital. I wonder on whom the laugh 
will rest.” 

A prefatory 'inp, and Simon entered egain, with 
;iiewe—Oh# air, air! Col. SonoMon’a barouche has just 
driyea a|h Misa Rtnmn and her mother in com- 
IMmy. 

”WMol Emma Somertod; death and the devil! I 
here’s a catastrophe: what will she say ? No matter, 
though I am worse off than Macbeth, for I am tied to 
a double stake, ydt bear-like, 1 must %ht roy oourse! 
rStoaoti, let thedatniy know 1 shall be pleased to give 
up my room to them, whloh rs one of the beat the 
dlDose ullbfdB# and it ii Oiach erowded.” 

My tioMy amlat ahon ao4|piltod himself of his ms- 
'aWh# and Oat Soaiettoii, lady, and my Emma# were 
Iheeivhig «ie bow* of their moat ofaseqiikMe, humble 
'iervam. inia ooilvetsation tkhich ensued being ir- 
Italewliit lo Injr tpmsent atOvy# I ahati not ultempt to 
-dMinaaia; miiieeltto«ay, I wna lounging along one 
of the fashioncible 'promenades with Emma under my 
arm, and had almost forgotten, in foe aaptureef the 
tmeipected moeliiig, the two ladieawho claimed roy 
i was acting aa Ganyaaede 


action, by the approach from opposite paths, of my 
two cara fpouxu, each under protection of pa and 
papa ! 

“ Oh, Mr. Wheatley, I am rejoioed to aae yon,’* said 
Mr. Faulkner. 

“ Nothing can e<)ual my surprise and aatiifaelisQ,’* ' 
replied Mr. Wheatley. 

“ My dear Julia, this is Miss Wheatley,” oontiooed | 
Mr. F. 

^ “ Susy, this is Miss Faulkner,” rejoined Mr. W. 

“ Happy to make acquaintance, dec.” This was of 
course followed my mutual intimations that it was a 
mistake to use the term Miss. 

“ Miss no longer,” said Mr. F. ' i 

“Oh, you know, then, all about it, eh! I can’t ay I 
I’m sorry.” | 

“ Sorry—why I’m delighted.” 

“Oh, you’re too kind.” 

“ Well, don’t you think him a fine felkrwf* j 

“ Certainly; but Susy, you moat keep • aharplook 
out, for see how affectiooately Min EuMBsa BeiaeiliD 
is hanging on your husband’s arm.” 

“Your Susy’s husband,” Tejoined Mr. F. “uhd 
do you mean ?” 

“ Mean, why, that foat gentleman ia my Susy’s hv- 
band.” ‘ 

“ Pooh! Bonsenee, ftiend Wheutiey-4hji ■ Wy 
Julia’s husband.” 

“ Your Julia’s! *lia my Susy’s.” 

“ Your Susy’s! ’tis my Julia’s.” 

Emma looked at roe; a sort of flash, bimA aiwa 
denominate heat lightning in a summer, visible, hat 
noiseless, was gathering in her eye. I began to tre¬ 
ble for myself, as her aim withdrew fron adne, al¬ 
though any vanity was gratihed, to think that 1 sbodld 
be a bone of contention between two ladies, le bo bsae 
of my bone; but the young Julia and Busan cart im¬ 
ploring looks upon me; at length I broke the paoseff 
universal astonishment. 

“ Mr. Faulkner, my good friend, and Mr. Whoa*ley» 
my much esteemed good sir, premise me one tUag. 
and T will relieve all your curiosity.” j 

“ Promsm; we’ll promise any thing to aolva iM 
mystery.” • 

“ Well, then, each promise to grant myfoitieqaeit, | 
be it what it may, and J will onfokl.” i 

After some little demur, the promiae was givoi tidl i 
candidly related the facts as they had transpired. I 
“ You hussy, Susy!” roared Mr. Wheatley ** we’Q | 
back to New 'York, and a boarding school shall > 

5 mo belter maniieia.” ^ i 

“Softly, my dear air,” interrapled I, i 

your ppomise, to grant my first reqiMBt" ■ 

“ Name it, sir.” j 

“ First, then, Mr. Wheatley, your eoBMnl lo w 
marriage of Miss Susan with her admirer Ghartek 
secondly, Mr. Faulkner, your consent to the mSirisgr | 
of Miss Julia with Edward Gaines.” ^ 

The ladies’ eyes brightened, foe ocoaeilt wasdj^ 
slow and reluctant—I was trkwophani, and EbM 
slyly proaec d my band in hera. No* to 2 

story, that day fortnight a clerical gentleman w ^ 
bany performed a triple marriage, and I leave ft to the 
veadePa aympathatic imnginitido toflfldoat whoftft* 
foe parlies. 

Fnmta pam WeH, Dtefo," • 

woaldfoadielle, to a hlaek girl# “foey my heai ^^ 
iidaa, hotdoycm tea attywf my 1)10010 _ 

teU ma fdainly# wiihowt any ownpdiiiiiais.” 
miasa ; bat den am kiilder flak”.*—“TWak 
Dinah: you’re bashful?” “Oh do, me no baiw^ 
but den me kinder liahs » how aniaaa 
colour quite so well aa sister PhiUdsey ' fitaipaim^ 
Jigitized by 


■>Pi« aymfkithtea. 

» my •betrothed boa, and handiag bar a goblet af the 
mdicinal waters, when 1 was suddenly tmimd daf 
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THE DOG’S MEAT STEAM VAN. 



t^Shtming is said to be a lucmtive profession with m'-cy people in London. A lide Ebf^iah pttpesitjB 
ttne’vile wretches are mostly women; and adds, that in a respectable neighbourhood in. Losidionv 
t&ne since, the inhabitants were alarmed by the continued and melancholy moaaiug of soma cals v snd on ono 
ef them going down stain, be fimnd three fine large cats completely skinned, and skewered down to. tha 
gpra^. It appears thait the fiends who pursue these iniquitous pructices,^ as soon as they skin the lotwer eiH 
tramitien, transfix the poor animal to the earthy then tear off the remainder with great rapidity* leaving, the cai 
in the most horrible tortures. This cat-skinning story quite “takes the hedr from any thtni^or the kittl 
we have met with. 


Am —The Deg's Meat Man.** 


Whan centuries three have ta’en their flight. 

Whet wonders will be brought to light; 

When in a van, by steam convrey’d* 

Falks will carry on the cat and dog's meat trade. 

“Q>ma* enstomers, all* harems famous pcc^ 

For a dear tom cat or a darling dog. 

Fodr out you’re coppers, not be afraid 
Tb buy of Emma Snubbs, the cat’s meat maid. 

Coma hare» good people, and beheld 
As priaae ossrfiesh as. e’er was sold; 

Tour orders shall be soon obey’d. 

If you’ll deal with Emma Snubbs, the cat’s meat maid. 

Isall’a no oss^flesh. wot’s decay’d; 

Coma here* and see it iairly weigh’d; 

For none with better grace can wield a Uade 
Than pcatly Emma Sauhba, tha eafa meat maid 


I Of want of food the cals compleiiw 
Then do not let them mew in vain ; 

Don’t let yoiu cusloia be delay’d. 

But please to pstroaiae the cafe mea l maid; 

For ia my business 1 base slay’d 
Seme cattle prime as evar nei^’d * 

And the poor, dear cata implore mp aid 

In the shape of seme grub firom tha oalSMaaatrBMid^ 

Our anceatsn, no doubt, would smiha 
To aea me go it in such style: 

In fashian’a very pink array’d. 

Did you ever aee so dashing a cat’s moat maidl’ 

So, whUe my van aloBg 1 steer,. 

Be sate to kmp the steam upv Engkheerl 

And! customers I wdL persuade 

Te deal with Emma Snubbs, the eafiamaifl naid 


li ie Belated of an Irish sexton, that upon the iunml 
a pemon who had been generalLy detested ibr his 
t|nmnny in the neighbourhood, and conseq/aently not a 
tnai beifig shed at his grave, the smitoo, alarmed at 
thm aaw order of things, suddenly lugged tkeears of a 
stselling hoy, and made him weep, as ae «n« eUs 
waMI 

** Whot are you about there ?” said a gentleman to 
a hoy whom he found in his orchard disposing of a 
law apples to the best advantage, viz: in hat and 
handkei^ief; for pockets he had not. “I’m about 
geingf* replied the boy. 


A Rarb Assortmcmt.— ^Tfaere ismiiitiaheai widaw 
residing near Southwark, one of the ■uhaofaaof LsW’ 
don, whose first bushsnd was a butehert the second a 
tanner, aad the third and laat a ahaemaheit Tha iM 
ef meat almost starved her; the man af lealbef usad la 
hide her; the man of shoes not ealy made her go ha*a* 
feof, but threw his lep>8tone at her haa(k Wa halia va 
she haa now done with malfimony-’*giveBk ik Up^aa fl 
bed business. 

Dutch uroa Dutch. —A lei ter has beea odver^ 
tised in the Buffiilo Republican, directed to “Shv Vqik 
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THE TURNERS: A TALE OF THE OLD COUNTRY. 

BY THE ETTRJCK SHEPHERD. 


CHAPTER I. 

The old hereditary estate orHollinshaw, though never 
cf great extent, consisted of a soil so rich and valuable, 
that the laird’s renMoll was supposed to exceed at 
least one>third of the Guidons of Scotland. The es¬ 
tate Was not entailed; but it had been customary, from 
generation to generatioo, to leave the eldest son in full 
possession of the property, and set off the rest with 
very small fortunes. These went into the army and 
navy—away to the East and West Indies; and it was 
an understood family compact, that none of these were 
ever to return to their native country till such time as 
they could do so with independent fortunes : for the 
Turners were like the Turks, and could bear no 
brother nigh their throne. 

At length the estate, by regular inheritance, came 
into the possession of Andrew Turner, the eldest son 
of a younger brother. He had gone out to New 
Brunswick as a fanner, but did not succeed; fur he 
was an idle, vulgar young man, and never would learn 
any thing. But on the failure of the elder branches 
of the fiimily, he came home and took possession of 
that valuable property. There was one old lady op¬ 
posed him, on pretence that her son, the true heir, was 
alive, for any thing she knew; but, as she had received 
no intelligence from him for fifteen years, her suit was 
cast, and Andrew became laird of Hollinshaw. He 
was an ignorant, vain, and foolish man. wholly given 
up to pleasure and folly of the lowest descrip¬ 
tions ; as almost every low bred man is who steps sud¬ 
denly into a fortune. Such a man, as may be well 
conceived, became the dupe of some surrounding 
squires of no great repute, who feasted on his extra¬ 
vagance, flattered his vanity, borrowed money from 
him. and got him to sign bills for them, all of which 
he had to pay. In short, they led him by the nose to 
'act all manner of absurdities^ and he, being constantly 
in a state of inebriety, lost all recollection of what he 
had done, or knowMge of what he was doing, and 
plunged on in a perfect chaos of confusion and dissipa¬ 
tion, not even regarding the common decencies of life. 
He seemed anxious to get through with life and his an¬ 
cient patrimony as soon as possible; and the worst thing 
of all was, he put himself under the sole direction of an 
old specious attorney, named Jacob Evans, whom he 
constituted his fiictor, law-agent, and man of business. 
This man drew all the rents; and, provided he kept 
the laird’s pockets full of money, vras never requir^ 
to balance accounts. At length Evans began to lend 
him money; then pretended to borrow money for him, 
and got bills and bonds on the estate—Andrew knew 
not Imw many. Ob, that was Jacob's harvest day! and 
he anticipated nothing less than attaining the whole 
estate for himself and family, provided he outlived the 
laird. The latter, however, Idcked the bucket sooner 
titan might have been expected; for, afler a hard afle^ 
noon’s drinking in hia own house, about eleven at 
night, he dropp^ from his seat dead, or died in a mo¬ 
ment afterward His drunken cronies laughed at him 
and boused on; and when one at last proposed taking 
him to a bed, the rest interposed and would not allow 
it, sa]ring, with one voice, No, no, just let him lie; 
he’ll soon oome round again. A sleep always sets 
him on his feet, and does hhn a great deal of good. 
Hilloa, laird! You are chased, man—terribly chased ; 
once, twice, thrice chased. If that don’t raise him,no- 
thing will. Eb, ha, ha! the laird’s dormant—is that 
the right word to St f I say the laird's dormant Ha, 
ha, bar 

At an eariy hour the sots staggered away home to 


the village, which was close by; and when the ser¬ 
vant came to remove the things from the table, behold 
there was his master lying on the floor stark dead. 
None of the party would believe it aa no one re¬ 
membered a single circumstance relating to it But 
when they learned that it really was true, some of 
them said, ** they would miss him very soreothers* 
that it was a pity, for he was a kind-hearted, inoflhn- 
sive being, but just rather worse for himself; otbera^ 
that it wras high time he should be popped off the 
stage, for he was an egregious fool, and waa laying a 
fine estate under ridiculoua burdens, which it wo^ 
take an age to redeem. 

A meeting of the creditors was called, and it waa 
amazing what numbers attended, although many of 
them only claimed small sums. It was there piopoaed, 
and immediately acceded to, that the estate should be 
put in trust for behoof of the ciediiors; as upwards of 
two-thirds of the debts were claimed by Jacob Evans, 
the attorney, he was proposed as acting truatce, aaaiat- 
ed by a council. A number of the creditors looked 
rather blue at this proposal; but Jacob bad canvaaed 
before, aod was certain of being chosen by a m^ri^, 
and, as the chief creditor, his oppenents could not 
well object to him; so they sat silent and glum, until 
Mrs. Kwen, landlady of the Black Ram public-house, 
stepped forward, and in roost unequivocal terms object¬ 
ed to Evans's superintendence of the funds, on two 
very potent charges. 

** In the first place," said she, ** he's a rascal, which 
I’ll make plain to ye. You say hcv must be the head 
trustee, b^use he's the head creditor; now I say 
that's the very thing that should pi;event him. Where 
had that peel-an'-eat creature sae many thousands o* 
pounds to lend his daft profligate laird, that's now 
gane ? Believe me, sirs, that, afore silly Andrew came 
here, that body wasna worth a gray groat He oflen 
borrowed sma' sums free me to pay his bits o' shop- 
bills, an' leev’d waur than a nigger. Is it not plain 
to you a’, then, that he has leeched the laird, an* charg¬ 
ed him wi' his ain money ? for fient a fardin had he 
that he could ca’ his ain, till he was made a factor, an* 
the late poor booby's law-agent. 1 protest against sic a 
roan being intrust^ wi' poor fo'ka money. In the ae- 
cond place, he’s a limb' o' the law—a man of quips, 
quibbles, and suspensions; an' if ony o' ye ever saw 
money put into an attorney’s hand, that could ^er be 
got out again, ye hae seen mair than ever I hee. 
We’ll hae nae linib o' the law to bamboode and 
harry ua.” 

A number of voices then exclaimed: ** No, no! for 
Heaven’s take, keep ua out o’ the hands of the lew- 
yers." But the votes were taken, and Evans carried 
hia point; which confirmed him in his fond anticipe- 
tions that he should soon be laird of HoUinahaw—end 
be had formed the resolution to stick at no meana in 
attaining it He then detailed to them, on the moat 
indisputable evidence, the state of afibira, and, atier 
the most minute calculation, declared that he fomid 
himself only enabled to pay them one shilling and 
eightpenoe three farthings in the pound for the present; 
but after the bonds on the estate were removed, thwa 
would then be an annual division of the rentg among 
the creditors. The men hong their heads and groan¬ 
ed, for there was a vista of trouble and paculation 
stretched before them, to which they could see no and; 
but none made any remark, until the goudwife of the 
Black Ram was again moved with cboler against tha 
agent, and she attacked him thua: ** Ay, ay! an’ is it 
come to this wi’us! What a master we hae gotten now! 
Now, Jacob Evane, yo mold aneck-drtwer, yo wad gar 
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Of trow, fiaa that particular buameM-like statement o’ 
jfours, that jre’re an honest, conscientious man; hot 
weel do I ken there was never a greater villain blink- 
et hrim aneath a red wig.” 

" Mungo, mark down that expression,” said he to 
the clerk. 

** Na, but I care naething for either you or Mungo, 
or any pettifogging lawyer amang ye. Oh, ye’re a’ 
tarred wi’ ae stick; an’ that slick’s 9e(f the day, an’ 
9e^ the morn, an’ self on im on for ever. But 1 maun 
look to mysel’, an’ I will look to mysel*. See, there, 
there is my security for mair than a’ that I’m worth i’ 
theworld.” And with that she handed Jacob Evans 
orer a'^paper. 

When he had fiurly looked into it, he bit his lip, 
and his countenance changed. ** Read, read! let us 
hear what preforence she has aboye us,” then re¬ 
sounded fhMm every quarter of the room. He then 
read as follows: 

** I, Andrew Turner, sole and lawful proprietor of 
the lands and estate of Hollinshaw, hereby grant to 
hlrs. Barbara Ewen, of the Black Ram Inn, security 
on the form of Kersmains, its rents and immunities, 
henceforth.and for ever, until such time as the money 
owing her at my decease,' be paid up in full principal 
and interest. And 1 further promise to extend this 
missive on stamped paper, whenever and wheresoever 
the said Mrs. Ewen may dictate. 

Andrew Turner. 

Thomas Mather, i 

John Mather, > Witnesses. 

Anthony Robson.” ^ 

A buxz then ran through the room: ** Auld Baby’s 
Bgfe yet—ay. Baby’s safe yet, honest woman!” 

** iin. —, Mtu. Black Ram, or how do they call I 
you—eh ?” said Jacob Evans, with great pomp and 
circumstance: 1 do opine that this document will 

make you a black ewe, at least, with a vengeance. 
This paper must be laid before a higher ^ourt than 
this. It is a forgery; and, therefore, with your leave, 
I must keep it” And all the while he was speaking 
he was carefully folding up the letter, which he pop¬ 
ped acutely into thq breast-pocket of his vest 

Mrs. Ewen was so taken up with her grand success, 
and the congratulations pouring in her ears on each 
side, that she neglected taking notice either of what 
was saying or doing, until five or six voices whispered 
into her ear at once, “ He has put up your letter. Baby; 
he has put up youi security, an' ye'll never see’t again.” 
Baby, without speaking a word, clenched her teethe and, 
dar^g through the crowd, in a moment she had the 
astonished attorney by the throat, and, with her right 
hand firmly doubled, she gave him such a nab on the 
left temple, that she fiiirly floored him, and then got 
on above him. knees and elbowa 

** Mungo, Mungo! help, help!” roared he out But 
Barbara had more friends there than the agent: and 
when Mungo made a spring to assist his master, he 
yt9M seised by the skirt of the coat and hauled back¬ 
ward at a prodigious rate, until his heel coming in 
contact v?ith some impediment, he fell likewise flat on 
his back. He was very angry, cursed and swore most 
potently, and said they were all gone mad; but they 
only laughed at him. and said fair play was a jewel, 
and whatever punishment Baby thought meet to be¬ 
stow on him was well wared on such a barefaced vil¬ 
lain and robber. Both master and man shouted out 
for assistance, but none came; and at last Jacob Evans 
n^e play, mid tried with idl his might to force his 
antagonist oflT from above him, but did not succeed. 
He then accosted her in a voice of fury: ** Unhand 
iae.I say, you tigress, you she dragon, you witch of 
hell! I say, unclasp me, and takp your fingers from 
my throat.” 

** Give me my letter of security, then. Give me my 
misBive, and all is right.” 


* ** No, I won’t: this letter is a forgery, and shall 
make you dance beautifully in a rope folr your good 
manners. It would be as much as my credit and my 
life are worth to give up that letter, now that 1 have 
it in my power; therefore 1 won’t” 

Then, here goes!” said Baby; and to him she fell 
like a day’s work, thumping him op with all her ener¬ 
gy, choking him, and smiting him on the face, and 
always now and then giving him a bluflf on the pit of 
the stomach, which caused hinti to utter a short 
bray at every pounce. Bal^ continued to reiterate: 
** Give me my missive, then; give me my letter of 
security, for it is more than 1 have in the world 
and my sole credit rests on it Give it me, I say.” 

•* I’ll see you hanged first” 

*«Then I’ll just use you as a robber deserves to be 
used; an’ may the deU be my customer if 1 leave an 
inch o’ life in that fixzenleas carcass o’ yoqis. There! 
take that, an’ that!” 

He roared out murder; and one of the bystanders 
said, ** You will kill him outright. Baby. See, your 
paper is in here.” 

Baby made the buttons of his vest birr from the one 
end to the other in a moment. But when the old 
world’s worm saw that he was going to lose that (to 
his grand scheme of aggrandisement.) precious docu¬ 
ment, he fought with an energy which any one would 
have thought was far above his strength. But Baby 
throttled hard and struggled hard to get her hand into 
the pocket: and she would have effected it, had not 
the desperate attorney seixed hold of her thumb with 
his teeth and bit it -to the bone; which paralyzed 
Baby, and forced her to scream out. But the wretch 
would not quit his hold, until Adam Dmialdson, the 
wine and spirit merchant, forced his Wel-shod cane 
between his jaws and forced them asunder. The rest 
of the creditors then interfered, saying this vras a 
shameful business, and that they would all become 
security for Baby that the missive should be forthcom¬ 
ing in any court ef law, or wherever called for, but 
they were determined not to see their neighbour foul¬ 
ly robbed before their eyes of the only security she held 
for the greater part of her property. 

The wretch still, however, refused to give op the 
missive, until a few stout fellows held him firm and 
fost, until B^by with her own hand picked the letter 
from his pocket He then got up in a great rage, 
cursing poor Baby to the lowest pit, and added, I’ll 
do for her! Pll do for her! the reckless forging witch 1 
I’ll make out her mittimus before 1 leave the room. 
I’ll take instruments and incarcerate her; I’ll incarce¬ 
rate her instantly.” 

** Lord preserve us! hear what the deboshed body 
is saying,” cried Baby; ** my trulins, my man, but 
that wad be a trick worth twenty! But I’ll defy you 
wi’ a’ the instruments that ye hae. Take ye care that 
I dinna carcerate you first.” 

The whole company burst into a roar of laughter at 
honest Barbara’s mistake; at which Jacob Evans waa 
so highly ofiended, that he left the meeting, having 
efilected his great aim, that of being made manager of 
of the whole Hollinshaw estate. He forthwith took 
possession of the stately old mansion, and be^ his 
reign .with about fifty law pleas disputing every claim 
against the estate,,and making counter ones; nor would 
he pay any person a sixpence. 

CHAPTER II. 

In a beautiful cottage on the estate of Hollinshaw, 
called Silverbum Brae, there lived an old lady, known 
by the name of Aunty Margaret. She was aunt to the 
late laird, having been married to his fother’s brother, 
who died in Tobago, leaving a widow with two sons 
and a daughter. Mr. Turner left some ^perty at his 
^eath; but these islanden contrive to keep all the mo- 
Digitized by 'OO^ ' 0 
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n«y dnA rentr by tkceMed pewofw among them- 
S0lv«fl; mwl Mrs. Tumor (now Aunty Margaret,) glad 
ttyest^wpe from that disastrous climate, gave the over¬ 
seer of a neighbouring estate the charge of hers, and 
relumed lo her friends in Scotland barehanded 
enough. Her eldest son and daughter came home 
w^h her; but her youngest son engaged himself 
-vtfitb a planter' in the West Indies, where he died 
yonng. 

The eldest son, William, was about fourteen when 
he arrived in Scotland, and his sister Margaret only 
ten. They look up their abode with Mrs. Turner’s mo¬ 
ther; bat William, being of a restlees disposition, set 
out immediately on a visit to his uncle at Hollinshaw. 
He must have been a rash, reckless boy; for reaching the 
mansion-house just as the laird was sitting down to 
dinner with some old friends (whist players,) William 
laid off his bonnet ki the lobby, walked in, and took 
his seat at the table among the rest, without further 
introduction than merely bowing to his uncle and 
bidding him good day. 

** What do you want, sirrah?” said the laird. 

** I want my dinner most plaguily just now’, 

“ Ay, very frank indeed! Well, my boy, you sha’n’t 
want your dinner, if you will promise to take your¬ 
self off as snon as dinner is over.” 

" No, but 1 won’t though.” 

•• The devil yon will not!” 

•* No, the devil 1 will not.” 

** Was there ever such a front of brass V* said the 
laird, laughing; for he was a good-natured carle of the 
olden style. “ And pray, sirrah, why won’t you re- 
mcrre from my table when I d^ire you?” 

** Beeanse I think 1 have a better right to be here 
tliail any that sit at it, save yourself” 

** Indoed! You are, at all eventt, a bold, determin¬ 
ed youth. Where do you come frorar pray ?” 

** Hollinhill!” said the youth, carelessly. 

^Hollinhillf HollinhiU ? 1 think I have aflen 

heerd of such a place. What is year name, brave 
boyr 

*• Willie Turner, sir.” 

The spoon fell out of the land’s hand, his look grew 
nnstoble as he stared at the atripling without any 
•peculation in hts eyes, and then fell a-«haking like a 
iWof the aspen, for hisaoul yearned over the sonofhis 
beloved brother. ” Yes, yes! you are indeed my ne¬ 
phew,” said he ; ” many a letter 1 have had from Hol- 
frnhill, and sundry of them about you. But 1 have a 
nice habitation provided for your mother f therefore 
come to me, my boy, that I may embrace you, for at 
present I urn tmnble to come to 3 ^ 0 .” 

The boy, whose heart was melted at hearing that 
Ma moffier and sister were so kindly provided for, 
hnted and threw himself on his old uncle’s bosom 
with his arms around his neck, who embraced him, 
and wept for joy over his shoulder. AH the rest of 
the guests also sliook the boy’s hiind, and welcomed 
him home to the bouse of his fathers. 

When the cloth was removed, the eaid-tiibles were 
•eh and the laird asked his nephew if be played whist, 
who replied that he sometimes bad played at it when 
m hand was wanting. You ere in the same predica¬ 
ment to-night, then, WHhom,” said the laird, •• for 
there are just seven of us, and we had agreed to cut 
each rubber for the open hand; but since you have 
sometimes played when a hand was wanting, 1 shall 
be very happy to take you for a partner.” 

“ I have rather a good memory, uncle,” said he, 
•* but I do not know all the intricacies of the game; 
and, therefore, at all events, 1 will not play for high 
•takes.” 

“Nevermind the stakes, Willie, lad. Oor stakes 
•t® always the same,—ftve shilling points, and a 
the rubk But ymi and 1 shall join stocks, and 


we’H try to keep up the credit of th» fri 
us ” 

At flmt the laird and WilHe lest, and paidout ngoml 
deal of money; but the old carles boused aC^ the port 
and the toddy, and soon got muss>', and the luMd as 
much so as any of them; and as Willie drank none, iMt 
kept a sharp eye on their opponents, from some symp- 
toms being rather jealous of thenh He found them dis*- 
posed every hand lo appropriate more honouiv than tkejp 
held, which the laiid never objected to; but Willim 
convicted them every time on the clearest evideneeb^ 
The very next hand afrer one of these conviction* 
Willie suspected a renounce, but said nothing, until ir 
fell to him to play, and he was the last. “I’H thaalt 
3 'ou to shew me the last trick,” said he. It was turn¬ 
ed up of course. *• Very well,” said he, *• I challengnr 
(hat trick; lay it aside, and we will speak with yom 
about it afrerward.” ' 

•Snip, snap, snorum,” said the parson*—for itvw 
be who had renounced: I beg paidon, gentlemen.'* 

“ You are most welcome to it, sir,” said William ; 
for on that renounce we count three more, whiek 
gives us exactly the game and the rubber.” 

* Ay, this is snip, snap, nioruis, indeed,” said ito 
person; but the faces of the two losers grow very^ rod} 
and os for the laird, he laughed tIU the teaw inm 
down hts cheeks is streams, who had pinioned kiosan- 
oft, snubbed and confounded by the aoufenest of • 
stripling—he laughed until he could not distinguish 
the cards of the next hand. In short, tbongh withper- 
feet civility, William bambooxled iho Iwo eld cnrleo 
so, that they could not play one throw to any aeon; 
and at every trick which they lost the minister ropeat- 
ed the sublime exclamation, ** Snip-snap, snoram/* ronfr 
at every trick which they wen his associate asked (he 
query, “ D’ye think men aro mice f* At the tmA Am 
laird and his nephew ceuntod 17i* 5a of tlsar yeatfigr 
which was aU put into Willie’s purse; and thero mmm 
doubt that the aeuteness ef the stripling at the Mm 
uncle’s fkvoorite game endeared him to the eld foUesr 
exceedingly, for that very night he took ki» intoii* 
library and odd rested him thusi— 

” Now, WHliam, my boy, 1 am most happy to mm 
yw , and, as I loM you, as soon as I keaid of my teo- 
ther’s death, and that bis widow and fomily ww m 
coming home, 1 provided and farnished a baaotiM 
residence for her, within half a mile of a free scfaenl^ 
and I shall make her oomfortable as long as she Kean; 
but I expect that you will remain with nro Yam mm 
not ray heir apparent, bat I wsA to Heaven, yon 
were; for your cousin, Cochraoe Turner, is 9 hsaA> 
strong, obstreperoua fool, and takes every method ia 
his power to vex and croas me. But what couU 1 4m 
but, in conformity with an old faaiily sole, settia 
whole family estate upon him and hiabeiis, which 1 
have done. But you are my heir psesiiiinnivar end 
the estate may devolve on you; though I oonforo it 
has not much chsnee, for C^hrane is net many ymmm 
older than yourself But I think he will be glad af 
your company and be kind to you; for be has no atom 
ciates but jo^eys and knaves, and not a reletive im 
the country except two, beside your mother and aistax; 
therefore, 1 think he will be glad of yonr secis ty Jh r, 
poor fellow, with all his faults, I hope he hto a gMd 
heart.” 

Cochrane did not arrive for two days, when a sharp 
altercation at once began between his luude and hm 
about his parting with some favourite hone of the old 
man’s. But the laird, recollectii^ himself, droppod 
the quarrel, and said, “1 forgot, Cochrane; this isyooi 
cousin, William Cochrane, come home from the Weoa 
Indies” On which Cochrane, who had entered with hda 
riding-whip in his hand, and covered over with 
strode by William, who held out his hand to 
with a look the most insulting, exclaiming, “ Gsosin! 
wliew ! D—n all such cousins! None ofjnnur wmam 
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ii^-pan tricks with me, old one ! I know what I am, 
and, hy G—, I know what you are—thafs better.— 
Cooein, forsooth! Pooh!" 

This was so outrageously grand, that William could 
not refrain from bursting out into a horselaugh, as the 
heir was manifestly drunk. The savage said nothing, 
hut looked thunders and lightnings at the youth. The j 
altercation between his nncie and he then began more 
fierce than ever about the exchange of horses, end 
losBes on the turf to sharpers and jockeys; on which 
Cochrane’s cholor rose so high, that there was not a 
'degrading and reproachful epithet in our language 
-which he did not call him l^. William lost all pa¬ 
tience, fur the eld laird seem^ to be awed at the sa¬ 
vage brutality of his heir. 

•* Do you know or recollect whom you are speaking 
to, sir said William. 

** Yes, by G—! I do know who I am speaking to, 
but you do not; and remember I tell you so, Mr. up-! 
start beggar. 1 know for what purpose you have 
aought the place; but I’ll defy you and your precious 
uncle both. I’ll learn you to know who is master 
bore.’’ 

William was just beginning an intemperate reply, 
■which would have brought matters to a disagreeable 
issue at once, had not the laird interfered; w hich once 
more turned all the rufTian’s rage against him. 

** Never mind him, dear William," said the old 
man; “ it is too often thus with me. Never regard 
what he says. You see he is beastly drunk.’’ 

" Who is it that says I am beastly drunk? Who 
bas the insolence to sit in my owm house, look in ray 
&ce, and say I am beastly drunk ? I say that such a 
■fellow deserves chastisement, were it not that the do¬ 
tard is below my vengeance ’’ And waving his arm 
jtft>und his head like a maniac, he went furiously 
away in the direction of the stables ; but turning sud¬ 
denly back, he said, ** Come along with me, young 
an ; I want you to see these tits of mine, which uncle 
kicks up such a dust about.’’ William followed him 
without hesitation; and as soon as they were within 
the stable-door, Cochrane Ipcked it and put the key 
in his pocket; then turning fiercely on William, he 
said, *'ADd so thou’rt come here to be master, art 
thou V* 

“ I came hero with no such intent, sir. I came to 
see an uncle who has all along been very kind u> my 
parents." 

“ Oh, ay! Yes, 1 see how the land lies, and all your 
laudable motions and intentions; but if 1 do not knock 
them on the head for once, my name is not Cochrane 
Turner, nor am I laird of Hollinshaw. Come, strip;. 
■and in the hrst place I'll lash you like a dog till I flay 
you alive, and I’ll hang you over that there joist: and 
then pick up the next lairdship you can get. Come, 
strip ; strip, I say!’’ 

“ What does the savage brute mean V' 

“I’ll let you feel that in a short time. you 
won’t strip, as I command you? Well, it fehall be the 
worse for you.” 

He then began abashing furiously at William with 
the whip; but the latter closing with him, soon found 
that, what with drunkenness, rage, and cowardice, his 
-cousin was no match for him, or any body who bad 
spirit to attack him, for his whole frame was shaking. 
He wrested the whip from him in a moment, and the 
first lash he got at him he blinded both his eyes.— 
William then did ply the whip to some purpose, and 
scourged the savage till he jumped and capered round 
the stable, swearing and roaring like a bull; but 
William continued his chastisement without any miti¬ 
gation, until the other, seizing a sharp stable-fork, 
ran furiously at him to slick him through the heart. 
William received the lunge on his left arm, which 
both the prongs oftlie fork ran through; and that mo¬ 
ment, with the loaded but-ciid of the whip, ho knock¬ 


ed the monster down. He then set a foot m each 
arm, and holding the bloody fork above bis breast, or¬ 
dered him to take a solemn oath never to lifr his hand 
again to him as long as be lived ; but all that Coch¬ 
rane would do was U> roar out “ Murder, murder 

At length Gabriel Wilson, tho groom, hearing the 
dreadful uproar in the stable, tried to gel in, but could 
not; so running up to the bam, which was above the 
stable, and opening the trap-door, dropped down be¬ 
side the belligerents at once, and seizing William, he 
pulled him OS' the young laird, asking him what he 
meant 

“ Your ruffian young master there brought me into 
the stable, locked the door, and put the key in kia 
pocket, with the avowed intention of murdering ma. 
1 have mastered him, but am badly wounded.’’ 

Cochrane then began a cursing and damning bim 
for a liar; but finding the stable-door key in hia 
pocket, he shook his head, and said, “ Mr. Cochrane, 
I can read your fortune. Yon will either go very 
shortly to the gallows or a mad house.’’ 

He then led the bleeding young man into (he house, 
who told his uncle the story as shortly and calmly aa 
he could. The old raac. was paralyzed with rage and 
indignation; and sending one servant for the village 
surgeon, he ordered Gabriel to ride straight to the 
sheriff, and get a warrant and projjer officers to com¬ 
mit his nephew to confinement In running to the 
stable he met with Cochrane, who looked rather rais¬ 
ed and frightened. 

“ Wh—, why, what is the hurry, man f’ said he. 

“The matter, roan?" exclaimed the other; 
boding has turned out true already. The young gen¬ 
tleman is killed; and here I am hurrying to the sbo- 
riff for a warrant and officers to commit you to a 
mad-house, to try to prevent your exeenthm. Ton 
are a lost man now, and I’m sorry for it" 

Cochrane bad for years had some indefinable bonms 
of a mad'house, from a consciousness, perhaps, of hie 
unbridled passions; so, without taking leave of any 
one, he mounted his tit and fled—never stopping, 
night or day, till he crossed the border, and at last 
sought concealment among the Yorkshire jockeys. 

The laird and William now got time to converse 
quietly together; and the latter testifying a strong de¬ 
sire to go abroad, and there being a great demand for 
young men to go out to India, his uncle easily pro¬ 
cured him a cadetship and high interest ■with some of 
the directors. So off to India he^^ent, and for several 
years wrote home regularly; but at length he was 
lost, and no more heard of. 

The old laird lived only four years after this pe¬ 
riod, and tlien the blackguard Cochrane got possessioa 
of that fine estate, beside great riches, which he made 
fly at a fine rale; but, by hia intemperance, he came 
to hia end in a very short time. Then silly, absurd 
Andrew got the property; and, ultimately, it came un¬ 
der the superintendence of the redoubted attorney, 
Jacob Evans; which brings me to the point at which 
1 was obliged to fly off at a tangent So, in the next 
chapter, 1 shall return to Aunt Margaret, Imd her 
grand persecutor, Jacob Evans. 

CHAPTER III. 

Maysie M‘Fee, the village grocer,* came into the 
Black Ram inn one afternoon—not on a formal visit, 
but on a friendly call, in the hygdngin. So they 
smoked a pipe in the large kitchen together,.and be¬ 
gan a crack, which didna end till long after tho 
gloaming. 

“ Dinna ye wonder, Marsie, how auld Auntie Mar¬ 
garet, o’ the Silverburn Brae, has sul^istitibr this mo- 
ny a year? I’m sure the salary that the auld laird 
settled upon her has been but ill paid, an’ now it will 
be waur paid than over; lor I dare say ye ken that 
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tbe auld Jew, Jacob Evans, conrtit ber bonny daugb> 
ter, Margaret, as was thought by aome people, with 
the view of getting some claim on the estate—that 
the lassie refused him very saucily, an' took Willie 
Bell, the poor parish domine." j 

** An* very right she was, Mrs. Baby. To think o* | 
sickan a dower as her taken' an auld, withered scrub 
like Jacob. I own an’ do declare, woman, it wad hae 
been waiir nor sawcrilege. But, however Auntie 
Margaret lives, she pays a' her debts regularly four 
times a year, an* comes to the kirk wi’ as good a gown 
as ony i’ the parish. It is thought that the unhealthy 
lad that boards wi' her supports her gayan well. But 
I hae newrs to tell ye, Mrs. Baby. When Margaret 
Turner refused the auld lawyear, I own an* do de¬ 
clare the body fell into a devil of a rage, an* swore to 
be revenged; an' has na* forgot his threat, for nae 
farrer gane than yesterday, he comes to our minister 
(no a very good man, ye ken, an*, gin a* tales be true, 
rather waur than the other,) an’ he says, * Mr. Dunt- 
book,* says he, * ye ken, that, by a law in your presby¬ 
tery no probationer can be admitted as a parish teach¬ 
er :—a very proper law, as they are merely birds of 
passage. But, moreover, you know, Mr. Duntbook. 
that this young rascal never was legally settled, but 
merely succeeded his father, and taught in his place; 
therefore, get him turned out instantly. I am now in 
the place of the parish-patron, and must see order re¬ 
stored after such a woful defoultroent.* 

* You are right sir, quite right,* said the minister; 

* the thing shall be done : I shall bring it before the 
first presbytery, and support your motion. Depend on 
it, the thing shall be done.* 

Then away goes Jacob to Mr. Shaw, the ruling 
elder, and gave him the same injunctions; but there j 
he met with a different man. He, indeed, was 
obliged to acknowledge the illegality of Mr. Bell’s 
settlement; but that, he said, he could easily procure 
for him. * He is a most accomplished scholar,* added 
be, * an excellent young man; sind if we turn him out 
of his school, what is to become of the young couple, 
who are very poor ?* 

** * That is their look-out, not oun, Mr. Shaw. I 
must see order restored in the parish, and insist on the 
fellow’s dismissal.* 

* I shall oppose it with all my influence, Mr. 
Evans, and I hope that it is at least as much as yours; 
for if we turn away so valuable a faaaster, wh^ are 
the children to do for their education V 

** * Thaj is their parent’s concern; not ]rours or mine, 
Mr. Shaw. However, I’ll let you see what I’ll do, 
and that very shortly.* 

** An* mair nor that, ne has gien Aunty Margaret a 
legal warning away frae her bit bouse an* pendicle, 
that her brother-in-law settled her in for life, foreby 
five hander merks off the estate, whilk he'll no pay a 
copper of, but has gien her a charge o' homing for 
what she has receiv^.** 

“The body's surely gaen mad wi* his grand success 
in roguery. 1 declare he's just going about like an 
evil spirit frae the pit, doin' a' the mischief be can.— 
1 wish 1 had pu'd out his thrapple when 1 had the 
chance, an* right on my side.” i 

“ 1 wish ye had, for ye cou'dna hae done the coun¬ 
try see good a taro. But I heard a queer piece o* 
news the tither night, yet darena bid ye believe't; 
for I got it frae John Gordon, the drunken change- 
house keeper, ye ken, an* I fear it is ower good to be 
true. But ye shall hae't as 1 had it. John comes in, 
ye see, gayan drunk, as he's always, an* he sa 3 rs, 

* Maysie, ye auld jaud that ye are, y^ maun lend me 
twa bottles o* whiskey for a day or twa.* 

*** Na, fiond he i* my fingers then, Jcihn,* says I; 
*for, when I lend ye whiskey, ye pay me beck in staff 
dtat’s no sae good as my bottle washing. Down wi* 
yottr dust, or gang wantin' your whiskey.’ 


“* Ah, ye auld gawd glyde!* said he, ’jre ken if 1 
had had the siller I wadna hae ofliered to borrow; hot 
there are three king’s messengers come in, an* I didnn 
like to pit them away, an’ 1 maun hae drink to them.’ 

“ * His presence be about us, John !* says 1, * whsit 
can the king’s messengers be seeking here ? I own 
an’ do declare, man, ye hae gart my heart loop to my 
mouth.’ 

*‘*Aha, lucky! there's things gaun on, an* that 
gayan secretly too, that ye ken naethiiig about But, 
if ye’ll gie roe a dram. I'll tell ye something that will 
make ye fldgin fain. Ay, woman, it will gar ye dance 
round an’ round that counter, an' snas your f^gera— 
Give me the dram, will ye V 

*•* Ye ken weel, John, that I never grudge yoa a 
dram when 1 think ye stand in need o't; but, really 
ye hae gotten ower muckle the night already.’ , 

“ * Weel, weel, then. I’ll take bame my secret to the 
king’s messengers again; an’ if ye winna lend me the 
whiskey, 1 ken where 1 can get it If ye lose me, ye 
lose ane o’ your best customers, ye auld rowdesa. Oat 
wi’ the dram, will ye ? Ay, tliat’s like younel, now. 
Fill'l to the brim—dinna be fear'd. Here's good health 
t’ye, ye auld devil, an' muckle luck!' An’ wi’ that 
John touts off the great glassfu’ o’ whiskey. 

“ * Now, John,’ says I,' I hae implemented my part 
o* the bargain ; now for yours. *1611 me a’ that ye 
ken about the errand o' the king's messengert.* 

“ * Na, no ae word,' says he, * unless ye gie me soo¬ 
ther dram.’ 

“ * Dear man, if I wmd gie ye another dram like that, 
ye cou’dna speak a word, let be telling me a story; 
but ] shall gie you ane aome day, when ye sta^ 
mair in need o’t.’ 

“ * Na, no ae single word, till I get another dram.’ 

“ * Weel, here is the dram,* said 1, filling it up, and 
setting it down on the shelf behind me; * but, till 
since you tell me out your story about the officers, not 
a drop of it you taste.* 

“ John looked at the spirits with an eye that 1 aaw, 
if his life depended on the secret, out it would ha* 
come. * Weel, ye auld curst kerlin, gin it maun be 
aae, it maun be tae. Then ye maun ken that there*h 
a great officer, a comroaoder-in-chief, or somethings 
coming hame frae the Indies to claim HoHinshaw, an’ 
kick Jacob Evans out wi’ bis head foremost What 
think ye o* that, auld hellicatf That’s a piece o’ 
news for ye! He, he, he! The body that is kicking 
every body out, an* cheatin' every body, to be turned 
out himsel! It's quite grand. Gie me by the diam, 
will ye V 

“ * But, John, what about tbe kmg*> mesMDgen 7— 
“ ye have never said a word about them.* 

“ * Whisht! for gudeness sake, whisht !* and then, 
whispering in my ear over the counter, be added, 
* they hae been sent out here by the king an* his lords 
o* Be8>ion, to take infetbment o* the land in this gremt 
Eait Indian prince's name. Isna that perfect aaaur- 
ance that my news are true ?* 

“ * Hae, there's your dram, John,* says I; ’ an* gm 
your news be true, come in an' I'll gie you ane ilka 
day this month, when ye’re thirsty; and there's the 
twa bottles o' whiskey to the king’s officers. I’m only 
fear’d, John, ttiat ye nae been tellin’ me a parcel o’ 
lees, for the sake o' the spirits.’ John lookit onco 
queer, like ane who is rather caught in an ill torn ; 
an* what to mak o* him an’ his story, 1 dinna keh. Hia 
was drunk, to he sure, but when I did sae to him, ho 
laughed, and said, *Just a flam, auld lucky; ye're ta’oa 
in ;* an* away he went, wi* his whiskey 'aneath his 
twa arms, laugbin.* For a* that, I think there iaaomo 
truth in the story; but fearing he had gaen ower for, 
he wantit to retmct; for the fact is. that there aro 
three men o* the law there, an* executing aome bosi- 
ness wi* great aecrecy, which took them to hia quiaC 
mean house a* the night” 
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CfAPm ly. 

There wm one day, about the end of Auguat, that 
there waa a man came in to Aunty Margaret, a hind of 
mnlatto, or rather half-caat, and he asks, in a yeiy civil 
manner, if ahe could take him as a boarder, as he wish¬ 
ed retirement, and had been long in a foreign climate, 
and felt himself in precarious health- He did not 
much care about the conditions, he said, as he had 
plenty of money—^tll that he wanted was quiet and 
retirement, and plain diet Aunty Margaret said, that 
perhaps the taking in of a half-blackamoor as an only 
lodger, a man about the same age with herself, would 
rather look curious in the eyes of the world; she 
would recommend him rather to take up his lodgings 
with her daughter Margaret, who was married to the 
parish schoolmaster, and had plenty of rooms for 
boarders, several of which were unoccupied. He 
lost no lime in posting off to the domine's, which was 
about two miles distant, in' the heart of the village, 
and asked the mistress of the house if she could ac¬ 
commodate him with a dining-room, parlour, and bed¬ 
room, for a season ? Ho, she could not. Mrs. Bell 
was then a handsome young lady, about twenty-two, 
with two little, chubby boys, the one in her arms, the 
other at her knee. He to^ them both on his knee, 
and kissed and caressed them; and the little imps, in¬ 
stead of being afraid of the blackamoor, clung to him; 
and Mrs. Bell, to her astonishment, saw the tears 
trickling from bis eyes as he embraced them. 

The stranger went back to Silverbum Brae that 
same night, and told Aunty Margaret that her daugh¬ 
ter could not take him in, and that be must insist on 
being her boarder, on whatever conditions; for that he 
liked the place, and liked her, and had some hopes 
that they should be long in parting. 

Aunty Margaret said that she bad never taken in 
any boarders, and never intended doing so; but that 
he was most welcome to remain with her for a few 
days, or weeks, until he could find a proper lodging- 
house, and it should cost him nothing. The blacka¬ 
moor wiped his eyes, and thankfully accepted the invi¬ 
tation. But that very night, at tea, Aunty Margaret 
says to him, ** I wonder very much how you, being a 
Ibreigner, should speak the English, or rather the 
Scottish language, so well, that 1 understand every 
word you say. Pray, where did you serve ?’* 

** In Hyderabad, in the East Indies." 

** Id Hyderabad, in the East Indies!" What regi¬ 
ment, if you please 7" 

** In the 8th, or St. George’s light cavalry." 

Aunty Margaret set down her cup and looked in¬ 
tensely at the stranger;- but her breath seemed to cut, 
and it was long before she could speak again. At 
length she put on her spectacles on pretence of look¬ 
ing for something, and then she raised her face and 
looked at him through the spectacles: but still she 
had not power to ask any questions, until near the 
time of going to bed, when she did venture to 
ask him if he knew one William Turner, a lieute¬ 
nant in that regiment. The stranger said he knew 
him well, and was much interested in him; but he 
was taken prisoner at the greot battle of Berar, and 
carried, with others, into the Nizam’s country, where 
they had been closely confined in a dungeon, till very 
lately; that a remnant of them had been redeemed 
by treaty, of which number William Turner was one; 
and he, after receiving arrears of payment for thirteen 
years, was allowed to return home on full pay, on ac¬ 
count of his great suflerings. He now bore the rank 
of captain, had lately returned to Scotland, and was 
this night kneeling at his beloved mother’s knee.— 
" Have imprisonment and a burning clime so changed 
me, that my mother does not know her only son ?’’ 

Mrs. Turner was one who had the complete mas¬ 
tery over her feelings; and perceiving at once the ne- 


oessity for keeping this great discovery a secret fbr 
some time, to .prevent the machinations of a wretch 
who neither feared God nor regarded man, she neither 
screamed nor fainted, but shed abundance of tears in 
silence over her beloved William. No meeting could 
be more tender; but, in the midst of their congratula¬ 
tions, who should arrive but Mrs. Bell. She felt in¬ 
terested in the sunburnt stranger: and no sooner had 
he left the house than she fell into deep thought, so 
deep that it distressed her; and for several hours, 
when spoken to, she could not return an answer. She 
was certain she had seen the stranger before, and 
thought it was in the West Indies, when she was 
young. At length her eyes began to beam with^ joy, 
and her heart to palpitate ; and she said to her hus¬ 
band, ** William, I could wager the kingdom to a 
crown piece that yon sunburnt stranger is my bro¬ 
ther." , 

** Dearest Margaret, that is impossible, and so much 
Asiatic blood in him." 

Not a drop! the darkness of his hue proceeds 
from his having roasted so lung in the torrid clime, 
and, moreover, he was of a dark complexion from his 
childhood. I know every turn of his features, on 
proper recollection ; and yet it is strange how old be 
looks. Take rmtice of the children, for I must follow 
him." Which she did, and found him kneeling at 
his mother’s knee; where she kneeled beside him 
and wqpt for joy. 

This discovery was a great release ; for old Evans 
had every thing prepared and in readiness to tuhi out 
Mis. Turner, and Mr. Bell, her son-in-law, and wreak¬ 
ing mischief on many others on the estate beside 
these. His malice seemed to increase with his power 
of doing mischief; but he was preparing himself for 
an unregretted falL Captain Turner’s identity was 
complete: the register of his and his sister’s birth in 
the West Indies, and letters from his colonel and com- 
mander-in-chief, stating the period of his services.— 
And it was a lucky thing for him that he had visited 
his uncle; for several of the old servants made oath 
to his identity; and Gabriel, with exultation in hie 
looks, caused the captain to cast off his coat, and 
showed the wounds in his arm when stabbed by his 
cousin with the hay-fork. Every thing being thus 
self-evident, the old, miserable attorney, although for 
some time led to suspect that some mischief was a- 
^ brewing against him, never could divine what it was, 
till it was called at the church-door that the true pro¬ 
prietor oi Hollinshaw had arrived to take possession of 
his patrimonial estate; and all who held not their 
leases or feus of him behoved to appear and produce 
their rights; and such as did not would be driven 
from the estate. Jacob Evans, and his clerk Mungo, 
rode night and day, consulting with lawyers; but the 
tables were turned, and not a hole left whereby 
he could manage to get in a finger. Daft Andrew’s 
bills and bonds were of no avail, for he never had 
been laird, but merely an interloper, while the true 
heir was living; and it so happened that the very day 
on which Evans had set to turn out Mrs. Turner from 
her habitation, she and her son turned him out of the 
mansion-house of Hollinshaw. He tried every me¬ 
thod to warp the law in his own favour, idl without 
effect; and at length the captain compremised the 
matter himself, by proffering to pay the other all that he 
could prove to have bebn his own, or earned in an honest* 
way of business; but not a farthing of what had been 
made from the estate during the time he hod been 
factor and agent for an intnider and an idiot. Jacob 
was glad to grasp at the offer, and the captain told 
him that, in case of refusal, he would make him forth¬ 
coming for all the bygone rents. 

Jacob Evans soon after died, it was thought of a 
broken heart for the loss of the property, and his bills 
and bonds, for JC30,000; 1^ had he even retained 
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it, he had neither child, nephew, nor niece to leave it | 
to. What strange, inconstetent beinga we are! for < 
always the less need of money we have to leave be* 
hind us, the more anxious we are to attain it; which 
seems to be a part punishment of the avaricious man’s 
sins. Captain Turner seems to have a little of the 
spirit of retaliation in him; for he instituted a suit 
against the Rev. Mr. Duntbook, for behaviour of the 
most immoral and revolting kind, and got him turned 
out of his parish church, retaining the third of the 
stipend for life; and in the churclrhe estohlibhed his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Bell, who is reported to have been 
a good and amiable divine, though not very brilliant. 
His son, William Bell Turner, is the proprietor of 
Hollinnhaw at this day ; and this is all 1 have to re¬ 
late of the family of the Turners. 


Effects of Music. —Chateaubriand relates a hu¬ 
morous instance of the efiecu of this delightful art. 
He had been driven by stress of weather into Graci- 
oza, one of the Azure Islands, seldom visited by stran¬ 
gers. Here was a small convent, inhabited by monks, 
who appeared to be remarkably simple in their habits j 
and feelings. Chateaubriand, and a young Eiiglibh 
friend who accomfianied him, soon became familiar 
willi these monks, w ho took great pains to render their 
stay among them agreeable. One day they were in- 
vit^ to pay a visit to the chapel, whither they*repair¬ 
ed, precised by a whole regiment of monks. On en¬ 
tering, tho monks, with an air of great mystery, point¬ 
ed out a small organ to the notice of their visiters, evi¬ 
dently supposing they had never seen any thing of the 
kind before. Perceiving what was expected of them, 
Chateaubriand and his friend, of course, looked as 
wonder-struck as possible. After the good fatliers had 
enjoyed their surprise form few moments, one of them 
w’ho was the organist, approached the organ with a 
moat ludicrous importance, and commenced playing a 
sort of chant, that soonded more like the tinkling of 
cow bells, than any thing musical. All the while the 
monks continued gazing en their visiters, in order to 
•bserve in their countenances, the effects of what they 
probably considered something altogether now to 
tliem. Afler the organ bad ceased, the Englishman 
approached it, but was warned back by gestures from 
the monks, who seemed to fear that he would injure 
it. He persevered, however, and struck out a few 
tones, that started them like an electric shock. He 
then sat down and played one of Pieyel’s celebrated 
pieces; and os the organ poured out its full, deep- 
toned rociuily, they seemed almost beside themselves. 
They gazed on each other in mute astonishment and 
t^ror; and the poor chapel organist sunk upon the 
Roor, and came near going into convulsions. 


Sir Arthur.— a man of mirs, of the name af 
Taylor, wore a head so remarkably like Lord Wel¬ 
lington's that he was dubbed *‘Sir Arthur" at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, and retained the name bntil 
the day of his death. At Rueda he was the servant 
of the goo^^ the gallant Charloe Ecles, who afterwards 
fell kt Waterloo. Sir Arthur, in all his movements 
for twenty years, had l>eeu as regular ae Shrewsbury 
clock; he cleaned his mu.ster's clothes and boots, and 
paraded his traps in the rooming, and in the evening 
he got blind drunk, unless the means were wanting. 
In one so noted for regularity as he was, it is but rea¬ 
sonable to expect that his absence at toilet lime would 
be mi.isi^d and wondered at; he could not have gone 
over to the enemy, for he was too true blue for that He 
coulj, II,u have gone to heaven wiihout passing 
iliroii”!, lijo ot dondi—he was loo great a sin¬ 
ner for that. lie could not have gone downwards 


without passing througk Cha aforesaid ceremony, for 
nobody was ever known to do so but one man to re¬ 
cover his wife, and as Sir Arthur bad no wife, be bod 
surely no inducement to go there; in short the ommb 
of his disappearance remained clouded in mystery fot 
twenty-five hours, but would have been cleared ep 
in the tenth part of the time, had not the riflemei 
who had been in the habit of sipping out of the eamn 
favourite cask, been on guard in the interim, but •• 
soon AS he was relieved be went his usual 
and in stooping in the dark over the edge of the 
headless butt to take his accustomed sip, his nesi 
came in contact with that of poor Sir Arthur, wbii^ 
like that of his great prototype, was of no mean di¬ 
mensions, and who was floating on the surface of bii 
favourite liquid, into which he must have dived deep* 
or than he intended, and got swamped. Thus persdMd 
Sir Arthur, a little beyond the prime of life, but, it 
I what the soldiers consider a prime death !— Kinoai^ 
Random Shots. 


The Sea-serpent. —In going northw'ard we visited 
Nahant, famed as the favourite haunt of the sea-serpent; 
Lynn, still celebrated for shoes, and Salem, fomaerly 
for witchcraft. If it would at all strengthen your b^ 
lief in the credibility of the exisicnee of a nondescript 
animal of the serpent order, of huge size, frequenting 
these seas, to hear roe aver, that the proofs, such m 
they are, resting on testimony which cannot be dia- 
proved or set aside, have made roe a believer, without 
having enjoyed occular demonstration,! have no beii- 
taiion in proclaiming myself as one, and that in all 
sobriety and seriousness. In common with many, I 
possess that kind of credulity which leads me, not fo 
believe in the first instance, but to listen to every tale 
which comes to my ear on respectable authority, and 
to attempt to trace it to its source; and I would reject 
nothing, however contrary to probability, till it hat 
been either proved impossible, or founded in coni|deli 
error. The animal in question has been seen by many 
of all classes since the *‘re8peetable old whaleaman" ia 
1751 reported its first appearance, and always descri¬ 
bed os possessing apparently the same form, colour, and 
characteristicsj abd, though thousands will continue IR 
doubt it, till absolutely caught and exhibited on dry 
land, a capture which is highly incumbent upon the 
inhabitants of Boston to effect, there is nothing in the 
accounts given which surpasses probability. The 
earth has its monsters rarely seen,and why not the serf 
And here I cannot but complain of the hard lot of 
travellers, from the times of Marco Polo to the preeent 
day, that they not only have to get over the difficulty 
that may exist in their own minds os to believe in an 
incredible story, but that when this is Elected, it hi 
ten to one few thank them, or think the better of them 
for it, and still fewer are willing to concur heartily in 
the belief—-Latro6e’s Rambles in North America^ 


FIRST LOVE NOT LASTING. 

First love is a pretty romance. 

Though not quite so lasting as reckon'd; 

For when one awakes from its trance, 

There's a great stock of bliss in a second. 

And e'en should the second subside, 

A lover can never despair, 

For tho world is uncommonly wide. 

And the women—uncommonly fair. 

Then poets their raptures may tell, 

Who never were pul to iho test ; 

A lirst love is all very well, 

But believe me, the last lom't the berf. 
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CONTEMPLATION; 

OR, A GREAT DISTANCE FROM HOME. 



U thif the joy that sporting lends 7 
I fear its smiles are rather fickle— 
Thos to abstract you from your friends. 
And leave you in this precious pickle. 

r 

The rain in torrents seems to ruth, 

And certainly it is provoking, 

Instead of getting Reynard’s brush, 

To get a most infernal soaking. 


Doubtless, through many a swamp and bog. 
All eager for the chase you’ve flounder’^ 
But here there’s neither fox nor dog, 

And the poor nag is nearly founder’d. 

What with the weather and the tit, 

I envy not your situation; 

Although it is, I must admit, 

A charming field for Contemplation. 


CUTS FOR THE COMIC. 



"You lazy Tfigabond ; is it for this I pay you two shillings a-weok, and give you the run of the kitchen 
Bouse up, you scoundrel, and attend to your work, or I’ll cut the flesh ofl"those idle, good-for-nothing bones of 
youn. Was ever such a provoking ras al bulTored to live ? i could almost fiad ®in my heart to throttle him. 
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THE UNCHANGEABLE. 


really must request, my love,” said the elegant 
Lady de Grey, as she left the room, “ that you will 
never flirt with that Mr. Leslie again.” That Mr. 
Leslie! 

** I am afraid I never shall!” was the unheard ex¬ 
clamation of her beautiful daughter, to whom the in¬ 
junctions was addressed. Lady Emma had thrown 
herself back in her arm chair. The rounded and 
youthful cheek was flushed by the maternal admoni¬ 
tion, and still more by its subject—her dark blue eyes 
flashed with pride at one moment, the next were filled 
with tears, whilst the bright ringlets which shaded 
her brow looked as if the rays of the setting sun had 
fallen on them, and enamour^ of their beauty, had re¬ 
fused to depart 

She was a subject for Cbalon! 

** My dear, dear Laura, is she riot unkind 7 She has 
not asked Herbert to dinner for a whole month, and 
now that he is going to sea for three long years, she 
says 1 must not flirt with him!” She covered her face 
with her bands and burst into tears. 

Laura smiled—for she had been out two years; she 
sighed—^for she had once a '* first love.” 

** Emma, if you go on thus you will look quite a 
fright to-night, and it is just time to dress.' 

Emma looked at the pendule, and dried her tears. 

Lady Monlaunt intended that night to astonish even 
the London world with the splendour of her fancy ball, 
and she almost succeeded. 

**What a beautiful girl, that, with the bright hair 
and the black veil, waltzing with the Conte di Gas- 
telbianco—splendid! Do you know her, Leslie ?” in¬ 
quired a dandy of a young man in a palmer’s dress, 
his elegant figure disguised in an immense cloak, and 
his handsome cotmtenance hidden by an enormous 
sbuched hat. 

** It is Lady Emma Vaughan.” 

*‘Oh! you know her then 7” 

But no answer came—the Palmer was gone. 

Lady Emma had waltzed, and was returning to her 
seat, when her name was whispered in her ear—she 
turned—a tall figure was bending gracefully over her; 
the eloquent and tell-tale blood rushed over cheek 
and brow—she trembled violently—relinquished 
with an agitated bow the arm of her distingue partner, 
and accepted the offered courtesy of—the Palmer. 

An hour had elapsed, in the course of which Lady 
de Grey^ and sundry disappointed dandies, hod made 
fruitless inquiries for the lost maiden, when Lord 
Stanfield and a friend sauntered into a small tent ex¬ 
quisitely fitted up. They were about to retire, 
thinking it was empty, when their ears were saluted 
by voices. 

** Will yo$ promise, will you give me a pledge that 
on my return in three long years, you will be mine— 
at least, say that you will make no other roan happy 
with this dear hand 7” 

** 1 dare not promise,” said a low, sweet voice. 

** I have brought you a ring; let me place it on this 
hand till I can place another there.” 

"I will accept it,” whispered the sweet voice 
again; but I can promise nothing, and now fare¬ 
well.” 

** Good night! My own, my beautiful, farewell, 
farewell!” 

** How excellent,” laughed Lord Stanfield, as he 
left the spot; ** We must see who these romantic lovers 
are.” * 

A moment more, and Lady Emma left the little tent, 
her black veil draw’n over her blushing face. She 
was leaning upon the arm of the Honourable Herbert 
Leslie, a Lieutenant (in expectation) in his-Migesty's 
service. 

The next morning, when the first rays of the sum¬ 


mer sun were admitted into her chamber. Lady Emma 
awoke—a weight was upon her heart Lady deGrey * 
was angry, and Herbert had joined bis ship. 

During the ^'affaire” of the toilette, she came to the 
fixed resolution that she would eat no breakfimt. 

In vain did Tolls of all sizes and shapes, strange as 
those of Lapuia, ofl^er themselves—in vain the aroma 
of chocolate and coflbe assailed her; she was dete^ 
mined. 

** Emma, my love,” said the softened Lady de Grey, 
“take something.** 

** Nothing, thank you.” was the heroic answer. 

Tears occupied her till luncheon came with its sub¬ 
stantiated board; but the spirit of martyrdom was still 
strong within, and her mother talked, of Sir Charlei 
Clarke; but how could Lady Emma eat (even if she 
were hungry) when Herbert bad departed 7 

How powerful is first love! 

The next day, half a roll was the morning repast of 
/*]a belle delaise:” and matters were altogether bet¬ 
ter, save that neither requests nor commands could 
induce her to accompany her mother at a ball at which 
they were expected. 

*1110 succeeding day, a party met at Lord de Grey's 
hospitable rhansion, a^ L^ Stanfield placed himself 
at Emma's side. Highly amused by what he had ove^ 
heard, he bad determined to make her forget **The 
Absent One.” What passed we know not, but that 
night he waltzed ^ith her at a ball; to which she 
had positively determined not to go. 

At the end of the season Lady de Grey entered the 
room where her daughter was sitting. 

** Emma, my love, your father has had a proposal ftr 
you. from Lord Stanfield; of course you will give a 
fiivorable answer T' 

^ Mamma,” hesitated the blushmg girl, ** I cannot;! 
am almost engaged.” 

** To whom r* 

"To Herbert Leslie.” 

"A boy of eighteen!” ejaculated the amamd 
Mamma. 

It is needless to repeat what followed. Emma ww 
firm and heroic, though she thought Lord Stanfield 
more handsome and more agreeable—even than her 
"First Love.” 

«**a**a* 

Time passed on, and another, Emma's second seasao,. 
summon^ Lord de Grey to town. Soon after its com¬ 
mencement they threw open their mai^n to three or 
four hundred particular fnends. Weimed with every 
thing, Emma was standing listless and alone, when 
Lord Stanfield sought her side. She blushed, but re¬ 
ceived him kindly. He danced with her sgeio^ 
again. 

All was over; the lights were extinguished, the mu¬ 
sic hushed, the guests departed; bat Emma still stood 
before her mirror. 

Her cheeks were crimsoned, bat not with indigna¬ 
tion; her eyes flashed and sparkled, but not with anger. 
She gazed at her own most lovely form in triumph; 
she took the turquoise ring—the gift, the pledge of the 
"boy,” and threw it from her. » 

She had accepted Lord Stanfield. 

Two months elapsed, and the young anp hondsoM 
Herbert had been recalled with his ship. He hurried 
home instantly, and arrived at night. He found hie 
paternal ball illumirlkted; music, carriages, and noisa 
awaited him; he dressed, and entered a welcone guest 
—^the hero of the night 

" Lady Emma!” tremblingly inquired he. 

" Will be here to-night** repli^ his sister, with a 
mysterious smile. 

Abroad, Herbert had forgotten love and ring; hod 
noio he was as much in love as ever. 
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**Hefe are the bride and bridegroom,** waa whie- 
pared round the rooms; ^ here they come.*' 

** Leslie, look at the bride—is she not veiy beauti¬ 
ful f* 

Leslie gave an anxious glance. On the arm of the 
stately and triumphant Lord Stanfield was laid the 
fitiry hand of Lady Emma—the bride. \ 

It was DOW his turn to be ^eroic. \ 


I Herbert walked up to her, gave her one low and 
mocking bow—one bitter and Byronic smile—one 
withering look—and rushed out of the room—for five 
minutes! 

Lady Emma bowed and smiled! 

Herbert did not challenge Lord Stanfield—^remark¬ 
ing that he was too much disgusted with his ** first 
love” to think of appealing to a ** eecond'* , 


LAST MOMENTS 

On the 27th of April, eight days before his dissolu¬ 
tion, the Emperor spent several hours in making an 
inventory of the snufi'-boxea and other valuables which 
he had destined for his scm. Having collected them 
in. three mahogany cases, which he sealed and num¬ 
bered 1, 2, and 3, he consigned them to my care, with 
instructions to present them to his son when he should 
attain his majority. 

This was one of the most fatiguing days the Em¬ 
peror had yet passed, during the course of his illness; 
and to us it was most distressing, for we perceived the 
development of those symptoms which announced ap* 
proaching death. Whilst dictating his last wish^ 
pain compelled him repeatedly to suspend the task. 

“ I am very much fatigued,” observed ho ; “ I feel 
that I have but little time left, and 1 must get through 
this business speedily. Give me a little of that Con- 
atantia wine which Las Cases sent me. A small drop 
cannot do me harm.” I ventured to observe that the 
wine was very contrary to the prescription of Dr. 
Antomarchi. ** Bah .'** said the Emperor, shaking his 
head; “ none of them understand my complaint.— 
Give me a little of the wine. It will revive me. I 
do not wish to abridge the short span of life that yet 
remains to me; but I would not give a straw to pro- 
bng my days. It is here,’* he added, placing his 
hand on his right side; ** it is like a raaor cutting 
me.** 

The Emperor's manner was marked by resignation, 
dignity, and kindness to all about him. On his bed 
were scattered numerous sealed packets, destined for 
his son and other members of bis family. One of 
these little packets contained a gold snuffbox, orna¬ 
mented with a beautiful cameo, which he bequeathed 
to Lady Holland as a pledge of esteem and gratitude 
ibr the kindness she had shown him. Her Ladyship 
had, from time to time, sent the illustrious captive 
various little presents, which were highly acceptable 
to him. Aoot|ier gold snuffbox, without a cipher, 
was bequeathed to Doctor Amot; the Emperor marked 
an N upon it with the point of his penknife. A piece 
of card-board which the Emperor held in his hand, 
served him fi>r a desk: and he dipped his pen into an 
ink-bottle held for him by Count Moniholon. 

Among the valuables strewed on the bed, was a 
diamond necklace. The Emperor took it up, and 
placed it in roy hai)ds. **Here, Marchand,” said he, ** I 
know not what is the state of my affiirs in Europe.— 
Poor Hortense gave me this on leaving Malmaisun, 
thinking that 1 might have need of it 1 believe it is 
worth about two hundred thousand francs. Conceal 
it about your persooi On your return to France, it 
will enable you to await the provisions I have made 
for you jn my will and codicils. Form an honorable 
marriage;—choose your wife from among the families 
of the officers of my old guard. Many of those brave 


* We extract the Idiofe curious particulars from the 
^face to a publication which has recently appeared 
in Paris, under the title of ** Precia des Guerres des 
Cnar, par 1 Empereur Napoleon.** The publication 
is edited by M. Marchand, one of the persons who ac¬ 
companied Napoleon to St Helena. 


OF NAPOLEON.* 

men are not in very prosperous circumstances. A 
happier fate would have awaited them but for the re¬ 
verses which have fallen on France. Posterity will 
give me credit for what I would have done for them, 
under other circumstances.*' Overcome by fatigue, he 
ceased speaking. 

After a few momenta* repose, he affixed seals to his 
will and codicils. They formed nine separate parcels 
of paper; all nearly of the same form, but of different 
degrees of thickness. The sheets of paper were folded 
down at one comer, and each parcel was tied round 
with a red riband. All bore the EmperoFs signature 
and the seal of his arms. 

At nine o’clock on the evening of the same day, 
(27th of April) the Emperor sat up in his great arm 
chair, wrapped in his robe de chambre. A small writ¬ 
ing table was placed before him, und he desired that 
the will and c^icils might be signed and sealed 1^ 
his three executors; viz. General Count Moniholon, 
General Count Bertrand, and myself. The Abbe Vig- 
naly was also directed to affix his signature and seal 
to them. 

The Emperor then desired General Bertrand to en¬ 
dorse the sealed papers in the following manner : 

On a parcel, marked No. 1, was written—" This is 
my will, written entirely by my own hand.—Signed, 
Napoleon.’* 

On a parcel, marked No. H, ** This is a second co¬ 
dicil to my will written wholly by my own hand.— 
Signed, Napoleon.** 

On a parcel, without a number, was written, ** This 
is a third codicil to my will, written wholly by my 
own hand, signed and sealed with my arms. To be 
•pened immediately after my will—Signed, Napo¬ 
leon.*’ 

On another packet of poper, without a number 
“ This is my fourth codicil, forming a supplement to 
my will. • *1^ be opened on the same day as my will. 
Signed, Napoleon.” 

On a packet nnmbered V —** This is my codicil, er 
act of my last will, the execution of which I recom¬ 
mend to my dear wife, the Empress Maria Louisa.— 
Signed, Napoleon.” ^ 

On a packet numbered VI—“ This is my codicil or 
act of my last will, the execution of which I recom¬ 
mend to my son, Eugene Napoleon. It is written whol¬ 
ly by my own hand.—Signed, Napoleon.” 

On an unnumbered packet of papers—•* These are 
my instructions to my three executors, Moutholon, 
Bertrand, and Marchand. 1 have made a will and 
seven codicils, and have placed them in the hands of 
Marchand.—Signed, Napoleon.” 

Such deep and general interest is alwsjfs felt re¬ 
specting the last moments Of a great man, that those 
who have witnes se d them, feel it to be a sort of duty 
to describe them. I will therefore narrate the last 
moments of Napoleon, as they are engraven in my 
memory, and as I find them noted down in my me¬ 
moranda. 

For some time previousl^o the Emperor’s disso¬ 
lution, seyeral hours in each day were devoted to se¬ 
rious conversation and to reading. The last persons 
who read lo him were Count Bertrand and myself; 
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tfie Connt read the ** Campaigiw of Hannibal,'* and I 
read the “ Campaigns of Chimouriei.'* 

On the night of the 29th April, the Emperor dic¬ 
tated for the last lime to Count Montholon. The sub¬ 
ject of his dictation was a plan for the military organi- 
jation of France. This he entitled jfrst reverie, from 
four to five in the rooming. After Count Montholon 
had retired, the Emperor continued the dictatien lo 
me, and he entitled this part the second reverie. 

I am not aware that these fragments have ever been 
published. It would be matter of deep regret if these 
last thoughts, breathed as it were on the brink of the 
grave, were lo be lost! 

Whilst 1 was writing to his dictation, the Emperor 
■aid he felt himself so much better that he thought he 
had strength suflkient to ride fifteen miles on horse¬ 
back. Alas! the state of improvement was not of 
long duration. 

On the 2d of May, between eight and nine in the 
evening, the emperor, being wholly absorbed in aflfec- 
tionate solicitude for his eon, dictated lo me the fol¬ 
lowing testamentary commands ; 

" 1 bequeath to my son my house at Ajaccio, with 
its dependencies; two houses and gardens in the vi¬ 
cinity of the saltmines ; together with all my property 
in the territory of Ajaccio; the whole being capable 
of yielding an annual rental of fifty thousand francs. 

“ 1 bequeath”-Here he felt so overcome by fit- 

tigue, that he was obliged to postpone the continuation , 
till the following day. But with the Emperor’s exis¬ 
tence his memory was daily wearing away. I knew 
the property he possessed in Corsica, and 1 also, knew 
that he couk) not bequeath to his son any thing like 
that which is mentiooed above. In the course of the 
day we observed a little wandering of mind, and this 
recurred at frequent intervals until the 5th of May, 
when th6 greatest hero of modem times breathed his 
iMt 

On the night of the 4th, the Emperor was very 
restless. During a fit of light-headednesa, he littered 
the words, “ Fnmce .. Army.” These were the last 
articulate sounds which escaped his lips. 

At four in the morning, the agitation was succeeded 
by calmness—the calmness of courage and resignation. 
The Emperor’s 03^0 was fixed, and his mouth partly 
open. Some drops of eau tucree were introduced 
between his lips by Dr. AntomarchL His pulse then 
beat more perceptibly, and he breathed a sigh. Our 
hopes began to revive. ; 

In the morning, all the French attached to the ser¬ 
vice of the Emperor entered his apartment. They 
made every endeavour to control the grief which agi¬ 
tated their feelings, and ranged themselves in silence 
round the bed. All eyes were fixed on the august 
countenance of the Emperor, Irom which they were 
only occasi^ally averted to endeavour to read in the 
doctor’s looks whether any fiiint ray of hope yet re¬ 
mained ,—but in vain ^eath had laid his merciless 
hand on the victim. 

At half-past six the evening guns were fired, and 
the sun began to sink in the horizon. At the same 
moment, the mighty spirit which had ruled the woild, 
prepared to take its flight to immortality. The anx¬ 
iety of Doctor Antomarchi increased. The hand which 
he held in his, was becoming stiff and cold. Doctor 
Arnot, his eyes fixed on his watch, counted the inter¬ 
vals from one respiration to another—fifteen seconds; 
—then thirty;—then o minute;—we listened again, 
but in vain,—the Emperor was no more! 

His lips were livid, his mouth feebly contracted, his 
eyes fix^, his countenance calm and serene. 

At this moment the long-repressed sobs ol the at¬ 
tendants who had assewled in the room burst forth 
withoat restraint. At ten o’clock the Countess Ber¬ 
trand’s children were brought in. The Countess 
wished that they should once more kiss the hand 


which, during their six years*' eaQe, had iacmhed am 
them so many caresses. The scene of grief and dss»- 
lation overpowered the foeiiDgs of the chiMien, and 
the eldest fiiinted. 

After the children were removed. Captain Croke^ 
accompanied by Dr. Amot, entered to verify the hoar 
of the Emperor's death. The Captain appeared deeply 
moved. He apologized for an intrusion whi^ the 
discharge of his duty rendered unavoidable. 

Two English doctors were next announced. 
merely placed their hands on the heart of the victim, 
and thmi returned to Sir Hudson Lowe, to conoborate 
the report of Dr. Amot 

Thus died the Emperor Napoleon, snrroanded by 
foithful and devoted servants, but banidied for fiom 
those natural objects of aftection to whom man fta4- 
ly clings in his lost momentsA mother, a wifow n 
child. 


Yankee Doodle. —An American gentleman in Ha¬ 
ris, after giving on account of the Fourth of July cel^ 
bration, in that capital, adds— 

1 must not omit to tell you how much we cheered. 

“ Yankee Doodle.” At home we should hitve heard 
it with pleasure, but without cheering. Here, ^hesi 
it was struck up, it touched the electric chain that 
binds us to the pleasant land we have left, and all 
seemed to be inspired with one impulse to applaud 
again. I know not whether the tune in the abstract 
be good or bad, but music, like \ioetiy, is to be praised 
according to the number of associations it awakens, or 
the images it renews. Yankee Doodle should havo 
no parallel; and Von Weber never made anch a stram 
in his life. 

“ Take a Scotchman fi»m his hill,” and, at the cod 
of the earth, tickle his ears with Auld Robin Grey, or 
Auld Lang Syne, and it annihilates time and space. 
He I 

*' Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind.** 

He is back in imsgination (which is reality—es nocfo 
as words are things,) to the friends, the hearth, die 
broom, the red plaid, the blue bonnets, the «*hoiieBg 
men and bonnie lasses.” 

Or grind in the hard cars of the Swiss, on the Coo- 
berland road, his unmusical Randz des Vaches, npoa 
no sweeter organ than a cart-wdieel, and he is bo 
longer in the Alleghanies. 

He is among his Alps, in some rude log cabin, widi 
one end sunk into the mountain, and perched on st 
cliff, so steep that he must ascend it with hands and 
feet Or he is beside some clear mountain-lake, st 
little mirror of the Alps, or some wsterfall or sheet of 
foam from their snowy summit 

I know not what are the images raised in the mmda 
of others by “ that good old tune,” of which I spbko, 
but to me it is a glass of Surra’s magician, and pre¬ 
sents an image oC beauty. It shows me s gr^ Imd 
of long rivers and broad lakes—-a land flowing widt 
milk and honey—a land of steady habits, white 
churches, red school-houses, and many ncwspapeis. 


Wearing Flannels. —When the genial sunshine ef 
spring advances, those accustomed to wearing flannel 
under garments are too much disposed lo lay them 
suddenly aside. This is an error of great magnitude. 
Keep them on till the east wind is no longer elaboratedx 
till the flowers are blooming in the fields, and a aniiwBa 
atmospheric temperature is established. A multitude, 
annually, are hurried to an early grave, in the very 
meridian of lile, in consequence of not unders t a ndin g, 
or by neglecting this siople but important advice. 



V. 



PEDIGREE AND P ER FaRMANC ES. 


Shakspeare is a btown horse of the largest class, 
being full sixteen hands high. Us was bred by Mr 
West m 1823. Ua was got by Saioltnsko, out of 
Charmiiig MoUy,'^ by Rubens; ber dam, Comedy, by 
Benningbrough—Mia. Jordan by Highflyer—Harriet 
fCteeper and Crawler’s dam) by Matchem—Flora, 
(4am of Wessel by Whitefoot, (of Ldrd Hockingiiam's 
£ (Copperbottom’s dam,) by die Godulphin cult, 
of lionl Rc^kingham’s b. f., (Flotmoe’s dam,) by the 
Godolphin coU, of Marquis by tbe Godulphin colt, of 
Bifatrehiooess by the Godolphin colt, Florinda by bamp- 
aiHi, Hotspur l^r Matcbem, Count by Snap, of Viscx)unt 
bjr Chillody, and of five others,) by Regulus—P'lora 
(Jty Regulus) wcui a buy mare, foaled about the year,. 
174R or 1750, was br^ by Sir William Stricklands 


Bart., and sold to Mr. Wentworth, who made 8. pi»’ 
sent nf her to i/>rd Rockingham { her dwn by Btat- 
lett Childers; grandara by Bay Bolton, out of n daugh¬ 
ter of the Belgrave Turk. 

Smolensko was a block, bred by Sir Charles Bara* 

I bury in ISIG, got by Sorcerer, out of Wswski, bred by 
I Sir Feidinando Pale in 1797, and got by Mentdr; bet 
I dam, Maria, (Waxy’s dam,) by Uemd—Lisetic by 
: Snap—Miss Windsor (who ran in the name of SyWie> 
by the Godolphin Arabian—sister to Sir M. WyviUo’s 
Volunteer, by Young Belgrade—Bartlett's Childers— 
Duke of Devonshire Cbesnut Arabian—own tisler to 
the Duke of Somerset's Weatbury, by theCurwenBay 
Barb—Ok! Spot oat of a daughter of Lord D’Arey’a 
Woodcock. 


Avarice. —In December, 1790, died at Paris, lite- 
ndly of want, Mr. Ostervald, a well known banker. 
This man, originally of ^eufehateU fell the violence 
oT the disease so strongly, that within a few days of 
hio death, no importunities could induce him to buy a 
few pounds of meat, for the purpose of making a little 
soup for him. ** ’Tie true,said he, ‘‘I should notdis- 
IRm the soup, but I have no appetite for the meat; 
«snd what is to become of that T’ At the time he se- 
turned this neorishment, for fear of being obliged to 
g^ve away two or three pounds of meat, there was tied 
sound his neck a silken bag containing eight hundred 
ansignats of a thousand livres each. At itis outset in 
lifia he drank a pint of beer, which served ,him for 
supper every night at a public house much frequented, 
fiota which he carried home all the bottle corks he 
could secure. Of these, in ^ihe course of eight years 
lie had collected os many as sold foe twelve louisd’ors, 
m sum that laid the foundation of his future fortune, 
the superstructure of which was rapidly raised by his 
mcommoo success in stock jobbing. He died pos.se8a> 
ed of three millions of livrea 


A clergyman one day in the exercise of his parochial 
duties, happened to pass a boy who seemed in greak 
distress and weeping bitterly. The clergyfBan, moved 
by the functions of his holy ofi^e, halted, and in a 
plaintive tone addressed the boy in the following 
words; ** What is the matter, my little fellow, why all 
this heaviness of heart?” The boy feeling oblig^ to 
give an answer to the interrogations of the ministeE 
thus addressed his reverence: “Before, we could 
hardly get enough to eat of any thing, and now, I don’t 
know what we shall do, f-f-lbr there is another one 
now.” This recital called forth all tbe parson's soul, 
and desirous, if possible, to do away the awful fbrebodr 
ings of starvation thus addressed him, in all the conse¬ 
quence of pulpit gravity: “ Hush thy murmuring and 
wipe off those tears, and put your truat in GOD, and 
he will deliver you from all the imaginary evils of 
which you complain, and remember that God never 
sends mouths without sending victuals to put in them.” 
“ I know that,” said the boy, but then be sends all the 
mouths to our liOUSl::, and all the victuaU to your 


HOUSE.’’ 
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BERRY MEAD PRIORY, 


THE RESIDENCE OF E. L. SULWER, ESQ. M. P. 


Beny Mead Priory, the preflent residence of Mr. Bui- 
wer, is one of those old picturesque places which are 
exclusively English. It is situated near Acton, for¬ 
merly called Oak Town, where Henry VIII. held 
carousal with the jovial Prior. The house is built 
in the castellated Gothic style, and the high walls 
that surround it are covered with iv3r—that graceful 
but gloomy parasite which suits so well whh northern 
architecture. The beech treee at the entrance are re¬ 
markably fine; no small triumph in the present day, 
when the brick and mortar world increases so much on 
the green and growing ono. While on the sulpect of 
trees, we most not forget the finb terrace, at the beck,^ 
of elm trees three hundred years old, and even at this 
season of the year carpeted with violets. You enter 
by a vestibule, on whose walls the gulden crucifix yet 
hangs, and the colored light of one of the arched win¬ 
dows ftlls on a fine cost from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Samuel praying. A flight of steps, adorned with an¬ 
tique vases and flowers, leads to the hall, whose walls 
are painted in compartments representing the conquest 
of Pern by the Spaniards. On one side are morning 
and drawing rooms; on the other side is the library— 
and this shall we enter first. It is fitted up in boiserie 
of carved oak, and the ornaments are a bronze copy 
of the Apollo in the Vatican, while the book-cases are 
surmounted by busts of Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Horace, 
Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, Shakspeare, Milton and Pope. 
The pictures are equally appropriate, as they illustrate 
a period celebrated for the first struggle of the princi¬ 
ples which Mr. Bulwer advocates. There is Andrew 
Marvel, our English Cincinnatus, and an original por¬ 
trait of Milton aged 19. 

Over the chimney-piece is another portrait of the 
same time: the Duke of Gloucester, the youngest child 
of Charles I., he who received his fttber’s last blessing 
the night before his execution, and was warned against 
accepting that fatal crown which had only bowed his 
parenfs head to the scaffold. But the credit of the 
taste shown in the arrangement of this charming room, 
is doe to Mrs. Bulwer, who took the opportunity of her 
husband’s recent absence, to fit up and decorate his 
library. 

The drawing-room, whose vaulted ceiling has been 
so much admired, was built by Lady Wortley Mon¬ 
tague, when Horace Walpole had set the fashion of the 
Modeni Gothic. There is a happy union of different 
styles in its furniture; the rich velvers and carved 
gildings of Lpuis XIV.’s chain, stands beneath the 
simple and classical lamp which Mr. Bulwer brought 
fiom Pompeii; and there is that chef d^amvrt of mo¬ 
dem art, Gibson’s exquitita Flora. The busts are in 
white marble; the four great Italian poets—Dante, 
Tasso, Petrarch, and Ariosto, and that lovely head of 
Laura, by Canbva. There are also two modem heads by 
Burlowe, the busts of Mr. and Mn. Bulwer. The idetd 
and Roman cast of his features is admimbly caught; 
hen we think wants the beauty of color. There is, 
however, a very lovely painting on ivory, by Lover. 
She is holding her little boy on her arm, one of those 
eweet children who realize what some one prettily said, 
that they are angels without wings. Landseer, too, 
has painted a capital likeness of Fairy, a favorite dog. 
Among other pictures, are a head of Laura di Medici, 
one of these haunting faces which **seen become a 

r t of sight,” a wild and imaginative scene from Faust, 
Van Holst, where Mephistophiles* toms the wine 
Into fire—an astrologer’s study by Rembrandt; Peter 
itriking the High Priest, by Paul Veronese; Baiulitti 
dividing their spoiL by Salvator Rosa, and an original 
portrait of Elizabeth of York, wife to Henry VIU. 


There is also a holy foroily, by Poussin, where Rie 
cotmtenance of the Madonna is the ideal of subdued 
loveliness. But it is nut the luxury, nor even the taste, 
that constitutes the attracdon of this delightful bouse ; 
it is the charm of association. Almost every thing ia 
connected with somo^ picturesque reminiscence, fa 
one room are golden candlesdcks, and a clock, belong¬ 
ing to the ill-foted La Valliere; in another, the ivory 
chairs, inlaid with gold, which Warren Hastings gave 
as a peaceKifiering to Queen Charlotte, and whidt 
were sold after her death. The charm of the associa¬ 
tion is the great charm of the place. We own that in 
our eyes it has another, viz: Berry Mead Priory ia tmly 
four miles from London; a villa forming a bomdaiy 
to Kensington gardens. 

Tbi Beautiful Widows— Yeats after the death of 
her husband, for whom she never put on mourning, thor 
tears would come into her eyes while she was sittiaK 
by herself and looking out of the window or into the 
fire—and so in the midst of a cheerful convematioii. 
Yet nobody saw them—there was no flourish of the no- 
appeasable pocke^handkerchiof—no hysterical soIk 
bing—no stiffening of the innocent throe—no catch] 
ing of the breath—nobody suspected her sorrow—no¬ 
body but one—a misbelieving old bachelor. And they 
were married. And now! her tears fell faster than 
ever—and more publicly than ever. The white pock¬ 
et-handkerchief is never out of her hand—^her bps are 
very pale—uery—and she sits by the window all day 
long, and looks into the fire, sometimes for an hoar 
together^when there is any body 1^. 

Insects. —Linnseus used to maintain that thecarcav 
of a dead horse would not be devoured with the name 
celerity by a bird, as it would by three flesh flies, and 
their immediate progeny; for it is known Aiat one fo- 
male fly will give birth to at least 20,000 young lar¬ 
vae, each of which will, in the course of one day, de¬ 
vour so much food, and grow so rapidly, as to acqaim 
aa increase of 200 tiroes its weight, and a few daya 
are sufficient for the production of a third gmieration. 
Most of the insects which feed on deoomposmg mate¬ 
rials, whether animal or vegetable, consume a mutdi 
larger quantity than they appear ''to require fmthe psu'- 
poae of nutrition. We may hence infer that in their 
formation, other ends were contemplated besides their 
individual existence. They seem as if commissioned 
to act os the scavengers of organic matter, destined In 
clear away all those particles, of which the oontinned 
accumulation would have tainted the atmosphere, er 
the waters, with infection, and spreada wide extent uY 
desolation and death. 


Aotivitt. —^There is much advantage in aativiiy, 
in doing most things quickly, paiticolaily in oM 
days. Doctor Arnott ia nis elements of Physics, snyn 
that animal power is exhausted exactly in proportkai 
to the time during which it is acting, as well as m 
proportion to the intensity of ft>roe exerted. Hiera 
may, therefore, be often a great saving of animal pow¬ 
er, by doing work quickly, with a little more exertien 
during the time. Suppose two men of equal weight 
fo ascend the same stair, one of whom took only m 
minute to reach the top, and the other takes ibiir mi- 
nntes, it will cost the first little more than one-foorth 
part of the fotigue, which it costa the second, I 
the exhaustion is in proportioo to the tinie < 
which the masclsB are actiiig. . 
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SKETCH OF SANTA ANNA. 



Santa Anna is about 42 years of age, and was bom 
in the city of Vera Cruz. His father was a Spaniard 
of old Spain, of respectable standing, though poor; his 
mother was a Mexican. He received a common edu¬ 
cation, and at the age of 13 or 14 was taken in the 
military family of the then Intendant of Vera Cruz, 
Gen. Davilla, who took a great fancy to him and 
brought him up. He remained with Gen. Davilla un¬ 
til about the year 1820. While with Davilla he was 
made a Major, and when installed he took the ho¬ 
nors very coolly, and on some of his friends congratu¬ 
lating him, he said, **Si mi hiciera dois quisiera ester 
algo mas.'* (If you were to make me a God, I should 
desire to be something greater.) This trait developed 
at so early a period of his life, indicated the existence 
of that vaulting ambition which has ever since cha¬ 
racterized his life. 

Ader serving the Spanish Ro]ral cause until 1821, 
he led Vera Cruz, turned against his old master and 
benefactor, and placed himself at the head of some ir¬ 
regular troops, which he raised on the sea coast, near 
Vera Cruz, and which are called Jarochoe in their 
language, and were denominated by him his Cossacks, 
as they are all mounted, and armed with spears. With 


this rude cavalry he besieged Vera Cruz, drove Da¬ 
villa into the castle of San Juan d'UUoa, and after 
having been repulsed again, entered at a subsequent 
period, and got entire possession of the city, expelling 
therefrom the old Spanish troops, and r^ucing the 
power of the mother country in Mexico to the walls 
of the castle. 

Subsequent to this, Davilla is said to have obtained 
an interview with Santa Anna, and told him he was 
destined to act a prominent part in the history of his 
country, and now, says he, I will give you some ad¬ 
vice; “ Sieropre vavis con los machos" (always gq 
with the strongest party.) He always acted up to this 
motto until ho rais^ the grito, (or cry) in ether words 
took up the cudgels for the friars and church. He 
then overturned the federal government, and esta^ 
blished a central despotism, of which the priests and 
military were the two privileged orders. His life has 
been from the first of the most romantic kind, constant¬ 
ly in revolutions, constantly victorious, until the last 
fatal rencontre. 

His manners are extremely a&ble; he is full of an¬ 
ecdote and humour, and makes himself exceedingly 
fascinating and agreeable to aU^who oome into his 
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company; he is about five feet ten, rather spare, has a 
moderately high forehead, with block hair, short black 
whiskers, and an eye large, black, and expressive of 
a lurking devil in his look; he is a man of genteel and 
dignified deportment, but of a disposition perfectly 
heartless, but has never evinced a savageness of cha¬ 
racter, except in the massacre in which he has been 
implicated in Texas. He married a Spanish lady of 
property, a native of Alvarado, and through that mar¬ 
riage obtained the first part of his estate called Manga 
de Clavo, six leagues from Vera Cruz. He has three 
fine children, yet quite young. 

The following striking anecdote of Santa Anna il¬ 
lustrates his peculiar quickness and management: 

During the revolution of 1829, while he was shut 
up in Oxaca, and surrounded by the government 
troope, and reduced to the utmost straiu for the want 
of money and provisions, having a very small force, 
there had been in consequence of the siege and firing 
every day through the streets, no mass for several 
weeks. He had no money, and hit upon the follow- 
lowing expedient to get it: he took possession of one 
of the Convents, got hold of the wardrobe of the fri¬ 
ars, dressed bis officers and some of the soldiers in it, 
and early in the morning had the bells rung for mass. 
People delighted at again having an opportunity of 
adoring the Supreme Being, flocked to the church 
where he was, and after ihc house was pretty well 
filled, his friars showed their side arras and bayonets 
from ber^alh their cowls, and closed the doors upon 
the assembled multitude. At this unexpected denoue¬ 
ment, there' was a* trsmendnus shrieking, when one 
of his officem ascended the pulpit and told the people 
that he wanted$10,000. and roust iiave iU He finally 
succeeded iivgetting about $3,500^ when he dismissed 
the congregation. * 

As a sample of Santa Anna’s pious whims, we te- 
late the following: 

In the same eampeign of Oxaca, Santa Anna and 
his officers were there besieged by Rincon, who com¬ 
manded the government troope. Santa Anna was in 
a convent, sumuoded by a small breastwork. Some 
of the officer* one night to amuse themselves, took the 
wooden Saitils out of the church, and placed them as 
sentries, dresaed in uniform, on the breastwork. Rin¬ 
con, alarmed in the morning at this apparent boldness, 
began to fire away at the wooden images, supposing 
them to be ffash and blood, and it was not until some 
of the officer* who were not in the secret, had implor¬ 
ed Santa Anna to- prevent this desecration that the 
firing ceased. 

Many similar facts are related of Santa Anna. We 
hmm mat room al preaeBt to soy more than there it no 
mm who has filled the space that he has, that is so 
Ikti* widentoodk Id short, he is all tilings to all men. 
He never was out of Mexico. 


ANCIENT COURTSHIP. 

Levers, m the classical age, went after dinner to 
tb*' vestibules or dsors of their mistrosscs, and whis¬ 
tled pp coughed in tnier to be beasd. When this did 
net succeed, ffiey sung amorous ditties, er wrote 
them on the door, oi fixed upon it tablets, on which 
they wrote. If the girls were inflexible, they supplt 
cated the gate, pojred libations on it, perfumed it, 
kissed it amouroasly, and if unsuccessful, broke that, 
1110 windows, &c. There also occurred serenades, 
weeping at the door, laying there all night, hanging 
crowns on it, especially those which they had worn 
on* festivals; throwing upon the threshold the torches 
lit for their return from supper, and threatening to 
bmpii the house; even scribbling libelous inde- 
w rea* on th* door. The omens of suceess were 
Amvo. from ai leaf of ift emcked upon the hand; fiop* 


striking the room with apple kernels; and the catta- 
bus, a single mode of vaticinetion by the fall of liquor. 

—How courtship was conducted in the days of chi¬ 
valry is known to every body: os wearing the 
sleeve of a lady; leading her horse by the bridle ; 
making ridiculous vows, such as wearing a black 
patch over the eye, mentioned in Froisart; all which, 
as to matriniunisl concerns, were more romantic than 
real; fur in all great families they are aflmuced at 
seven or eight years of age, and married at the age of 
puberty to prevent improper attachments. In the 
history of the Troubadours, are very long and curious 
directions for making love. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the following practices prevailed: playing with the 
little finger in amorous dalliance; sitting or lying at 
the feet of their mistresses in ball rooms; gazing closely 
in each other’s eyes, so as to see the figures represent¬ 
ed in them. They also exhibit their passion publicly. 

A pendant lock of hair, plaited and tied with a ribband, 
and hanging to the ear, was fashionable in the age of 
Shakspeare, and afterwards that of Charles I., and 
many of his courtiers wore them. This lock wss 
worn on the left side and hung down by the shoulder, 
considerably longer than the rest of the hair, some¬ 
times even to the girdle. It was supposed to have the 
effect of causing violent love, and was orginally a 
French custom. Wigs were made te imitate it Car¬ 
ton adds to the love-lock a flower worn in the ear.-— 

Kissing the eyes was a mark of extraordinary tender¬ 
ness. in the forepart of the stays was anciently a 
pocket where wromen not only carried love letteraand 
tokens, but even their money and materials for needle- I 

work. When prominent stays wore worn, lovers I 

dropped their literary favours into them, if a wonan I 

puts a love letter into the bosom pocket il wrasa token 
of her afifectioii. Willow garlands were worn by per¬ 
sons disappointed in love, supposed from the tree’* 
promoting chastity, or the famous passage in the 
Psalms. The liberties allowed to lovet*, and even to 
intimate acquaintances, i* the times of Eliaabeih and 
James, were very indecorous. These were to handle 
them ibughly, put their hands on their necks, kis* ^ 

them by surprise, «&rc., indeed, when courtship ensued I 

in inieiior rank, it was conducted in the coassest man¬ 
ner. 


BUNKER HILL. 

r made an acquaintance, a few summecs since* 
with an officer of His Britannic Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, a fine gentlemanly fellow, who was very desi¬ 
rous to see among tlie "lions” of the vicinity, our Ns^sy 
Yard, and the far-famed Bunker HilL i occompaoifd j 
him there, and we ascended together to the lop of thm 
Monument. My friend was delighted with the sr— 
ry around, and in tl>e course of conveuittoa roadm, 
many laudatory remarks upon our country, iostitntkmii^, 
6sc, partly addressing himself to the workmen, (at that, 
time engaged upon the monument,) into whose good 
favor he was evidently making rapid advances, until 
he unforUioately ventured to express his surprise mt 
the lardiuess with which ibe (ireat Babel, (as ha 
termed it) progressed.” This drew a caustic reply 
from one of the operatives, a little thinner skinned 
than the rest, which nettled my companion not a lit¬ 
tle, for he immediately observed that ** it warn a graad 
piece of nonsense to erect a pile of stoma to cominm- 
morate one’s own defeat." 

** Yee,” rejoined bis anlagoaist, ** you tock the hill, 
htl who owns it now, I should like to know.*’ 

The Englishman immediately recovered his 
nature, laughing heartily at the quick thought A few 
days after he told the story to a laigp party at ibnaaiw 
as a capital joke, at his own expensa^— Boston Gar 
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tHE MAGIC TABLES. 
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The peraon to whom this trick is intended to be shown, is presented with a duplicate of the first table, and 
requested to choose any number in it, which he is to keep secret, only telling what letter stands over-the co¬ 
lumn in which the chosen number is placed. The other table is then ofiered to him. The numbers in this 
table are placed in regular order; he will, therefore, readily discover the number he has chosen, (each table 
containing the same numbers in difierent orders,) and is to point out the column in which his number is 
vitiiated. Any person understanding the trick may now, without seeing the first table, tell which of the num- 
1)618 in the column is the chosen one, by this simple rule: he is, as before stated, to know the letter standing 
over the column in which the number is situated in the first table. Now, if that letter be the number will 
be the first In the column pointed out in the second table, as containii^ the same number; if P, it will be the 
second, and so on, thus 

ABC DE FGHl 

Sixth. Seventh. Eighth. Ninth. First Second. Thud. Foufth. Fifih. 

ETtABortE.—-Suppose the number chosen be 17, the letter standing oveir that number in (he first table being 
C, in whatever column the. same number stands in the second table, it is sure to be the eighth in that column. 
Again, a person having chosen a number, says the column in which it is placed is headed by the letter F, all 
the numbers in that colnmn we know will stand second in whichever of the columns of the second table they 
may be placed; therefore. When we are told the number stands in the last column of the second table, we 
Vmm that number to be 74. 


MY MARRIED DAUGHTER. 

My marned daughter couM you aw, 

I’m wire you would beotruck 
,My daughters all art ebanntog giria: 

Few mothers have such luck. 

My married one—my eldest child-* 

All hearts by magic wins; 

And my second ao resembles her.. 

Moat people think them tvfina! 

My married daughter apoila her apouae^ 
She’a quite a iwltem wife; 

And he adorea her—well he may—• 

Few men lead aiich a lift! 

‘She m*er bad mortal man, 

Till be bad wen her hauft; 

And my sseond darltag't ioat tba agmof^ 
Tbey’teaaldom known eparC. 

Her hosband oft haa prew’d my band. 

While tears were in bta iqrea, 

Add aaM, Feu brangbt my Suaun 
With ya« the eredit iiea.” 

To make her a doneatie wifii,' 

I own waaall my aim« 

And my seeand is domeatic, loo,— 

My aystem waa the aame. 

Diow, do ynukaow, I’ve often dhonght 
The«/4fssi of the two 
{SheU narcied.aolm^ apeak ont) 

Would juat have suited youf 
You'never saw her!—how sbaiH I 
My eldest girl portray T 
^Oh ! my taooira isher co un tetpuit, 


SONG OF THE DRAGOON. 

BY UEOTENANT GEOttGS W. PATEKN, U. 0. AXSeY. 

Oor march is the thundeiguat— 

We prostrate where we pass; 

And broader is the trail we leave 
Along the prairie gmas; 

From north to aonih we range the waod. 

We akim the plaina efer. 

We thread the brake, we haeaat ftie Hoad— 
Onwaid—^huzza! hum! 

Our halt is where the prairie wolf 
Barks at (be grisly beu; 

And every couch we lie upon, 

The Bufiblo must spare. 

.Bj pftalc not, my boys, the sfuadron’BliiiG; 
Down with the forest spar; 

Cut with your swords the tangled vine; 
Onward—huzm! huzza! 

Our ataeds are, like omacAvea, my boys. 

Bom for a martial train; 

Fearleaa and strong they tramp along. 

And yet they hoed the rei n. 

Then let the inerry bugle aound. 

We foHow freedom’samr; 

For battle or for hunting graund, 

Dig -Onwaid-Jliiwa^ huaaa! 
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NEDDY SLOWE, THE MAN WITH THE NOSE. 

BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. ESQ. 


The motion of the^ world was no more perceptible 
than it ia at thia moment; yet on Tuesday night laat, 
Neddt Slowe found the greatest diflicuty in fol¬ 
lowing hia nose. Whether thia was to be imputed to 
die vagaries of that important member of the confede¬ 
racy, of which Neddy ia composed, or whether the 
fruit was in Neddy himself; we cannot pretend to de¬ 
termine; but the fret was evident, that following his 
nose—afler he had practised it successfully for near 
forty years—seemed on this occasion to be a feat of 
no ordinary difficulty. To appearance, at least, it was 
a task as arduous, and as little likely to lead to a sa¬ 
tisfactory result, as chasing a butterfly. The nose was 
not a nose to be lost sight of, either^it was not a nose 
which the owner is justifiable in feeling for ten times 
a day, to be certain that the pilot is at his post—on 
the oootrary, it was a substantial nose, and one well to 
do in the world. Of naturally extensive dimensions, its 
education had been well attended to, and it had been 
so diligently nourished, so spiritualized and subli¬ 
mated, that it was one of the lights of the age. A king 
might have been proud to fellow such a leader, and 
serve under its ruby banner. Neddy himself appre¬ 
ciated it thoroughly, and it was from his looking so 
frequently upon it with reverence, that he had ac¬ 
quired the graceful squint for which he is so remark¬ 
able. He often, of a cold night, used it as a warming 
p*n^ rubbing it over the riieets to make his bed com¬ 
fortable; and we have repeatedly observed a group of 
his associates assemble round him of a bleak Decem¬ 
ber afternoon, each one of whom would hold his chill¬ 
ed fingers for a time to Neddy’s nose, and would then 
mb his palms together, as if the most genial warmth 
bad been obtained. Both from size and brilliancy, 
therefore, as well as from its previous good conduct 
one would have taken it for a nose easily followed; 
and it may be, on the momentous occasion of which 
we speak, that fiw once in ito life, it was restive, and 
d is po^ to be eccentric. No sooner had Neddy 
he^ed it up hard against the wall, than it most feh^ 
niously dodged, and drew him into the middle of the 
street Talk of Gilpin’s ride to Edmonton—talk of a 
pteeple chaser—pooh! ^Neddy's nose chase was a 
thousand tiinesmore fiUigningand dangerous. Phaeton 
liiniaeli; when he undertook to drive the buggy of the 
qun, never had such a time of it 
Human nktnre, however, is but human nature, after 
alL ItsUpiitB enchain the most daring spirit end hob¬ 
ble the most indomitable resolution. Neddy Slowe 
slipped down, jst last quite overcome, and, from very 
exhaustion, kept his seat on the pavement his cheek 
restiDg against a tree box. The gas light shone 
brightly on his free, and sad was the aspect which it 
reveal^ His very whidtets drooped forlorn, and the 
many months of his ragged attire yawned with wea¬ 
riness. J9e wore a white hat with a round hole atop, 
it having once been elevated above the common de^ 
tiny of hats, by being nailed against a chimney as a 
town residence for the frmily of a chirping wren—this 
very hat of which better thhtgs were to be expeoted, 
was plainly frtigued to death; for it had slipp^ over 
Neddy’s ears, aiid reposed tehind upon his collar; 
while the two or three buttons remaining on his coat 
which are, in fimt the eyee—the expression of a man’s 
oosmme—^looked dull aiul leaden—they " winked as 
’twere with overwatching.” His own proper eyelids, 
too, were so much disposed to shut up shop for the 
nii^t and so resolved not to hold themselves open, 
that Neddy was compelled, ever and anon, to toke 
them’twixt his finger and his thumb, and try to hitch 
them u[^ as one wmild the refracloiy curtains of a 


stage coech. The cordage of his free had become 
slack with long-continued tension, and the comers of 
his mouth consequently hung down, as if to get a rest 
upon his jawbone. In fret, the only lively member 
of the party was the aforesaid erratic, mischievous 
nose—the Number-Nip—the Flibbertigibbet of the fr¬ 
mily—and it kept beaming, and flaming, and blazing 
away, while all around was gloom, like a signal fire 
on a stormy coast. When Neddy looked up, it was 
so strongly and redly reflected by the clouds, friat 
Downing would have rung the 1^11, had he known 
how to ring for a fire overhead, and had he believed 
that a Philadelphia fireman could run strait up with 
nothing to tread upon, and take an attachment at the 
north-eSst comer of a thundercloud. 

I’m dast,” said Neddy, ** I'm dost, if I can go no 
furder. Tacking about is the tiremost thing as is, and 
now I’m at anchor, I’ll ride it out I ain’t corned, nor 
nuflin of that sort only I can’t sail good, ’cause my 
pockets is empty, and I hasn’t got no ballast, not a sa* 
markee, to keep me from forging idiead, and sailing 
crank. But, if any gemman vos to lend me a five 
dollar note—a Schuylkiller, or something of that na;- 
tnr—ora slow note—^I could beat right up in the 
vind’s eye; but it’s no use—righty-dighty gemmen is 
scarce articles now-adays, and ven they ketches ’em 
they fills up their hinsides with straw, and sticks ’em 
op in the museum.—^If I’d been homed a hundred 
years ago, this here vouldn’t happened now, and if my 
pa VOS here. I’d give it to him scandalous for cheat¬ 
ing me out of my turn. I ought to have been in the 
voi|d as soon as he vos.—^Yes, and I can see no rear 
son, by good rights, vy I shouldn’t have been here 
as soon as my grand-d^dy. In them days, a feller 
could get along as slick as yon please; plenty of money, 
and nuffin to do; but now it’s plenty to do, and nofiSn 
to get I vender if I opuld’nt sue dad ibr a swindle, 
and make him pay for vot I lost in not being hare in 
time f But if I vos to, the whole vorld vould he su¬ 
ing theh daddies, and by’mby ve’d be sued, ’oauaa 
thhigs get •vuss and vum, and our children vill be aa 
mad, if not madder, than ve are at being left niggar 
last Veil, veil, I ’spose, as ve oould’nt all start Air. 
and come together, some folks most oome Ibst, one af¬ 
ter the ocher. But, I’ll stick to it, I corned too late.** 
Neddy sunk into moody repose, and wished friat he 
had bera bom in the time of the patriarchs; buu 
wkethey his nose burnt the tree box, and the smok e 
awakened the watchman, or whether that ftmetfomary 
got up because he thought Neddy’s nasal light wm 
day-l^ht, and that Neddy’s nose was the risiog sun, ia 
not stated. For our purpose it b sufficient to know 
that the Charley did awake, and walk toward the bee- 
con, perhaps fearing it to a ease of spon t aneous 
comb^taon, or the explosion of a new volcano. 

*^Well, 1 swow,” said the dignitary, **what the 
deuce are you after f’ 

" I vos after my nose: but I ain’t after nuflfoi now ; 
only things in this vorld isn’t as right as they might be.'* 

" No: I see that—you’re (daguily out of kelter your- 
seli. Get up, and go home, it’s late.” 

" I knows it—it’s too late—too late to go home. 
It’s alvays too late vith ma. I didn’t get into the 
vorld till it vos too late, and that’s the reason vy I 
never vos in time in my lile, not even fix* breikfesT. 
For my part,I don’t believe there is rich athing qs too 
early. I never see’d it, any how, but once, a^ then 
I vos too eariy getting out of the steamboat I tune- 
bled into the river, ai^ like to been drownded.” 

** Why, you’re unlucky: but if you sprawl aboot tho 
streets, you can't help being op esiily in the monung.’* 
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" Ym, bat I hare, to ilotfp all day, and ao I gad be¬ 
hind hand agin. I'm a miMfbrtunata man, aiHl if I 
had a big bucket oonwenieot, I'd cry for a week." 

do yon Ut#— how do yon get any thing to 

eatr* 

“Vy, I don't live a great deal—I've got eich a 
pulmonary I can't eat? My auatem ia acrewed up 
principally with drinkablea—that'a the doctor'a anper- 
■ciiption^rm on a regiment" 

** I've a notion ]rou’re one of the thirty day wa- 
groma—your regiment ia the airy guarda—^e ragged 
tiowaaloonert, and you're one of the riglara, or yon 
wouldn't wear your uniform every day." 

**Now, don't—don't ioanlt my trowaera—though 
their circuraatancea iao't good, th^ comes of a genteel 
fomily, and haa aeen better daya—poor, but proud— 
and patching would only mortify 'em. They're like 
their owner, too late." 

•* Fiddleaticka end! are you a wagrom, or are you 
not f What's your buaineaa ?" 

I ain't got none now. I learnt the vood-sawang 
piorfeshun; but when I vos free, it vos too late, for 
coal voa coming in, and I afterwards vanted to be a 
stage driver, but it vos too late agin. They found 
out rail roads and locomotives, and I vos dished. I 
VIS going to make a good spec in the marrying line, 
but by the time I'd raised a good coat to ask the vo> 
man in, the vomim got tired of vaiting, and raised an¬ 
other feller for a husband, and said I might vait my¬ 
self then till she vos a vidow agin. I'm vaiting, and 
thafs vot I do most of the time; only the man dies ao 
alow he does'nt look as if he vos dying at all—some 
folks isso lasy about it, and never minda how tired you 
get vaiting for 'em to defunct. I vos alter a sitiva- 
tkm yesterdajr—I vanted to be a dog ketcher, vicb, 
I takes it, is a werry genteel kind of business, if so be 
you're in the wholesde vay; but I vos too late. One 
of the understrappers, a feller vot's got no genua at 
all, only good fhmids, vos promoted. He vos only a com¬ 
mon ketcher at first, but now he’s a knocker, and 
iiiiiahes off the misfortunate ^oga vich is'nt got no 
owneis, after thejr're ketched." 

So you don’t do nothing for aliving f 

Mpfafihi, thank’ee, but little jobs, vo^ splitting, and j 
mefa things. I'm vaiting for the vidow, and I asks you 
porlitely lo come to the vedding." 

This was a little too much for the Itinctioiiaiy, find 
he bluffly informed Neddy Slowe that he most go to 
the Wfit^ Eloose, intimating that his next step would 
be to the Blayor, and his next to prison as a vagrant. 

**Oh, my eyesT’ ejaculated Neddy, **ril lose the 
vidow! She’ll be shut of one hosba^, and have an¬ 
other before I getiout, for 1 knows th^Ukeepme till 
it’s too late." 

Whether they wiU or not mar hit prospects by de¬ 
tention, remains to be seen. 


DOCTOR Q. 

Every thing in this age runs to excess, resembling 
( a high-pressure steam engine which goes on working 
more and more violently, till the boiler bursts. Ex¬ 
ercise ! that is now the grand, universal cry, and the 
want of it is the cause of aH disorders. This is the 
prescription of the doctors; and after a man has bro¬ 
ken through all the usual habits of his life, neglected 
his friends, given up his amusements, abandoned read¬ 
ing, and half ruined his business, by delivering him- 
sebT up to the excruciations of a haM-trotting nag, or 
tramping about town in all weathers, till he is half 
deed with fotigue, he goes to his physician, who feds 
his pulse, asks a question or two, robs his chin and 
says ** You want more exercise!’’ More exercise! we 
have diis moment in our mind an unhappy valetudi¬ 
narian, who, aOsr running the gauntlet of all the 
pbysiciaae and all the systems cf physic within his 


reach; after having tried Graham bread and roasted 
apples at the instigation of one, and champagne and 
roast beef on the suggestion of another; now taking 
a cold bath three times a day, and now deep in mine¬ 
ral waters, hygeian pills, syrups, panaceas, plasters, and 
all the paraphernalia of death and the doctors; at 
length lean, worn out, desperate and weak, racked 
with a complication of new disorders, distrusting 
science, and doubtful of cure, was introduced to a new 
member of the learned faculty. Dr. listened 

to the full statement of his case; he went into all the 
details, and it took him three-quarters of an hour.— 
When he had concluded, the doctor inhaled a pinch 
of snuff and cooly said, 

** Well, what of it The patient started to his 
feet with a suicidal gesture. 

“Whatof it, doctor?" 

Yes, what of it? nothing is the matter with you; 
you are not sick; you have no pain; you will live a 
hundred years yet; all you want is more exercise!" 

Exercise, doctor; merciful fothers! I have dona 
nothing else for six months." 

“ What have you done ?” 

** Exercised my chest with a pair of dumb-bells." 

«WeU.' 

** Walked an hour before breakfost" 

« Well" 

** Three hours after breakfkst." 

“ WelL” 

** Rode on horseback three hours before dinner." 

“WelL” 

“ A hard-trotting horse." 

“ WeU.” 

“ A very particularly hard-trotting hone, doctor; he 
was recommended to me on purpose." 

“ Well, what else.” 

“ Take lessons in boxing after dinner." 

“Well" 

“ And in fencing before tea." 

“Well, that is tolerably well; how has it afieoled 
you f 

“ Why, I have caught cold, I have got the tooth¬ 
ache and the rheumatism.” 

“No matter: that is right; goon. Do you pcio- 
tise gymnasticsr’ 

“No.” 

“ Ton must attend a gymnastnm in foe evwuig." 

“ But, doctor, my business." 

“ No matter for business; that is foe way you^ity 
people kill yourselves. W^t is business to health t 
What good will businem do you when yon are in your 
graver 

“But I must pay ibr my bread; support my wiifi 
and family; edneate my (foildreii; I must if I die for ih" 

“ Ah, ^t is the way," replied the doctor. “You 
ask our advice; yon refuse to follow our prescriptions; 
yoa sacrifice your health to business, and then vtondsr 
why we do not cure you. I tell you, air and exercise, 
they are the things." 

“ Sir," said a clerk, entering at the moment with a 
bank-notice, “ this note for seven hundred and fifty 
dollars is due at the Chemical, and Mr. Jenkins says 
he cannot renew the other." 

“ How late is it?" 

“ Half-past twa” 

An uncommon clattering in the street now announced 
a stranger; it was the b<^er with the hard-trotting 
horse; a tall, bony, Roman-nosed animal, with legs un¬ 
mercifully long. What our friend did, whether he 
mounted his Rosinante, or went into Wall street about 
his note, we are not at liberty to reveal. But the 
doctor took his leave, getting into a gig that moved on 
easy springs, with a fet cushion inside, and went home 
to dinner; while we departed, musing on foe value of 
a life which cannot be preserved from d 3 ^pepaia ex¬ 
cept by being expoaed to a jail and starvation. 

Digitized by 'O' ^ C 
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NO O’S. 

I am about to impart to you, gentle reader, in confi¬ 
dence, a misfortune of an unusual characier, an inci¬ 
dent which will make you smile as it fell to my lot, 
but would have made you laugh on the other side of 
your mouth if you had yourself been its victim. 

Tliere is a certain journal in circulation dedicated 
expressly to the theatres and the movements ol' the 
stage, the columns of which are filled up with theatri¬ 
cal advertisements, and the dramatis personEc of each 
lepresentalion. The journal circulates to a certain 
extent, and sells for a cent, when it is sold at all. 

There was much wisdom in an observation of M. 
Vanlour—“ when a man finds that he can’t pay his 
lent, he ought to live in his own freehold.” WJielher 
the journal was, or was not able to pay its printer, I 
cannot take upon me to decide; but, at all events, it 
purchased a printing office; not a handsome, new glit¬ 
tering, first rate printing office, but a second hand affair, 
made up 0 / the sweeping and refuse of other offices; 
the press was asthmatic from age and exhaustion ; the 
types were worn out and broken; /’s without a cross, 
e^s without a head, and a mass of shapeless, crippled 
and incomplete hieroglyphics. 

One of these roomings, as the principal editor was 
busily occupied in the important duty of preparing his 
copy, the foreman made his appearance, pale, wo-be- 
gone, and big with some mysterious and awful secret. 
Kequesting a private conference, he addressed his prin¬ 
cipal to this effect; 

*• We shall not be able to get the paper out to-day, 
sir. There are some infernal scoundrels in the 
world!” 

What’s the matter now, pray f’ 

“ A parcel of worthless scum—” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Thieves 

“ Where are you driving ?” 

“ People without delicacy, honor or principle !” 

“ How now ?” 

“ Enemies of the press!” 

** Good heaven ! what u the matter T 

** Inconcolasts of thought! Vandals, who set their 
faces against the march of mind!” 

“ For mercy’s sake explain!” 

“ They have clandestinely, surreptitiously, feloni¬ 
ously and burglariously, introduced tbemselvee into 
xhe printing-office, and stolen all the o’s out of the 
ease!” 

« The case of o’s f” 

“ Yes—the case of o’s.” 

, “ What, every one ?” 

" They haven’t leil o’s enough to set one. What is 
to be done 

** Why, every tine an 0 occurs you must put an¬ 
other letter in its place, at hap-haxard. We must rely 
U|xm the subject of ffie words to make out the sense.” 

** A precious affair we shall make of it, 1 fear.” 

In the mean time, carry this note to Mr. ■ ■, 

oar dramatic critic.” 

My Dear — I am waiting the remarks respecting 
the piece that was played yesterday evening at the 
— theatre: please send it roe as quick as practica¬ 
ble. Dress them up with that taste, elegance, wit and 
fancy which characterise thy pen, «nd sprinkle them 
well with attic salt Adieu. 

P. Somebody has stolen the oaee of o’s out ef 
the office, and 1 send you the note above written with¬ 
out an e in it, in order to show you how easy it is to 
ahake off the yoke of the missing letter. My dear 
Iriend, do try and avoid the introduction, or at all 
ovenu, the mulliplicatum of o in your fortbeomipg 
•Article. Excuse my tJkyiag you in my note, but 1 
«Qaht fjQi QQ ijie account of the want of 

O’f. 

Two hours ailerwakia the anxioiisly expected 


article made its eppearance, eedeaed in Ihedbllowiiig 
epistle: • 

^Genius can never vecognize or sobmit to mtf 
reetrictioBs; and 1 will iK>t clip the wings of my ima¬ 
gination’s angel. Herewith you have my articie; I 
must decline mutilating it, or becoming eo outrage¬ 
ously o-ssivorous.” 

TIkj paragraph commenced this way : 

“ On Monday was performed the opera ef Cosimo 
according to order, before the sovereign of the French, 
King Leopold, the Dukes of Nemours and Joinville.— 
Cholet, according to custom, acted with prodigious pow- 
er; his voice on this occasion, seemed endowed with 
more than conrimon melody, &c. dec. 

In the next publication of the journnl, the fbregoiDg 
article thus figured: 

** Hn hknday was perfnrroed the ppers pf Cgnimg, 
acevrding tp grder, befnre the sxvoreigri hf the French, 
King Lebpeld, the Dukes ef Nemrursand Jhimille.— 
Chalet, acebrding tv custam, acted with prxdigriiaa 
pewer; his vdice, m this pccssihn, seemed endrowed 
with mire than oemraen srielddy, 4lc. 6ic. 

The above circumstance really ooourssd. 


Catching a Flka. —An English kdy, who lived in 
the country, and was to have a large di oner party, 
was ambitious of making as great a display as her 
hnsl)and’s establishment, a tolerably large one, eoald 
furnish; so that there might seem no lack of serrantB, 
a great lad, who had l>ccn employed only in fisnn 
work, was trimmed and ordered to take his stand be¬ 
hind his mistress’s chair, with strict injunctions not to 
slir from the place, nor do any thing unless she direct¬ 
ed him; the lady well knowing that, although no fint- 
raan could make a belter appearance as a piece of atiU 
life, some awkwardness would be inevitable if he 
were pul in motion. Accordingly, Thomas, having 
thus been duly drilled and repeal^ly enjoined, took 
his post, at the head of the table behind his misCreaB; 
and for a while he found sufficient amusement in look¬ 
ing at the grand set out and staring at the gneati. 
When he was weary of this, and of an inaction lo 
which he was so little used, his eyes began lo pry 
about nearer objects. 

It was at a time v^hen our ladiea followed ffie 
French fashion of having the back and shoaldera, xm- 
der the name of the neck, uncovered much lowin 
than accords either with the true English dimate, ot 
with old English notions; a time when, aa Lender ex¬ 
presses it, the usurped dominion of neck had extemled 
from the ear downwards almost to where mermaids 
become fish. Thislady wrasintheheightorlowneas of 
that fashion; and between her shoulder blades, in ffie 
holbw of the back, and not far ffom the confines 
where nekedheas and clothing met, Thomaa espied 
what Pasquirer had seen upon the neck of Mademoi¬ 
selle Roches. ’I%e goesia were too much engaged 
with the business and the oourteaiea of the table, ta 
see what must have been worth seeing, the transfigo- 
ration produced in Thomas’s countenance by delight, 
when he saw ao fine an opportunity of ahowiag hnn- 
self attentive, and making himself uaefuL The lady 
was too much occupied with her company to feel the 
flea, but to her horror she felt the great finger and 
thumb of Thomas upon her back, a^ te her greater 
horror, heard him exclaim, in exultation, to the still 
greater amusement of the company—** A vlea, a alesi, 
my lady; egod I’ve cautcht’em!” 


We find the following in one of oqr exdMOge 
peri:— 

Colonel. Mi^r, we have promiaed yon a xifle; 
tenting il,) them’s 'um. 

Major. Be them ’um ? 1 awow! Where’s the homt 
CoUmt The bom, Mqjor f come let’s drink 000, 
M/^or. So let’a^ ^’Ibem’a my sentiments pr cc iedy. 
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MATRIMONIAL PRELIMINARIES. 



Johnut Wilmeb used to say, notwilhslandinj his u^rly frontispiece, that .s^ch were his poMrars 
in coDTersatioD, that the handsomest man in England c<;iild not get more than half an hourl^'start 
• of him in the gfMd graces of a lady. Now hiptborpe Sipkios, Esq., oyr friend in the picture, who 
hae DO beanty to boast of, and who is, moreover, as simple a gentleman as ever cried O la! with 
MtoDiahment, can beat both Wilkes, and the handsomest roan in England, when a lady is in the 
caee. He comes like Jupiter to Danse, in a shower of gold, and the day’s his own. The elder 
Bipkins was sharp enongh-^ sharp in fact, that devoting all his laeuities to the acqoisitioD 
of wealth, he thought thaclf his son had plenty of the latter, it was unnetaesai^ to supply him with 
brains. Sipthorpe, as our readers may perceive, has succeeded in gaining the a&ctioiiB of a 
■eedy but fashionable fair one, whose cbarms alone have procured her dozens of offers from hand- 
aome dmb; she, however, remaiiiied coldly obdurate, untd our hero appeared; but no sooner did he 
open his meoAh in an ecsCacy of delight and admiration than she dropped into it like a ripe phim. 
Wilkes may boast of the fascioatioa oi a rattling tongne—it is a potent organ, we must ceufess, hut 
k s fa rin ki to nothiiifness in coraparisoa with su^ a purse as that which Sipthorpe Sitdfins 


Tte Lady Bmn-—Sfptem pmicftito cwxineUa, or, as 
the hop growsn call it, the goUen iy, which is con¬ 
sidered so serrioseble in clsarmg hop gardens of ver¬ 
min, art this yeer amrs abundant ihan they were ever 
known t» be before. The heights to the eastward of 
‘file town were the other morning literally covered with 
coimdesi millions of this beautiful insect It may not 
he generally known that it is a cure for the tooth-ache 
under its severest aspect Dr. Frederick Hirsch, den¬ 
tist to several German courts, in directing the applica¬ 
tion of them for the relief of those who may be visited 
with this torturing disease, observes, that he crushed 
fhe insect between his thumb and fore-finger, until 
their points were warm, he then applied the substance 
both to the affected tooth and the gum ; he continues, 
that he was happy enough in almost every instance to 
Buceeed in removing the pain on the first application, 
and had only to repeat the operatiioii in the cases of a 
iswfoMalas'» ■Jlofdqgiif Jtmrml. 


The Cslebeated Sanct DiAMONi>^The grand vu- 
neur of the Esaperor of Russia has bought the dia¬ 
mond known by the name of ** Sancy,** for the sum e( 
500,000 roubles. This dmamid was brought from In¬ 
dia about four hundred years since. Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, was its first owner, and wore it 
on his helcaet at the battle of Nancy, in which he lost 
his life. A Swiss soldier found it, and sold it to a 
priest for one florin. The King of Portugal purchased 
it in 1489, and afferwards disposed of it to a Frendi 
gentleman for 100,000 francs. Nicholas Harley Sancy 
obtained it by succession, from whom it received its 
name. It was entrusted to a servant of Sancy, who 
being attacked by robbers, swallowed it, and waa mur¬ 
dered. Sancy bad the body op^ed and the diamond 
was recovered. It was in the possession of James II. 
in 1688- Louis XIV. aflerwajds .obtained it The 
diamond is pear shaped, of a meet beautiful water, and 
weighs 53 1-d carats. QOqIc 
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THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


Gi?e an Irish peasant, after the labor of the day, I 
a comfortable turf fire—placeliimaronnd it with 
all the youDf and old of bis acquaintances—let 
the tale of toe ghost and goblin go round—let 
him listen to the garrulity of old age, as it re¬ 
gards the wondrous adventures that happened 
while the bloom of youth was yet upon his cheek, 
and be will deem himself happier than the sons 
of the noble and the wealthy of the land, for whom 
the proud mansion shines in splendid magni¬ 
ficence, while the sound of merriment and revelry 
re-echo through its halls. 

No countrv ever abounded more in tales of 
the wonderful, than Ireland ; not a sod through¬ 
out its wide extent that is not associated with 
the recollection of some preternatural occur¬ 
rence. Walk with a peasant through any part 
of tlie country, and this was the residence of a 
Ghost—that was the abode of the Fairies—here a 
horrid murder had been committed, which ac¬ 
counts for its being shunned by the weary tra¬ 
veller, and there some faithless maid had broken 
the plighted vow, while ever since her white sha¬ 
dowy form is seen to glide in the moonlight 
across the green sward which had been witness 
to her perfidy. ' Superstition is natural to mao, 
and it has existed in all ages; it is strange, how¬ 
ever, that all nations, characterized each by a 
sort of superstition peculiar to themselves, yet 
agree in one point—namely a firm belief in the ex¬ 
istence of a mysterious connexion between this 
and the world of spirits. Philosophy may en¬ 
deavour to prove the fallacy of such opinions, 
and no doubt can do so to a considerable extent, 
but yet some regard must be paid to the general 
concurrence ot mankind, and in deference to 
it, ’tis only fair to imagine, that at one period of 
the world, the gra^e was not “ the bourne from 
which no traveller returns,'’ but that the spirits 
of tbn dead nave frequently been permitt^ to 
revisit the scenes of their earthly pilgrimage. 
Ireland, however, the land of fay and <n fairy— 
.of glen and of valley^ peopled with strange and 
incoporeal beings, is nlled with wondrous stories 
that excite in us * thoughts beyond the reaching 
M>f our souls' more than any other country perhaps 
in the world. After all. it may not be unprofitable 
that such things should have been believed in; 
by means of them semblances of its early national 
cbaraoter have beenpreserved, and a knowledge 
of the manners ana customs of its aboriginal 
inhabitants, which would otherwise have been 
lost, has come down to us, lighted through the 
dark vista of successive generations, by the ad¬ 
ventitious lustre of traditionary legends. The 
diffusion of Christianity now tends to weaken 
and almost to destroy our credulity, but never¬ 
theless, it is pleasing occasionally to lift the 
,veil of oblivion, which time has spread over the 
events of by-gone days, and view the state of the 
human mind before the light of revelation bad 
spread its refnlgence over the world. 

Jn the western partof Ireland, stands a large 
and beautiful castle, the residence of a very old 
and wealthy family. It is finely and romantically 
situated; all the beauties of nature seem to be 
clustered together in rich profusion around it; a 
large lake rolls its glassy waters in front, thickly 
planted around with trees of all kinds, which in 
some parts rearing their vast foliage to a consid¬ 
erable height, are reflected back in sombre relief 
from its clear and mirror-like surface—Behind 
it at some distance, a long range of mountains, in 
Mme parts thickly planted to their summits, rise 
in sublime grandeur till they almost lose them¬ 
selves in the clouds ; the castle itself, which has 


been lately rebuilt, except an old ivy-covered 
tcwerthat has beeitayowed to remain as evidence 
of its antiquity, is large, spacious, and now embel¬ 
lished with all the beauties of modem architec¬ 
ture.—From parts of it may be seen the broad 
sweep of the Atlantic, heaving along in majestic 
swell; a spacious piazza in front, supported by 
massy magnificent pillars of the Gorintnian order, 
give it at nrst view a dark and imposing appear¬ 
ance. Before the castle was rebuilt, a lar^ fis¬ 
sure in the wall was very remarkable, the mon 
so, as, according to the story, it could never be 
repaired.—Frequent attempts had been made, 
but all proved ineffectual; the work went op very 
well by day, but after the interval of one night it 
resume its lormer appearance. Parties had often 
sat up in order to discover the means by which 
such a strange counteraction of their labor was 
effected—they saw notbinjg, they beard oothing, 
and yet in the morning the same old crack was 
visible in the wall. The reason that is given for 
it is this: Some centuries before, there was one 
room in the castle which was said to be haunte^ 
strange and confused noises bad been beard in 
it, till at last it was shut up and completely de¬ 
serted, no one wishing to expose themselves to 
the horrors which had been endured by those who 
had already ventured to sleep in it: many daring 
persons had made the experiment, and the ac¬ 
count given by them was truly wonderful. Some 
had the most frightful and appalling dreams of 
bloodshed and murder, which they saw perpe¬ 
trated before them, while the bed on which they 
lay was floating in a boundless sea of blood, which 
was lit up by a blue sulphury light Some ima¬ 
gined that they were taken to the top of a high 
precipitous cliff, beneath which lay the iofemai 
regions, while by some unseen power, they were 
plunged into the fiery abyss below. Some 
thought that they were conveyed to a dismal 
vault, lined round with skeleton%|each bolding m 
torch, which emitted a blue s^pheroos li^, 
while a taper of the same kind seemed to cast 
its horrid glare through the empty sockets of . 
their eyes, and occasionally they sent forth an un¬ 
earthly laugh, that re-echoed through the vault. 
Others thouf^t that they bad seen the devO 
stalking through the room. It was also remark¬ 
ed of s3l who bad ever slept in that room, that 
they never survived long, nut generally pined 
away withont any apparent cause. The won¬ 
derful events connected with this room spread 
far and wide, and though it waa now completely 
shut up, yet the domestics were frequently 
frighten^ by the horrid noise which proceeded 
^ from it. A belief existed in those days, that the 
devil bad frequently selected particular places 
on earth, which be visited with his presenee; 
such selection was generally supposed to indicate 
that the place thus pitched upon, bad at some 
period been the scene of some dreadful murder or 
other crime, by which it has been polluted, and it 
was supposed that be could not oe disposs essed 
of bis thus strangely acquired tenement, or the 
place itself freed from its defilement, except by 
some mysterious mode of exorcism and subse- 
queot purification, known only to the priesta, 
who fail not to prove the high value which they 
set upon this secret knowl^ge, by the exorbi¬ 
tancy of their demand, whenever applied to ex¬ 
ert their sacerdotal i^oence. In accordance 
with this belief a neighboring monk sras applied 
to, and, when the terms upon which be ai^reed 
to expel the evil spirits were finally settM, he 
took up bis residence in the house; he went 
throngh a long and tedions ordeal of preparetioti^ 
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toch At fattiDff, praying, and other torts of peoi- 
teotlal duties for tome weeks. At length, when 
the necessary preliminaries were arranged, he 
took up his mght's abode in the room; he brought 
with mm his missal, a pair of wax-candles, and 
a human skull—^wbat use he made of the skull, 
could nerer be discovered. On the first night 
nothing remarkable happened; on the second 
the noise was long and more confused than usual; 
on the third night, which was to determine the 
event, the noise increased, a dense body of smoke 
issued from the room, and towards the approach 
o£ morning a terrible crash, wliich shook the 
bouse to its foundations, was heard, and the priest 
came out exulting in his victory; the devil had 
sprung through the wall, and had caused the fis¬ 
sure, which never could be filled up while one 
stone of the old wall remained. The priest was 
handsomely rewarded; the fame of the occur¬ 
rence spread over the kingdom—long was the 
spot through which the devil had escaped, poinl- 
ed out to the spectators. The form of all, how¬ 
ever, is now changed; never since have any 
noises been heard, and people* sleep in it, 
forgetful that even once it haa been the scene 
cf so extraordinary an occurrence. 


HANNAH DUSTON. | 

This bold and determined woman should be { 
Tanked among the heroines of antiquity. She 
was the wife of Thomas Duston, of Haverhill, in 
Massachusetts; born in the year 1659, and mar¬ 
ried 1677. She had altogether, thirteen children. 
When the Indians, who dwelt at the sources of 
the Merrimack River, and in the region round 
aboot, after a great freshet on the 15th of March, 
1697, came down the river and attacked Haver¬ 
hill, she was confined to bed with an infant only 
a week old. Her husband catching the alarm 
from the field, fled to the bouse, and consulted her 
•a the course be should pursue. She calmly 
told him to leave her and her infant to their fate, 
and to make Ms escape, if possible, with her 
•tber children. He sent seven of his children 


Uie rear: with bis musket be kept the pursuing 
Indiana at bay, until he found his charge in a 
pMce of safety at the garrison. Before Mr. 
Duston reached the garrisoo, the Indians return¬ 
ed and captured his sick wife and Mary N ief, 
ber nurse. They, with other captives, took their 
inarch, by order of the savages, for the north.— 
After they had travelled a few miles, the Indians 
Ibund the infant troublesome, and they took it 
from the nurse and dashed its brains out against 
m tree. Mrs. Duston was feeble and wretched, 
but this outrage nerved ber soul for every enter¬ 
prise. After this horrid outrage, she wept no 
more; thea^ny of nature drank the tear drop 
ere it fell. She looked to heaven with a silent 
prayer for succour and veogeance, and followed 
the iDfemal group without a word of complaint. 
At this instant, the high resolve was formed in 
her mind, and sweHetTevery pulse of her heart. 
They travelled on a distance, as she thought, of 
one hundred and fifty miles, but perhaps, from 
the course they took, about seventy-five. The 
river had probably been broken op but a short 
time, and the canoes of the Indians were above 
the fills on the Merrimac. when they commenced 
their journey to attack Haverhill. Above these 
falls, on an island in this river, the Indians bad a 
yf igwaro, and in getting their canoes in order by 
rowing ten mil^ up the stream, became much 
fatigued. When tney reached the place of rest, 
tiiey slept soundly. Mrs. Duston did not sleep. 
The nurse, and an Englisb boy, a prisoner, were 


apprised of her design, but were not of much use 
to her in the execution of it. In the stillness of 
the night she arose and went out of the wigwam 
to test the soundness and security of savage 
sleep. They moved not; they were to sleep till 
the last day. She returned, took one of their 
hatchets, and dispatched ten of them in a mo¬ 
ment, each with a single blow. An Indian wo¬ 
man, who was rising when she struck her, fled 
with tier probable death wouod-*and an Indian 
hoy was designedly spared; for the avenger of 
blood was a woman and a mother, and comd not 
deal a death-blow upon a helpless child. She 
surveyed the carnage ground by the light of the 
fire, which she stirred up after the deed was done; 
and catching a few handfuls of roasted corn she 
commenced ber journey ; but on reflecting a mo¬ 
ment. she thought the people of Haverhill would 
believe her tales as the ravings of madness, when 
she should get home, if ever that time might 
come; she therefore returned, and scalped the 
slain : tlten put the nurse and the Englisb boy in¬ 
to the canoe, and with herself they floated down 
the falls, when she landed and took to the wooda, 
keeping the river in sight, which she knew mutt 
direct her on ber way home. After Buffering in¬ 
credible hardships by hunger, cold, and fatigue, 
she reached home to the surprise and joy orher 
husband, children, and friendf. The General 
Court of Massachusetts examined ber story, and 
being satisfied with the truth of it, took her tro¬ 
phies, the scalps, and gave ber fifty pounds.— 
The people of Boston made ber many presents. 
All classes were anxious to see the heroine; and 
they found her as modest as brave. 


IRISH BRAVERY AND HONOUR. 

On the surprise of Cremona, by Prince 
Engeoe, in 1703, when Villero, the French 
general, most of the officers, military chests* 
&c. were taken, and the German horse mod foot 
were already in possession of all the town, ex¬ 
cepting one place only, called the Po-gate* 
which was guarded by two Irish regiments* 
commanded by O’Mahooy, and Bourke. Be? 
fore the prince oommencra the attack there, be 
sent to expostulate with them, and show them 
the rashness of sacrificing their lives where they 
could have no probability of relief, and to as¬ 
sure them, if they would enter into the imperial 
service, they should be directly and honourably 
promoted. The first part of this proposri they 
beard with impatience, the second with disdain. 
“Tell the prince,** said they, “that we.have 
hitherto preserved the honour of our country* 
and that we hope this day to convince him, (bat 
we are worthy of bis esteem; while one of us 
exists, the German eagle shall not be displayed 
upon these walls. This is our deliberate reso¬ 
lution, and we will not admit of further capitn- 
latioo.’* The attack was commenced by a 
Urge body of foot, supported by five thousand 
cuirassiers, and afler a bloody conflict of two 
boors, the Germans retreated. The Irish pur¬ 
sued their advantage, and attacked them in the 
streets; before evening the enemy wore expelled 
from the town, and the gener^ and military 
chests recovered. 


ORIGIN OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL STUDY. 



liSrater undertook to describe men’s characters by the length of their noses—the breadth ci 
their moutha—the Gokmr of their eyes, &c. Modern science goes further. By the bumps on a 
UMi^a skull, it win teil you whether he is wise or foolish: prodigal or parsimoidous: brnre sr 
a eowmrd: honest or a rogue: and such is its excellence, that it makes you familiar with all 
hit dispcwitioiis, piupensities, tendencies, and pursoits. If you wish to employ a servant, 
amine bis bueapa, aM you can at once learn whether he wdl suit you: if you have oceasioB for 
a confidential adviser, look to the oonformation of his cranium, ana you may judge how far yea 
can re^ on hriw. In arranging the future occupations of your chfldren. yon wriD find €ny 
gauies in their organic developments, and if you, at any time, are doubtful of your own vim 
and p m pee eg , adopt a similar test for ascertaiuiug the truth. 

A cardinal beauty of this science is its simplicity. It is open to all classes. It baa no nfyi* 
teries. With a proper set of casts any one may become equal to Spunsbeim. There ii a bar^ 
bar ID this town devoted to the study. His shop is filled with plaster models; and he knowf 
the oharaclers of all his customers, because in dressing (heir heads, he has carefully sorutiiiise^ 
their organa. It ia a pleasure to hear him discourse upon it. His enthusiasm Hr contagions. 
Too eaaiiot fiaten without conviction, and especially as your own virtues are always said to pre- 
dammate over your vices, in his estimate of your peculiarities. That, however, is not singular 
among the p T o ros a o r s of phrenology. They have the skill to discover merit, where nobody but 
tbamaelvea even suspected itoexistence. They have a nice delicacy of touch, which detects the 
finest traits; and when it is nooetsary, their sense of feeling is blifnted. Glorious science, that can 
■o ncconuBodate itself! 


A Bfsnm oa CnoioE.^Mr. T. H. was^ walking 
thaaAer day with a peer down Burry street, towards 
BlsihaiB’a Theatre, when they came in fall view of a 
large hutefaar'a shop; on each side of the door was 
teniptingly display^ a eal£ so white and ^lelicate, 
that to the eyes of a connoisseur they would have 
been considered beauliftil Nei ae with the peer; 
vrith hii handkerchief to his lace, while passing the 
shop^and lepuding the yiefim with a sidelong look 
of diagustrhe exclaimed: ** Any thing in this created 
world wsolfil rather be than a butoberr Excuse 
me>’* mM the wih " if you had the choioe. I’d wager 
you would rather bn the batcher than the calf!” 


s 

Among the pageaats at the eoroBBtioa or<|iioea MatTf 
in was the following singular feet, desmrihed If 
HoUinihed: Thta there was ooe Pstor, a Datehana^ 

that stood OB the weaihereoeke ofPsule’s tteepis (Imh 
doe) holding a streasser is hb hand of ivs yards bag 
and waving thereof, stood somttiineo on the om ImW 
sod shooks the other, and thca kneeled on hb knees, b 
the greet msrvell of all people. He had asads C«e 
soeliolds nnder him, one abore the eroese, hsTbg 
torches and streamers set on it, and another over the 
ball of the erosse, likewbe set with streamen esd 
torches, which eonld not borne, the wind was so greet 
The said Peter bed sorteca pounds thirteen shiUiM 
given hfan by the Oitle for bb eosfss and puniee, and m 
ill hb stuffs*’* igitized by 


















‘OtFzsLB, Seated at a tab'ct di$cu$Bins the i 
merits of roasjt beif, h'C. ' 

Mi$§ Sxtba^x., Sophia, Luct, and a ! 
iSeroafil. 

^Mi$9 S, I toll yoot Mr. Guttle, you will never 
root till you kill yourself. 

OuM, Bring mo a glass of beer. 

J[ Exit Servant. 

Bliss A. Beer, Mr. Guzzle? don't you know 
that Aecmn says beer is a compound of Cqccu* 
loo lodicQs ? 

Xtiey. Multum? 

Soph. Capsicum ? 

Bfiss A. Copperas ? 

Xrticjf. Quassia? 

Soph. Bartsborn shavings ? 

JSiio S. Liquorice powder ? 

Zrttcy. Carraway seeds ? 

Soph. Orapge powder ? 

Jliiee 8, Ginger? 

Gum. {Woiko ohotU its a rage.) Accom may 
go to the devil! ▲ puppy—a iool>-a—a—-a 
meddling* ittpMtkiooi follow. Can a man not 
qnoMb his thirst without all this riot? But, 
joflt to show bow little I oom for the jackanapes, 
1*11 baoo a glam of brandy this very moment. 

Bftss 8, A glaao of brandy ! You may as well: 
•wallow oak saw-dust. 

Xofoy. Or spiritoous tincture of raisin stones. 

Soph. Or tioctore of graiso of paradtse. 

Gu^. Confound your tincture of raisin stones, 
your grains of paradise! I tell you I will drink 
brandy,—ay. and gin too. If i please. 

BItfS 8. Then I think it my duty to tell you 
tbet you will ill your stomach with oil of vitriol. 

Lucy. Not to mention oil of almonds and 
turpeetine. 

Aoph. Juniper berries. 

BIms 8. Lime water. 

* £dsey. Balt of tartar. 

Soph. Spirit of wine. 

Gum: Bplril of the devil!—if you don't stop 


your infernal harangue, you will drive me dis¬ 
tracted —1 wish to heaven that felldw bad ewal- 
lowed some of his own poisons; but I must away 
and inquire if Jehu has returned with the muab- 
room catsup. 

AHssS. fjtimhrnnin miinpl thiufiinrwbini 
ry! 

Lticy. Well might Seneca eaM it u hl ttp tu ew e 

poison. 

Soph. Depend on it, you will be s eimi with 
a dimneee lo your eyoe. 

AHoe 8. A giddiness in your bead. 

Lucy. Too will reel about Ifte m dnafoen 
man. 

Soph. You will feel oppreseed wM dlbep. 

Gum. 1 wish to heaven you wefe mR msAeopf 

AHss 8. Yon will have dietvessiBg poke in 
your legs. 

Luey. You will stare about you k a etimiigo 
manner; you won't be able to efaut your eyeai 

Soph. Too will have a beating at yourbeutU 

Gum. 1 could beat the whole of youf 

JIfisr & You will feel as if you were iwelled 
all over your body. 

Soph. You will have long fokite dt% iMi- 
bliogs, palpitations, and hyeterie aieoCkwe. 

Miss S. You will sicken and die. 

OuM. I would rather die feu tkMS OOer, fbwn 
live to be worried by a parcel of wwMing, 
teasing, provoking, incorrigible wemenl 

[Exit QvMZhM, followed by Mm Savb- 
ALL, Luct, and Sophia. 

fintor Lvcy and Sophia. 

Lucy. Was ever woewn so beraessit—4?Un 
Mr. Ounte really suppose that a woMM, with 
eyes in her head, would aver predsr bk booby 
son to the handsome elegant Trever* whom be 
has dismissed so peremptorily? Aerist wm, So¬ 
phia, in devisine some sebeme to got your 
sbain and mine introduced aguk kto lie beupe* 
Suppose we take young Gunk klo am oeun- 
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Soph. Yoa cannot auppoce that he will con- 
eenl to recall a rival?—No, no, that plan will 
never do. 

Lucy, Bat it ahall do—1 will persuade young 
Guzzle that I am desperately in love with him, 
and that my partiality for Trevor was all pre¬ 
tended, and merely to prove his aflection for 
me. 1 have thought of a plan too, to get them 
in, which I shall explain—but here comes 
Flounce. 

Enter Fi«ouncb. 

Flounce, {Givee a Utter to Lucy.) Here, 
ma’am—from Captain Trevor's servant, and he 
■ays bis master is very impatient for an answer. 

Lucy, Desire the servant to wait at the 
corner of the street. 

Flounce, Yes, ma’am. Flouitcb. 

Luey. (Reading the letter.) Ah, as 1 sup¬ 
posed—in love, in rage and despair—yes, yes— 
man may despair, but woman never—Now for 
motion. 

Soph, What does he say?—no message to me 
from Otway? 

Luey, Ob, yes. they are both dead with vexa¬ 
tion at not being able to see us. But listen to 
my plan—we shall take advantage of old Guz- 
sle’s weak side, and introduce Trevor and Ot- 
way as a famons cook and his pupil. 

Soph, A happy thought—but will not their 
ignorance betray them? 

Luey. 1 sbalJ send them Kitchincr directly. 
Bot here comes my hopeful lover—follow my 
lead. 

JBfiler Yousio GustLX. 

Gum. (WUk a pompom air.) Well, madam, 
1 hope yon are reconciled to the dismissal of 
that empty, oonceiled fop, Captain Trevor?—A 
mighty loss, truly! 

Luey. ( With m eentimental air.) What, my 
dear Guzzle, and were you too imposed upon ? 
How blind some people are to their own at* 
traefimis.—No, no, my dear sir—1 never ba¬ 
lanced for a moment between you and Trevor. 
1 assnre yon, 1 always thooght you a very dif- 
forent person- 

Qum. If I conid but think so—But why did 
yon pretend to be in love with him? 

JAicy, Spare my blushes, dear Guzzle—Must 
I own that it was merely to prove your aflection 
for me? Look at yourself, and then ask if yon 
need fear any rival. 

OuM. (Regarding himself eomplaeenily.) 
Ah, to be sure, it was very absurd in me to fear 
a rival in any nun breathing. 

Luey. Most ridiculous! 

OuM. But since you say that I have made a 
alight impression on yo u- 

Luey. Slight? the deepest impmssion. 

OuM. When are we to be married? 

Lu^. Ah! there is one grievous obstacle 
which yon alone can remove. You know that 
his universally believed that I was attached to 
Trevor—Now, the world will argue thus: would 
the beantiful, accoinpliabed, bewitching Lucy 
Thornton ever have married that great heavy 
thick-skulled booby, young Guzzle, if she could 
have had Trevor? 

OuM. Then the world would say what is 
cnrsedly impertinent. 

Luey. True, my beloved Guzzle; bot we all 
know the world is not verv nice in what it says; 
therefore I am determined never to marry you. 


till I have bad an opportunity of proving to a 
censorious world, that I married you from true 
love; DOW this can only be done by my having 
it in my power to give Trevor a formal dismii- 
sal, which would completely prove what I have 
long felt, that you are capable of inspiring a 
deep and lasting attachment. 

Ouz. Do you think so?—But how shall we 
manage it? 

Lucy. Ay, there’s the difficulty.—Let me see. 
—Suppose now we should introduce Trevor u 
Dr. Saucepan, a famous cook, and Otway is 
his pupil—this will give poor Sophia an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing her beloved;—believe me, I 
cannot enjoy my own happiness unless her 
fairs also are in a fair train. 

OuM, But what will my father say? 

Luey. Oh, never mind himl Considor what 
a triumph you will have, when I declare my at¬ 
tachment to yon before the family—discover 
Master Trevor to your father, and get himtnn- 
ed out of the house. 

Soph. Such a denooement might make any 
man vain. 

Luey. There is no donbt of it. 

Ouz, Well, I think I ahall let them both 
come. 

Soph. There is a dear sweet creatnre. 

Lucy. What a blessed thing an obliging 
temper is,— how well it carries a man through 
the world, *tis so taking. (Coaxingly.) —1 al¬ 
ways say, give roe a man with a good tempea 
Now, my dear friend, 1 shall let yon into a 
cret,— you have another rival in the young sn^ 
geon over the way; hot 1 .saerifioe hkw- to yea. 
—Bead these lines. 

(OnxzLB reeifs.) 

Oh woman! bom to pierce me to the heart. 

And to transfiz a lance in every part; 

Deep are the wounds you’ve made ip this poor fiannw 
And all my arts to cure them lose their aim. 

List to me while I sing the sad disasters 
I’ve made in mixing poUons, pills, and plasters; 

How a poor sinner 1 have dosed with rue, 

And all, alas! from thinking upon you. 

Nor is this all—the other day in vain, 

A man consulted roe about a sprain, 

I felt the arm,—instead of ordering simplea 
I bade him take at night, a dose of dimples; 

And when he ask’d if he'd do nothing more, 

I said—pray take a pearly tooth at Ibur. 

I pamper’d next a roan 1 should have bled 
And dept e blister on an oM wife’s head; 

Gave to a beau lime-water for his eye; 

And for the gout prescribed the Spenisli fly- 
Since, then, ’tis you who’ve irquied my Air ftme . 

And ^ught a Mot npeo adoctor’sname, 

’Tis right, deer medam, you should life impart; 

Ob, spread a healing ointment on my heart! 

Shed but the anodyne of your sweet smilm 
On one you’ve too kmg ph3rsick’d with your wilii; 
You’re so impervious grown to Cupid’s dart. 

Sure you’ve a strengthening plaster oo your heaii> 

Put me on any regimen you please,— 

To breathe but in your presence gives me ease! 

Your devoted slave, 

Gabuiki- Gaboia. 

Postscr^ 

Bot should young Guzzle dare my soul to torfgie. 

I’ll quickly seise, and pound him in ray mortar. 

Ouz. Impertinent puppy 1 Young Gmotlos im> 
deed!—1 shall boat him to an atomy! 

Luey. Oh, Dover mind! bo |s not woit^ emd- 
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feNmg;—a ttopid fellow, who can find no bet¬ 
ter word than mortar to rhyme with torture. 

Ou*. I wonder he did not think of cream of 
tartar, it would have been quite in hia way. 

Lucy. Capital. Ah! my dear Guzzle, if he 
had your wit!—But let us retire to the library 
and arrange our future proceedings. 

Out, Anything to oblige you. 

[Sophia tak€$ one arm, Lucy the other, 
and lead Guzzi.b out, exclaiming — 
** What a man! so good, so kind, so 
amiable, Ac. Ac.” 

Mnttr Old Gvzslk, tit Ati nighUcap, followed 
by Mu§ Satball, and Sophia. 

Out. {Holding hie head.) —I can't imagine 
wbat is the matter with me, I feel a strange 
■ort of fullness here. 

Afiss S, {Touchily her stomach.) —If yon 
felt a fullness here, it would surprise me less.— 
Have you not this moment finished three broils, 
a |Ngeoo-pie, and a basin of turtle-soup? 

Oiit. Do you call that much for a stout man 
like me? And what is my breakfast? a mere 
nothing; a few cops of chocolate, half a dozen 
muffins, as many eggs, and a slice or two of 
muttcn ham, by way of relish. 

Mss 8. It may be a relish to you; but I as 
sore you I don't relish all this extravagance. 

Lucy. And you call this a light breakfast? 
Ha, ha, ha! 

€htt. Oh, my poor head! 

Miss 8. Yes, .yes, this comes of your drink¬ 
ing porter. 

Out. And sroald you have me drink water, 
to oerrode ray liver? Does not your favourite 
Aeenm say, that water is loaded with earthy 
matter? the only sensible remark he ever made. 

Miss 8, I have it.—Yes, yes, 1 know what is 
the canse of your indisposition. You ate a 
whole plateful of custard at Dr. Marrowfat's 
jeeterday. Hear what Mr. Accum says about 
cnatard. 

Out. I won't listen to a word of his nonsense. 
Oh, my poor head! 

Miss 8. {Reads pomposssly.) ** Poisonous 
cnatard.—The leaves of the cherry laurel, 
prwtus lauro esrasus, a poisonous plant, have 
a nutty flavor, reaembliog that of the kernels of 
peach-stones, or of bitter almonds, which to 
moat palates is grateful. Well, these leaves 
have for many years been in use among cooks, 
t0 commnnioate an almond, or kemel-like fla- 
ptrar to custards, puddings, creams, blsnc- 
mange, and other delicacies of the table”—but 
listen to this, sir. 

Out. {Impatiently.) I have heard quite 
enough alreaov. 

Miss 8. ** Several children at a boarding- 
school, in the vicinity of Richmond, having par¬ 
taken of some custard, flavored with the leaves 
of the cherry laurel, as is frequently practised 
by cooks, four of the poor innocents—” 

Out. Confound yoor four innocents! What 
are they to me? 

• Miss 8. Mr. Guzzle, you shook me.—I say, 
sir, •• four of the poor innocents were taken se- 
Tcrely ill in consequence; two of them, a girl 
siz years of age, and a fine boy of five years 
old-” 

Out, Hold your babble, I tell yon! 

Miss 8. ** This boy of five years old (ell into 
a profonod sleep—” 


Out. Miss Saveall, would you oblige me 
eternally? 

Mss S. Mr. Guzzle, you well know that my 
exertions for your welfare and happiness are 
unceasing-—What do you wish roe to do? 

Out. Eat a plateful of custard directly. 

Miss 5. Barbarous man! Is this the reward 
for my anxiety to keep you out of your grave?— 
But you shall listen to me.—Where was 1? Oh, 
here—“They fell into a profound sleep, out of 
which they could not be roused; notwithstand* 
ing the various medical exertions used, the boy 
remained in a stupor ten hours, and the girl 
nine hours: the other two complained of severe 
pains. Luckily, they all recovered after three 
days* illness.”—Now, will any person of sense, 
or prudence, season his victuals with poison? 

Out. Oh, for Baptista Porta's book on Natu¬ 
ral Magic! 

Miss 8. Why, what good would that do you? 

Out. Good!—Why, it would teach me bow 
to persuade a goose to roast herself!—Ha, ha, 

ha! 

Miss 8. Really ^r. Guzzle— 

Enter Young Guzzlb, Trzvor and Otwat. 

Young Out. My dear air, allow me to intro¬ 
duce to you the celebrated Dr. Saucepan, and 
his pupil Mr. Allspice. 

[Trbvor, Otwat, and Guzzlb, how to 
each other. 

Old Out. {To Young Out. aside.) Who, 
say you, are these gentlemen? 

Young Gut. Have you not heard of the 
famous Dr. Saucepan, the first cook in Europe? 
he is travelling about inspecting our kitchens;— 
be means to publish, sir, so take care wbat you 
say before him. 

Old Out. Ay, ay, say you so? Will he stay 
to dinner?—Good lack, 1 must run to the larder. 

Fotmg Gut. *Pon my faith, 1 don’t know— 
be is pestered to death with invitations; but try 
to persuade him to remain a few days, he will 
be able to give the girls some lessons, and 1 
have no doubt bis visits here will make totam 
noise. 

[ Looks significantly at Lucy and Sophia. 

Old Out. You are heartily welcome, gentle¬ 
men, to my house;—I hope you will do me the 
honour of dining with me. 

Trevor, Oh, sir, the thing is impossible! I 
am over head and ears in engagements;—1 have 
promised to dress mv Lord Brainless’s calPe- 
head—to season Lacfy Back bite's tongue—to 
make a floating island for 8ir John Lackland— 
to whip the trifle of my Lady Airey, and to 
make an Irish stew for the new Viceroy. 

Old Out. You most not deny me,—Lord 
Brainless will never miss you,—Sir John Lack¬ 
land's island, and Lady Airey's trifle, may wait. 
—Lady Backbite’s tongue will keep cold; and 
as for the Viceroy’s Irish stew, there is no want 
of cooks for that. 

Trevor. {Conceitedly.) Well, sir, since yoe 
insist on it, 1 believe 1 roust consent. 

Old Out. You transport me.—Now, sir, may 
I venture to request you will give the ladies of 
my family some instruction? 

TYevor, I shall be too happy. 

Old Out. There is my ward. Miss Lucy,— 
the last tinse she superintended the dressing of 
my calf's-head, she forgot to take the scum oft 
ray brains, 'gj^izeo by ^ 
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JVevor. Ob, fie! that wta unpardonable. 

Old Guz, Put neither aage leaves nor butter 
in them. 

Trevor. The aage leaves would have been a 
great addition. 

Old Guz. And to crown all, the careless 
baggage left the skin upon my tongue. 1 fear, 
Dr. Saucepan, ahe will do you little credit. 

Trevor. Don’t say so; 1 hope to find her a 
very docile pupil. 

Old Guz. Ob, I fear, 1 fear!—But tell me. 
Dr. Saucepan, what would you advise me to do 
with my head? 

Trevor. Ob, score it! Beat up the yolk of an 
egg, and rub it over your head with a feather, 
—powder it with parsley, pepper, and salt; give 
it a brown with a salamander, then sprinkle it 
over with melted butter. 

Old Guz, Capital, capital! Lotus set about 
it directly. [Exeunt. 



A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 


In the fall of 1773, large quantities of tea were 
imported into bostun irom Englaod, by mcr- 
cbanls engaged in the East India ti'ade, by 
consent and approbation of the mimstry, who 
were desirous, perhaps, of putting the ternper of 
the people to another trial. The cdlonjea; es¬ 
pecially Massachusetts, had afforded a xreat 
market for the sale of inis article. A drawback 
was allowed in England on ail which was export¬ 
ed, which was another inducement to send it to 
America. The people of Boston bad early no- 
ties of the inte^ed shipment; and a meeting 
was held, when the agreement not to purchase 
or use tea was reviv^, and it was further deter¬ 
mined that It should not be lauded. The con¬ 
signees were desired not to receive it, nor allow 
it to be taken from the ships. They declined 
making any such promise. A second meeting 
was called, when it was voted, that the duty on 
tea was a tax on the people, imposed without 
their consent; and that sending the article into 
this province, in this manner, was an attempt to 
enforce the plan of the ministry to raise a reve¬ 
nue; and was, therefore, a direct attack on the 
liberties of the people; and that whoever should 
receive or vend the tea, would prove himself an 
enemy ta the country." A committee of the 
town was again directed to wait on the con¬ 
signees, with a request that they would have no 
concern with the cargoes when they arrived. 
They returned an evasive answer, which the 
town declared to be unsatisfactory and affron- 
tive. 

When the tea arrived, another meeting of the 
people was held in Boston, attended also by the 
mhabitants of other towns, some of them at the 
distance of twenty miles. There was an unusual 
excitement. It was said, “ that the hour of ruin, 
or of manly opposition, had come.” The word 
went forth, “for all who were friends of the coun¬ 
try to make a united resistance to tbit last and 
worst measure of administration.” At this very 


populous meeting, it was voted, to use all law¬ 
ful efforts to prevent the landing of the tea, and 
to have it returned to England.’’ The coasigiieM 
became alarmed, and promised to advise that it 
should be sent back. But this was not sufficient¬ 
ly decisive lo satisfy the people. And the meet¬ 
ing was adjourned for several hours, to give the 
owners or the factor time to decide. These pro¬ 
tested against the proceedings of the town : but 
the town forbid the landing, and even the enter¬ 
ing of the tea at the custom-house, at the peril 
of the owners. They, however,ordered a watch 
of twenty-five men, for the security of the vessels 
and cargoes ; for they probably feared that there 
would be a mob, and wished to prevent it. 

In the meantime, application was made to the 
governor to order clearances for the vessels, that 
they might return; but be declined, saying that 
it belonged to the officers of the customs to oroide 
on such cases. He had already called on the 
council for advice, as to a guard to prevent riots, 
and to protect the merchants in landing the teas— 
who had refused to interfere in the affair, as the 
civil magistrate was competent to order it? 

On the following day the citizens again assem¬ 
bled to learn the decision of the factors of tbo 
veAseJs and cargoes, whether they would order 
tliem back toribwith, or not, when the sheriff 
appeared with a proclamation and ordered the 
people to disperse. But a vote passed unani¬ 
mously, that they would not separate, as the 
meeting was regular, and their object important. 
Some of the agents ot the English merchants who 
liad sent over the tea, sent word to the meetiiig, 
that they must decline giving orders for the re¬ 
turn of the ships with' their cargoes ; but that 
they would consent that it should be stored till 
they could hear from England. 

The people continued in a highly excited state, 
the conduct of the factors and consifDces having 
given them no satisfaction. They again resolv¬ 
ed. that they would prevent the laroiing of the 
tea, at every ha:^rd. And they requested the 
assistance of tlmir fellow-citizens from the 
country towns, on due notice to be given, if the 
exigency should require it. A portion of the peo¬ 
ple were fully sensible of (he effect of any violent 
proceedings. They could not but expect the 
power of England would be exerted to reduce 
the province to submission.—And they warned 
the more zealous and ardent to reflect on the 
consequences of the measures they might pursue, 
and to do nothing which could not be justified, 
or which they should be ashamed or afraid to de¬ 
fend, at a future day.^ 

VV ben it became evident that the owners and 
factors of the cargoes would not comply with 
the requests of the people, nor the governor, nor 
the officers of the customs interfere as entreated, 
a number of men in disguise, as the meeting 
broke up at the approach of night, proceeded to 
the vessels, and soon threw all the tea into the 
dock. No damage was done or offered to other 
property, and but few of the inhabitants were 
apprised of what was intended and executed, 
except those personally engaged in the enter¬ 
prise, who were about fifty. The people through 
the province approved of the spirited conduct of 
the Bostonians, and declared their readinem to 
support them, in opposition to all unjust and op¬ 
pressive measures of the British ministry. And 
the opinion increasing, “ that if they would 
maintain their rights and liberties, they must 
fight for them, "t 

*Josiah Quincy, Jr. addressed the people, on this in* 
casion, and in this strain, with great effect. 

t This was the public declaration of Joseph TTawtif „ 
of Northamplen, and oee of theieediag membenef 
assembly. igitized )y ^ . 
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THE AMERICAN PHENOMENON, TOM THUMp. 



, A few yean ago the ** sporting world” of England was greatly astonished by the wonderfiil hwiling per- 
fomiances of a small and somewhat uncouth looking hone, which had recently been imported into that oom- ^ 
Cry from the United States. This animal exhibited powers of speed and bottom which had therataihM ham 
rivalled, and his fame dew over all ports of the kingdom, insomuch that he was ^very where known by the 
name of the AmericoM Phenomenon, hiatcbes against time were made by his owner, in which the chances were 
appdrently so much against the horse, that large sums of money were freely hazarded^ upon the result, aad it 
was not until after he had displayed several f^ts of the most surprising character thiu the Joekays could be 
perauaded of the reality of bis abilities. This horse was the celebrated TOM THUMB, whose hkenem is 
.given above. He is of a dark brown colour, and stands 14 hands 2 inches high. He was hidnght to Phila¬ 
delphia, when two years old, by Hecaquacnissaw, (or Hawk Eye,) a chief of the Mocasun faidiaos, 
from between the forks of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, where he was caught in a wild state. From 
Philadelphia he was taken to New York, and while yet a colt beat all the two year old running horsee to 
which he was opposed; he was four years old before he was broken in to trot, aince which Siam he has fsn- 
erally been a winner in all the numerous matches in which be was engag^ In 1886 his then owner, Mr. 
William Jackson, took him to England, where soon after he acquired such distiiigaisbfd oeiebri^. HisiisC tM hi 
Chat country was in a match against a fanaous roan horse, on the Biic^ilDo road, whan he perfonaedliAyarilsB in 
four honif and twenty minutes, in an ordinary gig, driven by Mr. Jackson, whose weight at the that wns 18 
etooe 8 pounds. He accomplished the first ^ miles in one minute less than throe houm, end the latter pmc 
of his joumey he did at his ease, hie opponent having broken down. 

His second trial was against time, on Monday, February 2,1829, trotting over five mileeef Bonbniy Cem- 
moB, 14IQ miles in 10 hours and 7 minutes, being 23 minutes within the time stipulated. On this occasion 
he^was driven by William Haggerty, the proprietor’s groom, weighing 10 stone, in a match esrt Imflt fai fide 
country. Mr. OsMdistone, the great English sportsman, whose ma^ achievements have made his name familiar 
lo all admirers of sport, even in the United States, purchased 'rom Thumb of Bfr. Jaekson. He proved 
himeelf equally good in saddle as in hameca, being frf e from blemish, and perfectly sound. 


'i 
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Posthumous Glory. — A revenue payable to our 
l^iosts—an ignua fataiia-^*an exhalation erising from 
the ashes and corruption of the body-r-the glow-worn^ | 
of the grave—and Jaek-o’-lantem, of which a skele¬ 
ton is the Jack, and the Jaatera a dark one-—protract¬ 
ed oblivion—^the short twilight ,(hat survives the 8et-| 
ting of the vital sun, and is presently quenched in the I 
darkness of the night. ** Ashes to aslm, and dust to 
dust,’* nigy hoof our fame as well of our frame; one 
is buried vgry soon after the other. When the rattling! 
garth ip oast .upon our cofiin ft sends up a hollow sound, 
which after .a le w faint echoes, dies and is buried in ^ 
oblivious silence. That fleeting noise is our posthumous 
roaown. Living glory is the ad vantage of b^g known 
to them whom you don't know; posthumons glory is | 
enjoying a celebrity from which you can derive no 
element, end enabling every puppy in existence to 
feel his superiority over you by repeating the old dio- 
tUQ, that a living dog is better than a dead lion, or by 
quoting from Shakspeare—“ I like not such grinniiig 
honour as Sir Walter hath r 


Family Pride. —We have lomevifiiere road of m 
high-bom lady in England, who, when for a iv an cefi 
in life, collected around her sumptnous board, on the 
annual festival of ber birth-day, a numerous aaem- 
blage of relatives, iiidudiog her own diihlrea afifi 
their children, and their children's children. 

Thus seated and surrounded by the members of bar 
ancient and honourable family, she congratulated them 
'most eloquently on their high and henouraUe hirth and 
condition in life, and with great complacency, anuded 
to herself as the ancient, the honoured and faonourablo 
root from which all tlieeoriolile and flourishinfbiBiialMi 
had sprung, and derived their aoUe blood and a io a i 
lence. But, looking aromid on the oonpatY• ^ 

served that the oountananoe of hercoasiB IM vmo 
a sarcastic smile, aad iaquired Iba daues of that of 
fensive, sneering look. *0, madaai,'*eBid Ned, ** 1 VMM 
only thinking how mueh heUm tbero noUe krttiohotp 
especially the older ones, whieb feqairo mtafo aqh 
port, would flourish, provided the dd Root were 

.oogle 
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STOCK-EXCHANGE HEROICS; 

OK» THE MAtOB AHD THE BEAEt. 

A Capd Court Cotridgian CmdeU. 

Lord Copeland nt in the Mayor’a ooatume, 

At the Alansion-houae in the Joatice-room, 

Grarely dispoaing of the rigs 
Of drunkardt, diaorderliet, aneaka, and priga; 

And, near him with looka inapiring awe, 

(And to aet him right on pointa of law,} 

Sat old Frank Hobler, with viaage aallow, 

Aa if it waa plaater’d with putty or tallow. 

Lord Copeland raia’d hia wond'ring eyea, 

And gai'd on a worthy with aome aurpriae, 

Who, While aweat dropa huge on hia forehead broke. 
In hnrried tone to hia Lonlahip apoke. 

My Lord, (he cried,) aa chief of the City, 

I craeo your protection from Mr. Chitty, 

MHio, through hia friend Mackay, with feelinga cmel, 
Hna tried to provoke me to 6ght a doel. 

** My Lord, it ia neither new nor atrange. 

That we all belong to the Stock Exchange; 

Bat, firat I inform you, the luck ia mine, 

To bear the cognomen of Heseltine. 

Of coorae, my Lord, you can’t fail to know. 

One Lakeman bolted not long ago, 

Leaving aome of our lada, who had bargain'd away. 
Confoundedly minua on aettliog>day. 

** But othera, my lord, and I tell no fiba. 

Contriv'd, by aome meana, to aecure the diba; 

And they grinn'd (both of Hebrew and Chriatian oecta,) 
At dioee who had auffer'd by ** no edfecta" 

But, my Lord, oar Oimmittee made thia deciaion, 

That there should of the funds be fair division; 

And, that all who had sufler'd by Lakeman's strike. 

In right of justice should share alike. 

*• Now, many, my Lord, who had done the trick. 
Swore fcr thimn the Committee migh» go to old nick; 
And the doctrine broach'd might go to pot. 

For they wouldn't refund one rap they'd got 
My Lonl, Pm a suflerer—barring joking. 

A^ to loee one's rhino is precious provoking; 

So I join'd with others in print to attack. 

The men who held so unfiurly beck. i 

** 1 was only one in the transaction. 

Why then cell on me fur satisfaction ? 

With quite as good reason, bold Mr. Chit^, 

Might take a pop at the whole Committee. 

Hia friend allow'd 'twas an awkward job. 

Bat he couldn’t caH out a hydra’s nob. 

So, to aet his repute from blemish free, 

He bagg'd lo exchange a bullet with me. 

** Now blood, my Lord, Pve no wish to spill. 

And never could relish a leaden pill; 

So, I humbly entreat, most Noble Mayor, 

Too will bMr me harmless id thia aflkir.” 

Lord Copeland roll’d hia eyes at large. 

And sigh’d —** Tia indeed a weighty charge— 

A charge I can’t easily dismiss— 

Mr. Chittty, what have yon to say to thisf 

^ Why, my Lord (cried Chitty), 'tia past a donbt 
That Mr. Heseltine won't taro out; 

And, aa be lefbaee lo have a pep, 

Aa a n^er of course the thing must drop.” 

^ My Lord (said Heseltine), isn't it clear, 

Ifow mneh his swagger ia lower'd here f 
But, ru never forget, nor ever forgive, 

Hia claiming fioni me ' the alternative.’ ” 

** Ah,” C!hitty exclaimed, " 'tia all very fine, 

Bat a coward yon are, Mr. Heaeltino, 


Though a gentleman's feelings you chose to aSkoDt, 
By hinting be fbul^ had aackad the hlont, 

1 could satisfy any impartial judge 

That all you have stated ia downright fudge; 

And though I in Latin may chooae to expraas it. 
Nemo me CkiUy impuoe laceenL** 

Then Lord Copeland decided, with gravity doe, 

** There can’t be a doubt of the object in view. 

And Chitty and Mackay, a learon to teach, 

Muai forthwith give bail for five hundred eadL.** 

Both parties, with indignation heated. 

Made iheir bow to Lord Copeland, and then ratrealed,. 
While Hobler whispered aside to the Mayor, 

** My Lord, thia ia truly a silly aflair.** 


DRAKE, 

The Immortal Author of the American Hag, 
and the Culprit Fay, died at the age rf 35, and war 
buried at Huni'g PoirU, L. 1. Sound. 

Bard of the lofly sounding lyre. 

Thy strains so wild and bold, 

Were nerved with freedom’s hdy fire. 

In sweetest cadence roll'd. 

Twas thine to sing in matcUeas lays 
That flag ao dear to fiune, 

And with its splendor beaming rays 
link tby immortal name. 

On towering hills, by steep ravines. 

By thundering torrent’s foam, 

’Mid nature's moat romantic scenes, 

Twas thy delight to roam. 

The gentle thoughts of life were thine— 

Their pure rich glow import. 

With feeling, grace, and truth divine, 

A fragrance to the heart 

Now, freedom monrns that one so young. 

So gifted, breathes no more— 

The bard, who hath her glories sopg. 

Sleeps by the surf-beat shore. 

Ob. thither eft, when smiles the aaoen. 

And bright stars gem the aky. 

The vrater nymphs their shell harpe toBO 
With woodla^ foirieo hie. 

And, o’er their minstrel alnmbering. 

The sylphs a dew pall sptead. 

While aiiy sprites with breeaa bells ring 
A requiem o'er the deed. 

Yet ibough in death the herd lay low. 

His fame con ne'er decay. 

Long as Niagara*t billows roll. 

Or lives the Cu^nii Fay. 


THE MATRIMONIAL IRIK 

Transplanted from heaven, her own native alric% 
Came woman, an angel, to consecrate nmn; 

And the fire that e'en tears cannot qnenefa in her cyeiu 
First lit the love-flame that in Eden began. 

Then a tear.^w asmile—'tia the type of eurlo v aa 
A shower and sunshine that mingle together; 

And 1 vow by dear Venus, her swans, and her dovo^ 
They look like the rainbow of honeymoon weatlmr. 

So you be the shower—the sunshine am I; 

Or you be the sunehine, and I’ll be the shower; 

It maUers not which—if you'll waft but a oigh. 

And promise your rain-fteati to wed in on hov. 
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COMFORT. 

rd like to have a little ihrmi 
And leave such scenes as these, 
Where I could live without a care, 
Completely at my ease. 

I'd like to have a pleasant house 
Upon my little farm. 

Airy and cool in summer time, 

In winter close and warm. 

Pd like to have a little wife— 

I reckon I know who; 

Pd like to have a little son. 

A little daughter too; 

And when they'd climb upon my knee) 
I'd like a little toy. 

To give my pretty little girl— 

Another to my boy. 

I’d like to have a little chaise 
That we might take a ride, 

Pd like a little pony for 
My boy to jog beside. 

Pd like to have a little cash. 

And owe no little debts; 

There’s nothing in the world so much 
An easy temper frets. 

I should not like my wife to shake 
A broom-stick at my head. 

For then I might begin to think 
She did not love her Ned ; 

But I should alwa)rs like to see 
Her gentle as a dove; 

I should not like to hear her scold, 

But be ell joy and love. 

If I had these I would not ask 
For any thing beside, 

Pd be content thus smoothly through 
The tedious world to glide. 

My little wife and I, would then 
No earthly trouble see, 

Surrounded by our little ones, 

How happy would we be! 


CHEERFULNESS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

See how the day beameth brightly before us ! 

Blue is the firmament—green is the earth— 
Grief hath no voice in the universe chorus— 
Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 

Lif\ up the looks that are sinking in sadness— 

Gaze! and if beauty can rapture thy soul. 

Virtue herself shall allure thee to gladness— 
Gladness ! philosophy’s guerdon and goal. 

Enter the treasuries pleasure uncloses— 

List! how she thrills in the nightingale's lay? 
Breathe! she is wafting the sweets from the roses ; 

Feel she is cool in the rivulet's play; 

Taste! from the grape and the nectarine gushing 
Flows the red rill in the beams of the sun— 
Green in the hills, in the (lower-groves blushing, 
Look! she is always and every where one. 

Banish, then, mourner! the tears that are trickling. 
Over the cheeks that should rosily bloom; 

Why should a man. like a girl or a sickling, 

Suffer his lamp to be quenched in the tomb? 


Still may we battle for goodness and beauty; 

Still hath philanthropy much to essay; 

Glory rewards the fulfilment of duty; 

Rest will pavilion the end of our way. 

What, though corroding and multiplied sorrows, 
Legion>like darken this planet of ours, 

Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows 
Even when anguish hath palsied its powers; 
Wherefore, though fate play the part of a traitor, 

Soar o’er the stars on the pinions of hope. 

Fearlessly certain that sooner or later. 

Over the stars thy desires shall have scope. 

Look round about on the face of creation! 

Still is God's earth undistorted arKl bright; 

Comfort the captive’s too long tribulation, 

Thus shall thou reap thy more perfect delight 
Love!—but if love be a hallowed emotion. 

Purity only its rapture should share; 

Love, then, with willing and deathless devotion, 

All that is just and exalted and fair. 

Act!—fur in action are wisdom and glory; 

Fame, immortality—these are its crown: 

Wouldst thou illumine the tablets of story, 

Build on achievements thy dome of renown. 
Honour and feeling were given thee to cherish, 
Cherish them, then, though all else should decay; 
Landmarks by these that are never to perish, 

Stars that will shine on the duskiest day 

Courage!—disaster and peril, once over, 

Freshen the spirit as showers the grove: 

O’er the dim graves that the cypresses cover, 

Soon the Forget-me-not rises in love. 

Courage, then, friends! Though the universe crumble, 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath. 

Patient and trustful, and joyous and humble. 

Smiles through the ruin on darkness and death. 


DRAWING ROOM MELODIES. 

Oaily the Fishermen touched the Light Oar. 

Gaily the Fishermen 
Pull'd the light oar. 

As they were hastening 
Home from afar, 

Singing ** From Chesapeake 
Hiiher we CDme— 

Pull ray boys! Pull my boys! 

We’re nearing home.” 

None for the Fishermen 
Hopelessly wept. 

As they thus pull’d the berk 
Whilst others slept; 

Singing ** This bonnie night 
We will Jiol roam ; 

Pull my boys ! Pull my boys! 

We’re nearing home.’* 

Hark ! ’tie the Fishermen 
Dropping the oar, 

As they so merrily 
Leap on the shore— 

Singing** From Chesapeake 
Hither we come. 

Rest, my hoys ! Rcstj^ my boy® f 
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Old Kimg Coito W9 ^.mrnrwj old ao^ 

JLitd a merry old soul wm 1io| 

Aad he call’d for hU pipey and he can’d far hla howly 
And he call’d for hl« Harpem three— 

Apd ev9ry Harpef he had a dne harpy 
And a rery line harp had he* 
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AUTHORS AN 

I dart wy that there are few amateuia or kicipieiit 
profeesora of literature, who do Dot think that the 
editor of a Magazine ia the moat comfortable workman 
in the craft He is not aubject to the rejectiona and 
mortificationa which aometimea fall' to the lot of leaa 
potential persona, and has the power of patronising hia 
friends and annoying his enemies just as much as he 
pleases. All this is very true; but. to my sorrow, I 
must dispute the inference. I was once, in a dark 
hour of my fiite, induced to become the Lord of one of 
these great creations myself, and, though 1 was depo¬ 
sed immediately ailer the publication of my drat num¬ 
ber, 1 obtained quite enough eiperience to turn pale 
at the sight of a proof-sheet ever aOer. I aet to work 
with the determination of being popular, and encoun¬ 
tered the cares and fatigues of unridding hieroglyphic 
manuscripts, and patching up broken sentences, with 
the constancy of a literary martyr. 1 hunted in holes 
and comers for genius in obscurity, that 1 might dis¬ 
play it to the noon-day. and f felt my heart warm at 
the gratitude with which 1 was about to be rewarded. 

I reviewed new publications, paintings, and perfor¬ 
mances of all descriptiom, with the tonderneaa of a 
parent to the first pledges of his fondness; I was on 
both sides in pkolitica ; and I never received a commu¬ 
nication foom the veriest ass which was not attended 
to as punctually as a love-letter. One would have 
thought thal with so many claims to imivenal good¬ 
will 1 could not fail of obtaining it Alas! aAer 
fidgeting and fevering myself to a skeleton, I discover¬ 
ed that folks of my calling are aomething in the pre¬ 
dicament of house dogs, which are not only cursed for 
every honeat bark they moke, but mistrusted and vil¬ 
li hed even when they fawn for favor. Before I was 
in power I was considered a good sort of person 
enough, and bad as many friends as most people. I 
could walk the streets without thought of danger, and 
‘ go about roy business without fear of criticism. In 
one brief quarter of a year, I have outfiillen the fall of 
Phffiton. 1 have not only made no now friends, bat 
have lost all my old ones. 1 cannot show my fiice 
without being hooted like an owl by daylight, and 
shall never again put pen to paper without seeing each 
miserable sentence drawn and quartered and hung up 
to public view, as the remnants of the malefactor, who 
presumed to lord it over his betters. Exposialation is 
out of the question. A blockhead who has undergone 
the scratching out of a sentence is as impatient as 
though it had been his eye ; a manuscript which has 
been returned is morally certain of becoming wadding 
for a pistol; and I look upon all the obligationa which 
I have conferred aa so many thunderbolts which are 
destined to crack roy ex-editorial crown. In addition 
to all theae grievoos circumstances, the numerous as¬ 
surance# which I have received oftbe fellibility ofroy 
judgroeill, have altogether destroyed the conMence 
which 1 used formerly to repose in it. 1 feel shy of 
hazarding an opinion upon the merest trifle, for fear 
it should be disputed. My taste, vision, and hearing, 
aeem totally di^rent from those of other people; and 
had I not materials to prove what I have here ad¬ 
vanced, I-doubt very much whether I thould have ven¬ 
tured to my a word upon this subject. Fortunately, 
when I commenced my editorial functions, I bought a 
huge hand-boz to hold contributions. The fevora of 
my frienda soon crammed it to splitting, but when 
store-houses of this kind come to be threshed out and 
winnowed, it ia aatonUhirig what a cloud of chafiT ia 
produced for every particle of solid grain. My whole 
treasury Vas expended in my one campaign, and I set 
about filling boz (which has been the very box of 
Pandora in every thing save tlie article of Hope) with 
the first fruits of it It is now, if possible, fuller than 


D EDITORS, 

it waa, and if the reader likes the samples I am aboul 
to give him, I will feast him as long as he has an app^ 
tite. The first morceau I have laid my hands upon, is 
from a gentleman to whom I wrote—** The Editor of 
the ■ Magazine preaenta hia oomplimenta to 
Mr. —, and begs to ofler hia best thanks for the 
perusal of his Essay on Pathos, which he regrets ez- 
ceedingly his great supply of that article oUigea him 
to return.” 

The reply to thia billet is as follows : 

** Sir,—I am extremely glad to have my Patboa 
again, as it was only sent for the support of a Mag»> 
zine which has no chance of succoring by ita wiL 
At the lame time I must inform you that it waa a 
matter of some condeacension for a perron ao well 
known as myself (in private circles) to aubmit my 
works to the judgment of one who is only likely to be 
conspicuous from his incapecity to appreciate them. 
My friends, upon whose taste 1 can fully rely, are of 
opinion that my Essay on Pathoa haa great power, for 
it was read before them a month ago, and they have 
been dull ever since. This, however, is not s^ that 
you may send for it back, and I think it right to in¬ 
form you that I shall listen to no fntare solicitatkms to 

write for the -- Magazine; and remain. Sir, 

^ •* YoaFs, &C. &C.” 

One would have thought that the indignation of thia 
lover of dullnesi, with whom 1 had the misfortune to 
feel so little sympathy, would at any rate have been 
counterbalanced by the kind words of those whose 
effusions I had printed in preference. But no such 
thing. The same post brought the following from a 
young beginner, who had entreated that 1 would do 
him the favor of catting down end altering hia pepeis 
aa I thought beat; and 1 vow, that in my fetherly 
anxiety for bis reputation, 1 spent more time upon them 
than 1 did upon my own. 

** Dear Sir,^—Pray be kind enough to inform me 
which are my articlea in your last number, fiir they 
are so altered that 1 do net recognize them. 1 have no 
doubt thal they are a great deal the better for it, end 
am excessively obliged to you, and extremely aorry 
that it will not be in my power to fo^ard any more 
comributiona Please to beg 3 roar publisher to send 
me bis account, aa 1 am going to take in anocher 
Magazine, and believe me, dear air, truly youia. 

The next little note was left at my publisher's, with 
an article ** to be continued,” which weald have filled 
a decent tiled folio volume. 

** Sir^—^I here left the accompanying paper for ywt 
perusal, and shall be obliged hy an answer respecting 
its admissibility Into your Magazine by to-morrow 
morning. ^ Yours, Ac.” 

The next day I received another hillUl te infora 
me that my reply was of extrenie consequence, end 
that, in fact, the author did not undeiatand such ud- 
warrantable delaya. On the third day I ratarned the 
MS. with a polite note eipreroive of my aorrow at my 
total inability to get ihroogh it in leas than a month— 
which drew forth the subjoined: 

** Sir,—You have done roe a moat aerioDa ipjniy. 
Had yoa returned my MS, In due time, 1 could have 
disposed of it to a publisher who has now had leiaure 
to change his mind. I am determined upon having 
ample reparatioo ^ and, if 1 de not hear from you by 
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Mlani cf pbit, dull non mdombtedly pbee tho iflMr 
in the ba^ of my lawyer. I femain. Ac.” 

Hill, I believe, cannot ftil of being thought a little 
nnreaeonable; bat, if eo, what will be mid of the 
next, which waa written by a eon of Apollo, whom I 
bad landed ont of pore fnendahip lo hia calling T 

** Sirr-I have jnat aeen in your Magazine a review 
of my poem, which you clearly do not undentand, and 
of which, you have injured the mle by mialeading the 
public opinion. You call it aublime, when, in fact, it 
ia pathetic. People are tired of the aiiblime, and the 
oompariaon with Milton ia ruinatbn to me. 1 will 
defy you or any one else, to find a aingle paaaage 
which might be miataken for Milton'a ^ Ton call it 
baimoniona, when it ia meant to be abrupt and impaa- 
aioned throughout Yen call the concluaion to the 
alory moral and edifying, when nothing can be more 
the reverae. In abort, you have played the deuce 
with all ita greateat beautiea, and the conaequence ia, 
that nobody will read it 

My friend Mr.-, the artiat ia with me, and 

bega that you will not mention hia picture again, hav> 
ing put him to great inconvenience in oontradictiog 
all that you have aaid. It ia not like Claude, or |ifa- 
tore, or any thing elae, but ia entirely original. The 
coloring ia upon a new principle, a^ ia not tranapa* 
rent, but opaque throughout The figurea are not well 
drawn, but are touched oflT with a graceful negligence, 
and, inatead of an evening acene, it ia intended to^ 
aanriae. I remain, Ac.” 

My next epiatle ia from a young apark who waa 
one of five hundred recoromendationa which came 
pouring in from my frienda in all parte of the globe. 
The youth waa deacribed aa the younger eon of a 
country aquire, a fine young man, who waa thought by 
hia mother to poomaa great talent, which, of course I 
ahould have abundant pleaaure and advantage in 
bringing forward. He bad never, it appeared, scrib¬ 
bled a line in his life, and was sent to me like a block,, 
ireah from the timber yard, to be hewn which way I 
pleased. What could I say in such a case ? I asked 
him to dinner, and told him that I would apply to him 
when 1 had occasion. In a fortnight after,, came the 
eniaed twopenny postman with— 

** Dear Shr,—^1 have been waiting impatiently to hear 
ftom you, according to promise, being anxious to set to 
work. I have been staying all this time at a hotel, 
doing nothing, and at a groat expense upon the score 
of the Maga^e, and my friends in the country are 
'anxious to see some of my works. Pray let me know 
what I am to write, Ibr it is all one to me, by retuhi 
of post, and believe me, Ac.” 

I wrote immediately, and regretted exceedingly that 
1 had been the means of detaining him in 'town, assu¬ 
ring him at the same time that the press of matter 
would not possibly permit me to avail myself of his 
talents for some months at least. In about ten mi- 
nates came the following answer: 

** Sir^—^This is what I won't stand. I have been 
staying in London at yonr particular desire, and now 
Pm to bsstold you don't want me. I shall send you 
my bill at the hotel as anon as it is made out, and if 
jrou don't pay it, I’ll see the reason why, 

“ Yours, Ac.- 

The foregoing are a mere taste of my treasures. 1 
have complaints, and revilings, and expostulations, and 
challenges, and all sorts of entertaining things on 
every aubyect and in every style imaginaUe; but 


wbat I have already pvsn^ is quita enougb to infm 
my opinion of editorial comfort 1 will oiuy add one 
commumcation frpm my publisher, fay way of a 
climax. 

** My dear air,—Here is the devil to pay! It is ab> 
solutely neceaaary that you should give up the Editor^ 
ship of the Magaziue. ][ am aware that no one elae 
can possibly conduct it ao well, but the hue and cry 
which is raised against you by our correapoodenu, and 
the consequent falliag off in our sales are not to be 
withstood. Pray see the reaaon of this, and give me 
the pleasure of your company at dinner on Sunday, to 
meet a party of your pr^eceaaora who have each ia 
lum been unfortunate enough to give aimilarMiasati*- 
fiictioii. Believe me, very truly, 

“ Yours. - ' -—r-. 

” P- S.—^You bad better not come te me on a week 
day, as there are several persons waiting for you in 
the shop who bad better not be sufifered to catch 
you-.” 


A SISTER'S LOVE. 

Thbei is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar 
of human affections, than a sister's pure, uncontami- 
nated love for her brother. It is unlike all other 
afiections; so disconnected with selfwh sensoality; so 
feminine in its development; so dignified, and yet 
withal so fond, so devoted. Nothing can alter it, 
nothing can suppress it—^The world may revolve, and 
its revolutions effect changes in the fortunes, in the 
character, and in the disposition of her brother; yet if 
he wants, whose hand will so readily stretch out as 
that of his sister t and if his character is maligned, 
whose voice will so readily swell in his advocacy? 
Next to a mother's unquenchable love, a sister's is 
pre-eminent. It rests so exclusively on the tie of con¬ 
sanguinity fbr its sustenance; it is so wholly divested 
of passion, and springs from such a deep recess in the 
human bosom, that when a sister once fondly and 
deeply regards her brother, that affection is blent wit^' 
her existence, and the lamp that nourishes it expires 
only with that existence. In all the annals of crime, 
it is considered something anomalous to find the hand 
of a sister raised in anger against her brother, or her 
heart nurturing the seeds of hatred, envy, or revenge, 
in regard to that brother. In the aflbetions of woman, 
there is a devotedness, and a depth, which cannot be 
properly appreciated by man. In those regards where 
the passions are not at all necessary in increasing the 
strength of the affections, more sincere truth and pure 
feelings may be expected, than in such as are depend¬ 
ent upon each other fbr their duration as well as their 
felicities. A sister's love in this respect, is peculiarly 
remarkable. There is no selfish gratification in its 
outpourings; it lives from the natural impulse; and 
personal charms are not in the slightest degree neces¬ 
sary to its birth or duration. 


SflAKSPEARs’s Wife. —Shakspeare married at eigh¬ 
teen; his wife was eight years older. It is supposed 
that she did not contribute to his domestic happiness. 
One of his biographers imagines that he was j^ous; 
but this is scarcely probable, considering that he did 
not take her to L^oo, but lived at a distance from 
her many years. It is certain that he neglected her 
in hia will, in which her name waa at first wholly 
omitted, and aobsequently inmited with the truest 
of'* bis second best bed.”— Oendtman** Magmine, 


Since the capture of Santa Anna, it'is established 
tbatiTexas should be pronounced Takes us, and the 
people called, not Texans, nor Texians, nor Texicaaf, 
nor Texasians, but Take’Santaannaonians. 
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CORONATION OP RICHARD HI. 


On the day after that on which he had been 
proclaimed King, Richard ill. proceeded in 
great state to W estminster Hall, with a numerous 
Srain of attendants, ** and there, when he had 
placed himself in the Court of the King’s Bench 
^ ^ the marble seat, as some writers state) 
he declared to the audience, that he would take 


upon him the crowne in that place there, where 
the king himself silteth and ministereth the law, 
because he considered that it was the chiefest 
dutie of a king to minister the lawes. Then 
with as pleasant an oration as he could, he went 
about to win unto him the nobles, merahants, 
the artificers, and in conclusion, ail kind of men. 
but especiallie the lawieres of this realme. And 
hnaliie to the iutcot that no man should hate him 
for feare, and that his deceitfull clemencie might | 
get him the good will of the people, when he had 
declared the discommodities of discord and the 
commodities of concord and unitie, he made an 
open proclamation, that he did put out of his 
mind all enmities, and that he there did openlie 
pardon all offenses committed against him. And 
to the intent that he might shew a proofe there- 
4 if, he commanded that one Fog whom he had 
long dearie hated, should be brought before 
bim, who being brought out of the sanctuarie 
(for thither he had fled for feare of him) in the 
eight of the people he tooke him by the hand. 
Which tUng the common people rejoiced at and 
praised, but wise men tooke it for Tanitie.” 

The coronation of Richard and Anne, his con¬ 
sort (the daughter of the Inng-making Earl of 
Warwick.) was solemnized in the Abbey Church 
at Westminster, on July 6,1483. HoHnshed re¬ 
marks, that, *Hhe solemnitie was furnished, for 
the most part, with the selfe same provision that 
was appoint^ for the coronation df his ne- 
phue;*’ which had been arranged to take place 
about six weeks prior to that date. 

In the description of this ceremonial, given in 
an Harleian MS., it is stated, that after the trum¬ 
pets and olarions, the s^eant at arms, and the 
heialdB bearing the king’s heraldic insignia, 
came **tbe Creese wt a ryall procession; fyrst 
Prests wt grey Amyses and mn Abbotts and 
Bishops wt meters on their heads and crosers in 
their nands, and the Biahope of Rochest’ bare 
thecroBse before the Cardipall (Abp. Bourchier.) 

And then comyng tb’ £n of Northumberland 
baryngjthe poyntless sworde before the king na¬ 
ked. THie Lord Stanley bare the masse (mace) 
before the kinge. Tb’ Earl of Kent bare the 
second sworde poynted on the right hand of the 
king.—The Lora Lovell bare the iij sworde on 
the left hand the king naked. Then com 3 ring 
the Duke of Suff: beriog the king’s scepter.— 
Th’ Erl of l^colne bare the crosse wt the balle. 
Th’ Erl of Surry bare the iiijth sworde with the 
scabbard before the Kinge upright. Then com- 
yng the Duke of N orff: bering the King’s Crowne 
betwyx his bauds. And then foloigne our Sove- 
reigne Lorde Kings Rtchd the liide and over 
his bed a clothe of estate borne wt the v. ports, 
and on eche syde of the kynge going a Bishope, 
the Bishope of Bathe and the Bishope of Durram, 
and so the King going in bis robes of purple vel¬ 
vet. Then comyn the Duke of BolnDgfa’m 
bering the king’s trayne wt a whyi staff in his 
bande. And then, comyng before the Queue 
both Erls and barrons. Th’ Erie of Huntyngton 
bare the queue’s scepter, the Viscount Lyle the 
rod wt ye dove i^o. Th’ Erie of Wylshyre 
bare the queue’s Crowner Then comynge our 
Sovereigns Lady the Qnene, and over her bed 
a clothe of estate, and of every corner of the 
cloth a balle of golde, and on her b ed a oyrklet 


of ^Ide wt many precyons stones sett tbemia, 
and on every syde the queue going a Bishope. 
the Bishope of Excaster and the Bishope at 
Norwyche, and our Lady of Rychemond bars 
the queue’s trayne. And our laiy of Suff: going 
in her estate by herselffe alone, and on her 
hed a oyrclet of Golde. Then after her comyng 
the dutches of Norff: wt other lad yes to the num¬ 
ber of xxtie. Then after them comyng knigbli 
and squiers wt many typstaves.” 

In recounting the formalities of the covcoatioa. 
the writer of MS. says that, the king and 
qneen having quitted their seats of estate and 
advanced to the high altar, while the pnests and 
clerks were “ syngioir laten aod prycksonge,” 
their majesties “put off their robes and there dooA 
all nakydfrom the medall upwards^ aod anoos 
the Bisuope anoynidd both the Kyng and the 
Quyne. And when this was done, theKyngand 
Qayne changed their robes into clothe of golde, 
and then the Cardinell crowned them both wt 
great solemnetye, and the organs went frll 
shortly (sweetly ^)” But the former part of (his 
statement must surely be understood with some 
reservation: probably Holinshed’s narrative is 
here more accurate, who says ** after dinerse 
songs Bolemnlie soong, they both asceoded to the 
high altar, and were shifted from their robeSyind 
had dineive places open from the middle vpwaid, 
in which places they were anoioted.” 

**lo his notice of the coronation feat^ the MS. 
writer mentions the first course as being sewed 
“ on dyshe of gold and an other of sylver all cov¬ 
ered and adds, “me Lord Awd^ley,Kewer 
to the kyng all the dynner-time, and me Lord 
Scroop of Upsall, Cupberer. And so me Lord 
Lovell standing b^ore the Kynge all the dynner- 
tyme, and two squyers lying under the horde at 

the kyngs’ fete.”-^“And then came in the 

second cowerse, and at the said cowersOj^caine 
wdng into the hall Sr Robt Dymoke the Kyiv's 
Champion, and his horse trapyd wt wbyt sylke 
and r^, and hym selff in wb)^ hanie88e,and the 
Herauldes of Armes standyng vpon a stage 
among all the co’panv; then came rydnge up b^ 
fore Uie kyng bis champion, and there he de¬ 
clared before all the peome, yf there be any man 
will say ageynst kyng Kycbanl tbo iij why be 
shoulde not p’tende the crowne, and anon all the 
people were in peace awhyle. And when he had 
all seyd, anon sol the hall oryed Kyng Rycfaaid 
all wt one voyce. And when this was done, 
i anon eneof the Lords brought unto thischampian 
i a cope hill of red wyne, cov’d and so he toke the 
cope and uncov’d hym and drank thereof, and 
when he bad done, anon bo castes owte the wyiije 
and cov’d the cope agayne aod made his obesane 
to the Kynge, aod turned his horsse abowt und. 
rode throu^ the ball wt the cope in his ryght 
band, aod that be had for his labor. The third 
course we are told “ was so late that there might 
no servyce be served savyng wafers and ipo- 
crace.” Lights were then brought, the km^ 
and queen quitted the festal apartment, and the 
company dispersed. 


Thjc Doublk Dsalul —At a small place nemr 
London, a pablican reared ao opposition sigp to that oT 
an origpnal house of entertainment of the village, and 
called it “ The Two Bears.” The landlord of the ori¬ 
ginal house, passing the rival establishment one day-, 
and seeing the master standing at the door, begged to 
be introduced to his partner. “ Partner,” said be, ** T 
am on my own account.” Then more shame Ibr 
you,” retorted the other, <‘to set up business under tKp 
Two Bean, when there is only one of you.” 
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it would appear alie on other occasiooe; but ]rou raaf 
■ee people dying for lore, who have not docility enough 
to submit to the correction of disappointment In 
violent minds, love will be a violent passion, like the 
rest. Violent, ungovernable love shows the fury, not 
the tenderness of the disposition. 

A furious man loves furiously; he can scarcely bear 
the object out of his sight, and is mad when he seee 
another enjoy that attention which he would hinnelf 
engroes. But in the midst of all his passion he thinks 


warm emotion; and when at length they have gently 
and duly made up their minds to be in love, it is 
that, in case of any 


alwajrs with such prudent 


reserve, 

mishap, they soon recover, and are ready to love again 
"as ever. 


as rationally and 

The sel&h and mean have their loves, and love 
with a thousand subterfuges and stratagems. It may 
readily be supposed, that those people would be soon 
appeased by a good jointure, for tlie loss of the beloved 
object 

The volatile and fickle will love more merrily a 
thousand times, and laugh themselves out of it without 
remembering one for whom they have sighed. The 
sensual love a great many, but soon forget; they have 
ne friendship in their love, because they hold no 
mental intercourse. 

The morose love, and sometimes (for man is exqui> 
sitely various,) ibiget all their natural gloom, and be* 
come 1 


harmonized and tame, nay, sometimes ridiculously 
elated, but nature generally returns, and after marriage 
the gay plumage fades. 

When a man of dissipation loves, it is often with 
more than ordinary tenderness and delicacy, becaase 
it must be something very exalted that can call home 
his wild imagination, and concentrate those feelmga 
so much accustomed to wander. And this is the reason 
for which a reformed rake is said to make the beet 
husband. 

Men of business have generally little sentiment in 
love. They too often make their homos comfortable and 
secure, and therefore the mind of the lady is not often 
sufiiciently considered. If she have a tolerable person* 
and especially if she have a tolerable fortune, they 
fancy they have made just such a bargain as they 
wished for, and consider it with nearly the same 
emotion as they consider any other matter in the way 
of trade. 

The melancholy make the most romantic lovers, 
and UM all quaint conceit of valuii^ trifles belonging 
to the object of their love, and are tediously interested, 
about the smallest concern relative to the said divinity; 
w'bich is always insipid and ridiculous to others. 
They love and despair, and love till they love despair 
itself, and fancy themselves ten times more in love 
than they really are. But this is an error common te 
all levers. 

The sanguine love very bountifully. They are not 
only liberal of their affection, but they generally ascribe 
peifection to the selected object. There is a continual 
animation in their pomion, and those are the people 
who will quarrel and forgive a thousand times. The 
impetuosity of their emotions, however, renders them 


Upon a fence she leaned. 

With her aching head reclined. 

While her long, elf-locks escap’d her cap. 

Danc'd gaily in the wind : 

She thought of Barney’s shop, 

And the liquor she had drain'd, 

And she shook her quaort. but not a drop 
Of the generous gin remain'd. 

Her brain was in a whirl. 

And her eyes were closely scal’d ; 

And as she clung to the topmost rail, 

The old girl fairly reel’d : 

Sore tatter’d was her frock. 

And the mire on her heels lay thick ; 

^was strange, that after three half-pints. 

She should be so very sick. 

That morn when she left home. 

Her dress was neat and new; 

Who could have thought to have seen her then. 

She would so soon be blue I 
Strong, strong is Barney's gin. 

It is brew’d in a smuggler’s still; 

No wonder, then, that it has made 
The lass of Richmond ill 


ESSAY UPON LOVERS. 

In an enlarged and strong mind, love does not make 
such havoc as in a weak one, not that it is less capable 
of loving, but becaase it has more resources. It 
certainly is the roost powerful passion of the mind; 
and when there is not the capability of other pursuits, 
it often engroeses and destroys. To die for love is no 
I^cof of tenderness, but of stupidity of mind and obeti* 
P^cy of temper. The narrower the mind, the more it 
i* liable to be devoured by whatever predominates 
it If there were such a superabundance of ton- 
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UNDEVELOPED GENIUS: 

A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF P. PILGARLICK PIGWIGGEN, ESQ. 
B Y JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


The world has heard much of unwritten music, | 
and more of unpaid debts; a brace of unsubetantiali* 
ties, in which very little faith is reposed. The minor 
poets have twangled their lyres about the one, until 
the sound has grown wearisome, and until for the 
sake of peace and quietness, we heartily wish that 
unwritten music were fairly written down, and pub¬ 
lished in Willig’s or Blake’s beet style; even at the risk 
of having it reverberate from every piano in the city. 
While beetle-browed creditors—all creditors are of 
course hard, both in face and in heart, or they would 
not ask for their money—have chattered of unpaid 
debts ever since the flo(^, and with a wet finger, was 
uncivil enough to wipe out pre-existing scores, and 
extend to each skulking debtor, the “ benefit of the 
act.” But undeveloped genius, whicdi is, in fact, 
itself unwritten music, and is very closely allied 
to unpaid debu, has as yet, neither poet, trumpeter, 
nor biographer. Giay, indeed, hinted at it in 
speaking of ** village llampdens,” “ mute inglorious 
Miltons,” and ** Cromwells guiltless,” which showed 
him to be a man of some discernment, and possessed of 
iuklinp of the truth. But the general science of 
mental geology, and thn>ugh that, the equally import¬ 
ant details of mental mineralogy and mental metal¬ 
lurgy, to ascertain the unseen substratum of intellect, 
and to determine its innate wealth, are as yet unborn; 
or, if pbrenolc^ be admitted as a branch of these 
•cienoes, are still in uncertain infancy. Undeveloped 
genius, therefore, is still undeveloped, and is likely to 
remain so, unless this treatise should awaken some 
capable and intrepid spirit to prosecute an investiga¬ 
tion, at once so momentous and interesting. If not, 
much of it will pass through the world undiscovered, 
and unsuspected; while the small remainder can ma¬ 
nifest itself in no other way than by the aid of a con- 
vulston, turning its possessor inside out like a glove; 
a method, which the earth itself was ultiiaately com¬ 
pelled to adopt, that stupid man might be made to see 
what treasures are to be had for the digging. 

There are many reasons why genius so often re¬ 
mains inrisible. The owner is frequently unconscious 
of the jewel in his possession, and is indebted to chance 
for the discovery. Of this, Patrick Henry was a strik¬ 
ing inalanoe. After he had failed as a shopkeeper, 

. and was compelled to ** hoe corn and dig potatoes,” 
alone on his little form, lo obtain a meagre subsistence 
for his firasily, he little dreamed that he had that 
within, which would enable him to shake the throne 
of a distant tyrant, and nerve the ann of struggling 
patriots. SoiMtimes, however, the possessor is con- 
■cioua of his gift, but it is to him as the oelebraied 
anchor wae to the Diitchnmn; he cannot use or exhi¬ 
bit it The illustrioijs Thomas Erskine, in his first 
attempt at the bar, made so miserable a business of it, 
as to elicit the pity of the good-natured, and the aoom 
and contempt of the leas feeling part of the auditory. 
Nothing daunted, however, for he felt undeveloped 
geniua strong within him, he left the court; muttering 
with more profanity than was proper, but with much 
troth, **By —! it ia in me, it shall come out!” 
He was right; it was in him; he did get it out, and 
rase lo be Lord Chancellor of England. 

But there are men leas fortunate; as gifted as £r- 
akine, though perhaps in a diflerent way, they swear 
fosqoenlly, as he did, but tl^ can’t get their genius 
' ' ^•y fo ci it, hke a rat in a cage, beating against 

riba in a vain struggle to cMape, «id 


thus, with the materials for building a reputation, and 
standing high among the sons of song and eloquence, 
they pass their lives in obscurity, regarded by the few, 
who are aware of their existence, as simpletons; fel¬ 
lows sent upon the stage solely to fill up the grouping; 
to applaud their superiors; to eat, sleep, and die. 

P. PiLOAiLicK PiowiGGEN, EsQ., IS fao loves to be 
I styled, is one of these unfiwtunate undeveloped gen¬ 
tlemen, about town. The arrangement of 1^ name 
shows him to be no common man. Peter P. Pigwig- 
gen would be nothing,except a bailing title to call 
him to dinner; or to insure the safe arrival of donning 
^ letters and tailors’ bills. There is as little cbancter 
about it, as about the word Towser, the individoali^ 
of which has been lost by indiscriminate apfdicaiioii. 
To all intents and purposes, he might just as well ba 
addressed as ** You Pete Pigwiggen,” after tbe tender 
roaten.al fashion, in which, in his 3 roalhful days lie 
was required lo quit dabbling in tbe gutter, to oobm 
home, and be spanked. But 



*rhe aristocracy of birth and genius is all aboot it 
The very letters seem tasselled and fringed with the 
cobwebs of antiquity. The flesh creeps with awe at 
the sound, and the atmosphere undeifoee a senaibla 
change, as at the ratifying approach of a supeniatural 
being. It penetrates tbe hearer at each peispifatoty 
pore. The dropping of the antepennltimate in a manli 
name, and the substitution of an initial therefor, hat 
an influence which cannot be defined—an inflaeooa 
peculiarly strong in the case of P. Pilgariick Pigwig¬ 
gen—the influence of undeveloped genius— analogoQB 
to that which bent the haxel rod, in the bandef Doos- 
terswivel, in the ruins of St Ruth, and told of ttnda- 
veloped water. 

But to avoid digression, or rather to retani from a 
ramble in the fields of nomenclature, P. Pilgariick 
Pigwiggen is an undeveloped genius—a wasted man 
—his talents are like money in a strong box, rstaming^ 
no interest He ia in troth a species of Byron in tkw 
I egg; but unable to chip the shell, his gsmos remaina 
unhatched. The chicken moves and fointly diiipa 
within, but no one sees it, no one heeds it Peter 
feels the high aspirations, and the mysterioaa imagii^ 
ings of poesy circling about the interior of his cianiom; 
but there they stay. When he attempts to give them 
utterance, he finds that nature forgot to bora oat the 
passage, which carries thought to die tongoe and lo 
the finger ends; and as art has not yet foc^ oat die 
method of tannelling, or driving a drift into the biaiiv 
to remedy such defects, and act as a ganeial jail do- 
livery to the prisoners of the mind, hie divine coek^ 
cepCions continue pent in their osmoos oeU. In vaia 
does Pigwiggen sigh for a splitting headacb—«ie dmt 
shall ope the sutures, and set his foneiee free. In vaia 
does he shave his forehead and turn down his shill 
collar, in hope of doding the poetic vomitory* and ot 
laaving it cl^ of impadiment; in vain doca be dviak 
vott qaantitiaB of gin to mim ifaa Haam » higfs llml> 
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it miy bunt imaginatinn't boiler, and lufier a few 
dropa of it to escape; ia vain doea he sit up late 
o'nighta, using all the segan he can lay his hands on, 
to smoke out the secret *Tis useless all. No sooner 
has he spread the paper, and seized the pen to give 
bodily shape to airy dreams, than a dull dead blank 
succeeds. As if a flourish of the quill were the crow* 
ing of a “rooster,” the dainty A riels of his imagination 
vanish. The feather drops from his checked Angers, 
the paper remains unstained, and P. Pilgarlick Pig* 
wiggen is still an undeveloped genius. 

Originally a grocer's boy, Peter early felt he had 
a soul above soap and candles, and he so diligently 
nourished it with hui master's sugar, figs and brandy, 
that early one morning he was unceremoniously dis* 
missed with something more substantial than a flea in 
kis ear. His subsequent life was passed in various 
calling, but call as loudly as they would, our hero 
paid little attention to their voice. He had an eagle's 
longings, and, with an inclination to stare the sun out 
of countenance, it was not to be expected that he 
would stoop to be a barnyard fowl. Working when 
he couldn't help it; at times pursuing check specula* 
lions at the theatre doors, by way of turning an honest 
penny, and now and then gaining entrance by crooked 
meant, to feed his fecuhies with a view of the per* 
ibnnancee, be likewise pursued his studies tlirough all 
tbeballada in the market, until qualified to read the 
pages of Moore and Byron. Glowing with ambition, 
be sometimes pined to see the poet’s comer of our 
weekly ootemporaries graced with his effusions. But 
though murder may out, his undeveloped genius would 
not Execution fell so far short of conception, that his 
lyrics were invariably rejected. 

Deep, but unsatisfactery, were the reflections which 
fltonce arose in the breast of Pigwiggen. 

** How is it,” said he; “ how is it, 1 can't level 
down roy expressions to the comprehension of the 
vulgar, or level up the vulgar to a comprehension of 
my expressions T How is it, 1 can't get the spigot out, 
so my verses will run clear f I know what I mean 
myself, but nobody else does, and the impudent ediiers 
say ita wasting room to print what nobody under* 
atands. I’ve plenty of geniua—lota of it, fi)r I often 
want to cot uy throat, and would have done it long 
ago, only it hurts. I'm chockftill of genius and run¬ 
ning over; fbr 1 hate all sorts of work myself, and til 
sorts of people mean enough to do iL I hnte going 
to bed, and I bate getting up. My conduct is very 
concentric and singular. 1 have the miserable me* 
lanchtdiea all the time, and I'm pretty nearly always 
M cross as thunder, which is a sure sign. Geni'js is 
M tender M a skinned cat, and flies into a passion, 
whenever you touch it. When 1 condescend to on- 
bmaum myself, fora little sympathy, to folks of ornery 
inteUect'-HUid caparisoned to me. 1 know very few 
people that ar'n't ornery as to brains-Hind pour forth 
the feelings inJigginus to a poetic soul, wUch is al¬ 
ways biling, they ludicarte my sitiation, and say they 
don't know what the deuce I'm driving at Isn't 
genius always served o' this fashion in the earth, at 
Bamlet, the boy after my own heart, says 7 And when 
ftie alights of the world, and of the printers, set me in 
a floe frenzy, and my soul swells and swells, till it 
ahnost teaio the shirt oflT my buzzum, and even firac* 
turea my dickey; when it eapansuates and elevates 
me-above the conunon herd, they laugh again, and 
tellma not to be pompious. The poor plebinians and 
worse than Russian scnrist^lt U the fiite of genius-^ 
it ia hizz'n«or rather 1 should say, her'n—to go through 
life with little sympathnotion and leas cash. Life's a- 
field of blackberry and raspberry bushes. Mean peo¬ 
ple squat down a^ pick the fruit, no matter how they 
black their fingers; while genius, proud and penepe- 
dictilar, strides fiercely on. and geta nothing tet 
■cratchis afid bolea tore in its trowsen. These things 


are the fate of genius, and when you see ’em, there 
is genius too, although the editors won’t publish its 
articles. These things are its premonitories,, its janis* 
sarios, its cohorts and its cons'jrts. 

“ But yet, though it flames in my interiors, 1 can’t 
get it out. If I catch a subject, while I am looking 
at it, 1 can't find words to put it in. and when I let 
go, to hunt for words, the subject is off like a shot. 
Sometimes I have plenty of words, but then there is 
either no ideas, or else there is such a waterworks 
and cataract oCthem, that when I catch one, the othera 
knock it out of my fingers. My genius is good, but 
my mind is not sufficiently manured by ’ears.” 

Piflvviggen, waiting till it may be sufficiently •* ma¬ 
nured” to note his thoughts, was seen one fine morning 
net long since, at the coiner of the street, with a me¬ 
lancholy, abstracted air, the general character of his 
appearance. His garments were of e rusty black, 
much the worse for wear. His coat was buttoned up 
to the throat, probably for a reason more cogent than 
that of showing the moulding of his chest, and a black 
handkerchief enveloped his neck. Not a particle of 
white was to be seen shout him; not that we mean 
to infer that his “ sack” would not have untwered to 
its name, if the muster roll of his attire had been 
called, for we scorn to speak of a citizen's domestic 
rslations, and, until the contrary is proved, we hold it 
but charity to believe that every man has as asany 
shirts as backs. Peter's cheeks were pale and hollow; 
his eyes sunken, and neither soap nor razor had kissed 
his lips for a week. His handa were in his pocketo-^ 
they had the accommodation all to ihemseivda—no¬ 
thing elae waa there. 

“ la your name Peter P. Pigwiggen ?” iaquired a 
man, with a slick, which he grasped in the middle. 

** My name is P. Pilgarlick Pigwiggen, if you ptease^ 
my go^ friend,” replied our hero, with a fluah of in-' 
dignation at being miscalled. 

“You'll do.” was the nonchalent response; and 
“ the roan with a stick,” drew forth a parallelogram 
of paper, curiotwly inocribed with characters, partly^ 
written and partly printed, of which the words, “The 
Commonwealth greeting,” were atrikingly viaiblo; 
“ you’ll do, Mr. Pilgarlick Pigwiggen Peter. Thai'* 
a oaptias od reqxmdenduw^ the English of which io 
you’re cotched because you can't pay; only they pul 
it in Greek, ao’s not to hurt a genUeman's feelings, 
and make him feel flat aibre tlio company. 1 can't 
say much for the snanneis of the big courts, but the 
way the law's polite and a squire's oflke is genteel, 
whm the thing is under a hundred dollars, is caution- 
ary.” 

There waa little ttvbe said. Peter yielded at ouce. 

I His landlady, with little respect for the incipient 
Byron had turned him out that rooming, and had like¬ 
wise sent “ the man with a stick'' to arrest the course 
of undeveloped genius. Peter walked before, and he 
of the “ taking way,” strolled leismely behind. 


** It's the fate of genius, squire. The money far owed. 
But how can I help itf I can't live without eating 
and sleeping. If I wasn't to do these ftinctionaries, it 
wonld be suicide, severe he 3 roiid circootflexion.'* 

“ Well, you know, you must either pay or go to 
jail.” 

“ Now, squire, as a friend—-1 can’t pay, and I don't 
admire jail—as s friend, now.” 

“Got any bail?—Not—what's your trade—what 
name is it ?” 

“ Poesy,” waa the laconic, bnt dignified reply. 

“ PuseyT—Yes, 1 teme mb e r Posey. You’re in the 
sbee-cleaning line, somewhere in Fourth street. Pumy, 
boots and shoes cleaned here. Gettuig whiter aPnt 
yottt 1 thought Pttsey wae a litUe^rker in thecoum 
l 0 IIHIK 30 ,”Digitized by O’ 
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“ P-o^8-y!*’ roared Peter, spelling the word at Ae 
lop of his voice; “ I’m a poet.” 

“ Well, Posy, I suppose you don’t write for nothing. 
Why didn’t you pay your landlady out of what you 
received for your books, Posy?” 

“Mygenius ain’t developed. I hav’n’t written any¬ 
thing yet Only wait till my mind is manured, so I 
can catch Ae idea, and I’ll pay off all old scores,” 

“ ’Twont do. Posy. I don't understand it at aU. 
You must go and find a little undeveloped bail, or I 
must send you to prison. The officer will go w’ith 
you. But stay; Acre’s Mr. Grubson in Ae corner^ 
perhaps be will bail you.” 

Grubson looked unpromisiog. He bad fallen asleep, 
and the flies hummed about his sulky copper-colour^ 
visage, laughing at his unconscious drowsy efforts to 
drive Aem away. He was aroused by Pilgarlick, 
who insmuatingly preferred the request 

“ I’ll see you hanged first,” replied Mr. Grubson; 
“ I goes bail for nobody. I'm undeveloped myself on 
that subject, not but that I’ve Ae greatest respect for 
you in the world; but the most of people's cheats.” 

“You see, Posy, the development won’t answer 
You must try out of doors. The officer will go with 
you.” 

“Squire, as a friend, excuse me,” said Pilgarlick. 
“ But Ae truth of the matter is this. I m delicate 
about being seen in the street with a constable. I’m 
principled against it. The reputation which I’m going 
lo get, might be injured by it. Wouldn’t it be pretty 
much the same thing, if Mr. Grubson was to go with 
Ae officer and get me a little bail f” 

“ I’m delicate myself,” growled Grubson; “ I’m 
principled agin that too. Every man walks about on 
his own 'sponsibility; every man bails his own boot. 
You might jist as well ask me to swallow your physic, 
or take your thrashings.” 

Alas! Pilgarlick knew that his boat was past bail¬ 
ing. Few are the friends of genius in any of its stages 
—very few are they when it is undeveloped. He, 
therefore, consented to sojourn in “ Arch, west of 
Broad,” until the white washing process could be per¬ 
formed, on oonditton he were taken there by Ae! 
“ alley way;” for he still looks ahead to the day, when 
a hat pre o^ volume shall be publisned by the leading 
booksellers, entitled Poems, by P. Pilgarlick Pigwig- 
gan, Eaq. 

Tratkllino Cats. —A lady residing in Glasgow, 
Scotland, had a handsome cat sent to her from Edin¬ 
burgh ; it was conveyed to her in a close basket and m 
a carriage. She was carefully watched for two months, 
but having produced a pair of young ones at Ae end 
of that time, she was left to her own discretion, which 
she soon employed in disappearmg wiA both her kit¬ 
tens. The lady at Glasgow wrote to her friend at 
Edinburgh, deploring her loss, and the cat waa sup¬ 
posed to have formed some new attachment with as 
little reflection as men and women do somcUmes.— 
About a fortnight, however, after her disappearance at 
Glasgow, her well known mew was heard at the street 
door of her old mistress, and Aere she was wiA boA 
her kittens; they in the best state, but she very Ain. 
It is clear that #he also carried but one kitten at a time. 
The distance from Glasgow to Edinburgh is forty miles, 
ao that if she brought one kitten part of the way and 
Aeo went back for the oAer, she must have travelled 
one hundred and twenty miles at least Her prudence 
must likewise have suggested Ae necessity of journey¬ 
ing in Ae night with many other precautions for the 
safety of her young. 


An Irishman was asked how his mother was. “ My 
^wol,” said he, “ I am much obliged to ye for your 
iaquiries, but I never had a rooAer.” •* How is Aat?” 
“Why,” said Paddy, am Ae son of my aunt” 


USING NO CEREMONY. 



-can be no fun in having a tr^eat, two- 

usted ugly fellow poking a Jong, suspicious look¬ 
ing pistol into your face, and now and then giving 
the trigger a click, which makes your heart leap 
within you. Who could resist an appeal for 
money, accompanied with such aflectionale ad¬ 
dresses to sympathy.^ It may be very well for 
those who never had the trial, to call those cow¬ 
ards and ninnies who prefer parting with Acir 
purses to their brains, but for ourselves we go for 
the submissive part. 

“It has a strange, quick jar upon Ae ear 
That snapping of a pistol,’* 
and we should preier avoiding it at all sacri¬ 
fices. 


MAJOR El T ELY. 
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CE TO BE FIRST FIDDLER. 



And w'ho would not run for the post ? It is pleasant 
to be first fiddler at all times and in all places, if the 
instrument be Ae real Creraono, and not one of the 
Scotch kind, on which ^OU JWTacrape for a week, 
and extort iio tSakifeY ^ 
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SPRING. 

BT KOBBRT BSUBPOBS. 

Spriagr-ffende Spi^! wb bmI dM# 
With aoii D dB of living joy; 

And all ow boooms greet thee 
Without one fear’e alloy: 

Thy Uoom anticipating, 

We drink thy genial braath,f— 
While Winter’s fraata, abating, 

Releaae thy flow'ia fiom death! 

Sweet o’er the hiUa we fed thee. 

And in the valleys playr^ 

TVMgb ehiUy night eonceal theo^ 
The noon aaaaits thy away; 

IQhe ieo>houDd shores releasing. 

Thou open’at every stream. 

Whose ruling floods, increaaing. 

With merry spiiits teem ! 

Thy still soft power pervading 
Th^ heart of man, excites 
(While from his mind unlading 
Care’s burden) true delights: 

Hope in his soul is springing 
Exultingly above,— 

And with the birds, he’s singing 
'Ay songs of peace and love! 


. FRAGMENT. j 

The ringlet was as soft and fresh a flowing, | 

As if k still were shadowing an eye 
Hmt flashed with light, and life, and love, showing 
No slain er dhaness on its glossy die. 

It s ee m ed m if it had by stealth been taken 
Ftinn one that slept, and in a breatk might waken. 

WonU that she might awake! bat no, the aeol 
That death has dimly ml, may not be biohen, I 
AMioagh each look asid line may long reveal. 

Of all we wa rs h ip there, some tender tAaa. 

Yet Btill we look, and love, and watch, and weep^ 

Amd deem this nhangidew, cold eompomre, sleep. 

i 

Ck! would that diis sweet tenmit of the catvo I 

Might hat one memeiit roappear to light. 

And UciB these eyes with that last look she 9100, 

Ere dsadi had east its dim and ahadowy bliglit 
Upon the radiant fraanres; but alasl 
Sia Rea beyond that boundary none repom. 

No more an her will light the smiles of lave. 

No more the voice of p a r re l, sisiar, friend, 

Ov am^t af all the aoeeotor wont to move 
Her heart to gladnere re her <hasini deaeeod— 

No laare the breaking mom or porpling ava» 

Qlr thoqgktof home, her aplfito glad er grieve. 

8dl at her Biller’s heart, the liqring child. 

Will oft repeet, in sweet uDOonscioiis glndnem, 

Her ^star’s naau, wondering that those who saM 
At that laved name, now locdc in silent sadnam, 
Qlvingtolier iiHpiiriee no reply, 

Riaepi a startling tear, and deep^Urawn sigh. 

Haw came she^to that solitary grave t 
By U ea ehe w ui wile, d i s ea m , er wan despoirt 
By galea or wreck, or pirate’s ftadiing glavet 
Where was her home, and who her kindred thcraf 
QMe, melancholy questions ne’er will be 
Srivfd fey flie tnoomiBaiiieafele sea. 


LINES. 

• T JAKSS BHSBlDAlf KNOWLBB. 

She lived s ana I No eoaveat wan 
loiBiared ber-^be was wooiaal All 
Tbatamn ia woaiaaaMkal Net one 
More lair, and yet she lived a ana I 

She lived a ana fbr lovef Her aoul 
Bad OMt a kindred one. Rerwbolo 
or wishes—bopes—tbs maid bad givea 
To him who owned that soul—and^Heavoa t 

She eoald not wed—was doomed to prare 

The poet right: ** The course of love 
Tbst’s true, ran never even yet;** 

Bach lot the maid’s tme lova had met I 

She knew hot love—she knew not sia; 

The flame her bosom warmed,—within 
A eeraph'B breast might bum—or claim 
For child of earth a serf’s naaw. 

And was the maid beloved again t 
She was !—Beloved, alas, in vain. 

Unblcst he died! Unwed, thoogfa won. 

The maid ftv love that lived a nun. 


YANKEE LYRICS. 

There is, in famous Yankee land, 

A class of men, yclep’d tin-peddlers, 

A shrewd, sarcastic bo^ 

Of easy meddlers. 

’They scour the country through and th^^^>^^gh, 
Vending their wares, tin pots, tin pare. 

Tin whistles, kettles, to boil or stew, 

Tin cullenders, tin nutmeg graters. 

Tin wanning platters ibr your flsh and ’talers! 
In short— 

If 3mu will look within 
His cart. 

And gaze upon the tin 

Which glitters there— 

So bright and iair— 

There is no danger in defying 
You to go off without buying. 

One of these cunning, keen-eyed gentry. 

Stopp’d at a tavern in the country. 

Just before night. 

And call’d fbr bitters fbr himself, of oomae. 
And fodder for his horse. 

This done, our worthy wight 
Informed the landlord friat his pune was low, 
Quite empty, I assure you, sir, and so, 

I wish you’d take your pay 
In something in my way. 

Now Bonifrce rappoaed hnnaelf a wag— 

And whan he saw that he was suck’d. 

Was not dispirited, but pluck’d 
Up courage, and hia trowspnfe foo! 

Quoth he f bimaelf, am not apt to brag 
Tia true, 

Rut I can stick a feather in my cap, 

By making frm of this soma Yankae chapb. 
Well, my good friend, 

That we may end 
This troublesome afialr. 

I’ll take my pay in ware. 

Provided that you’ve got wkot saita 
My mclination.” 

No doubt of that,” the padler cried. 

Sans hesitation, 

" Well, bring us in a pair ef good tin booti.**^ 
** Tin boots!” Our Jonathan espied 
His landlord’s spindle ahanhs. 

And giving his good genina t han k s 
For the soggesUon, 

Ran Out, return’d, and then—^ by gelea F* 

•* Yes, here’s a pair of candle molca! 

They’ll fit yon withont qaestioiL” 
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THE PHILAD 

Ooe day, no matter when, a atranger waa teen 
riding slowly through the streets of a flourishing 
town in Tennessee. He was • a well dressed, good 
looking young man, mounted upon what in this 
country would be called, **the bnt kind of a nag.” 
His appearance, altogether, was respectable enough; 
it was even, as respects exteriors, a touch above what 
is common; and he would have passed along unnoticed, 
had it not been for one thing, which excited universal 
attention. Although the streets were crowded with 
people, and the fronts of the stores adorned with fine 
goods, and such fancy articles as usual attract the eye, 
the stranger's gaze was fixed on vacancy—he turned 
his head neither to the right nor the left; be moved 
•not lip nor eye-lid, but rode forward, as if apparently 
unconscious, as well of his own existence, as of the 
presence of his fellow creatures. 

It was court week, and an usual concourse of 
people was collected. Here was the judge, with a 
long train of lawyers. The candidates lor office 
were here, distributing smiles and kindnesses, and 
practiaiag all those popular arts, which are so well 
understood in every republican country. Here was 
the farmer, clad in his neatest homespun, and mounted 
on his best horse. Here was the hunter, with his 
rifle. Here, in short, were the people; collected, 
some for pleasure, and some for business, exhibiting 
that excitement of feeling which crowds always 
produce, with a good-humour which is only found 
in countries where all are free and equal. The public 
square exhibited a scene which would have been 
amusing to one unaccustomed to such displays of 
character. At one spot were two neighbours driving 
a bargain. Unlike the people of other countries, who 
transact such business in private, they were surround¬ 
ed by a host of people, who all occasionally, threw in 
their comments. A stranger, judging from the sly 
Jokes, the loud bantering, and the vociferous laughter 
which passed round the circle, would not have sup¬ 
posed that any serious business was in hand; a resi¬ 
dent only would infer, that befi>re this little circle 
parted, a horse would be swapped, a crop of tobacco 
eold, or a tract of land conveyed. Not far ofll was 
a set of politicians, settling the af&ira of the nation. 
But the most amusing individuals, were some two or 
three, who were cavorting. Now, if any lady or 
gentleman is so ignorant of the American language as 
not to know what cavorting is, and if Webster's celebrat¬ 
ed quarto does not furnish thedefinition, it is necessary 
that we explain, that it expresses the conduct of an 
individual who &ncies himself the smartest and best 
man in the world. On the present occasion, a fellow 
might be seen, dressed in a hunting shirt, with a rifle 
on his shoulder, mounted, half tipsy, upon a spirited 
horse, and dashing through the crowd. Now he would 
force his spurs into his horse’s sides, and put him at 
full speed, or rein him up until he reared on his hinder 
feet; and now he would command him to stop, and 
the obedient animal would stand and tremble. All 
the time he was ranting and roaring in praise of him¬ 
self, his horse, and the United States of America. 
He boasted that he was bom in the woods, rocked in 
a sugar trough, and suckled by a bufihlo, that he could 
tote a steamboat, and outrun a streak of lightning; 
that his wife was as handsome as a pet fiiwn, and 
his shildren real roarere. He bestowed similar en¬ 
comiums on his horse; and finally avowed himself to 
be a friend to the United States of America—and 
then he commenced again and went over the same 
round, flourishing his rifle all the time, and exerting 
bis lungs to their utmost Although he often declared 
that he could whip any man in the round world, 
except Col. €. that he Jk under at New Orleans, 


ELPHIA DUN. 

nobody accepted the challenge, or took ofience; 
the whole being considered as a matter of course, 
and as the natural effect of stimulant potations upoa 
an illiterate man of ardent temperament, who. when 
duly sober, was an honest, quiet, and inoffensive 
citizen. 

While the people were amused at the vagaries of 
this wild hunter, or engaged in conversation, the sun 
had i^ne down, and it was nearly dusk when the 
moving automaton, described in the commencement 
of this story, rode solemnly into the town. .It is custo¬ 
mary in this country for persons who me^, although 
unacquainted, to salute each other, and this courtesy 
is especially practised towards strangers; and although 
the new comer, on this occasion, would opt have 
been expected to address each individual in a crowd¬ 
ed street, yet, when those who were nearest nodded 
or spoke, as they civilly opened the way, they were 
surprised to see the horseman’s gaze fixed on vacancy, 
and his body remaining as erect as if tied to a stake. 

^Tbat roan’s asleep,” said one. 

^‘He’B as blind as a bat,” said another. 

*‘f reckon he’s sort o’ dead.” exclaimed a third. 

“He rides an elegant nag,” remarked a fourth, and 
all were surprised that a mau, who waa apparuiUy 
so good a judge of a horse, had not wit enough to see 
where he was going, or to know who were around 
him. 

In the meanwhile our traveller moved proudly on. 
until he reached the best inn; a fine brick building, 
presenting every indicatioo of neatness, comfort, and 
even luxury. As he rode op, two well fed athletic 
negroes, with visages like polished ebony, and teeih 
as white as snow, rushed forth, and while one aeiaed 
his bridle, the other held his stirnip as he dismoontsd. 
Still the automaton relaxed not a muscle; but drawing 
op his body, moved m^ssticaUy towards the bouse. 
At the door he was met by the Iwdlord, a portly, well* 
dressed man, with a fine, open coimtenonce, who had 
been honoured by his fellow caizeos with sevaiaL 
civil appointments, and had even commaiided somo 
of them in the field, in times of peril He touched 
his hat as be welcomed the strnger, and invited 
him into his house with an air of dignity and hoapi* 
tality. A servant took his surtout, and several gentia 
men who were seated round the fire, poshed back 
their chairs to make way fiir the atranger. But all 
these things moved not the automaton; £e glaaed eye 
and compressed lip were stiUJfized, and ^ chin le- 
mained in the cushion of an immense cravat After 
a momentary pause, the gentlemen in the room xe- 
sumed their conversation, the landlord applied him^ 
self to the business of his house, and the silent tie- 
; veller was consigned to the oblivion which he seem¬ 
ed to covet,and excited no more attention except frona 
an honest backwoodsman, who strolled in to ^ka a* 
peep, and after gazing at him for a quarter of an hov, 
suddenly clapped his hands, and ezclaimed to hit 
companion, **It moves. Bill! if it a’n’t alive. 111 agree 
to go a-foot as long a» I live.” 

In a short time sapper was announced, and the 
strainer was shown into a back room, handsoamly 
fumishpd, where a neat elderly matron prerided at 
the hsad .of a table spread with tea, coffee, bread, cakea, 
beef, pork, bacon, venison, fowls, and all that piofiiBioii 
of eatables with which western ladies delight to aa- 
tertaiu their guests. Near her sat a young lady, 
modestly attired, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
whose easy manners and engaging appearance, might 
have warmed any heart not c^ous to the charms ot 
native elegance. Now, indeed, our dandy opened 
both mouth and eyes to some purpose. Scavoely 
deigning to return the s akitation of his hostem bn 
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commenced the work of havoc—fi«h. fleih, and fowl 
Tanished before him; his efe roved from dish to dish, 
tad then wandered off to the young lady: now he 
gased at a broiled chichen, and now at the fair niece 
of the landlord—but which he liked best, I am unable 
to say—the'chicken seemed to go off very well, but 
on the subject of the damsel he never opened his 
mouth. 

Retiirniog again to the sitting apartment, he found 
the same set of gentlemen whom he had left there, 
adll engaged in conversation. They were the judge, 
the lawyers, and other intelligent men of the country, 
who were not a little amus^ at the airs of our 
dandy. Again they opened their circle to receive 
him, but his eyes, his mouth, and his heart, if he had 
one, were do^ against every thing but thecontem- 
fdatkm of his own important self. After drawing off 
hii boots, picking his teeth, and puffing a cigar, he 
again opened bis mouth, with, ** landlord! I want to 
goto bed!" 

“ Whenever you please, sir." 

"I want a room to myself, sir!" 

do not know how that will be," replied the 
landloid; "my house is full, and I shall be compelled 
to pot ]rou in the room with some of these gentlemen." 

" I can't go it, sir!'* replied the dandy, strutting up 
mid down; "never slept in a room with any body in 
way life, sir! and never will! must have a room, sir!" 

The landlord now laughed outright at the airs of 
dia coxcomb, and then said, very good-humouredly, 

** Well, well, m go and talk with my wife, and see 
-what we can do." 

My dear,** said the landlord, as be entered thesnpper 
room, "here's a man who says he mtut have a room 
to himself" 

" What, that greedy little man, in corsets?" 

“The same." 

“Set him up with a room!" exclaimed the landlady. 

“He is a triiffing fellow," said the landlord, "but if 
wa can accommodate the poor little man, we had i 
better do so.'* 

The lady profeesed her readiness to discharge the . 
figliis of liMpitality, but declared that there was not 
a Tacant apartment in the house. 

. “Give him my room, aunt,*' said the pretty niece, 
“1 will sleep with the children, or any whm you 
pleatfo.** The young lady vras a visitor, and a great 
&vourite; and the elder lady was altogether opposed 
to patting her to any discomfort, particulaily on ac- 
4 »aiit of such a rude man. But the niece carried 
her point, and arrangements were made accordingly. 

In a few minutes, the silent man was conducted 1^ 
the landkird to a veiy^ handsomely fumi^ed apart¬ 
ment in the back part of the hcmse. Every thing 
hare vras of the b^ and neatest kind. A suit of 
cmiains hung round the bed, the counterpane was 
white as snow, and the bed linen was flesh and 
fragrant. The dandy walked round the room, ex¬ 
amining every thing with the air of a man who fan¬ 
cied his life in danger from some contagious disease, 
or venomom repcila. He then threw open the bed 
clothes, and after inspecting them, exclaimed, "I can't 
deep in that bed!" 

“Why not, siif* inquired the astonished landlord. 

“It’s not clean! 1 can't sleep in it!" repeated the 
dandy, strutting up and down w'ith the most amusing 
air of self importtmce, "I wouldn't sleep there for 
a thousand dollars!” 

“Take care what you say," said the landlord— 
“you are not aware that I keep the best house in 
all this country, and that my is famed for the 
cleanliaess of her house and beds!" 

“Can’t help it," replied the dandy, very deliberately 
smrveying himself in a minor, "very sorry, sir—awk¬ 
ward habeas, to be sore—but to be plain with you, 
I wonHsleep iaadirty bed to {dease any man." 


"You won't, won't you?” 

" No, sir, 1 will not" 

" Then I will make yon," said the landlord, and 
seixing the astonished da^y by the back of the neck, 
he led him to the bed, and forced his face down upon 
it—"^Look at it," continued the enraged Tennessean, 
"examine itr-amell it—do yon call that bed dirty, you 
puppyr* Then going to the door, he called to a servant 
to bring a horsewhip, and informed the terrified dandy, 
that unless he undressed and went to bed instantly, 
he should order his negro to horsewhip him. In^vain 
the mortified youngster promised to do all that was 
required of him; the landlord would trust nothing to 
his word, but remained until his guest was disrobed, 
corsets and all, and snugly nestled under the snow- 
white counterpane. 

It was nearly breakfast time when the crest-fi^len 
stranger made his appearance in the moming.^To 
his surprise, his steed, who had evidently fared as 
well as himself, stood ready saddled at the door. 

" Pray, sir," said he to his host, in a very humble 
tone, and in a manner which showed him at a loss 
how to begin the conversation, "pray, sir, at what 
hour do you breakfast?" 

"We breakfast at eight," wm the reply, "but the 
question is one in which you can have little mterest: 
for you must seek a meal elsewhere." 

"Surely, my dear sir, jrou would not treat a gen¬ 
tleman with such indignity-." 

"March!"said the landlord. 

«My biU-.** 

"You owe me nothing;! should think myself de^ 
graded by receiving your money.” 

In another moment, the self-importaat mortal, who, 
the evening before, had ridden through the town with 
such a consciousness of bis own dignity, was galloping 
away, degraded, vexed, and humbled. As hepMsed 
along, the same backwoodsman, who had gone to 
ascertain the fact of his vitality on his first arrival, 
met him, and pulling off his Imt, said, very civilly, 
"Stranger, your girth is under your horse!” The dandy 
reined up his steed, jumped off and found that his 
girth was indeed under his horse—where it ought 
'to be. 

"Do yon mean to insult me?" exclaimed he, turning 
fiercely upon the backwoodsman; but the latter, in¬ 
stead of replying, coolly remarked to his companions^ 
"If it a’n't alive. I’ll agree to be shoC and walked on. 

"Who is that young man?" inquired the judge of 
the circuit court, as the stranger rode ofi^ 

"He is a Philadelphia dun," replied the landlord^ 

"I am no wiser than before." said his hononr. 

" Have you lived in our country so long, and not 
know this race of men? Sir, they are the ooUectors, sent 
out by eastern merchants, to collect their debts. 
Although they come from different cities, they all 
go under one general denomination; some of them 
are fine young men, but too many are like yonder 
chap." 

" But how do you know this to be one of them?" 

**C)h, bless you, I know them well. I read the his¬ 
tory of that youth, in his motions, before he was in 
I my house five minutes. One year ago he could bow 
and smile like a French dancing master; skip over a 
counter, and play as many tricks as a pet monkey. 
He is just out of his apprenticeship, promoted to the 
dignity of a dun, and mounted on a fine horse, and 
you know the old proverb, "set a beggar on horse¬ 
back—** 

"I understand the whole matter," replied the judge, 
and very gpavely walked into the house, while the' 
younger members of the bar were roaring with laugh¬ 
ter at this odd adventure of the Phil^elphia dun. 

A Carolinian said he had seen a negro so black that 
charcoal would make a white mark on hinL 
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LIFE —ITS ALPHA AND OMEGA. 



Life and death are blent together— 

Sun and cloud in April weather; 

Now one shines in heartsome gladneM* 
Now the other lowers in sadness; 
light upon a brilliant scene-- 
Shadows in a Ghurcli> 3 rard green. 

Infants in your happy play 
Thns you pass your life away, 

Careless that the sport you follow 
Cracks the skull, thick, old, and hollow. 
Over which, with laugh so gay, 

Yon make incessant holiday. 


QUOTED CRITICISMS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

auus. new. 

A beanty-waning and distressed widew, even m Ikt 
mflemoon of her beet days. Ridmrd UL. 

Wrinkles in bar bii^ of yoadi. 

Tam all the aiother’s pains aad 

To laughter and contempt. Kin g Xeer. 

I, an old turtle. 

Will wing me to some wither’d boagh, and tkeea 
My mate, that’s never to be Ibund again. 

Lament till 1 am lost Winlir’s Ms. 

JAMBS WALLaCK. 

And a* would about, and about; and oonie you island 
come you in. Rsame, would he say, and ommg 
again would htgo^ and again would hs same. 

fidhmrylV. 

A magician moat profound in his ait, and yet not damm 
abla As You Likt IL 

With a good leg and a good foot, and money enou^ 
in his purse, such a man would win any woman 
> in the world. Much Ado Aboht KoUmtg. 

Now, no way can 1 stray, mve back to England. 

Ridmd IL 


ODDS AND ENDS. j 

Silling fob Cash. —“ Hallo, George V* bawled an j 
awkward, rum-sucking six-footer the other day, to a 
boon companion, ” I’ve sold Bull.” ** The deuce you 
have!” replied George. “ Yes, I sold him for $^.” ! 
^ Whew! s’pose you'll be able to treat on the head of 
it?” “ No, I didn't jist exactly sell for cash, but I got j 
TWO other dogs in exchange, whic h is the same thing 
as cash, you know.” j 

On Tick —(To go on trust.)—The term is supposed j 
ID be a diminutive of ticket. Decker, in his ** Gull’s 
Horn Book,” speaking of the gallants who go by water 
to the playhouse, says—“ No matter upon landing whe¬ 
ther you have money or no; you may swim in twenty 
of their boats over the river upon ticket” 

Abtful Question. —Dominico, the harWquiii, go¬ 
ing to see Louis XIV at Suyver, fixed his eyes on a 
dish of partridges. The King, who was fond of his 
acting, said, *‘Give that dish to Dominico.” ** And the 
partridges too, sire?” Louis, penetialing his art, re¬ 
plied,‘‘And the partridges, too.” The dish was gold. 

A Nbw Skct.— At the court msTtial lately held at 
SheeineM on Captain Hope, the fbllowiiig dialogue 
took place between one of tlie witnesses and the 
Court Are you a Catholic V*—** No, sir.” ** Are 
you a Protest^ T—^ No, sir.” “ What are yoo, 
then ^ Captain of the foreiop.” 

A Man Tbebmometbr. —Your thin spare man, 
(CsBsar’s dread) is an excellent thermometer. Faien- 
heit never constructed one that would better indicate 
the state of the temperature. If the weather is cold 
and fhisty—^he is irritable as a snapping turtle. 
Damp and cloudy—he is depressed, and stows that he 
has “ the blues.” Temperate and sunny—^he is 
cheerful and lively. Your fat, pursy man is less 8u»> 
ceptible, and seldom indicates the chiuiges. The lean 
man is your true thermometer. 


CELB8TB. 

What fashion, madam, shall I make your breec^nsP’ 
Two Qendemtn of Voromw. 

** There was a speech in her dumbness—dengunga in 
her very gesture.” Wimer’a TUh. 

“ There was a star danced, and under that star was I 
born.” MvuA Ado About Notioaig. 

** When yon do dance I wish you were a wave of tha 
sea, that you might ever do nothing but thaS.” 

Ifiater'a Me. 

HARRY ELUOTT. 

** Wherefore do you follow her with foggy nufii, puff¬ 
ing with wind and rain ?” At You IMse IL 

•* She is a region in Guiana, aU gold and booaly,” 

Merry Wivetpf fVmdkar. 

** I will not change my horse with any thM fraadi 
Ca ha! he boanda fiom theemthasif hisenlMslB 
were hairs. He is pureairand fire ; and all othar 
jades yoa may call—toasts. My tooe ia rnymia 
tresa” Aary V. 


TYRONE FOWBR. 

“Am yon a comadian I Nof' Tsk]^ IkgkL 

**To be merry, best becomea yon; fbr,oiit of fnoaioaw 
yoo wore bon in n monyhour.” 

MuA Ado Ahemt NatUng. 
<« I think than is no man speaha toller WaUL” 

“ Wo have a Power ia auiaelvaa to At R, hat it in n 
Power that wo havo no Power le An" 


MEiana. matwoop At co., . 

Mmtgert tf fto Chmmd Strati Tkaatra. 

Eat, speak, and bboy e nnder Aio infiaanoa af Ike mmt 
tacdoai Skwt. Affa WeO Itoi JBaAs WdL 

Where is our usual manager of mirth f Wbal revair 
are al haiiA I iSdaammar Nigkii Draam. 

Lot aR tha number of tkn SUrt give light to thy Air 
wayt d^dony and C iefftdm 

Sura the godt do this year oenmve at oa, aad wa laa^ 
do any thing extempore. Wialer’s Me. 


Revbrse or Fortunb.— A pot-boy, (aged about 40) 
in a certain tap-house, in London, being observed with 
a fit of the blue devils upon him, was asked the rea¬ 
son. Ah, sir, 1 oan't tolp th i n k i ng of what I once 
was. Although 1 am a pot-boy now, I once waa a 
dust-man r* 


OOIfEY, TBB DOG aTAB. 

The dogs hark aim at I hak by ttom. Rkkaed UL 
That dreadful tpoui whk^ Bbipman do the hunaeana 
rnlk TfoUus and Craaaida^ 

If we meet in the city, we shidl to dgffd with aaaa^ 
peay, and oaf devices known. 

■ Digitized by UUmmmir ilnm. 
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EVERY BODY’S AEBriR; 

COMPRISING 

TMESf QUIPS, QUIRKS, ^IJYECDOTES 4 * EdCETiM. 


In thif age of refinement every body learns to dance. Men of three-score attempt to foot it featly; and 
great pot-bellied gentlemen frisk about with all the graceful elegance of a whale at play. The crack 

leader of our town, is Mons. A- ^ All his pupils learn to snatch a grace beyond the reach of art/’ 

and some of them nowr and then fetch a fall, which sadly deranges the economy of their outward man. Old 
Mumps ia^just now in training for Miss B.’s fall parties, and to save him from topling over, he is secured in a 
loot-board. 


CaOWN-UP CENTLainEN 
TAUOHT TO OANCE 


A GRANDMOTHER’S FIRST LESSON. 




4 



You aee. Grandma, before you rack this egg, or more properly speaking, before you extract the matter 
contained within this shell, by suction, you must make an incision at the apex, and a corresponding aperture 
at the baee.” “Ay, dear, how very ingenious; they only used to make a hole at each end in my time: well, 
I declare, they are making improvements in every thing. The precocity of genius is wonderfiiL” 
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JIMMY CHARCOAL.—FA 

That every day renders this mundane sphere 
a more convenient sojourn, we do not mean to 
deny. The wonderful advance of the labour- 
saving principle is conceded ; the march of in¬ 
genuity is confessed. Already has the price of 
horse-flesh fallen before the potency of steam : 
and those animals, which have occupied so large 
a space in the world’s eye, are rapidly sinking m 
public estimation. The extinction of the greater- 
portion of the useful class of them daily becorpes 
more probable; and it may not be long before 
none but the ornamental of the equine race will 
remain. .Better means for answering the same 
ends have been devised. It is granted that muc h 
has been done towards relieving man from the 
direful necessity of earning bis bread by the 
sweat of his face, and we would scarcely have 
the hardihood to assert ihat the inarch of im¬ 
provement may not result, to a certain extent 
lo obviating that necessity altogether, and in 
realising the halcyon dreams of the indolent.— 
Beasoning from the present to the future, there 
are no sufficient grounds for denying that the 
time may come wG^ea every man will be enabled 
to pass his existence in,the manner most agree¬ 
able to him—when, if it so jilease liiin, be may 
enjoy the earthly paradise of the sa ble sons of 
Ham, by swinging on a gate from the risinir of 
the sun to the going down thereof^when be may 
realise the only perfect happiness of the revo¬ 
lutionist, Miranda, by lying in a warm corner 
and regaling himself with sweetmeats—and when 
he may, as long as it appearetb good to him, sit 
on the top of a barrel, a cburoing of inarticu¬ 
late ditties,” as Leigh Hunt tells us Byron was 
in the habit of doing; and with his heels drum 
an accompaniment thereto, the coinciding Wir- 
mony of which shall be as imperceptible to com¬ 
mon ears as the theme of the sostenuto move¬ 
ment is inarticulate. 

But, granting the blessings already achieved 
by the spirit of the age, and giving ample credit 
ibr those^which it will achieve for us, or for our 
>poaterity, we cannot refrain from mourning the 
sophistication which follows close upon its hcels. 
To make our meaning clearer by a figure from 
dhe iaundry, improvement passes over the world, 
wiping out all that it contains of the striking or 
the picturesque, as the fiat-iron smooths away 
-every fold and wrinkle in the newly-washed 
linen. But, were this process confined solely to 
the face of nature, we might “ find in some part 
of our heart a-drop of patience”—the bill and 
the dale, the forest and the meadow, might be 
surrendered to the improvers, to be docked nnd 
to be cropped: to be trimmed and to be curtail¬ 
ed : that one part of the world may be as like 
another as two well-drilled soldiers on parade ; 
but when theiliumau mind end the human cha¬ 
racter are made to feel its influence, and to pre¬ 
sent as few inequalities as the prairie of the west, 
the vast platitude is to be wept over, at the ri^k 
of inundating an expanse, which has not sutli 
cient inclination to carry off the water, 
is food for digestion in a dish of shelled pe''' ; but 
when man lias no more individualtiy titan u col¬ 
lection of “ peas upon a trencher,” the phih-so- 
phic student of character must break his spec¬ 
tacles, and oast away his pen—to him all is i ar- 
ren. His oocupnlioo is gone when, instoaa of 
finding it takes many sorts of people to makr a 
world, he discovers that the variety is limited to 
two sorts—men and women—and that there are 
but two characters, masculine and feminine. 

Tlie period of vast, of appalling uniformity 
approaches. The moral world is becoming as 
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flat as was the appearance of the physical world 
wtien the waters of the deluge were out, and tbo 
lui'tiest peak was covered. Originals of the ha¬ 
ir: an species are rare; they have passed away as 
if beckoned off the stage by the “ Last of the 
Tucked Hats;” and thc*ir memory, alas! has loo 
frequently passed away with them; for the days 
o: tradition are likew ise gone. We are not a 
gnssipping people^ Our regards are limited to 
ilie main chance, and meddle little with the 
tilings that were, and unless the flowrets, spring¬ 
ing from the ashes of the departed originals, arc 
giitea with the power of speech—like the reeds, 
to w hicli the secret of the shame of Midas was 
entrusted—llie quips, and cranks, and pranks of 
iho'.e who went before us, and were neglected 
by the stolid muse of history, are lost for ever- 
liow imperative is it, then, to snatch their few 
remaining traces from oblivion, and embalm 
them for our offspring ! 

'1 here was one— ^the favourite of our yonthfol 
days—who well deserved’to have bad the poet, 
the jiainter, and:the<bistocipD to rescue him from 
the lot of his less disiinguiihed cotemporaries— 
one as worthy astihe oelcbrated Pot-pie Palmer, 
of Gotham, of;having bis character traced aad 
perpetuated by aBAMmRU. Our Jimmy Cbab- 
coAL—for to him we bavesllusioD—was no com¬ 
mon man; and, though - the few years (bat have 
elapsed since he disappeared from the face of 
the earth have obliterated inany traces of him, 
it shall not be ourdbult if he is totally forgotten. 

True, he moved in a (humble sphere, but 
greatness depends not qpon a thing so accidental 
as position—if it were so, the stunted pine of the 
mountain-top might arrogate to itselt an innate 
dignity superior to that of the majestic oak of 
the valley ; or the lid of thcikettle exult in being 
aloft, and plume itself on its shallow elevation, 
as of more essential importance^tban the greater 
capacity of thatwhioh Auatains it. We confess 
it, that our hero was .of the'Substratnm (so¬ 
ciety ; but be .partook of the sterliqg aualilw 
which beloog to the foundation. He haid*^ wilk 
(he flash of the gem, its sdlidity, too.” 

Many years have passed since Jimmy tnatW 
his debut upon the pave. It was a bright, warm 
morning in June, when his coup d etaai in the 
coal trade was effected in Philadelphia. These 
was nothing striking in his ambulatory establish¬ 
ment, as it slowly wended its way up Cbesnnt 
street. The horses were, as usual in such cases 
lean and hungry-looking—the wagon was paint¬ 
ed a slaty blue—for it was there all book ac¬ 
counts received their original entry—the char¬ 
coal was of the best Jersey make, fresh from the 
pines—a melancholy doglimped beneath the car, 
with flapping ears, dejeoted bead, and drooping 
tail; he was an undistinguished member of the 
charcoaUvratebing fraternity,nod, like all other 
creatures, subject to but one iiqpulse—he was 
cwHently a nonentity when not under its in¬ 
fluence ; when his master was not asleep, 
and the merobandi/e not placed under his 
guardianship, he wa^ simply a passionless com- 
l«ound pf flesh and blood, of bones and hair; 
content (o ve^^etalc upon what he had done, but 
ready, if called upon, to do it again, ^or was 
the individual throned upon ilicicharcoal more 
deserving of note. The journey'of life was “ rule 
and lie, ’ between him and bis dog. The energy 
of the one was confined to watching coal: and 
the energy of the other to selling coal; themmr- 
ciseof their circumscribed faculties not re^iciqg 
simultaneous action, when one was awa#e,<l^ 
other slept, and vice vena. The ^ye pf (bejppg^ 
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if^ered finHnhu xsarbooized Tisa|;e witb 4 io ez- 
juiwnioo, save that .of to louch a bushel, or so 
jBBch.a ^rrel; nor did it indicate that the own¬ 
er was .capable of a flight of fancy beyond that 
of giviin^ short o^ntities, and of exercising the 
poetic license of the trade by ekilfully placing 
ihe “ chunks" crosswise, at the bottom of the 
measore, through the reticulations of which the 
finer portions might not pass, to the much profit 
of-the vender, .and to the exceeding loss of a 
purchaser green enough to beguiled by a device 
so hollow. 

In the^ there was little to attract observation; 
they ofiered nothing to the view, which might 
not be met with at every turn. But, like the at¬ 
tendants of a king upon the stage, they merely 
herald the approach of one greater than them¬ 
selves. Charcoal—the individualized carbon— 
the hero of the. pageant, followed them. It was 
perceptible at a glance, that be was no ordinary 
ratail^ of burnt timher—it might have been 
plaostbly inferred that sympathy had placed him 
among the coals, be being a diamond in the 
rragh, and his merchandize being a diamond in 
difibskm. This investigation, however, must be 
Ib& .to those who possess the record of his secret 
thaqght 8 ,aod arealikeicooversant witb.his mo- 
tivee and with bis actions. Tke iippulse of his 
movements was xmncealed from the general eye. 
Charcoal was no egetist—be prated not of that 
within which placed him in nis lowly .sphere, 
and we merely, hazard the supposition that sym¬ 
pathy led him, and retained mm there. 

There was.nothing remarkable in his person; 
hh was of the medium height—spare, wiry, and 
active,—but bis costume, though neglected, was 
dloQuently professional and strikingly charac¬ 
teristic. A broad-brimmed sombrero canopied 
him; the material of which, when once denuded 
of its usual soil by a pelting shower, was ascer¬ 
tained to be straw, but long service and the coal 
trade had so marred its brightness, as to reocier 
the fabric a subject of anxious speculation to 
oaany societies for the diffusion of useful know¬ 
ledge. The front brim of this faithful servant 
was bent upwards, in. the bold fashion known on 
’Qhaafle.as indicative of “ mosey to lend,” and 
revealed acounteoance which was a voliuim in 
iteslf; and, though curiously streaked and lined 
with bars of ebony hue, it was a physiognomy to 
throw n Lavater into ecstasies. 

A keen, cold, gray eye, small, but piercing 
and restless, gleamed beneath his heavy, shag¬ 
gy brow; in^niry, determinatioD .and satire al¬ 
ternately twinkm to >it, with the quick.transi¬ 
tions of the aurora borealis; his visage was pit- 
tediwith the small pox, in the dells of which ec¬ 
centricity seemed to ambush; while bis nasal 
promontory, slightly aqniline, and curving to¬ 
ward the mouth, was sharp and pointed ; it was, 
ifjwe niGiy so express ourselves, a cut and thrust 
ne e o «a figure-head, speaking the readiness of 
hko'Who followed it for blow or thrust, as oooa- 
^ amo'should require. No fleshy button hinted at 
soMttsdity and indolence, and reduced it to the 
lerel of a fencer’s foil, which bits, but hurts not. 
Itwas a nose of nerve—h cot-water of which it 
ware seemly to be proud. His mouth was some¬ 
what askew, making an acute angle with the 
perpendicular of the,leading feature already de- 
aerioed. Lips, long and thin, compressing at 
times with the firmness of a vice, and again, 
wreathing and playing with the mobility of a 
seipent. It > was a mouth in which there was 
mnoh—besides tobacco. It indicated both the 
lion and the lamb—the hero and the humourist. 
His manly neck was bare, and his attire was 
concealed from the vulgar gaze by a tunic, of 
proportions more extensive than claasioal, and 
ofVLcelour that would have puzzled a painter. 


It was, however, composed of tow, and original- 
ly df the hue, peculiar to that staple. Such was 
Jimmy^s outward man, at hts first appearance in 
the streets of Philadelphia,-when the genius of 
every rival “ was rebuked by his, as Mark An¬ 
tony’s was by Caesar’s." 

Whence he came, no one knew; he dropped 
among us in the full bloom of his manhood and 
of bis intellect, as if born at maturity, and sent 
to fire bis contemporaries with noble emulation, 
by showing what a charcoal merchant might be. 
He stepped into the arena unpufied, unheralded; 
no transatlantic fame preceded him; his figure 
was not in the windows of the print shops, that 
men might know him as they. passed. A nd, in¬ 
deed, it needed not that the eastern hemispliere 
should be lighted up to proclaim his advent, and 
prepare us to appreciate, to welcome the strais- 
ger. Come as be would, JinMuy Cl^rcoal could 
Gomraand appreciation; and, as for welcome, he 
asked not for it. He was a eosmopolite—hii 
household gods were in his bosom—he was. ne¬ 
ver abroad—where his foot rested there ^as bis 
home. He asked uogreeting—for be could not 
he a stranger. The timidity which betrays the 
wanderer into registering lumself, a fqr^ner, 
and a guest, was to him a scorn and a laughini^ 
stock. For the time being, the house in whm 
be slept was his house, a^ the table at wbieh 
he tjook bis frugal meal was his table. His Co- 
rinthianism was>of the purest metal; and^his 
self-possession never forsook him. Did business 
call him to the stately mansion, or misfortune 
oblige him to study tte architectural beauties 
of the interior of a prison;, were be gazed at by 
the laughing eyes of beauty, or stood be at the 
bar of justice, still was he the same. Undaunted, 
self-poised Ciiarcoal! The theories of the book¬ 
ish recluse were realized in thee—why should 
man be abashed before his fellows—why should 
one forked radish" quail at the glance of 
thousands of forked radishes, or be overcome at 
80 slight a thing as novelty of situation? AU 
own Uiat it is a weakness, but it was left to Char¬ 
coal Jimmy to trcal it as such, and to despise the 
vagaries of ohance. 

If, in his wanderings, the.hand of good fellow¬ 
ship were extended to him, it was well. It're¬ 
ceived a manly pressure, which acknowledged 
DO jot of bomility or gratitude. The first was 
contemned by Charcoal as unworthy of the ma¬ 
jesty of man, and as he neither asked nor ac¬ 
cepted of favour from friend or foe, he neither 
felt nor avowed the latter. When well treated, 
to use his own phrase a child might have played 
with him in safety; but when ange^, Ihe 

Egyptian porcupig" was not more terribfo; rea¬ 
dy in band, and sharp in tongue-wo betide the 
ofiender. 

Yet, under these peculiarities, the natural 
fruitage of early contact with a harsh world, 
Charcoal wore a kindly heart. The Java of an¬ 
gry passion and of rude contention had hardeii- 
ed over it, but there were chinks and crannies 
Ihroutjh which a lambent flame appeared. In 
those days, as now, kindlings were vocally vend¬ 
ed, and the poetic improvisations in which ho 
invoked custom, were, likewise, the vehicle of 
epigrammatic assaults upon bis enemies; but 
when not labouring under direful injuries, his sa¬ 
tire, while pungent.enough, was playful and hu¬ 
morous. He had tVie power, but not the will, 
to wither up the foe. Unless offended p^t 
endurance, he was contented with provoking 
general merriment at the expense of his perse¬ 
cutors; and even his rivals in trade, who under¬ 
sold, who laboured to supplant him, and privily 
scandalized both him and his merchandize, sel¬ 
dom leceived the full punishment to which their 
miKleedB entitled them. And though mischievous 
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urchios hovered around him, ridiculing his per¬ 
son and address, giving his dingy frock many a 
sly jirk, and chaunting rude and indecorous 
rhymes; be rarely turned upon them with more 
than the semblance of anger. The little captive 
was for the moment grimly glared at, but would 
laugh to see the rugged features of his jailor 
gently relax, while the sunshine of a strange 
smile burst through the gloom, and even bright¬ 
ened the “ smirched brow” of our hero, as he re¬ 
leased the trembler. Perhaps the thought of the 
little Charcoals, and of the fair dame who re- 
joi^d in the same dusky appellation, knocked 
at nis heart—for Charcoal was not, as many sup¬ 
posed, above the weakness of accumulating lit¬ 
tle responsibilities about him—and pleaded for 
the stranger. As a father, he knew that the spank 
be meditated would not bean evil conhned solely 
to the receiver, and would pass from him into the 
parental bosom, gathering strength as it went; 
so that, with a tear washing his inky cheek, he 
would mildly bid the imp abscond, and sin no 
more. ‘ 

But he became at length a persecuted and 
oppressed man, and his spirit somewhat soured 
under his accumulated trials. The texture of 
bis patience grew more friable; his humour 
more caustic, and his temper more irascible than 
of old ; not that he forgot the dignity of his sta¬ 
tion—that he could not do—but he trifled less, 
and went about as if encompassed with enemies, 
who waited only the chance to overturn one 
whose genius and whose popularity with the 
mass, seemed formidable. The municipality, 
perhaps dreading a Cola di Rienzi or a Massa- 
niello in Jimmy Charcoal, commenced a war of 
edicts against him; they poured forth their or¬ 
ders in council, their Berlin and Milan decrees 
upon his devoted head. xMight he not be the 
emissary of some foreign potentate—a daring 
propagandist, organizing rebellion, under the 
mask of a face begrimed with charcoal ? Such 
things have been fcfore—such things might be 
again. He was a man of ready wit, and un¬ 
daunted courage, prompt, popular, equal to any 
emergency. It was resolved ! Charcoal must 
fall; and be was presented to the gaze of the 
world in a new and noble aspect—that of “ a 
graat man struggling with the storms of fate.”— 
The opportunity soon offered for striking the first 
blow. Jimmy’s genius induced him to have re¬ 
course to the tin trumpet to relieve the arduous 
duties imposed by his profession upon the vocal 
organs, and he was as pre-eminent in bis instru¬ 
mental as be bad been in his previously unaided 
performances. But the trumpet!—it was a new 
cause of fear—it was the initiative toward a de¬ 
monstration of hostilities, and its martial notes 
struck terror into the bosoms of (he authorities. 
It was not a solitary strain, emanating from a 
single knight-errant—one warlike instrument of 
the kind might have been borne without such ter¬ 
rible suspicions; but Jimmy had not carried the 
glittering tube a single day before every charbon- 
nier in the city was similarly equipped, while the 
ashmen hastened to follow the example, and a 
flourish from him drew a hundred responses, in 
as many different quarters. Posted in the cen¬ 
tre of the city, he would give a chromatic slide, 
and the fanfare of trumpets which followed was 
well calculated to fright the town from its pro¬ 
priety. To the timid, there seemed a mystery 
about (he matter. The trumpets, as it were, 
conversed with each other, with strange ambi¬ 
guous givings *outy and as the clamor of their 
rude throats was ceaseless from the gray of the 
morning until the deep shades or night bad 
closed upon us, it was not surprising that the 
flesh of many substantial dignitaries melted 
Away under the apprebeoiion of ondefloed 


danger, and that they were almost at death’s 
door from tbe continued trumpetiogs of Char¬ 
coal and hit imitators. Every blast was regard¬ 
ed as signalling the charge of a battalion^ and 
not a few dreamed that they were hemmed in by 
disguised enemies. Such, at least, is the in¬ 
ference drawn by the impartial and scrutinizing 
historian, in looking back throngh tbe vista ^ 
years at the trumpet panic, which once raged 
like on epidemic through the fair city of Penn. 
That it was ceaseless, he does not mean to say; 
the “ Charcoal papers,” which alone can eluci¬ 
date, having, so tar, eluded his search; and it 
may be that the stirrings of ambition were not 
unfelt in the bosom of the mao, of whom it is oar 
•chance to write; but we doubt whether he che¬ 
rished a scheme against tbe sovereignty of tte 
corporation. If he did, it was timely nipped in 
the bud; and, as it was not possible to disband 
or to decimate .the janissanes by waiting an 
overt act,—which would be like waiting tifl 
one’s brains were dashed out, before bringing an 
action for assault and battery,—means were de¬ 
vising to stop their wind. . 

IS o time was to be lost—a coup de mainwvLM 
resolved on, happily more successful than that 
which consigned the Polignac ministry (o Ham. 
The Councils slily assembled, and crush^ the 
supposed conspiracy by a counterblast^ in the 
shape of an ordinance, making trumpet playing 
a punishable offence. 

It is the emergency which shows the man. To 
sail with a wet sheet and a flowing sea” is an 
easy task. It is comparatively easy to march 
with cool deliberation to tbe cannon’s mouth, and 
brain the gunner with bis own linstock; but he 
is gifted above his fellows, who, when reverse 
comes upon him, quick, sudden, and startling, 
retains his equipoise, and acts as if the untoward 
circumstance had entered largely into bis calcu¬ 
lations. So was it with Charcoal, when be saw 
the much loved instrument, as dear to him as 
the ruddy drops which visited his heart,” abont 
to be torn so rudely from his lips. He dashed 
the moisture from bis laden eyelids, summoned 
his mates, and on the last morning left them for 
instrumentation, the charbonniers of tbe city 
were observed advancing toward the Council 
Hall, on horseback-their wa^ns left at home 
—with J immy at their head. Wheeling into line, 
at his command, in front of the legislative cham¬ 
bers, each mao applied his trumpet to hit lipe— 

** And blew a blait bo loud and dread. 

Were ne’er prophetic aounda ao fhll of wo.** 

Again, again, and again, rote the pealing wail— 
it was the trumpet making a swan-like end, 
fading in music, and its pathos was irresistible. 
The very dogs howled in concert, and tbe pigs, 
in whose souls soft sympathy resides not, trottra 
sharply away, that their snouts might not be dis¬ 
graced by a tear. Few could listen composedly 
to a score or two of trumpets at once, inaliiog 
their last speech and confession, and uttering the 
ulaloo” at their own wake. Even tbo sur¬ 
rounding crowd, comp^ed of the myrmidons of 
the law and the loafers of the courts, blew their 
noses,and winked hard. 

The defiance was at last sounded—once for Um 
S elect—once for the Common—and once for him 
Honour—the echoes of the Court House rung; 
the glass rattled; and from the damask cu^ooa, 
on which civic legislation lounges as it tinkers 
the general weal, the dust flew, m if the whole 
carbon corps had struck the retributive blow.— 
To tbit very day the ghost of a trumpet note 
haunts those chambers. 

Once more the lameDt. It was long dram 
ontt and each bonsBiB bent bis ears to dnnk a 
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itf plaiDbve reFerberatiom, luxnnaliiii; od the 
found, as il swelled from room to room, and from 
recess to recess of the offices and of the Hall of 
Independence. 

As the last response was dyins away, the Char 
eoal Chieftain, reigning in his charcoal steed and 
dilating with the majesty that became him, ex¬ 
claimed, addressing he constabulary force— 
Hear that, ye warinints! Catch it; Ane it; 
put it in jail. You didn’t like me to sing your 
rascalities—me, Jimmy Charcoal, as pretty as 1 
stand here; but hark at the sound ol the horn, as 
it goes singing about you, from one end of the 
world to the other. A nice storv it’s go^ to tell. 
The rery naigurs in Afrikey—so black they can’t 
keep their shirt collars clean a minute, and bot¬ 
tle their tears for rale Japan ink—will blush 
blacker than ever when they bear of your goings 
on, and your cuttings up; for them’s the fellers 
whaf 8 whiter nor your hearts.” 

“ It’s hushing our music you’re after, is it, my 
darlints continued Jimmy, letting his horn 
swing by the cord by which it was suspended 
from his neck. “ Oh, ay! but when there’s no 
music of one kind, there’s always plinty of other 
kind in a plintiful coiMitry.” 

So saying, ne drew a hand-hell, of portentous 
dimensions, from beneath his tunic—an exacnpie 
followed by the wliole cprps—and lustily rang a 
triple bob-major, in which they all joined,singing 
the favourite satire of ‘ (charcoal by the bushel, 
charcoal by the peck,” adorned with new ep^ 
grams suited to the occasion. 

“JNow!’’ exclaimed he, “ask them to make 
me a new law, the pattern of that—let ’om muz¬ 
zle it; for it’s the noisiest child in the family, and 
then”—all bent forward eagerly, to hear the an- 
nouncefrient—“ and then I’ll bring ’em another 
mb—there’s nothing like encouraging a new 
band at the bellows, when the fire won’t burn.” 

With a laugh and a cheer, the troop gaily rode 
away—bells sounding, trumpets blowing, and the 
wild war song of “ Charcoal by the^ bushel,” 
rinmog strangely above the din. 

fiut the blow had been effective—strangely, 
mysteriously effective; to suppress the bells 
Would have been a work of supererogation—a 
massacre after victory. The bell had no magic 
iuBueoce about it, and the esprit du eorps of the 
charbonniers^ unnourished by the martial blasts 
of tin, sickened and died; and, like sheep without 
a bell weather, their concert of action was forth¬ 
with scattered to the winds. Why it was so, is 
one of the inscrutabilities wiiich manifest them- 
•elves in human conduct; but it was ilear that 
^ some undiscovered process, the edict of the 
Councils had strangled a moral influence. Whe¬ 
ther Jimmy had entertained the vast designs at¬ 
tributed to him, and did intend to batter down 
the walls of civic power by puffing through a 
tube, in all probability will never be ascertained. 
Bat bis trumpet and his energy abandoned him 
together. It may be that the crushing of bis 
originality in this business was the blight—for 
bells are common and obvious—and he disdained I 
a worn-out idea; his theory was, that fancies, 
like eg gs, to be good, must be new-laid. He had 
abiincTaot resources,it is true; the bell itself fur¬ 
nished an excellent accompaniment to his vocal 
strains, and he was aware that a drum was not 
a thing to be despised. It may have been (hat 
bis heart and the wind instrument were bound 
up together—that their severance was fatal. He 
was, thencetorth, the broken lily of the cpal 
market, and the shadow of his former seif. He 
bad fought a good fight; but he had reached bis 
Waterloo—his San Jacinto. Gradually he be¬ 
came negligent of his business. The grace 
which be bam contrived to throw around an oc- 
cupatioD which, in other bands, and indeed in it¬ 


self, is looked upon as sordid and mean, perhaps 
seemed to him to have evaporated, and to a spirit 
composed of such subtle elements, which sought 
renown much more than pence, the blow was 
deadly. Genius is ever morbid, and it may be 
unlike common souls, cannot exist when tied 
down to the bare vending of cbaircoal. 

He wandered to and fro, with the dust of 
weeks obscuring his visage, and with his bell in 
one hand, and his much lov^ horn in the other, 
faintly chaunting “ charcoal by the bushel;” but 
evidently unconscious of what be did. And 
again he would travel beyond the city limits, and 
seated on a stone, solace himself with a melliflu¬ 
ous twang in the minor key, upon his trumpet, 
which seemed, for the time, to reinvigorate his 
frame with a most cordial, but temporary influ¬ 
ence. 

But anon, frenzied by remembrance, be 
yvould rush into the very face of the law, and, re¬ 
gardless of consequences, would trumpet forth 
“ alarums” in the very portals of the Mayor’s 
office; for which he was arrested and fined re¬ 
peatedly by that fiincti »nary. At last he pre¬ 
cipitated the catastrophe by thrusting his pro¬ 
scribed instrument fhroui/lr a broken pane of 
glass in tlie Court House window, and exhaust¬ 
ing the vast reservoir of his matchless lungs in 
giving utterance to a solo, which made even the 
ivooden statue of Justice tremble in her saretum. 
He was arrested and arraigned as ah incorrigK 
bic offender. Disdaining the employment of 
counsel, he defended himself, and in conoliision 
delivered himself to (his effect: 

“Jimmy Charcoal asks no favours. Why 
should he.^ It’s not him, it’s you that’s to blame. 
He can’t stand agiu the whole dirty basketful 
of yo; but, if you’ve a mind to fight it out, he 
would’nt mind licking you all, by twos or by 
threes, as fast as you'd like to come on. What’s 
a man to do ? If you don’t like a thing, you lay 
your saft pales together, swear it’s a sm, get up 
an ordination about it, and have a feller by the 
heels in less than no time. What’s as black, 
and as nice, and as useful as charcoal one day, 
is as wicked as snow the next. Then, what’s a 
man to do, I ask you, but to go a-head till he 
breaks his neck over you ? I’ve done it, and 1 
don’t grumble. Tfie whole thing is, you wanted 
to snooze of morniogs and of afternoons, and my 
hoin woulii’nt let you. You could’ot goto bed, 
and get up betimes, like n.e, and the chicken's, 
and other honest men. No, faith, you must blow 
it out straight, turn in by day-light, and then 
swear it was my horn made your head ache.— 
But it waa’nt my horn—it was any quantity of 
small horns that gave you a pain in your noddfles. 
Yet you say as how it was Charcoal’s fault! 
•Did he get you corned ?—did he make busters 
and dandies of you ?—did he tell you to stuff 
so much dinner under your jackets that you 
couldn’t sit up No! not no how you can fix it, 
if you was to drive a nail into it. Me and my 
horn is to be scapy for your sins. The ’sponsi- 
bilrty is shoved off on to me. That’s the beauty 
of being able to make the laws and tuck it on 
to other people. Why, is it siofuller to blow a 
horn now than it was a year ago.*’ Why, a' this 
fashion, you can make it a sin—if it ain't a sin 
now, for you turn out sins, from your sin factory 
at the corner, so fast, I can’t walk without tum¬ 
bling over ’em—to buy hot corn or peppree-pot 
smoking, at the corner of Fourth aud Market, 
and fine us for it, when it’s all right to buy it and 
eat it, too, two squares off. 1 may blow my 
horn of a Tuesday, and J miis’nl of a Wednes¬ 
day—I may blow my horn a one side uv Gally- 
hill, and f mus’nt a t’other side uv Callyhill. I’m 
be blow’d myself, if being (nek up isn’t all a 
matter of jography: horns isn’t boros, and placet 
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iin^t plvices no inoro. FFfind ui over—^ve U8 
thirty days; 1 doesn’t want nothin else." 

His r.3(jUifst was complied Thiis fell 

Cardia^d Wdiey, and. like V'* Isey, lie did 
not lofijr survivi hi^ disjrrace. oviMj? after 
of a broken spirit. Ilis last a^plIat!o^s were tor 
a horn—ihe i ulujj' passion .stioiiir in death—and 
it is said that in the dead watches of the nipht. a 
shadowy form^shaped like a trumpet, tfliries about 
the Court House, sifrhirifr forth—“ Charcrml by 
the bvtfiel^ charcoal by the pfc/Cy" in tones of uo-^ 
earthly melody.—J. C. J^TeaL 


THE EXECUTION. 

The following extract from the “Frenchman’s 
story of the Revolution and its horrors,'” will 
serve to illustrate the descriptive powers of one 
of the editors of the American Monthly Maga- 
xine. The scene is the Place de Greve^ where 
the guillotine was erected in permanence, with 
a wagon load of human beings about to be mas¬ 
sacred : 

“Among those, tiie most remarkable was a 
veneratileold rnan, wtiose 1 ent figure, thin white 
hair, liigh, wrinkled forehead, and withered 
complexion hcapoke the extreiriiry of age. yet 
his inannci's were firm, and he never forgot for 
a monient the calm proprirdy of his dt riu anr<ur. 
By bis side siooda wornon, now no longer voufig; 
but retailing much of ;h,: beaiH>,and ,.li the 
dignified elcgace of fin-mor da\s. Mie sluixl 
erect, and supported wiihuat eli irl the arm oi 
(t;c old man, wiio Iciirieu noavilv on hers. The 
Other rested on the neck of a fairy young girl— 
a mote child—not apparently more than ten 
years old.w'hosc tear-swollen eyes were faxed 
on her mother’s face, with sad and louchi* g me¬ 
lancholy of childi.sh grief. They spoke not much 
together; once, as the wrgon stop[ied near where 
1 stood, 1 heard the old man murmur words of 
patience and encouragement to his cotn]>anion ; 
as he spoke, slie turned tier eyes towards the 
child—.sne gazed on that }oung, fair face, and 
all a motlior s Jove beamed lu iior eye—the trial 
was almost too great lor tier—tier lip quivered— 
her face grew more deadly pale—but in a mo¬ 
ment, by a strong effort, she banished from her 
look every appearance of weakness. Stic raised 
hoT eyes to lieaven—tier lips moved—and then, 
as if her prayer for fortitude luid been instantly 
anawered.she turned a firigtit and smiling look 
OB the little innocent; smoothed back the curl¬ 
ing hair that clustored arouud that lovely foro- 
faf»d,aQd the mother imprinted one long fond 
kiss on the brow of her child. 

The wagon passed oa, and 1 inquired the name 
oC the victim whose appearance had so strongly 
interested me. It was Maiesherbea—the honest 
and able Minister—the undaunted advocate— 
the kind and true friend of Louis Capet—ac¬ 
companied by his daughter, the Marchioness 
Rocambo, and her child—about to die on the 
scaffold ! But the child ^ surely they would not 
DMirder the child! And why not ^ The old 
man’s crime was his innocence and purity of 
character—how then could the c!iild escape?— 
The wagon was drawn up beside the guillotine, 
and all was soon ready for the first execution. 
Maiesherbes stood nearest the steps; and was 
about to descend when a savage voice cried out, 
“The child first!” The old roan would have 
remonstrated, but his child checked him—“ ’Tis 
b«t a.moment,.my father,’/ said she,“’tis but a 
moment,”—she raised the child in her arms, and 
herself banded it to the executiooer. The little 
cveature, frightened by the savage looks of the 
OM, cried out, “Don’t leave me, mother—come 
—don’t leave me.” “I will net leave you, 


my child—I will be with you in a momeiit.*’— 
The child was pacified, and the-mother tunifld 
lowaids her aged parent, and buried her facem 
hi=. neck; he. '.oo, bent forward, (ill his w bite hair* 
flowed over her shon'ders. Thus Ihey saw im- 
thiDg—yet they were so near that ihey most 
have heard the jerk of the stnng that loosed' the- 
ponderous axe—and its clatter as it fell. A strong 
shudder shook the frame of the mother: but when 
the executioner called out “now for the woman,*^ 
she raised her placid face from her father’s neck 
—looked fondly in his face—kissed hit cheek— 
“ For a brief moment, farewell, my father.” She 
stepped with a light, firm tread from the wagon 
—mounted the scaffold, and in a moment she 
was with her child. 

Maiesherbes came next; he had summoned ail 
bis energies for the last scene in bis life’s drama, 
and he played it nobly. Never in the proudest 
days of his power had the minister looked or 
moved with loftier dignity. Witb a wave of the 
hand he repulsed the rude advance of one of the 
iiuard who would have assisted his descent fttmi 
the V. aiioD. Self-sustained, in body as in mind^ 
he advanced slowly to the scaffold—even tlm 
fiemis allowed ttie old man to place himself, al*- 
most unassisted on ihe platform. They woold 
have bound him, but he gave a forbidding look 
—it was enough—the executioner retired—the 
plank was pushed forward—and for a moment* 
tlie old m.^n must have seen, in the basket be* 
low, the beads of his children. The additional 
pang, if it was one, was short—the executiooer 
jerked the string, and all was over. 


MORNING IN THE EAST. 

SettNES or Hindustan. —However beaulifnl 
the awakening of nature may be in other parts- 
of the world, its balmy delight.^ can never oe so 
highly appreciated as in the climes of the east, 
where its contrast to the subduing heat of baiHr 
ing noon renders it a blessing of inestimaUe. 
value. The freshness of the morning air, th^ - 
play of light and shade, which is so agreeable to 
the eye. the brightness of the foliage, the vivid boe. 
of the flowers opening their variegated cluiteca. 
to the sun, rife with transient beauty, for eveoii^^ 
finds them droofiing; Uie joyous matins of the. 
bird, and the playful gamlx)is of wild aoimala 
emerging from their dewy lairs, exhilarate the 
spirits, and afford the highest gratification toCbe 
lover of sylvan scenes. Every tree is tenanted, 
by numerous birds; superb falcons look out from 
their lofty eyries, and wild peacocks fling tbek 
magnificent trains over the lower boog^ ten 
or twelve being frequently perched on toe same 
tree. The smaller birds, the aparrowhawke^ 

g reen pigeons, blue jays, Sic. actually crowd the. 

ranches, the crow-pheasant whirrs as strange 
footsteps approach, and wings his way to deep¬ 
er solitudes, while flocks of parroquets, upon the 
slightest disturbance issue screaming.from theb 
woody coverts, and, spreading emerald plumes, 
soar up until they melt into the golden sky above. 

At the early dawn, the panther and the hyena 
may be seen skulking sUong to their dens, the 
antelope springs up, bounding across the path; 
the nylghau scours over bush and briar, seeking, 
the distant ^ain ; the porcupine retreats grant¬ 
ing, or stands at bay erecting bis quills in wrath 
at the intrusion; and innumerable smaller sini- 
mals, the beautiful little blue fox, the civet with 
its superb brush, and the nimble mongoose^ 
make every nook and corner swarm with life.— 
Gigantic herons stalk along the river’s shoiesi 
the brabroanee ducks hover gabbling above, aoi 
huge alligators bask on the sand banks, streh^ 
ed in prroound repose, or waiching, for ihsir 
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A VI9PT TO MADAME LETITIA BONAPARTE. 


For several years past, the mother of Napoleon has 
t)een an object of interest to foreigners on their visit 
lo Rome. All have been anxious to see, if but for a 
few moments, the great living ruin, in the centre of 
the city of ruins. During the latter years of her ex¬ 
istence, Madame Letitia had fallen into such a state 
of feebleness, that she could receive but very few vi¬ 
sitors, and the shortest conversation exhausted her.— 
The assiduous attention of a few faithful friends pro¬ 
longed her life in its very utmost span; and even 
Death seemed to respect the venerable mother of a 
generation of kings. 

In the spring of 1684^, I obtained permission to pay 
my respects to Mbdame Letitia. Even then, this was 
a special favoar.; ibr^the lady received no visitors 
except her brother* cmd hesrson Lucien. The Prince 
de Montfort, (Jerome Beoaparte.) whose friendship I 
had the honour to enje 3 ^ gave me a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to his mother, coudied: in such kind terms, that I 
obtained without difficulty an interview with Ma¬ 
dame Letitia. 

She resided in the Rinuccini Palace, situated at the 
angle of the Piazzi di Venezia and the Corao. On 
entering the palace, I was struck with the sepulchral 
ailence which reigned throughout the majestic edifice; 
even the vestibule and staircase presented an aspect of 
melancholy and solitude. After I had passed through 
aeveral dreary rooms, and cold, d^erted-lonking corri¬ 
dors, a servant opened a door, and ushered me into a 
apecious saloon. There 1 found two ladies; one (; e 
youngest) was sitting at an embroidery frame, and t ie 
other, who was reclining on a sofa, turned her ey 


were Napoleon, Jerome, Louis, Joseph, Lucien, Hor- 
tense and Caroline, besides various statues, groups, 
and busJs, representing difl'erent members of the ex¬ 
imperial family. 

During a pause in our conversation, M. Robaglia 
entered the saloon. He held several French journals 
in his hand, and advancing lo Madame Letitia, he 
said, “ I have just read in these papers, Madame, a 
motion of a singular kind, which has been submitted 
to the Chamber of Deputies. It has been proposed 
to allow the King of the French the right of inviting 
to France any member of the Imperial Family whom 
he may ohoose to name.” 

I thought Madame Letitia would have died under 
the violent emotion which she experienced on receiv¬ 
ing this intelligence. Her countenance and her hands 
were agitated a sort of nervous convulsion. She 
raised herself on her couch, and said with a degree of 
energy which came from her very inmost soul —** My 
sons cannot receive favours from auy man. If they 
return to France as private citizensi and to live there 
amongst the people, it can .only ba in the event of 
tlieir being recalled from exile by the national voice, 
if uny one of them should acceptsnch a fovour in any 
other way, 1 shall pray that heaven will grant me 
str.-ngth to strangle him with my own hands.” 

liitherto I had only seen the aged and infirm wo- 
mwa; the bereaved mother weeping for the loss of her 
children ; but on hearing the above words, accompa- 
nii d. us they were by a sort of galvanic agitatkm of 
!h ' i-. letoml waa perfee*tly amazed. 

I shortly aftwarda took my leave, and as I de- 


towards the door on hearing it open. The servuat Lportpd J conld net help thinking of the words of the 


liaving announced my name, she motione<! roe to sit 
^wn near her. This was Napoleon's mother. | 

*' You have just come from Florence,” said she— | 
** How are my children there? Did you see my soa 
Jerome ? Are he and all his family well ?” 

“ The Prince&s de Montfort,” I replied, “ ha» been 
indisposed. She was confined; to her bad on my am- 
xrol in Florence; but during the last Mva months she 
has been recovering' rapidly. Sfea « an admirable 
woman. She seems as though 0m had^ never de¬ 
scended from her throne. She iir stiiLa queen. She 
does the honours of Imr palace witK an exquisite 
grace, which wins the adi^salion aad wptri' of all 
foreigners, especially the Ftswnh i 

Oh yes! the FrencBr! S Bn ir sm attaeied to 
France and the French tm |d af Bltt ps^S^oo; £ 
feel pleasure in listening to yoia” 

***^0 young Prince Napofoeat. Bfodaaa ia the living 
portrait of the Emperor, when fia waa »youth at¬ 
tending the school of Brienne. TfiaFriaea ie a child 
ofsingolar intelligence and, ffeaisty, and i»-a. great 
fovoorite with the Floremiiwa TJhm Pfinee ea Matil- 
. da, his sister, is extremely ofa aar and ocaaaq>li8h*d.' 

Madame Letitia wiped a tear froneheneyet knd by 
a sigh expressed a wish thdt I would> continue. 

“On the uMBag off lay iftpauais for Rbtac 
went to take ray Ikaana^Bihiiea J aso ia a ; I was usher. 


Rijiuan GiMitiirion, and applying them in a different 
WHV, £ exclfiimed to mysetfr ** Yes, this is indeed tha 
MuWofNopafoonr 

Mkdarao Letitis died at Roaw; on the 2d of Feb¬ 
ruary where shat had ro side d^stnea the year 1814— 
Site waa bom oa the 24th of August, 1750, at Ajao- 
ck*, oftfao flenalini fomily. From tha time of her 
iUl at the Villa Bor^iese she had losi.tha use of her 
|,lliabBi. and half reclined night aud day upon a couch: 
her eye-sight had foil^. her for severs! years past; 
aho took, very little share in the passing events of the 
world, and odnutted to her society only a small num¬ 
ber of intimate^ friends. A lady constantly watched 
her side, and M. Robogiia. her secretary, once an 
officer iir the old guacd, used to read the journals to the 
aiiginuiiivalid,.to-spaQk to her of France, to make her 
live afaia in the lioMi gone by. Hex appearance 
gave a painfot isapression. to the f&w visitors who 
were admitted to her palace; her frane had become 
so Qttenuated'tliat Ufo seemed almost extinct; and yet, 
at the name of France, or the Emperor, of her chil¬ 
dren,, the octegmarira^ lady revived^ there seemed to 
bathrtnes still acooudiheri there was still a powerful 
voice on herlfitPLand the lightning of Napoleon’s look 
is hsr eyes. Ever since the fall of the ^peror, the 
tnethatk whai^obiMren had mounted so many thrones, 
had recatved ne ether news from her foi^y than 
ed into his fwivraa cdbioai;. au> agaiaaeor which is^rttiose eP ronaming^ The last blow that struck her 
hung round witbitvopluea <0 thu gfovyof bir hupernd j wnx the deatb of tha Ptmoeea du Mteifort, to whom 
brother. Thare evary nUr berae a vietorious name, she was pottietilarly atteehadi weoien have had 
mod calls to raindxraiaipMiritobiar' lacoRsciion. The se many fawntreof fottnne beapnil upon them, and 
PriQce showed, na tlia mbiw wftdeb Napoleon wore I few have Had to driuK laore deeply of the dregs of the 
at foe battle of HiuaBgpb < Wlisii tha victory waa; citp of mssfortuM;. On tha 2Tch> all Jtaoery, she fell 
gained,’ said he; * ray tauMlwr pveseulod thir sabre to| into a coU stupor that albnami lurdaveted friends, 
me.’ ” Madame lLiiiiiia». wha seaniad to eidoy a me-; and Cardinal FeMh; har bmhert waa summoned; a 
lancholy pleasure in fialenum ta. rae, now covered her' slight anselieratiea toah place aftartwwor three days; 
foce with her withated banlB; and; the tears trieMed i the saeraBient* waiav hawavery administered ; W 
between her fingers. . | malady returned with redoubted vioknaaon the 1st 

The walls of tbemioaB ia wiiMi I had thcr interw; of February ; and on the 2d she ex plr adh retaining 
view with Napoleoo'a mother ware hong with family her ftetfittee* ta the last, and sinking, to. ast cglmly 
portraits, pain^ by celebrated French artists. There ] and peaceably. ^ j 
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PORTRAIT OF GERARD. 

This would-be King-killer met the doom he merit* 
ed. The French Court of Peers, after a lull and pa¬ 
tient hearing, condemned him and two of his accom* 
plices—Pepin and Morey—to death; and, in a few 
days afterwards, the sentence was executed by means 
of the guillotine. They all met their fate with firm* 
ness, and on the scaffold Gerard confessed the jtiaiire 
of his punishment. The annexed description is fmm 
an eye witness. The assassin had chosen a most fa¬ 
vourable moment when Lmis Phdippe. in company 
with his sons, were reviewing the army in the Boule¬ 
vards at Paris, on the 28th of February, 1834. 7'he ' 
king of France, after having passed the full length 4 
of the Boulevard in front of the Natior.al Guards, was 
returning still in front of the troops with the view of 
taking his position in the place Vendome, where the 
troops were to defile before him, when at a few minutes 
after twelve, as he came opposite the Boulevard of the i 
Temple, a little before the small theatre of the Funam-1 
bule, we heard a tremendous explosion similar to the 
firing of a strong platoon. Several persons were struck 
dead—fur a moment the shock was stiipifying. Imme¬ 
diately, however, each individual thought of himself, 
and then of the king—he was on horseback, and appa¬ 
rently unharmed, as well as the pnnces—but what 
cruel destruoion—what heart rending shrieks—and 
what unanimous indignation. Alongside of the king 
lay dead Marshal Moriier, the lieutenant colonel of the 
8ih \ej pon, and several others; and on the other side of 
the Ehulevard, opposite to the house from which the 
firing came, several National Guards, citizens, women, 
and children, lay wounded. 

From this scene of horror, I entered the house from 
which the machine was fired. Here a scene equally 
horrible, but inspiring different feelings, met my sight. 
In a room in the second story the law officers were pre¬ 
paring their reports and receiving the depositions of the 
witnesses. In one corner of this room on a malress, 
half undressed, was stretched a young man whose head, 
horribly mutilated, was covered with bandages—he had 
a deep wound on the left side of his forehead, and his 
under jaw was badly shattered. He appeared to suffer 


dreadfully, and was unable to speak; by signs he gave 
to understand that he was dying of thirst, and that the 
current of air through the room was painful to him. It 
was pleasing to see the bystanders quell iheir exaspe¬ 
rated feelings, and give lo him the attention that hu¬ 
manity required. This was ifie author of all the hor¬ 
rors 1 had witnessed. He is a men of small size, and 
apparently from 32 to 34 years of age. 

The room in the third story, where the machine was 
set up, is very small, not more than six to -even feel 
each way—ine mat hine was solidly built, with great 
skill, having the ends secured with inm bindings; the 
uprights supported two cross pieces, placed parallel to 
the sill of the window. 


AmifATKD DBscRiPTioif.—A late No. of the 
LioodoD Monthly Magasine, contains a very in¬ 
teresting article entitled ^^Tke Coiion Papers''^ 
papers of the unhappy and incomparable author 
of Lacon. In this article there is a most animated 
and picturesque description of the dreadful ^^days 
of July," wbeu some thousands of the turbulent 
children of France devoted their lives to expel 
one of the Bourbons, and by a strange fatality 

£ laced another of the race, who was none the 
»s a tyrant than the former, upon the vacant 
throne. We subjoin an extract:— 

“The conflict now raged in the Place de Greve 
with increased violence. A cannon, pointed 
a^inst a house at the corner of the quay (a wine 
shop,) would have razed it to the ground, the 
shore having been nearly shot away, had not a vig- 
crrons charge of the populace forced the royal 
troops to consult their safety by preparations for 
retreat This they effected along the quay, fir¬ 
ing by files and by plateous, suqceeding each 
other with astooishing rapidity.—They were 
speedily reiufurced by fresh troops of the royal 
guard and of (fie Swiss, together with a hundred 
curassiers, and fbur pieces of artillery, each of 
them escorted by twelve cannoniers on horse¬ 
back.—With this terrible addition they again ad¬ 
vanced on the Hotel de Ville, and a frightful fir¬ 
ing recommenced on all sides- They succeed¬ 
ed in driving the citizens into the Rues de la 
Vanuerie and du Moiiton, and again entered in¬ 
to a possession of the Hotel dc Ville. But they 
did not keep it long, for ttiev were again attack¬ 
ed, with a courage truly sublime and almost irre¬ 


sistible. Their artillery, now ranged before (Im 
P refecture of the Seine and the Hotel de Ville, 
threatened death to thousands. The repeated 
cbarg;e8 of the curassiers were murderous, but 
tbe citizens did not give way. Immovable in 
their penition, they expected and received death, 
with cries of Vite la Lib^tU! Viet la ChatU! 
Their heroic and generous etfurts proved fatal 
to many. The heaps of dead bodies showed a sen¬ 
sible diminution of (he combatants; still the con¬ 
test mi^ht be said to rage with desperate fury; tbe 
successive capfuring and recapturing of the Ho* 
tel de Ville awakened the sanguinary remioit- 
cences of Haugomont. But while every mo* 
meot added to the coufidence of the people, con¬ 
sternation began to be more and more visible 
even in the firmest battalions of Prance. It wae 
in vain that discipline closed her serried filet, or 
opened her chevRUx de frise of bayonets only to- 
give scope and efficiency to discharges uf.grape 
shot still more murderous. The Place de Greve, 
the Pont de Greve and the Pont Neuf. with the 
quays, were enveloped in one lurid cloud of sul¬ 
phurous smoke, pierced by the flashes of (ho 
caoDon, or the fulisade of the muske^ The con¬ 
tinuous tiaralage of the citizens filled up (he 
pauses that intervened between (he platoon firing 
of (be troops and the sullen roar of the artillery. 
The .Seine might now be said without a meta¬ 
phor to“flow purple to the sea." Thedead hudiet 
of horses and soldiers were visible in its stream, 
carried down in a tumultuous mass to St. Cload,. 
shortly to announce to (he royal tenants of iU 
chateau the discomfiture of their proudest hopeSy 
by the dismal evidence of this floating wreck.” 
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HORATIO SPARKINS. 


*‘lnd#ed, my l«v«, iie paid T«m» very great atten-1 pitch as their meani increased; the^ afiected finhioB, 
tion 09 the last nrmhljr mid Mrs. Malderton taste, and many other iooleriea, in imitation of Ihev 

addreming her apMoe, wIki, aAar fatigues of the superiors, and bad a veiy decided and beconiaf 
day in the City, was mlting vdflh a ailk handkerchief horror of any thing which oonld by povibUity he cen> 
over his head, and his loot an the fcauler. drinking his sidered low. He was hosphable &om oalentatioa, 
port;—** very great attention; and < si^r again, every illiberal from ignorance, and prejudiced from concsit 
possible ef r'uurageoaebt ought to be given him. He Egotism and the love of display induced him to keep 
positively rmidi be asked down bore i© dnie." an excellent table: convenience, and a love of the good 

Who JU-J 9 C i” inquired Mr. IVUidertaD. ‘ things of this life, insured him plenty of guests. He 

“ Why, you know whom I mean, ray dear—'the | liked to have clever men, or what be considered soeb 
young lii iu with the black whiskers and the white at his table, because it was a great thing to talkoboat; 
cravat, w ho has just come out at our aHsembly, aud hut he never could endure what he called **fihaq|) fel* 
whom ull the girls are talking obmrt. Yoaug — lows.” Probably he cherished this feelrog out of 
dear me. wtiat's bis name?—Marianne, w^at ts his compliment to his two sons, who gave their respectol 
name ?" coiitinubd Mrs. Malderton, addfessing h«r parent no uneasiness in that particular. Ihe &mfly 
youngest daughter, who was eaguged in neHiog a were ambitious of forming acquaintances and connec* 
purse, and endeavouring to look aemaraental. tious in some sphere of society superior to that in 

** Mr. lioratio gparkins.imi.” rei^hod Mias Marianne, which they themselves moved; and one of the necss* 
with a Juliet-like sigh. sary consequences of this desire, added to their ntliK 

“Oh! yes. to be sure—Horatio Sparkkis,** Hsaid Mia. ignorance of the world beyond their own small oiMfts; 
Maldorion. “ Decidedly the dost gcntleman-like was, that any one who could possibly lay dam to an 
young man I ever saw. 1 am sure in the beaiuifully- acquaintance With people of rank and title, had a sifft 
made coat he wore the other night be looked like— passport to the table at Oak Lodge, Camberwell, 
like—” The appearance of Mr. Horatio Sparkins at the Ai* 

“Like Prince Leopold, ma,—ra noble, sofull ofsen- sembly had excited ne small degree of aurpeiae md 
tiniem!” suggested Miss Marianne, in a tone of enthu- curiosity among its regular f re yt on toca. eaaU 

siastic admiration. he be ? He was ^widently seserved, and appanttly 

“You should recollect, my dear,” resumed Mrs. melancbdy. Mfaa he a clergymmi?—He daosei 
Malderton, “that Teresa is now eight-and-twenty; too well. A barrister?—he was not called.— 
and that it really is very important that something He used very fine words, aud said a great ded. 
•bould he done.” Could he be a distinguished foreigner come to 

Min Teresa Malderton was a very little girl, rather England Su the purpose of describing the country, in 
lat, with yernilion cheeks: but good-humoured, and manners and customs, and firequenting oity baUaufll 
stiH disengaged, although, to do her justice, the mis- public dinners, with the view of becoming acquamtsd 
fortune arose from no lack of perseverance on her with high lifis, polished etiquette, and English iw 
part In vain had she flirted for ten yean; in vain finement?—No, he had not a foreign extract Wsi ks 
had Mr. and Mrs. Malderton assiduously kept up an a surgeon, a contributor to the magazines, a writer ef 
extensive acquaintance among the young eligible fashionable novels, or an artist ?—No; to each and ill 
bachelon of Camberwell, and even of Wandsworth; of these sumises there existed some valid olqectioo^ 
^nd Bricton on Sunday, to My nothing of those who “Then,” smd every body, “he lunst be wmebod ^-*"-- 
, “ dropped in” from town. Miss Malderton was as “1 should think he must be,” resounded Mr. MaUtt’ 
well knoikn as the lion on the top of Northumber- ran, with htiuself, “ because he peroeives our eaptnO' 
land House, and had about as much chance of “ going rity, and pays us so much atteution.” 

The night succeeding the conversation we have iad 
“I’m quite sure you’d like him,” continued Mrs. recorded was “ assembly night” The double^ wm 
Malderton; “ he is so gentlemanly!” ordered to be at the door of Oak Lodge at nine o’deck 

“ So clever!” said Miss Marianne. precisely. The Miss Maldertona were dressed ia Ay* 

“ And has such a flow of language!" added Mi.ss blue .satin, trimmed with artiflcial flowers ; and Mis. 
Teresa. M. (who was a little fat woman,) in ditto ditto, looked 

‘He has a great respect for you, my dear,” said like her eldest daughter multiplied by two. Mr. 
Mrs. Malderton to her husband, in a confident tone. Frederick Malderton, the eldest son, in full-dress cos- 
Mr. Malderton coughed, and looked at the fire. tume, was the very beau ideal of a smart waiter; and 

“ Yes, I’m sure he’s very much attached to pa'.'j so- Mr. Thomas Malderton, the youngest, with his white 
ciely,” said Miss Marianne dress stock, blue coat, bright buttons, and red watch- 

“ No doubt of iu” echoed Miss Teresa. riband, strongly resembled the portrait of that iateisttr 

“Indeed, he said as much to me m confidence,” ing, though somewhat rash young gentleman, Geoigs 
observed Mrs. Malderton. Bariuvoll. Every member of the party had made up 

“ Well, well,” returned Mr. Malderton, somewhat his mind to cultivate the acquaintance of Mr. Hoitlio 
flattered; “ if I see him at the assembly lo-morrovv, Sparkins. Miss Teresa, of course, was to bt si 
perhaps I’ll ask him dovvn here. 1 hope he kitows amiable and interesting as ladies of eight-and-twenq^ 
we live at Oak Lodge, Camberwell, my dror f" on the lo<»k out for a husband usually are ; Mrs. 

“ Of course—and that you keep a one-iiorse car- dcrlo!i w’onld be all smiles and graces; Miss MaiisON 
riage.” would retjuesl the favour of some verses for her album; 

“ I’ll see aljoul it,” said Mr. Malderton, composing Mr. Malderton would patronize the great unknown 
himself for a nap; “ I'll see about it.” by asking him to dinner; and Tom intended to asce^ 

Mr. Malderton was a man whose whole scope of tain the extent of his information on the interesting 
ideas was limited to Lloyd’s, the Exchnnge, the India topics of snuff and cigars. Even Mr. Frederick Mal- 
House and the Bank. A few successful speculation.s derion himself, the family authority on all points of 
had raired him from a situation of oh.'Carity and com- taste, dros, and fashionable arrangement—who had 
parative poverty, to a state of afllufeiice. As it fre- lodgings of his own at “ the west end,” who had a 
quently happens in such cases, the ideas of himself free admission to Coventi-garden theatre, who alwsyi 
aud his family became elevated to an extraordinary dressed according to the famous of the month, wbP 
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ifip wiler twice c week m the eeaton, luu^ 
who actaaUy had an intimate ihend who oone knew 
ti gentleman who formerly lived in the Albany,— 
oven he ha4 determined tW Mr. Horatio Sparkina 
must be a devilish good iellow, and that he would do 
ium the honour of challenging him to a game of bil¬ 
liards. 

The first object that met the anxious eyes of the ex¬ 
pectant family on thrir enirance ii»:o the ball-roou) 
was the interesting Horatio, with his ha:r brushed off 
his ibrebea<l, and his eyes fixed on th-* reclin¬ 

ing in a contemplative aiLiuJe on unc oi‘ seuts. 

“There he is. my dear,” anxiously whispered Mr- 
* MaMertoh to Mr. Malderion. 

“ How like Lord Byron 1” murnnired Mi.ss Ter. sa. 

•‘Or Montgomery,” whispered Miss Murim .lO- 

“Or the p irtrails of Captain Ross f” sug-^e.^'.od Ton 

“Tom—don‘t be an ass,” said his hnii'.^r, w.i' 
checked him upon all occasions, probably vviih a vh- .' 
4o prevent his becoming “sharp”—which, by-ihc-in, 
was very unnecessary. 

The elegant Sparkins attitudinized with adm ra' b' 
'«fiect until the family had crossed the room, lie 
then started up with the most natural apiw tfan^e <»i 
surprise and delight: acco-^led Mrs. Malderton wi.h the 
utmost cordiality, saluted the young ladies in the mo.-: 
enchanting manner; bowed to, and shook hantls wiih 
Mr. Malderton, with a degree of respect amoimiiog 
almost to veneration, and returned the greetings of i!ie 
two young men in a half-gratified, half-patronizing 
manner, which fully convinced them that he mast bo 
an imporianti and, at the same time, condescending 
personage. 

“Mias Malderton,” said Horatio, after the ordinary 
. salutatioris, and bowing ve^ low, “ may I be permitted 
' 4o presume to hope that you will allow me to have 
4he pleasure-^—” 

“ I don't think t an engaged,” said Miss Teresa, 
with a dreadful aflectatiou of indifference*—“ but. 
fsally^eo many—” 

Horatio look^ as handsomely miserable as a Ham¬ 
let sliding upon a bit of orange-peel. 

“ 1 shall be most happy,” simpered the interesting 
‘*yeresa, at last; and ttoratie’s countenance brightened 
up like an old hat in a shower of rain. 

“A very genteel young man, certainly!” said the 
gratified Mr. Malderton, as the obsequious Sparkins 
-and his partner joined the quadrille which was just 
forming. 

“^e has a remarkably good address.” said Mr. 
Frederick. 

“ Yes, he is a prime fellow,” interposed Tom, who 
always managed to put his foot in it—“ he talks j’laf 
like an auctioneer.” 

“ Tom !” said his father solemnly, “I think T desired 
you before not to be a fool.”—^Tora looked as happy as 
a cock on a drizzly morning. 

“ How delightful!” said the interesting llontuo ;o 
his partner, as they promenaded the room at the r»»n- 
clusion of the set—“how deliglitful, how refreshing it 
is, to retire from the cloudy storms, the vicbeirudes, 
and the troubles of life, even if it be but for a few 
short, fleeting roomeiiis ; and to spend those raonienfs, 
lading and evanescent though they be, in the delight¬ 
ful, the blessed society of one individual—of her 
whose frowns would be death, whose coldness vxoumI 
he madness, whose falsehood would be ruin, w ho,-e 
constancy would be bliss; the possession of who>e 
affection would be the brighlest and best reward that 
Heaven could bestow on man.” 

“ What feeling! what sentiment!” thought Miss 
' Teresa, ns she leaned more heavily upon her com¬ 
panion’s arm. 

“ Bui enough—emngh,” r 'snmed the elegant 
Sparking, with a iheairuMl a'-;-. “ What have I said? 
what have I—I—to do \v:th se.nlimcntg like thebC? 


m 

Miss MaldertoU;” heie he stopped short—“may 1 
hope to be permitted to offer tlie humble tribute 
of-” 

“Really, Mr. Sparkins.” re turned the enraptured 
Teresa, blushing in the sweeu%Ht confusion, “ I must 
refer you to papa. I never can, without his consent, 
venture to—to—” 

“ Surely he cannot object—” ^ 

“ Oh, yes. Indeed, indeed, you know him not,” 
iriierruptcd Teresa, well knowing there Was no- 
‘■.ing to fi ar, but wishing to make the interview re¬ 
semble a scone in some romantic novel. 

'• ile cariiio! object to my ofToring you a glass of 
It' ' IS,” retorned the adorable S;>urkins, with some 

c.-firiKC. 

;s III.'.! all ?” said the disappointed Teresa to her- 

1 .. Wbut a fuss about nothing !” 

It will give me ilie greatnsf pleasure, sir, tb see 
.0 io dij.acr ai Oak Lodge, Camb rwc!!. on Sunday 
, .!• at five o’clock, ii you have no belter cng.ige- 
I rc fit.” Mr. Malderton, at the roiicliisiori of the 
* ling, as bo and his .s.')ns were stoudiiig in cohVer- 
! -in uiih Mr. Horatio Sparkins. 

1 . loratio bowed his acknowledgineiils, and afeepted 

I tl. flattering invilatiou. 

*• I mu:<i confcBs,” continued inanciiuVefihg fa¬ 
il r, offering his snuff-box to his now acquaintance, 
“ imt I don’t enjoy these asaemblios half sO much aa 
the comfort—had almost said the luxury-^f Oak 
Lodge: they liave no groat charms for an elderly 

ni iii.” 

“ And after all, sir, what is man V* laid the kneta- 
phvsical Sparkins—“ I sav, what is roan?’* 

“ Very tree.” said Mr. Malderton—“ very Ifue.” 

“ We know that we live and breathe,” conlihiied 
H 'ratio; “ that We have wants and wishes, desires and 
apf elites—” 

•‘ Certainly?’ laid Mr. Frederick Malderton, Iboking 
very profound. 

“ 1 8ay% we know that wo exist,** repeated Horatio, 
rai.*^ing his voice, ** but there we stop; there is an end 
to our knowledge ; there is the summit of Our attain¬ 
ments; there is the termination of our ends. What 
mare do we know f ’ • 

“ Nothing,” replied Mr. Frederick—than whom no 
one was more capable of answering for himself in 
(hat particular. Tom was about to hazard something, 
but, fortunately for his reputation, he caught his fa¬ 
ther’s angry eye, and slunk off* like a pappy convicted 
of petty larceny. 

“ Upon ray word,” said Mr. Mhtderton the elder, 
a<« ihey were returning home in the “ Fly,” “ that Mf. 
Sparkins is a wonderful young man. Such surpris¬ 
ing knowleiige! suidi exiraordVhary information! and 
such a splendid mode of expressing' himself!” 

‘ I think he must be somebody in disguise,” said 
yi'ioB Marianne. “ How charmingly romantic!” 

“ He mlks very loud, and nicely,” timidly observed 
Tvoia, “ but I don’t exactly understand what he 
nic^te.” 

I alrnosi begin to despair of your understanding 
an’, ih.ng, Tom,” said his father, who, of course, had 
be.Ml much enlightened by Mr.Horatio Sparkins’s con¬ 
versation. 

“ li .‘Urikes me, Tom,” said Miss Teresa, “ that you 
have Made yourself very ridiculous this evening.'* 

•• So doubt of i^” cried every body—and the unfov- 
tcn.ile Tom reduced himself into the least possible 
ipM'e. Thi night Mr. and Mrs. Malderton had along 
conversalion respecting their ilatighfer’s prospects and 
future urraot'cmcnls. Miss Teresa went to bed, con¬ 
sidering whether, in the event of her marrying a title, 
she could conscientiously encourage the visits of her 
percent nssm dales, and dreamt all night of disguised no- 
hle.nen, largo routs,ostrich plumes, bridal favours, and 
Horatio Spaikins.^ j 
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VtrkMit itirmliei were rhe SuiMity ttwm* 

is to the modi Of cohviyance which the anxious¬ 
ly expected Horatio would adopt Did he keep a gig 
—was it possible he would come on horseback—or 
would he -patronize the stage i These, and various 
other conjectures of equal importance, engrossed the 
attention of Mrs. Malderton and her daughters during 
the wholeflnorning. 

“ Upon my word, my dear, it’s a moat annoying 
thing that that vulgar brother of yours should have 
invited himself to dine here to-day,” said Mr. Mulder 
ton to his wife. “On account of Mr. J>parkins‘ com¬ 
ing down, 1 purposely abstained from asking any one 
but Flarowell. And then to think of your hroihor—a 
tradesman—it’s insufierable. i declare 1 wouldn’t have 
him mention his shop before our new’ guest—no, not 
for a thousand pounds. I wouldn’t care if he had the 
good sense to conceal the disgrace he is to ihe taraily; 
but he’s so cursedly fond of his horrid business, that 
be will let people know w hat he is." 

Mr. Jacob &rton. the individual alluded to. was a 
large grt^er; so vulgar, and so lost to all sense of 
feeling, tnat he actually never scrupled to avow that 
he wasn’t above hit biisinesa; he'd made bis money 
by it, and he didn’t care who know’d it. 

“Ah! Flamwell, my dear fellow, how d’ye do?" 
aaid Mr. Malderton, as a little spoflish man, with 
green spectaclea, entered the room. “ You got my 
noter 

“ Yes, I did; and here I am in consequence." 

“ Yon don’t happen to know this Mr. Sparkins by 
name ? You know every body." 

Mr. Flamwell was one of those gentlemen of re¬ 
markably extensive information that one occasionally 
meets with in society, who pretend to know every body 
but who, of ooiiise, know nobody. At MaKlerton’a, 
'Where any atoriet about great people were receiveil 
with a gr^y ear, he was an especial favourite ; and, 
knowing the kind of people be had to deal with, he 
carried his passion of claiming acqusintance with 
•very body to the most immoderate length. He had 
^ther a aingular way of telling his greatest lies in a 
parenthesis, and with an air of self-denial, as if he 
^red jWing thought egotistical. 

“ Why, DO, I don’t know him by that name," return¬ 
ed Flamwell, in a low tone, and with an air of im¬ 
mense importance. “ I have no doubt I know him 
though, b he tall ?" 

“ Middle sized," said Miss Teresa. 

“With black hair 7’’ inquired Flamwell, hazarding 
a bold guess. 

“ Tes," returned Miss Teresa, eagerly. 

“ Rather a snub nqgp f’ 

“ No," said the disappointed Teresa, “ be has a Ro¬ 
man noat." 

“ I said a Roman noso, didn’t I f" inquired Flam- 
well “ He’s an flegant young man T* 

“Oh, certainly." 

“ With remarkably prepossessing manners V* 

“ Oh, yes!" said all the ikmily together. * You 
most know him." 

“ Yes, I thought you knew him, if he was any 
body," triumphantly exclaimed Mr. Malderton. 
“ Who d’ye think he is 7" 

* Why, from your descriptfon," said Flamwell rumi¬ 
nating, and sinking^ hie voice almost to a whisper, 
“ he bears a strong resemblance 4o the Honourable 
Augostos Fitz-Fdward Fitz-John Fitz-Osbome. He’s 
a very talented young men, and rather eccentric. It's 
extremely probable he may have changed his name 
for some temporary purpo^’’ 

Teresa’s heart brat high. Could he be the Ho¬ 
nourable Augustus Fiiz-Uward FiizJohn Fitz-Oa- 
borne! What a name lo be elegantly engraved upon 
two glazed cards, tied together with a piece of white 
riband! “ The Honourable Mrs. Augustin Fitz- 


Edwaid FittK^horof r Ihq lyaghf wnm 

transport 

“ It's five minutei to five,'' tiii^ Sir. BfaUerton, 
looking at his watch: “ 1 hope be’a not going to diaap^ 
point us." 

“ There he is!’’ exclaimed Miss Teresa, as a kmif 
double-knock was heard at the door. Every body en¬ 
deavoured to look—as people when they particularly’ 
expect a viniier always do—as if they were perfectly 
unhui»piciou8 of the approach of any one. 

Tlie room d(Ktr opened—“ Mr. Barton T* said the 
servant. 

“Confound the man !’’ murmured Malderton. «^! 
my dear »?ir, how d’ye do? Any news 7" 

“ Why, no,” returned Ihe groc«r, in his usual be- 
nest, blutf manner. “ No, none partickler. None 
that I am much aware of—How d’ye do, gala and 
boys ?—Mr. Flamwell, sir—glad to see you.” 

“ Here’K Mr. Sparkins," said Tom, who bad beCD 
looking out of the window, “on sucAa black horse!" 
—There was Horatio, sure enough, on a large bla^ 
horse, curveting and prancing along like an Aatley*e 
supernumerary. AAer a great deal of reining in and 
pulling up, with the accompaniments of anorting, rear¬ 
ing. and kicking, the animal cmisented to stop atabont 
a hundred yards from the rate, where Mr. ^larkina 
dismounted, and confided him to the care Air. Mal- 
derton’s groom. The ceremony of introductioo was 
gone through in all due form. Mr. FlamweU looked 
from behind his green spectaclra at Horatio with an 
air of mysterious importance ; and the gallant Horatro 
looked unuiterable things at Teresa, who tried in her 
turn to appear uncommonly lackadaisical 

“Is he the Honorable Mr. Augustus—wbat’a hie 
name 7' whispered Mrs. Malderton to Flamwell, •• he 
was escorting her to the dinning-room. 

“ Why, no—at least not exactly," retnn^ ihaA 
great authority—** not exactly." 

“ Who IS ho then V 

“ Hush!’’ said Flamwell nodding his heed with a 
grave air. imparting that he knew very well! but wan 
prevented by some grave reasons of estate, from d» 
closing the important secret. It might be one of foe 
ministers making himself scquainled with foe views 
of the people. 

“ Mr. Sparkins," said the delighted Mrs. MaMertoo, 
“pray divide the ladies. John, puts chair for foe 
gentleman between Miss Teresa and Mist Marianne." 
This was addressed to a man who on ordinary occa¬ 
sions acted as half-groom, half-gardener; but who, aa 
it was most important to make an impremtoo on Bit. 
Sparkins, had been forced into a while neckerchief 
^ shoes, and touched up and brtiahed to look like a 
second footman. 

The dinner was excellent; Horatio waa most atten¬ 
tive to Mias Teresa, and every one felt in high spirit^ 
except Mr. Malderton, who, knowing the propensity 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. Barton, endured that sort of 
agony which the newspapers inform os is eiperienCad 
when a pot-boy bangs himself in a hay-loft, whkb 

is ** much easier to be imsgined than deeeribed." 

“ Have you seen your friend. Sir Thomas Nofondr 
lately, Flamwell T’ inquired Mr. Malderton, custiQf a 
sidelong look at Horatio, to see what eflect foe ana- 
tion of so great a man had upon him. 

** Why no—not very lately; I saw Lord Gabblelom 
the day before yesterday." 

** I hope his lordship is very well/' said Malderloiiv 
in a tone of the greatest interest It is scarcely ne esa 
sary to say that until that moment he waa quite inno¬ 
cent of the existence of such a person. g 

“ Why, yes; he was very well—very well indeed. 
He’s a devilish good fellow; I met him in the cUy, 
and had a long chat with him. Indeed, I'm rather in¬ 
timate with him. 1 couldn't atop to talk to Urn aa 
long as 1 could wish though, because I wae on my 
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way to a tenker’i, a rich man, hnd a member of 
Ferliament, with whom I aih'alib rather, indeed I may 
my very intimate/* 

** 1 know whom yOd mean/’ returned the host, con* 
aequentfally, in reality knowing ai tnuch about the 
matter as Flam well himself. 

** He has a capital businem.** 

This was touchirig on a dangerous topic. 

^ ** Talking of business,” interposed Mr. Barton, from 
the centre of the table. “ A gentleman that you knew 
very well. Maldertoii, before you made your first 
lucky spepk of yours, called at our shop the other day, 
and—” 

** Barton, may I trouble you fi)ra potato?” interrupt* 
ed the wretch^ master of the house, hophig to nip 
the story in the bud. • 

** Certainly,” returned the grocer, quite insensible of 
hf his brother-in-law’s object—^'*and he said in a,veiy j 
plain manner-*’ 

■ ** Flowery, if you please,” interrupted Malderton | 
again; dreading the termination of the anecdote, and 
learing a repetition of the word ** shop.” j 

** He said, says he.” continued the culprit, afier dis* 1 
patching the potato—** says he, how goes on your | 
business ? So I said, jokingly—ybu know my way— 
mys 1, I’m never above my business, and I hope my 
tmsineai will never be above roe. Ha, ha, ha!” 

** Mr. Sparkins,” said the host, vainly endeavouring 
to conceal his dismay. **a glass of wine 7” 

** With the utmost pleasure, sir.” 

** Happy to see you.” 

Thank you.” 

** We were talking the other evening.” resumed the 
host, addressing Horatio, partly with the view of dis¬ 
playing the conversational powers of his new acqOain- 
tance, and partly in the hope of drowning the grocer’s 
stories—** we were talking the other day about the 
nature of moiL Your argument struck me very fi>r- 
cibly/* 

** And me,” said Mr. FredericL Horatio made a 
graceful inclination of the head. 

** Pray what is your opinion of women, Mr. Spar- 
kina 7” inquired Mrs. Malderton. The young ladies 
oimpered. 

** Man,” replied Horatio. ** man, whether he ranged 
the bright, gay, flowery plains of a second Eden, or 
the more sterile, barren, and I may say, common place 
legiona, to which wd are compelled to acqustom our¬ 
selves in times such as these; man, I soy, under any 
drcumstances, or in any place—whether he were 
bending beneath the withering blasts of the frigid sone, 
or scorching under the rays of a vertical sun—man 
without woman,! would be—elone.” 

**l’m very happy to find you entertain such ho¬ 
nourable opinkniB, Mr. Sparkins,” said Mrs. Malder- 

tOD. 

** And I,” added Miss Teresa. Horatio looked his 
delight, and the young lady blushed like a full-blown 
peony. 

•* Now it’s my opinion- ** said Mr. Barton- 

“I know what you’re going to say,” interposed 
Malderton, determined not to give his relation another 
opportunity, •• and I don’t agree with you.” 

*' What!” inquired the astonished grocer. 

** 1 am sorry to diffi*r from you, Birton,” said the 
host, in as positive a manner as if he really were con¬ 
tradicting a position which the other had lain down, 
**bat l cannot give my assent to what I consider a 
very monstrous propusiiion.” 

. •• Bui 1 meant to say—” 

** You never can f^mvince me,” said Malderton, 
with an air of obstinate determination. 

** Never.” 

” And I,” said Mr. Frederick, ibllowing up hiS' la¬ 
ther’s attack, ** cannot entirely agree in Mr. Sparkins’s 
tiYoment.” 


*** What!” said Horatio, who became more metaphy^ 
sical, and more argumentative, as he saw the fe^ 
male part of the family listening in wonderingdelight. 
** What! is effect the consequence of cause 7 Is 
cause the precursor of effect f* 

** That’s the point,” said Flamwell, in a tone of con¬ 


currence. 

** To be sure,” said Mr. Malderton. m 

** Because if effect is the consequence of cause, and 
if cause does precede effect, I apprehend you are. 
decidedly wrong,” added Horatio. 

** Decidedly,” said the toad-eating Flamwell. 

** At least 1 apprehend that to be the just and logi¬ 
cal deduction,” said Sparkins, in a tone of interroga¬ 
tion. 


** No doubt of it,” chimed in Flamwell again. *‘ It 
settles the point” 

** Well, perhaps it does,” said Mr. Frederick; ** I 
didn’t see it before.” 

** I don’t exactly see it now,” thought the grocer; 
** but I suppose It is right” 

** How wonderfully clever he is!” whispered Mrs. 
Malderton to her daughters, as they retired to the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

** Oh, he’s quite a love!” said both the young ladies 
together; ** he talks like a sedond Pelham. He must 
have seen a great deal of life.” 

The gentlemen being left to themselves, a pause 
ensued, during which every body looked Veiy grave, 
as if they were overcome by the profound nature 
of the previous discussion. Flamwell, who had made 
up his mind to' find out who and what Mr. Horatio 
Sparkins really was, first broke silence. 

** Excuse roe, sir,” said that distinguished personage 
—** I presume you hsve studied for the bar 7 I thought 
of entering once myself—indeed. I’m rather intimate 
I with some of the highest ornaments of that diet ingulf¬ 
ed profession.” 

** No—no!” said Horatio, with a little hesitation; 
** net exactly.” 

** But you have been much among silk gown^ et 
I.mistake T’ inquired Flamwell, deferentially. 

** Nearly all my life,” returned Sparkins. 

The question was thus pretty well settled in the 
mind of Mr. Flamwell^He was A young gendeman 
**about to be called.” 

** I shouldn’t like to be a barrister,” said Tom, speak¬ 
ing for the first lime, and looking round the table to 
fimf somebody who would notice the remark. 

No one tnade any reply. 

** I shouldn’t like to wear a wig,” added Ton, 
hasarding another observation. 

** Tom ,1 beg you’ll not ma|e yourself ridiculous,” 
said his father. ** Pray listen and improve youiself by 
the conversation you hear, and don’t be constantly 
making these absurd remarks.” 

** Very well, lather,” replied the unfortunate lYun, 
who had not spoken a woid since he had asked for an¬ 
other slice of beef at a quarter post five o’clock, r. 
and it was then eight. 

**Weir, Tom,” observed his good-natured uncle, 
** never mind; I think with yeu. I shouldn’t like to 
wear a wig; I’d rather wear an apron.”' 

Mr. Malderton coughed violently. Mr. Barton re¬ 
sumed—** For if a roan’s above his business—” 

The cough returned with tenfold violence, and did 
not cease until the unfortunate cause of it, in his alarm, 
hod quite forgotten what he intended to say. 

**Mr. Sparkins,” said Flamwell, returning to the 
charge; ** do you happen to know Mr. DeUfontaine,- 
of Bed ford-square 7” 


**1 have exchanged cards with him; since which.in- 
deed, I had an opportunity of serving him considera¬ 
bly,” replied Horatio, slightly ' colouring, no doubt, 
at having been betrayed into making the acknowledg- 
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" Youiixe ¥cu 7 luclqr^ if you h»i»e Jbad an offurtn- 
nity of obliging that great man/' (Served Flamweli, 
with an air of prafonnd respect 

I don’t haow who he .ii^" whimpered Flamw^ to 
Mr. Malderton confidentially, as they followed Horatio 
up to the drawing-room. It’s -clear, however, that 
he belongs to the law, and that he is somebody of 
great importance, and very highly connected.’* 

No duint, no doubt,” relumed his companion. 

The remainder of ihepvening passed away most de¬ 
lightfully. Mr. Malderton, relieved from his appre¬ 
hensions by the circumstance Of Mr. Barton*8 falling 
into a profound sleep, was as ofluble and gracious as 
possible. Miss Teresa played “The Fall of Paris,” as 
Mr. Sparkins declared, in a most masterly manner, and 
both ol them assisted by Mr. Frederick, tried over glees 
and wirhout number; lijcy having made the pleas¬ 
ing discx)very that their voices harmonized beautifully. I 
To be sure they all sang the first part; and Horatiol i 
in addition to the slight drawback of having no ear, 
was perfectly innocent of knowing a note of music: 
still they passed the time away very agreeably, anfl it 
was past twelve o’clock before Mr. Sparkins ordered 
the mouraing-cooch-looking steed to be brought out— 
an order which was only complied with, upon the 
distinct understanding that he was to repeat his visit 
on the following Sunday. 

“ But, perhaps, Mr. Sparkins will form one of our 
parly to-morrow evening ?” suggested Mrs. M. “ Mr. 
Malderton intends taking the girls to see Si. Oeorge 
and the DragoiC *—Mr. Sparkins bowed, and promised 
to join the party in box 48, in the course of the even¬ 
ing. 

“ We will not tax you for the moromg,” said Miss i 
Teresa, bewitchiugly; “for ma is going to take us to 
all sorts of places, shopping. But I know that gentle¬ 
men have a great horror of that employment** Mr. 
l^rkins bowed again, and declared that he should be 
delighted, but business of importance occupied him in 
the moraing. Flamwell looked at Malderton signifi¬ 
cantly.—“It’s term time!” he whispered. 

At twelve o'clock on the following rooming, the 
** fly” was at the door of Oak Lodge, to convey Mts. 
Malderton and her daughters on their expedition for 
the day. They were to dine and dress for the play 
at a friend’s house, first driving thither with their 
bandboxes; thence they departed on their first errand 
to make sbme purchases st Messrs. Jones, Spraggins 
and Smith’s, of Tottenhara-court-road; after which 
they were to go to Redmayrie's, in Bond-street; and 
thence tp innumerable places that no one ever heard 
of The young ladies beguiled the tediousness of the 
ride by eulogizing Mr. Horatio Sparkins, scolding 
their mamma for taking them so far to save a shilling, 
and wondering wjiether they should ever reach their 
destination. At length the vehicle stopped before a 
dirty-looking ticketed linen-draper’s shop, with gcxnls 
of all kinds, and labels of all sorts and sizes in the 
window. There were dropsical figures of a seven 
with a little three-farthings in the corner, something 
like the aquatic ^nimolculfc disclosed by the gas 
microscope “perfectly invisible to the naked eye;” 
three hundred and fifty thousand ladies’ lx)a^<,/romone 
shilling and a penny halfpenny ; real Freiu h kid 
shoos, at two and niuepence per pair; green parafvols, 
with handles like carving-forkn, ul an equally cheap 
rate ; and “ every description of goods,” us the proprie¬ 
tors said—and they must know' best—“ fifty per cent, 
under cost price.” 

“La! ma, what a place you have brought us to!” 
said Miss Teresa; “what would Mr. S;)ark>D88ay if he 
could see us!” 

Ah! what indeed !” said Miss Marianne, horrified 
at the idea. 

“Pray be seated, ladies. What is the first article f’ 
inquired the obsequious master of the ceremonies of 


the establishment, who, m his Jaige white neckdoth 
’and iormal tie, lookedlike a had “ portrait of a geatff- 
mma” in the Somerset-house eXhibUion. 

“ I want to see some silks,” answered Mis. bolder- 
ton. 

“Directly, ma'am.—Mr. Smith. Whare it Ur. 
Smith r* 

“ Here, sir,” cried a voice at the back of flte shop. 

“Pray make haste, Mr. Smith,” said the M. C. 
“ You never are to be found when you’re wanted, 
sir.” 

Mr. Smith, thus enjoined to use all possftile des¬ 
patch, leaped over the counter, with great agility, and 
placed himself before the newly arrived customets. 
Mrs. Malderton uttered a faint scream ; Miss Teresa, 
who 'haa been stooping down to talk to her sister, 
raised hef head, and beheld—Horatio Sparkins! 

“ We will draw o veil,” as novel writers say, oref 
the acene that ensued. The mysterious, philosopbicef, 
romantic, metaphysical Sparkins—he who, to the inte¬ 
resting Teresa, seemed like the imbodied idea of the 
young dukes and poetical exquisites in the bloe sflk 
dressing gowns, and ditto ditto slippers, of whom rite 
had read and dreamed, but had never expected to be¬ 
hold—was suddenly converted into Mr. Samuel SRrilh, 
the OKistant of a “ cheap shop;” the junior partner in 
a slippery firm of some three weeks’ existence. The 
dignified evanishment of the hero of Oak Lodge on 
this unexpected announcement, could only be equalled 
by that of a ftirtivl dog with a considerable ketde of 
his tail. All the hopes of the Maldsrtbns were destin¬ 
ed at mice to melt away, like the lemon ices at a Com* 
pany’s dinner; Almacks was still to them as distant as 
the North Pole; and Miss Teresa had about as much 
chance of a husband as Captain Ross had nfthe noitll- 
west passage. 

Years have elapsed since the occurrence of this 
dreadful morning. The daisies have thrice bloom¬ 
ed on Camberwell-green, the sparrows have thrice re¬ 
peated their vernal chirps in Camberwell-grove; bat 
the Miss Maldertons are still unmated. Miss Teresa's 
case is more desperate than ever; but flamwell is yoc 
in the zenith of his reputation, and the family htva 
the same predilection, for aristocratic personages, wilb 
an increased aversion to any thing low. 


PAS DE DEUX. 

BY HONS. AND MAM'LT.E. CRAB. 



The crabs are a sliarp sot. Even if you liappen to 
lake ’em soft, the bem runditioii, they arc apt to cause 
intestine convulsions, and rumours of civil wars. At 
one lime Iher were reported to be cJiaJerie ; but that 
can hardly be the case when they dance so merrily. 
Mrs. Crab gives it u ia Celeste, and shakes her fantas¬ 
tic toe, if not in parts ■nahiralibus, at least, as a cor¬ 
respondent of the Newcastle Gazette says, “ in Lies.** 
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'LE NITER SAL IX, 

THE BEST-NATURED MAN IN THE WORLD- 
BY JOSEPH C. NEAL^ 


* 

A yielding tempor, when not carefully watched and' 
curb^, is one of ihe most dangerous of faults. Like 
unregulated generosity, it is apt to carry its owner 
into a thousand ditfK allies, and, too freqiiently, to 
hurry him into yires, if not into crimes. But as it is 
of advantage to others, while inflicting injury upon its 
possessor, by the common consent ol mankind, it has 
received a 6ne name, which covers its follies, and 
promotes its growth. This easiness of disposition, 
which is a compound of itidolence, vanity, and irreso¬ 
lution, is known and r.pplauded as ** good nature 
and, to have reached the superlative degree, so as to 
be called the best-natiired fellott^ in the world—al¬ 
most too good natured for his own good,” is regarded 
as a lofty merit ^ When applied to the proper person, 
though the recipient says nothing, it may be seen that 
it thrills him with delight; the colour heightens on his 
cheek; and the humid brilliance of his eye, speaks 
him ready to weep with joy over his own fancied 
perfactioos, and to cAildo all his former outdoings. He 
is warmed through by the phrase, as if he had been 
feasting upon preserved ginger, and he luxuriates upon 
the sensation, without counting the cost, and without 
ealculating the future sacriflees which it requires. 
He seldom sees why he is thus praised. He is con¬ 
tent that it is so, without inquiring into the process, 
by which it was brought about. It is enough for him 
t^t he is the best-natured fellow in the world, and 
the conclusion generally shows that in phrase pugilis¬ 
tic, it is ** enough.” There are few kinds of extra- 
Taganca more ruinous than that of indulging a desire 
fcr being excessively good-natured, as the good-natured 
pussy learnt, when the monkey used her paw to draw 
chestnuts from the fire. A man of circumscribed 
means may, with comparative safety, keep horses and 
dogs, drink champagne and Burgundy, bet upon mces 
and upon cock-fights; he may even gmtify a taste for 
being very genteel; for these things may subside into 
moderation; but being very good-natured, in the po¬ 
pular acceptation of the phrase, is like sliding down 
Market street Hill on a sled; the further one goes, the 
greater is the velocity, and if the momentum be not 
skilfully checked, we are likely to land in the water. 

The ** best-natured fellow in the world” is merely 
a convenience; very useful to others; but worse than 
useless to himself. He is thehndge across the brook, 
and men u^ilk over him. He is the wandering pony 
of the Pampas, seeking his own provender, yet ridden 
by those, who contribute not to his support. The 
complimeiys bestowed on him, are, as if a rude fellow’s 
foot, after oeing employed in kicking a gentleman, 
who resiateth not. were to say; ** Capital kicking!-^ 
how nice and soft you are^it didn't hurt my toes a 
bit—let's have another!” He giveth up all the sun¬ 
shine, and hath nothing but chilling shade for himself. 
He waiteih at the table of the world, serveth the guests, 
who clear the board, and, for food and pay, give him 
fine words, which culinary research hath long since 
ascertained, cannot be us^ with profit, even in the 
buttering of parsnipa He is, in fact, an appendage, 
not an individuality.; and when worn out, as he soon 
must be, is thrown aside to make room for another, if 
another can be had. Such is the result of excessive 
compliance, and obsequious good nature. It plunder- 
eth a man of his spine, and converteth him into a 
flexile willow, to be bent and twisted as bis compa¬ 
nion choose, and, should it please them, to be wreath¬ 
ed into a fish-basket. 


Are there any who doubt of tbis? Let them inquire 
for one LfiNiTER SALix.ond ask hisopinion. Igniter 
may be ragged, but his philosophy has not so many 
holes in ii, aa might be inferred from the state of bis 
wardrobe. Nay, it is ihe more jierfect on that account; 
a knowledge of the world peneiraies the more easily^ 
when, from defective apparel, we approach the nearer 
to our original selves. Leniter’s hat is crownlem, and 
the clear light of knowledge streams without impedi¬ 
ment upon his brain. He is not bound up in the strait 
jacket of prejudice, for he long since pawned his aoli- 
isry vest, and his coat, made for a Goliath, hangs abo«t 
him as loosely as a politician's principiss, or as the 
purser's shirt in the poetical comparison. Salix baa on 
long bumped his bead against a stone wall, that be 
has knocked a hole in it, and like Cook, tha tragediaii,. 
sees through his error. He has speculated as exten¬ 
sively in experience as if it were town lots. TW 
quantity of that article he has purchased, could it be 
made tangible, would freight a seventy-four—wave ir 
cmivertible into cash, Creesns, King of Lydia, son of 
Halyattet, would be k Chelsea pensioner to SaHz. 
But, unluckily for him, there are stages in life, when 
experience itself is more ornamental than neefuL 
When—to use tha forcible comparison of the venie- 
Gular—when a man is ** done,” it mattere not whetbtt 
he has at much experience as Samson had hair, or 
as Bergami had whisker—he can do no more. SaHx 
has been In his time so much peatered with dmnM, 
** hateful Id gods and men,” that he is dons himaelf 

** Tha sun was rushing down the west,” ae Benki 
has it, attending to hs own buainese, and, by tbot 
means, shedding benefit upem the world, when Lmuter 
Salix was seen in front of a little grocery, the looolr 
of which shall be nameless, sitting deject^ly upoo o 
keg of mackerel, numlw S. He had been ** the bert- 
natured fellow in the world,” but, il the geolegiele 
sey, he was in a etaie of transition, beooming op ta 
trap, and likely, after a time to be as sharp and as 
bright as quartx^ provided he were unlimited in bibo- 
iatory emosements. At all events, ha bad hia noae 
the grindstone, an operation which abould make meo 
keen. He wee houseless, homeleas. penniless, end the 
grocery man had asked him to keep an eye upon the 
I dog, for fear of tha midsumyier cataatropba, whi^ 

I awaite such animals, when foeir snouts are not in a 
bird cage. This service wee to be reoompenaed widi 
a cracker, and a glam of what tha shopman waa 
pleased to call rocky mrackHis, a floid someitmaft 
“ railroqd/* Iron* the rapidity with which it hurriea 
men to the end of their journey Like many of tba> 
bcvt-naiured felkiwa in the world. Salix by way of 
beiog a capital companion, and of not being diflbrent 
from others, bad acquired a partiality for riding on ihia 
** railroad,” and ha agreed to keep his trigger eye oo 
the dog. 

** Thet'e right, Selix. I always knowad you wero 
Ihe best-natured fellow in the world.” 

** H-u m-p-s e!” sighed Salix, in e prolonged, plain- 
live, uncertain manner, as if he admitted the ftet, bat 
doubled the honour; ** h-u-m-p-e-eI but, if it wasn't 
for the railroad, which is good for roy complaint, be¬ 
cause I take il internally to drive out the penpiration. 
I've a sort of a notion. Carlo might taka care of him¬ 
self, There's the dog a playing about without hia 
rauzxle, just because I’m good-natured ; there's Timp- 
kiu’s at work making money inside, instead of watch¬ 
ing hie own whelp, Just becauee4'm good-namred, 
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•bd L'm to ait here doinf Dothing inateed of going to 
get e little job e roan proroiaed roe down town, joat 
becauae I’m good-natured. I can’t aee exactly what’a 
the nae of it to roe. It’s pretty roach like having a 
I bed of your own, and letting other people sleep in it, 
aofl, while you aleep on the bare flmr, hard. It 
wouldn’t be ao bed if you could have half, or quarter 
of the bed; but no; these good friends of mine, as I 
may say, turn iir, take it all, roll themselves up in the 
kivering, and won’t let ua have a bit of sheet to mol¬ 
lify the while pine sacking bottom, the which ia plea- 
aant to whittle with a aharp knife; quite soft enough 
for that purpoae; but the which is not the pink of 
. leather b^s. I don't like it—I’m getting tired.” 

The brow of Salix began to blacken—therein hav¬ 
ing decidedly the advantage of his boots, which could 
neither blacken themselves, nor prevail on their master 
to do it—when Mrs. Timpkins, the shopman’s wife, 
popped out with a child in her arms, and three more 
tnpesing after her. 

Law, Salii, how-dee-doo ? I’m so glad—I know 
you’re the best-naturod creature in the world. Jist 
hold little Biddy awhile, and keep an eye on t’other 
young’uns—you’re such a nurse—he! he! he!—s6 
busy—ain’t got no girl—so busy—washing—most tea 
time—he! he! he! Salix.” 

Mrs. Timpkins disappeared, Biddy remained in the 
anna of Salix, and ** t’other young'uns” raced about 
with the dog. The trigger eye was compelled to in- 
Toke the aid of its coadjutor. 

** Whew!” whistled Salix; ** the quantity of pork 
they give in this part of the town for a shilling is 
ameain’—I'm so good-natured I That railroad will 
be well eam’t, anyhow—^I’m beginning to think it’s 
qn^r there ain’t more good-natured people about be- 
aidee me. I'm a sort of mayor and corporation all 
mjraelf in this business. It’s a monopoly where the 
profit’s all loss. Now, for instance, these Tiropkinses 
won't ask roe to tea, because I’m ragged; but they 
ar’n't a bit too proud to ask me to play child’s nurse 
and dog’s uncle—they won’t lend roe any money, 
because I can't pay, arid they’re persiromony and sour 
about cash concerns—and they won’t let me have 
time to earn any money, and get good clothes—that’s 
because I’m so good-natured. I’ve a good mind to 
strike, and be sassy.” 

•* Halloo! Salix, my good fellow!” said a man, on a 
home, as he rode up; ** you’re the very chap I’m look¬ 
ing Ibr. As I sajrs to my old woman, says I, Leniter 
Sstlix is the wholesouledest chap I ever did see.— 
There’s nothing he won’t do for a friend, and I’ll 
never forget him, if I was to live as old as Methnsa- 
lem.” 

fSaliz smiled—Hannibal softened rocks with vinegar, 
but the stranger melted the ice of our hero’s resolution 
with praise. Salix walked towards him, bolding the 
child with one hand as he extended the other for a 
friendly shake. 

•* You’re the best-natured fellow in the world, Salix,” 
ejaculated the stranger, as be leaped from the saddle, 
wad hung the reins upon Salix's attended finders, in- 
stea4 of shaking hands with him; ** you’re the best- 
nalured fellow in the world. Just bold my horse a 
minute.—I’ll be back in a jiffey, Salix; in less than 
half an boifr,” said the dismounted rider, as he shot 
round the comer. 

** If that ain’t cutting it fat. I’ll be darned!” growled 
Salix, as soon as he had recovered from his breathless 
amaxement, and had gazed from dog to babe; from 
,horse to children. 

** Mr. I^liz,” screamed Miss Tabitha Gadabout from 
die next house, ** I’m just running over to Timpson’s 
place. Keep an eye on my street door—back in a 
minute.” 

She flew across ^e street, and as she went, the 
words *• best-nature^soul alive,” were heard upon the 
breese. 


/That’s consideralde/fatter—>it*s as flit as show 
beef,” said Salix. ** How many eyes has a good-na¬ 
tured fellow got, anyhow? Three of mine’s in use 
a’ready. The good-oatureder you are, the more eyes 
you have, I 'spose, That job op town’s jobbed with¬ 
out me, and where am I to sleep, or to eat my supper, 
it’s not tLe easiest thing in the world to tell. Ain’t 
paid my board this six months. I’m ao good-natured; 
and the old woman’s so good-natured, she said I need¬ 
n’t come back. These Timpkinses, and all of ’em, 
are ready enough at asking me to do things, but when 

I ask them-^There, that dog’s ofi^ and the kitchers 

are coming—Carlo! Carlo!” ^ 

The baby began squalling, and the ho^ grew rps- 
tive; the dog scampered into the very teeth of danger, 
and the three little Timpkinses, who could locomote, 
went scrabbling in different directions, into all sorts of 
mischief, until finally one of them pitched head fore¬ 
most into a cellar. 

Salix grew furious. ** Wo, pony! hush, you infer¬ 
nal brat!—here, Carlo!—^Thunder and crockery!— 
there’s a young 'J'impkins smashed and spoilt!— 
Knocked into a cocked hai!” 

** Mr. Salix!” shouted a boy, from the other side of 
the way, ** when you’re dune that ’ere, mammy says, ^ 
if you won’t go a little narrand for her, you’re so go^- 
nater’d.” 

There are moments when calamity nerves us; when 
wild frenzy congeals into calm resolve; as one may 
see by penning a cat in a comer. It is then that the 
jtcoward fights: that the oppressed strike at the life of 
ibe oppressor. That moment had come to Salix. He 
stood bolt upright, as cold and as straight as an icicle. 
His good-nature might be seen to drop from him in 
two pieces, like Cinderella’s kitehen garments in the 
opera. He laid Biddy Timpkins on the top of th» 
barrel, released the horse, giving him a vigorous kick, 
which sent him flying down the street, and strode in¬ 
dignantly away, leaving Carlo, Mias Gadabout> house, 
aixi all other matters in his charge, to the /aaidian-' 
ship of chance. 

That night our hero was seen, rather primed with 
** railroad.” a creature comfort, for which he had been 
constrained ta pawn his ceat He wandered slowly 
and dejectedly about, relieving the workings of his 
perturbed spirit, by kicking whatever fell in his way. 

** I’m done,” soliloquized he; ** pardenership between 
me and good-nature is this day dissolved, and all per¬ 
sons indebted will please to settle with the under¬ 
signed. who alone is authorised. Yes, there’s a good 
many indebted, and it’s high time to dissolve, when 
your pardener has sold all the goods aixl spent all the 
money. Once I had a little shop—ah! wasn’t it nice? 

—plenty of goods and plenty of business. Bht then 
comes one troop of fellows, aixl they wanted tick— 
I’m so good-natured—then comes another set of chaps, 
who didn’t let bashfulness stand in their way laminate; 
they sailed a good deal nearer the wind, and wanted to 
borry money—I’m so good-natured; and more asked 
roe to go security. These fellows were always very 
particular friends of mine, and got what they asked 
for; but I was a very particular friend of theirs, and 
couldn’t get it back. It was one of the good rules that 
won’t work both ways; and I, somehow, or other, was 
at the. wrong end of it; for it w'ouldn’t work my way 
at all. There’s few rules that will, barring substrac- 
tion and division, and alligation, when our folks alle- 
gqied against me that 1 wouldn’t come to no good. 

All the cypherin’ 1 could ever do, made more come to 
little, and little come to less; and yet, as 1 said afore, 

I had e good many assistants toa 

**Business kept pretty fair; but I wasn’t cured. 
Because I was good-no(tured, I had to go with ’em fro¬ 
licking, tea portying, excursioning, and busting; and 
for the same reason, I was alwajrs appinied treasurer 
to make the distribution when there wasn’t a cent of 
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suiplof revenue in the (reasur^^ but my own. irwas 
my. job>to pay all the bills. Yes, itwas always * Salix, 


Jk KENTUCKY »TOR’Y. 
Myself and some three or four other gentlemea 


you know- me’—‘ Salix, poney up at the bar, and le^ visited a pigeon roost, and carried with us the oW 
ua a levy.’—’Salix always shelb out like a gentle* hunter fora pilot. Upon ourarhval, the old bun- 
man.’—Oh I to bo sure, and why not ?—now Fm ahelU ter cautioned us to be careful where and how we 
ed out myself—^firsi out ol my shop by old veiiditioni fastened our liorses ; for, said he, I visited this 
exponas, at the Stale House; old fiery fash 'us to me place some two ortliree years sinc^, in cempany 
directed. But they didn’t direct him soon enough, for with six other gentlemen. We all had large» fine 
he only got the fixtures. The goods had gone out on fat horses ; when we arrived, I hunted for some 
a bust long beiore 1 bustedt Next, I was shelled out time for a suitable place^to fasten our horses; at 
of ray boarding house; and now, (with a lugubrious laatl found a beautiful grove ot hickory grubs, 
glance at his shirt and pantaloons,) I’m nearly shelled to oue of which I hitGbedtmy'bor^'Seoorely, aw 
out of my clothes. It’s a good thing they can’t easily the balance of the company coming* up, hitched 
shell me out of my. akin, or they would, and let me theirs to grubs nearby* We'were then satisfied, 
catch my death of cold. I’m a mare ahell-fish—an havinghitchedourhorees to the best poewble^ 
oyster with the kivere off toning. W^e left them,and aboi^ 

•• But, it wa..alw.yB 8o—when I wn* a litdo boy. ouradirea, killing, pigoona and, examimilg ^ 
they coaxed aU my ^ie. hutof. me; coaxed me to roosU until morning, Whem we 

^ all the jawin^d aU the hidings and to go ‘‘'fX 

• . 11 ... \ _a- beautiful little grove of hickory gruoL 

^ K I We oonld not bo mistaken in Uin pitiS the 

they used to be. I wonder if there isn’t two kinds of k 


they used to bo. I wonder if there isn’t two kinds of 
people—one kind that’s made to chow up t’other kind, 


ground was very rich and loose, we could trace 
our horses to the very place where we bad left 


and t’other kind that’s made to be chawed up by them and no further; and they could not have 
kind?—cat-kind of people and mouse-kind of peopde? walked odT without our being able to face thna. 


I guess there is—I’m very much mouse myself. 


This strange disappearance of the horses and the 


What I want to know is what’s to become of me. hickory grove somewhat stumped us, and w«. 


I’ve spent all 1 had in getting my eddication. 


after a long^consulation, all came to the condol¬ 


in’, they say^ is better than houses and lands. I won- sion that onr hbrses, grubs and ail, bad takeir 
der ifiany body would swap some house and land with wing, and flown away with the pigeons, and had* 
meifor mine? I’d go it even, and ask nq boot They just given up all search and hope of ever ree^ 
should.have it at prime cost; but they won’t; and 1 vering them, and were abeut In start ofiFon foot 
begin to be afraid I’ll have to get married, or list in for homev when I heard a shaking of leaves cfW 
tha marinesi That’s what moet people do, when hend. Hookedtip, and to <mrinfinite SBTpriseaaA 


they've notliing to do.' ^ ^ 

WInt beeme of Laniter a.lii, iimnediMely. i*im. tops of.the^lnst liiokory «™cs.to*>B;^d.intft;i 
material— what wiU become of hi me ventoally is clear fcaid' that the pigeons had uttw 

enoiigh. Hi. wore is one acting reary day> andi so. thickly upon tho tree; that (.ley 
though groie«|aety. .helohed. it an evidence of. tha the ground, tho branchy of wfa^ IhV 

dmi^ofthrLaL.ia»«to. when not tompomd.l, bad bicknry gnUis, “.“d 

•Whortar ori in.olhre words; Jn“d rf'to 

/• .L . . j r II • .u i-i geons bad novro away and eased lue tree ol tti 

of the “ b«l.nalured fellow in the world, mquitm. a t^^ien, when it rose up easily wi(h iU «veB 
laige admixture of hardemng aUoy. u** ,he bridles were 

all new, and of the strongest and best leather,; 
they sent off fbr an axe, cut the tree down (by de- 
FOUNDERED HORSES. IP'ecs of course,) and recovered ail their horses 

Commodore Porter, the American charge at m perfect safety, not the least injured, only, that 
Constantinople, writes to the editor of the Sport- lhe*neck'of eveh web stretched about a fbotloog* 
ing" Magazine, on the treatment of foundered ertbae usual.” We took care not to fasteP'Cwr 


8aliEfaction,.thefeitung all our horses, in the wf 


tbe/ovtil^ m>rev or;.in; other words; that thesefiBeW' 
of the ** best-naiured fellow in the world,” requires a 
large admixture of hardening alloy. 


FOUNDERED HORSES. 


hmBes^ by a Turkish Veterinary Surgeou, aa fbl* her«€w*ta btekory gmba, sathat? when*we rrttir^ 

Iowa; ethfortbem we found themail safe oirteiTa finm 

I sent for a Turkish- farrier, the ouerrbo at*- .. 

tender the Sultan’s horses* He immediately’pro^ R U N N I N O T H E G A 
Domieed: the horre* fouodeiredv and said be-mast’ * la a very frequent punishment eve 
be bled iu the inaidexif the diseased leg. Heput Anetnen- aimy. It coiHiMa ia^ md 
a nipper on his noaa to> keep> him steady., tbeih who ia n ei nad to the ws^ waik up 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET 
la a very frequent punishment even at this davintto 
netrian. aimy. It couaiate ia^ nekingr the oihiiddr, 
ho ia>naiw¥l>to the wEiBt».wsdk upeoe dosroia slfeel» 


took' upi the left leg, and crossing it over the row« of men,, whom omM* 

right, gave it lo an aUeodaat^ hetben stuck bia *“***!“^k “ Jii 

laS^t imonhe vein a. little above the fedook. 

joint, and took from it about three pounds and a- .hmi, iriOv?f.ifa1nn.'iMri coniriMnmrtwtrfowe'al'lSO 
half of U^j-the vein bled very freely. He ftci^ anolb^ Sme«mere-«i» 

now said he taken enough; be then went to «,hich«lito i«riibk poiii*mret is iii«otml; are chkif 
toe very opposite side of the leg, and striking bis deaertion aed.tbeft, tboogh it may be oidcied ^ oeote 
lancet into a vein above the knee joint, a single martial for other graveofleoeee* For the first dMeitiate 
drop of blood exuded, and both that and the first the offender is generally made to pass four times up and 
opened vein instantly ceased bleeding. There four times down the street; for the second offence fisn 
may be no novelty in this, but it certainly asto- rimes, and this is the greatest number ever ordereir. 
nished me to find, that opening two veins in the One hundred blows with the coiTioral’i sticks, in iftu 


same limb stopped both from bleeding, such how- n»nner before desenbedt is'considered eqmval cm to 
ever is the fact, for I witnessed it. lamring the gwntlet ten umesv I loelwj 

He desired that the horse should rest the*next 

Ttol^nnjiihe^ii^s ina^^ftwe^piretion, becalled to account The colonel of the legimuolgs 
toe diseased limb then to be-^tthhed with wt (not the lieutenant colonel) is the only officer who bus 
salt (to- which /1 addeda. pint of hot brandy) then authority to ordhr the punishment ofthegauntietwilbour 
rubbed dry,, and. tbem walked abautuntil cod^ a court martial, and he cannot order the offendertbnv 
uM.all lameneM from; tbah time dwappeEueed^ more tbmi three timeedownadta^lbiiaedo^lOeAto- 
Ihediorsetbe third day waaperfootly^w^ stead of Hid—i u»eh aid#./ ^ 
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WEDDED LOVE. 

BY ROBERT WAI.SH. 

We have somewhere scr’n the doclrine that 
loYe in the state ol courtship is Uie true beati¬ 
tude of this life; aod to he dcMircd, he\ ond any 
other fond’ relation even fora ttiouHarni v<‘ars ! 
The writer of those opinions could not have been 
married, or, at least, not experienced a wedlock 
eren commonly fortunate, otherv^ise his own 
happiness would have taught him a ditfereut and 
juster theory. 

In the conjugal union^ love may lose some of 
its vivacity; it may be less vehement or raptur¬ 
ous: and the imagination, which, during court¬ 
ship, commonly feeds, as it were, on nectar and 
amorosia, and sports on. a bed of roses, may 
become comparatively inert and sterile; but the 

I Measures of pure, intense sentiment, and bound- 
ess, mutual confidence, and the excitements of 
Tirtuous and tender hope, are infinitely multi¬ 
plied. 

Lord Verulam has- truly said that marriage 
halves CTief and doubles j'w. It combines, in 
fact ana transfuses existence fur each parly ; it 
blends and identifies -souls, so as to n*nder Cvim- 
mon to them their several ••u:icepnbilitica of 
gratification and refiaeineni; it creates new en¬ 
ergies, and generous sympathies; new objects of 
endearment andreliancc; numberless rtilccted 
and reciprocated fervours of regard and re¬ 
spect. 

But what gives it a superior character of in¬ 
herent dignity and genuine enjoyment, is the re- 
hgiouB essence peculiar to it; iiie cbnciousncj-s 
of those who arc suitably allied in it, that they 
have adopted a tie hallowed by divine sanction, 
and are fulfilling one of the noblest ends ex¬ 
istence. 

The ecstacies ofoonnship are dashed by fears, 
i^ousies, ini«ap|irehen9i:«Bs, which are un- 
Imown in weddedt partners of sound minds and 
affectionate hearts.—VV ith them, all is trust and 
security;, thein faith is Myoiia the spberu of 
temptation or apeident; tluur adversity, if misfor- 
tunes come, has consolations derived from the 
most exalted sources; from the invisible and holy 
world, as well as the present chequered scenes of 
human action. 

The qualified worship of an excellent fellow- 
being, natural and delightful as it i;, involves 
somefhing moremtional and elevated, when the 
object is a wife or husband, than when it refers 
to a mere mistress or lo\'er. Id the first case, it 
Stfsociates itself witbiduty, and implies an esteem 
the more proper and gratefulias. accompanied 
by intimate luowledge. 

In proportion, however,, as marriage is of a 
•acrea and permanent nature, producing weighty 
obligations, and liable to special and severe cares 
enr calamities, ought it to he cautiously, and de¬ 
liberately, and piously contracted. It iv not to 
be viewed or aoticifiated as a merely halcyon 
career, rich as it often is m smtiing prospects 
smd auspicious events, and serene as it may be 
rendered ia.aU tliat’ the human creature can 
control. A childish penchant^a^ caltulalion of 
convenience, at momentary caprice, form no 
warrant for it; though they be so frequently the 
only incentives. 

Such a.bond requires matured and diacrimiuat- 
ing attachment; comprehension of its good and 
evil ; resignation to all the chances. But he or 
she who has the right intelligence, feeling, and 
yet avoids it, yielding to selfishness or cowardice; 
sins against the designs of Providence, and loses 
the final rewards of eouragBoes' and successful 
trial. 

It was a favoiltte remark of Lord Ly ttletou, 
the younger, that macriage is a lottery, and that, 


of course, it is as prepo '^rous to rejoice at a 
wedding, as it w ould oe tr jxult in purchasing a 
ticket for the State-wheei 
AccordiriLT t< the .1 le < estionable authority, 
all epuhuianiiurtis u p. the fore, at least prema¬ 
ture in Their us-ial .s:r;un: :;.e adventurer in the 
cooDuhiai scheme should ascertain that he has 
drawn a prize, before he indulges himself in self- 
gratulalion, or welcomes the greeting of his 
friends. The analogy is not, however, exact— 
because it is in the power of the bridal parties to 
determine their own fate, in a material degree. 
Life itself might be equally stylcsd a lottery, look¬ 
ing to the diversity of its chances and the incer¬ 
titude of its incidents; but it is, nevertheless, a 
positive blessing with well constituted minds and 
liealthful frames. So, likewise, is marriage, 
which should' be undertaken as life is accepted, 
with stronger expectation of weal than wo 
with bright visions and cheerful resolatioDs; but, 
also,, with a. spirit of philosophical or Christian 
submission to whatever Providence' may ordain 
to itscoursG^ The Greeks made Hymen descend 
from Apollo. Urania, or ( alliopo. This origin 
from the fountain of lianviony and light and the 
tvro nol- le'ii of ilu‘miises, illustrates or shadows 
forth the true clmi acter of t!.o espousals over 
which the gailanded god T^vaves his never-dying 
lorch, and sheds his celes iil influencet 


SINGULAR SYSTEM OF DUELLING. 

On the borders of Aus ria and Turkey, where 
a private pique, or (juarre i of a siugje individual, 
might occasion tiie massacre of a family onvil- 
lagc, the desolation of a province, and perhaps 
even tlie more extended horrors of a national 
war, whensoever any set ions dispute arises bo- 
tween two subjects of the different empirev, re¬ 
course is had to terminate- it to what is-eaLlled 
^‘the custom of the frontier.” A spsciotis plain 
or field is selected,whither,oD an appoiBtiidday, 
judges of the respective nations repair, accom¬ 
panied by all tliOHe whom curiosity of infapest 
may assemble. The combatants are nnt re¬ 
stricted in the choiruor number of their anBS> or 
in their method of fighting, but each is at liber^ 
to employ whatever l»e conceives to be most ad¬ 
vantageous to himseif, and avail himself of every 
artifice to insUre his own safety, and destroy the 
life of his antagonist. One of the last times that 
this metirxl of <leciiling a quarrel on the frimtiers 
was resorted to, the circumstances weiv suffi¬ 
ciently curious, and the recital of them may serve 
to illustrate what is mentioned. Thepblegmatio 
German, armed with (he most desperate weafMO 
in the world—a rifloil pisUd mounted on atcarbine 
stock, placed himself in the middle of the field; 
and, conscious that he would infallibly destroy his 
enemy, if he could once get him within shot, be¬ 
gan coolly to smoke his pipe. The Turk, on the 
contrary, with a pistol on one side and a pistol 
on the other, and two or more in his breast; aod 
I a carbine on liis back, and a sabre by hie side, 

I and a dagger in his bell, advanced like a moving 
magazine, and galloping round his advereary, 
kept incessantly firing at him. The German, 
conscious that little or no danger was to bee ap¬ 
prehended from such a marksman with such 
weapons, dcliberatclv continued to smoke his 

f iipe. The Turk at length perceiving a sort of 
itile explosion, as if his antagonist’s pistol missed 
fire, advanced like lightning to cut him down, 
and was almost immediately shot dead. The 
wily German had put some gunpowder into his 
pipe, the light of which his enemy mistook, as 
the other had foreseen would be tne case, for a 
flash in the pan; and oe longer feariagtheeupe- 
rior skill and superiorarms of hie adversary,,flnl a 
victim to them botli when seoondedby mrtifioe. 
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MONSIEUR NONGTONGPAW; 

OR, AN ENGLISHMAN'S FIRST VI^IT TO PARIS. 



John Boll from England’! happy isle, 
Too bold to dread mischance, 

ReMWed to leave his friends awhile. 
And take a peep at France. 

He nothing knew of French, indeed, 
And deem’d it jabbering stuflT; 

For English,—he could write and read. 
And thought it quite enough. 

Shrewd John, to see, and not |o prate. 
To foreign parts would roam; 

That he their wonders might relate 
When snug again at home. 

Arrived at Paris with his dog. 

Which he for safety rouzried. 

The French flock'd round him all agog. 
And much poor John was puzzled. 


Then to the Palais Royal, on 
He trqdg’d with honest Tray; 

** Whose nouse is this,” said curiona John, 

** So spacious and so gay ?” 

A Frenchman, as ha gaped around 
With wonder and with awe. 

Salutes him with the former sound— 

** Eh! Ja vous n’entends pas.” 

** Hah, hah V* sairs Jotin, ** Is this bis pltee t 
Why, surely he’s the King T— 

How high is be in Fortune’s graca^ 

Who owns so vast a thing!” 

He rambled next to Marli’s height, 
Versailles’ grand scene to view; 

He look’d about with great delight. 

The objects all so new. 


He went into a tavern straight. 
Where viands smoked around; 
And, having gazed at every plate. 
He sat in thought profound. 


He much admired the builder's plan, 
And much admired the style; 

And wondered much what l^ppy man 
Was lord of such a pile; 


Stews, hashes, fish, and rare rod. 
Ware seen in plenty great; 

And calipash, and calipee. 

Oh! what a glorious treat! 

He ask’d who gave so fine a feast. 
As fine as e’er he saw; 

The landlord, shrugging at his guest. 
Said, ** Je vous n’eniends pas.” 


And seeing near, in ragged plight, 

A boy who begged a sous; 

He turn’d, and ask'd the little wight 
If he the owner knew. 

The fellow staring, scratch'd his heed. 
And idly stretch’d his jaw— 

At length to John, in answer said— 

** Eh! Je vous n'entends pas.” 


“Oh, Monsieur Nongfongpaw!” said he; 

“ Well, he’s a wealthy man. 

And seems disposed, from all I see. 

To do what good he can. 


“ What! this, too, his!” exclaims John Bull, 
“ His riches have no end! 

I wish my pockets were as full; 

Would I had such a friend !” 


** A table set in such a style. 

Holds forth a welcome sign 
Then added he with eager smile, • 
** With Nongtongpaw I'll dine.” 


Strolling along another day 
To feast his eager ^ea, 

A lady passed him young and gsy. 
He stood in fized surprise 
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Her luty gbve, of kid to White, 
Clock’d itockings, and laced ahoe, 
Her gloaqr ringleta falling light. 

Ail shared John’s eager view. 


A shepherd with his flock be spied, 
The sheep were fat and large. 

And well the shepherd seem’d to guide 
And watch his fleecy charge. 

John stood awhile to feast his eyes,' 

And ask’d now this, now that. 

The shepherd stared in great surprise, 
And humbly doiTd his hat 


Struck by her charms, he ask’d her name 
Of the first man he saw. 

From whom, with shrugs, no answer came 
But ^ Je vous n’entenda pas.” 


The girl, too, Nongtongpaw’s!” says he, 
Then cast a tender glance— 

Fm right, this Nongtongpaw must be 
The greatest man in France.” 


Then John with earnest looks began 
To ask whose flock he saw. 

At length, he heard the poor old man 
Cry “ Je vous n’eiflendrpas.” 


** Why, what the deuce,” our hero cries, 
“ Are these, too, Nongtongpaw’s t 
\i^hy surely all that meet his eyes 
He gets within his claws.” 

An infant train then comes in view. 
And fills his heart with joy. 

He gazes with afiection true, » 
And pats a smiling boy. 


Soon after came a footman by, 

In livery rich and gay,— 

Snch splendour caught John’s curious eye, 
Who to himself did say : 


^ What dashing fellow have we here. 
With hat and coat so fine ? 

No doubt, his^master gives good cheer 
With plenty of good wine.” 


He asks the niftse, but asks in vain. 
Whose pretty brood appears. 

But “ Je vous n’entends pas” again 
Assails his wondering ears. 


Tlien looking down, he saw, both hands 
Were full of tempting game; 

Fleased with the sight, our traveller stands 
. And asks from whom they came f 


In Paris now he takes his way 
Through all the grandest streets. 
And seems amused with all they say. 
And smilee on all he meets. 


But “ Je vous n’entends pas” again 
Was all that he could draw. 

Which raised new wonders in his brain 
At this great Nongtongpaw. 









A iplendid cvrage tlierB iie sees 
That four fine horses draw, 

But say, MhosnoMoh, whose stae4i<ais lhase ?*' 
<*£h! Ja osMi Ji^aQleDds pas.” 

"Well!” bQMstBoll,aMiihedfl«Ui, 

"Fm surely in a trance; 

On NonglOBipaw what fortune poms! 

He must he Jting of ^rsnoe.” 

Next day, to view a vast balloon. 

The folks came for and near. 

To see it atart John hurried soon, 

For every sight iwasidear. 

O’er heads upimisod immany a row, 

Well plea^ Jo!in look’d about, 

Till up it went, then all below 
Sent after it a shout. 

He ask’d a woman on the ground, { 

Who paid for the ballcwn ? | 

But" Je vous n'eniends paa,” he found, j 

Warstill the only tune. 

Says het " I now don’t WNiider,,Dame^ 

To find ’tis his balloon. 

For sure this Noogtongpaw epn claim 
All that’s beneath the moon.” 

Then he hfiheld a trainwf cooks. 

Whose head rich diphes bear; 

With a keen appetite he looks. 

And longs to have a share. 

He inifib, and snifiE^ and sniffi again, 

His senses to resale. 

And licks his lips, and smacks again, 

So strodg the fin.ies assail. 


He asked an antiquated belle. 

Who viewed him with surpriae. 

For whom wes^meant, if she emldfitfi 
ThoassMits, ffagont8,'aiid lues ? 

But ** Je vouB'n’entands pas,^ keihpafil. 
When he the host would know. 

" Ay! Nengtsngpew,” my lie, •*‘’st#ie-viiil 
For all things good ^low:*’ 

At last he saw a heiise pasi^, 

And to the sexton said, 

His hoaam heaving with Auight 
" Pray who, my friend, is dedi f * 

The man theeelfeame aeswr—iie 
As all had done before— 

John heaved another adh, and Jai^ 

" Is then thy grandeur o’er ? 

" I envied thee thy worldly state; 

Alas! I little knew 

The malice of approachix^ fiUe** 

Poor Nongtongpaw, adieu!” 

Then pondering o’er Ihe niUitialy All 
Of one so rich and great, 

Refleetions deep his mind appal 
On man’s uncertain state. 

For though in manners he was rough, 

John had a feeling heart; 

So thought he now had seen enough, 

And hodeevard dhoiilfi fiepart 

Besides,-he panted to rdUte 
All that he heard and saw. 

The pride, the pomp, the wealth, the mte 
Of mighty Nongtong^paw. 
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Boimd twiAly by t favoaring gale, 
ilefreaQhed‘Wnaiive gimmd, , 
^JiditDitaipiin them with‘a tale. 
fleiQdkihiBvfrieoda around. 


They hear it all with silent awe. 

Of admiration fiill, 

And Ihiitk 'that next to'Nongtongpaw. 
Is the great traveller Bull. 



THE GIPSY CHIEF. 


Yaan have .done their week uyon thecae siald^ 
aa^e nf the fiaioos of JhMdielaiD;>fioBi ^otyon to hat' 
llenaDt -the destnyer has fhatin. ihusy. Where ithe 
hiAh hom and. beautiful listened in blushing rapUoBe 
lo the whispered love of the highbom and the heave. 
fvJs have their abiding place, undsiturbed. saiue by 
the Aerce blast that find entranoe -by a thoeaaad -rents 
ili4be Jnassive masoiuy. But shaugh die .eastle isA 
Itogr and desolate ruin, and the 'last lord of the lordly 
ince by whom it was .tenanted for long agea. and 
defended ggainst a thousand faee. bat for more rthan 
a oaotnry lain as powerless as the m ea nee t q£ his 
afoilome vassals, the story of the fearful rav/eage 
which emote even its atem heart with a mertal .pang, 
ip ramambared as freshly as though it Belated to the 
ycesent day; and not m peaeant -.in the neighbourhood 
foils to tell it with jood emphaais And disoietkmea ali 
fonae udio mre ciuooiis and eourteous enoegh to liaten 
toitiin doe<si]eDea,and wiihfoe due number and ^teo- 
pneiy .of marvelling gestioulations. 

jjke many other gaatlemen, both before hw time 
ilDd.aiDce. the lord of Kachaleia maaof a aomewhat 
"minning” turn in his earlier manbaad; tmaamver. he 
not only believed that Jove laughs at lover's fwiiH- 
liiie.” hut he was alio Aery aksoogly ineJined to the 
^niiwi that hia godship could by no means find a At- 
Inr sulgact on which tt> bes t ow his oadunaiary con' 
fonpft And. ocoordiiigly. he vowed away at aigeeat 
mte whenever he found a fair damsel inclined to take 
his vowa for sooth; and lifted up his lordly brows in 
fivmled admiration whenever he was inconveniently 
aamindad that he had vowed, and was adicited tapar- 
form hia promises. 

To mtoly a rustic ** Evelyn's bower” did this inva- 
mably vfolae lord” cany hit “false vows.” and by ma- 
9 f a^maiden were bis Sequent falsities halieved—And 
fay precisely as many maidens were they in due time 
dlMOverad to be indeed all “ aeund and fury, signify- 
Ufg nothing.” 

Tbe Jaatoftbe very many known Bmoumof dia ba- 
mn was fusduetive of much annoyanoo to him, and 
net of little peril; for the deceived damsel was as 
h^brBpiiited aa ahe was beautiful, and instead of qui- 
ally sitting down to break her own hcart^-tan opesa* 
tMD whieh divens and enndry novelists opine to have 
•omuch Attraction for unhap^ ladies^-ehe; tried with 
exceeding good-will to break the heart of her deceiver. 

Tlfo vw>ild<-^that as to seyaevtnd hundeed penons 
resident within a few milaaofilheiCBatleQfNachataia 


<^wae fovoupad with a full. true, end partioular ac- 
.conat of her wrongs; the Baton -could neither walk 
nor ride even upon-hh own demesne without encoui- 
•leiiiig 'his foir aonojfface; and. at length the rather 
■race aerioue aigament of a bullet was addressed -to 
I him with such efftetas to confine him to his cham¬ 
ber for many long weeks. 

•When he oaoe mote appeafred Abroad. 'Marguerite, 
the deserted and inveterate lady who had caused hhu 
so “ muoh annoy,” had altogether disappeared. Now 
there is nodiing more provocative of speoulatkxi than 
ihiB diMtppearance. If oar friends woald but demon- 
Blvably do /elo de see, we could duly grieve for them, 
and in due time have just as hearty appetites, joyaont 
timas. and merry tales, as though said friends had ne¬ 
ver been in existence at all; or, at least, had departed 
lifo in the regular medicinal -routine. But uttet-ly to 
disappear ,—to leave no trace of the way ilhey -have ta¬ 
ken in the world or out of iw—to allow us vainly to 
search from the bottom of the deepest fish-pond to the 
snmnit of the most gigantic trees*—allew us. just aa 
vainly to a^ all sorts of questions of all sorts of people, 
from the youngest urelnn to that-inevitable bore, “the 
oldest inhabitant,”—lo allow us to put to alLtbis multi- 
fiurious annoyance by simply disappearing, is. to say 
the least of it. exeei^ingly unfeeling of our friends, 
whose own experience ought to tell them ftrat it is 
much pleasanter to be able to speak positively of a 
simple matter of hanging or drowning, than to be obli¬ 
ged to confess our want of knowledge of the where¬ 
about of a mere“ Disappeared.” 

Perhaps, however, there is something of a shrewd 
policy in people thus merely disappearing, especially 
if they have any particular fondness for being muCh 
and long talked about. For whereas persons who are 
unquestionably dead and buried are soon forgotten, 
those who have simply disappeared under mysterious 
oireumstanees, rarely foil lo bold their places in die 
public attention for a considerable time, as will be 
evident to all those of our readers who remember how 
for five long years gossips (talked, and our friends the 
newspapers affirmed and contradicted, regretted to say. 
and begged distinctly to deny, in the matter of a cer^ 
tain wild wag, who was all the while living .a very 
jovial life at iParis;—^neither gwips nor newspapers 
note saying a syllable about him, though scarcely a 
daaen moons have waxed and waned since his actual 
death and burial. 

When the Baron once arare made hia appaaranco. 
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Marguerite, aa we relai6<l above, had ceased to make 
hers; a fact which was no doubt very annoying to 
those sight-loving persons who had for some time been 
speculating as to the particular kind of execution 
which would punish her instigation and abetting of 
the recent murderous attack on the Baron. But how¬ 
ever annoying the absence of Marguerite might be 
to these kind-hearted individuals, one would have sup¬ 
posed that it would, at the least, have seemed to be 
an extremely natural and simple case. Turn back to 
our digre»ion, however, and it will be seen that the 
case was neither simple nor natural. A likely story! 
and the Baron, who used to be sO gay, looking now so 
dull, so pale, so spiritless, and moping hour after hour 
in the long gallery, when he ought fb have been 
^ gaily following the deer! 

No! however many foes of the fair sex Marguerite 
had while vieing with the richest of them in gems and 
silks, and outvying the very handsomest of them in all 
the charms of personal feature and carriage, " poor 
girl!" was the worst word any of them had for her 
now; and as for the Baron, he had the pleasant repu¬ 
tation of being a whole series of tyrants, beginning with 
Blue Beard, who had a whole closet of assassinated la¬ 
dies, and ending with the Duke of-, who, it is 

quite undeniable, kept his beautiful lady for twenty- 
six years in a middling-sized band-box of stone and 
iron. True enough it undoubtedly is, that when a 
gentleman has a bullet in his clavicle, the wound, 
and the surgeons together, may very fairly be thought 
capable of making him pale a%^ disinclined to eques¬ 
trian locemetion, without any aiu from the smitings of 
conscience on behoof of butchered or imprisoned wo¬ 
manhood. So thought some few; but so did not think 
the many; and when after a very long absence from 
his hereditary castle, the Baron returned, accompanied 
by a beautiful and high-born wife, elderly peasant wo¬ 
men shook their heads solemnly and pitied the poor 
dear lady, who would assuredly be haunted first, and 
then murdered to preserve the secret of her dark hus¬ 
band’s midnight sufiferings. 

To the great disparagement of the truth (»f prophe¬ 
cy, nothing of the sort occurred. The fair and loving 
bride turned her large, dark, earnest eyes as lovingly 
and as happily upon her dark and somewhat war-worn 
lord when she had been wedded to him a full dozen 
of honey-moons as she had done when first she saw 
him battle-stained and wearied, but with the eye and 
voice of a leader whom nothing could subdue, as he 
returned from the sanguinary battle of ■. | 

“ I thought it would be so!" was uttered by a thou¬ 
sand tongues, when it was learned that the only son of 
the Baron, that boy, whose birth cost his lovely mother 
her existence, had perished in the river that foamed 
over its rocky bed in the neighbourhood of Nachstein. 

In nothing are people so apt to be unanimous as in 
prophesying—after the fact. 1 thought it would be 
so!’’ is the assurance of all by-standera in every case, 
from the crash of empires to the levanting of a juvenile 
guardsman; and those who had been much surprised 
that the Baroness was neither killed by her husband, 
nor spirited away from him by the ghost of Marguerite, 
appropriately attired in snowy white, were now quite 
convinced that both the lady and the child had been 
doomed, and that the Baron, too, would die afler some 
very out of the wray and summary fashion. For a time, 
indeed, this seemed to be very far from unlikely to be 
fultilled; for the Baron, who had even yet not ceased 
to regret the wife he had so tenderly loved, and who 
had taught him the difference between the false love, 
he had once so glibly professed, and the true love, 
which can alone make its abiding place in the heart 
of mao, had garnered up all his hopes in tps fair boy, 
and had loved and companioned with him with a truly 
touching and holy teudemem. And when the plu¬ 
med cap and toy sword, fair hair adhering to thejme, I 


I and theother bruised and battered by its rough ooMact 
I with the precipitous jocks that lined the brawling riv- 
I er for many a league, were brought to him as the ad 
but loo true tokens of the death of the last hope of 
Nachstein, the Baron literally, in the afilecting lan¬ 
guage of scripture, ** lifted up his voice and wept’* 

We do not desire to pronounce dogmatically upon 
(be subject, but if we may be permitted a modest doubt, 
we would venture to doubt about the possibility of 
breaking hearts. In the particular case of the Bdron, 
though his grief was harrowing and sincere, it wa 
never within half-a-dozen German leagues of break¬ 
ing his heart. Contrariwise, when the first long, 
passionate agony of grief was surmounted, it hardeMd 
his heart; and many an emptied saddle during the 
wars, into which ho now entered, heart and soul, bora 
witness to the strength of both his arm and his will in 
the amiable art of homicide upon a large scala. 
When the wars at length ended, and there was not 
a spot in Europe where there was any reason to hope 
for an early outbreak, the Baron retired to his castle, 
with little hope of finding in that solitude any of that 
delight upon which poets and other gentlemen, who 
know nothing of the thousand charms of hard riding, 
fighting, and fairing, are so want to talk mellifluous non- 
sence. It was, consequently, with not a little real do- 
lighi that he learned, on arriving at his castle, that, 
those picturesque vagrants, the Gipsies, who had al¬ 
ready made themselves so much more free than wel¬ 
come in other parts, had of late become both a peet 
and a terror throughout the domain of Nachatein,and 
many a league of territory around it 

** Thank Heaven!” cried the Baron, on hearing this 
intelligence;** here is at least some present occupation.** 
And he spoke very truly; for the Gipsy Chief was so skil¬ 
ful, so bold, and so well versed in partisan warfare, 
that even the doughty Baron, to whom, fi»r hearlj 
twenty years, war had been at once the sole pastime 
and the sole business, the sole thought by day, and the 
sole dream by night, even he was not unfrequently fidw 
to retreat before the robber horde. 

"By God and by the Emperor! never!” was the 
furious reply of the Baron to the humble entreaties 
of the Gipsy embassage which besought him.to spare 
their leader’s life. ** Never!” he shouted, "the dog shall 
hang at sunrise! Presumptuous beast! This villain 
has cost me two score of the bravest fellows that 
ever drew bridle. Away! and by him who ihade me, 1 
will hang up the very next villain who ahall come to 
repeat your entreaties.” And the Gipsy embaseaga 
departed. ♦ ♦ . • • • 

** Your blood be upon yonr own heads!” were the 
parting words of the Baron to two Stalwart Gipsies, 
whom his followers were leading forth to instant exe¬ 
cution, they having imprudently ventured to make a 
last efiKjit to save their chieflain, even whilethaBaron 
was brooding fiercely upon the vow which had scarce¬ 
ly died from his lips, and, we fear, more than half 
wishing for an opportunity to show how sternly he 
could fulfil it. 

And it teas fulfilled to the letter: yet scarcely were 
the lul agonies of the suflerers at an end. when a new 
gipsy appeared to dare their fate: to solicit the chiefs 
tain’s liberation ? Ah, no! 

The moonbeams fell upon the ghastly and distort¬ 
ed features of the dead, whom his wrath bad slain, aa 
(he gipsy pointing to them with her long and wither^ 
ed fingers, hissed rather than whispered in bis ear— 
•' Ay! the tallest, the bonniest, the bravest—^he, who 
scarce seems dead, as the passing cloud throws fitful 
shadows on his face. Ay! He is your Adolphus; your 
beloved' and lost! I have made him thief and manr 
slayer—what have you made him ? Marguerite is re¬ 
venged at last .**' 

That night pastod away firom a troaUad life thm 
kat of tha lordly Nacketaini. OO^IC 
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FIT TO INSTRUCT »E«. YOUTH. 



Borne how or other, these teachers of music hare soch a winning way with them, that, to a maiden 
of bashful fifteen, fbey are irresistible. Wbite ma is sluifbbering to the time of Stillfso gently,** 
the theme is changed to ** Maid, those bright eyes,” and an ad /%'Hum movement is commencM, 
lahicb resoits in aybrlts>isiasmack tbatmiglit awaken the dead, or any one except an old lady after 
faoorty dinner. Miss Penelope stands it like a lieroioe—she’s not easily frightened, but cootmnei 
nttling away on the keys, to prevent suspicion, and in a most masterly manner extemporises ui 
oocinmpenimeat to a kissing duet, which she considers iofimtely more amnsing thao La^JlMa Doim- 
Mia, or any other fancy cenposition whatever. 

The result is. obvious—the lady will seoo be missing,, and as she is nob-^aja onl^ daln^te1^*4lle 
man of crotchets and quavers will shortly he in a condilioa to live on.bistnweiw, if his Enggpona 
wife does not take it into her bead to cross tbaocean and spoil, the spert 


A FfilXND IN-KNEED. 



“Thank yon, Mr. Tims; here’s your very good health. Your liquor’s amazing good, and 
Y&ur legs, 1 see, are as fond of each other as ever. No getting them knees apart, I reckon." 

“ Look you, Mr. Stubbs, you mag think that a joke, but 1 don’t. My legs are my own, and I 
won’t have ’em laughed at. Look at your own horrid bones, and never mind other people’s." 

“ You’re for light, are you ? Very well, let’s go at h as soon as you Hko, and we’ll see which il 
4k.tettar-|^.|egia-lciioek-kiiees.-’ Digitized by OOglC 
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Normandy ii a fina and fertile land; sturdy in its 
provinciality of usage, custom, and costume; and ap¬ 
pealing, with peculiar force, to the sympathies of our 
own country, throu^ links of historic^ association and 
affinity, resembling the ivy branches that serve to 
hold together the loosening om-ner stone of some an¬ 
tique tower; to which, spring aAer spring, their ver¬ 
dure imparts a show of vitality, connecting it with the 
passing time. In Normandy, we trace the habits of 
life of the fathers of our forefathers; we admire the 
Gothic temples that formed the models of those where¬ 
in the baptized savages of Albion drat knelt in Chris¬ 
tian adoration; we east an eye of angry jealousy upon 
the tapestried effigies of warriors, who, even though 
their blood be flowing in our veins, are known to us 
by the title, odious in our ears, of ** Conquerors ef 
Britain." We feel ourselves, in short, to be traversing 
the lands of a kinsman—but a kinSraan against whom 
we are bound to entertain a sort of hereditary grudge 
and lingering jealous)!—yet in whose lace we distin¬ 
guish the features of our own, while his voice bears 
the inflection of voices which are dear to our hearts. 

A Norman farm, in particular, is almost the only 
rustic habitation, throughout the wide kingdom of 
France, which, for a moment, recalls to mind the 
homesteads of agricultural England. During the 
blossoming of the cider orchards, or the gathering of 
the apple harvest, you might pass a day in some an¬ 
cient manor on the banks of the Ome; or, during the 
summer heats, luxuriate among those pastures skirting 
the Seine, where the small compact cows of some rich 
dairy-farm stand half hidden in the fresh and dewy 
grass; and fancy yourself transported to the farmy 
flelds" of Worcester or Herefordshires, or the luxuriant 
meadows of Chester or Essex. Forget, for a moment, 
the trimly neatness ef the farm-parlour of your own 
country, and close your eyes upon the high towering 
cap and the tinselled jacket of the Norman farm-dam¬ 
sel, and England will be before you; England, with 
its warm hearts and open hands, its abruptness of 
greeting and scantiness of ceremonial. The Norman 
peasant is neither subservient, nor even courteous, as 
his brethren of the adjoining provinces; but obstinate, 
litigious, or frank and loyal, as his humour serves; and, 
above all, proud of his downright spirit of independ¬ 
ence, as a Vendean of his hoodwinked Bourbonism. 

In one of the gp'eenest and most fertile nooks of the 
Norman department of the Eure, there stands a solid 
but antiquated farm-house, of somewhat manorial pre¬ 
tensions, known hy the name of Trois Fresnee; and in¬ 
habited. from sire to son, from the dajrs of the Fronde, 
or even earlier, by a fomily named Froslin—people of 
honourable renown; content to follow, from generation 
tcPgeneration, the calling* of Norman graziers: proud 
of themselves, their cattle, and their rich pasturage, 
and, above all, of the cordial good-wiU of their numer¬ 
ous neighbours. Extended between a richly-wooded 
cole and the waters of the Seine, and sufficiently near 
the mouth of the river to assign to a portion of their 
fertile fields the distinction of Pr4 Sal^, or Salt marsh 
so coveted by the feeders and dairy-farmers supplying 
the markets of the French metropolis, the lands of 
Trois Fresnes are regarded with an envious eye by 
many a neighbouring cidtivateur connected with the 
victualling trade of the French or American shipping, 
in the adjacent town of Havre de Grace; for, on more 
than one Shrove Tuesday, the Boeuf Gras, or prize ox 
of the good city of Paris, has been purchased by some 
ambitious buteher of the Marcb£ dee Innocens or St. 
Honor4, from (he closes of the Froslins; and, at various 
epochs of the family history, when the matron head¬ 
ing the house has chanced to be of cuiming equal to 
icr industry, the dairy is known to have produced 


cheeses equal in excellence, if not in reputarien, to the 
for fomed /romaget of Roquefort or Neuilchitel; TVoii 
Fresnes is, in short, a fovoured spot; and its people, at 
the period we describe, happy and prosperous people. 

Towards the close of the last century, ho)vaver, a 
certain old Eustache Froslin found himself not only 
sole proprietor of Trois Fresnes, but father of two stoat 
and likely sons, destined once more to sever in twain 
the heritage of his forefathers, and, in all probability, 
to provide it with heritors innumerable, of their seve¬ 
ral generations. It was impossible to see two finer, 
free-hearted, more spirited young fellows, than Eus- 
tache and Sylvain Froslin; foremost of all the county 
side at a fray or frolic, and noticed (even when in 
turns accompanying their father, every Camival-tkis, 
to the capital, to settle accounts with the OomettiUt 
dealers of the Palais-Royal, or the purveyors of the 
Halles,) for their manly bearing and handsome pe^ 
sons. Sharing, in equal measure, these external ad¬ 
vantages and the aflTection of their parents, not a no¬ 
tion of rivalship entered their hea^ They loved 
each other with a love truly fraternal, and it was ta¬ 
citly understood in the family that, whenever the in¬ 
creasing infirmities of old Eustache might render it 
desirable for him to retire from the active manage¬ 
ment of the form, his two sons would marry end bring 
home their wives; Eustache taking the directioa of 
the grazing department, Sylvain of the dairy-form, as 
had already chaneed in the administration of the Frei- 
lyn household. So ran the inclination of the two lads; 
and Pere Froslin and his jovial old helpmate oflen in¬ 
quired of their boys, when they returned together 
from the fair of Caen, or the annual f^ies of Rooen, 
whether they had chosen them each a Rachel afler 
his liking, in order to recommence these establish¬ 
ments of the fomily. 

At length, just as he attained his twenw-first year, 
young Eustache was heard to answer in the affirma’ 
tive; and it was greatly to the joy of the pradent pa¬ 
rents that his afifoctions had been so sagely influem^ 
as to have follen on the only child of a wealthy cider 
grower, the amount of whoM dowry would at cnce 
restore the moiety of the dismembered form to its pris¬ 
tine importance, since Eustache might either bestow 
an equivalent in money upon his younger brother, or 
^ by the purchase of adjoining lands, render his own 
I half larger than the whole. On this hint die young 
man spake, however, decidedly and loudly in the ne¬ 
gative. 

I From his youth upwards, his anticipatioiis of earthly 
I happiness had vested themselves in a household 
I shared with his brother Sylvain, and his brother %1- 
I vain’s future family; nor would the temptations of n 
royal palace (not even of the Chkteau d’Eu, with all 
its dependencies) have bribed him from his purpose. 
Whatever lands he might be disposed to add to his 
share of the form of Trois Fresnes, live together they 
must, as all of the name of Froslin had done before 
them. 

Under these happy auspices, the wedding of the 
elder brother was now about to be celebrated; and 
Sylvain, whose spirit was of a more gay, and, pe^ 
haps, somewhat more graceless turn, was oflen heard 
jesting with Eustache upon the careful comforts so 
early awaiting him, and the sobriety of demeanour 
thenceforward befitting Benedict, as ** the married 
man;" and the bridegroom expectant was sometimes 
seen to shake his head gravely in reply. But not a 
syllable of retort or reproach was heard to escape hk 
lips; not a word or insinuation that could be supposed 
lo compromise the discretion of Sylvain in the estima¬ 
tion of his father and mother; so that it .foil with the 
startling force of a thanderbolt upon the old people. 
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when, iliortlf mfterwards, and baibra tl^eir ^Ider too 
lud yot brought homa hta wife, the younger was de¬ 
tect^ in an aflhir Tillage gallantry; which, in a 
fiunily so rigidly moral, was accounted among the 
most heinous of human enormities. Accustomed to 
weigh every infraction of divine and temporal law 
with the same balance, and on the same blind princi¬ 
ple, their indignation was now so vehemently demon¬ 
strated, that Sylvain, at heart a rover, scrupled not to 
depart furtively iiera his unquiet home, to make the 
best of his way to Havre, and finally to set sail in a 
vessel bound to the Havana. 

The truant was beard of no more at the farm of 
'Trois Fresnes! The marriage of Eustache with Ma- 
nette Leclerq—deferred from week to week, and 
month to month, in hopes that the wanderer would re¬ 
turn, humbled and repentant, to knit anew the links 
of that domestic chain which his absence had tended 
BO strangely and unexpectedly to disunite—was at 
length solemnized; and when, at the expiration of a 
year, Sylvain remained still absent, and deigned not 
even to communicate to his family the motives of his 
estrangement, the friendly inquiries of the neighbours 
and acquaintances of old Froslin merged in most sig¬ 
nificant and mj^terious silence. All felt convinced 
that Sylvain would come no more; that mischief had 
befallen the truant His name became of forbidden 
utterance at Trois Fresnes. The frail damsel, the 
original cause of his disgrace, died within twelve 
months of his departure; and, although a victim to 
some such unromantic distemper as the measles or a 
bilious fever, was always said to have pined away in 
remorse for her faults, or grief for the flight of her pa¬ 
ramour; and Eustache and Manette took their place 
hy the family fire-stde, with a tacit agreement that 
Sylvain never more should be mention^ in the bear¬ 
ing of the old people, to draw down their tears, or ex¬ 
cite their parental ire. Nor did the father and mo¬ 
ther seem inclined to provoke a breach of this r«Bolu- 
lion. Their whole attention was fixed upon the cradle 
of a little Manette Froslin. which had been added to 
the household furniture of Trois Fresnes; and, though 
vexed in their hearts that Providence had not willed 
it to shelter the head of an Eustache of the third ge¬ 
neration, instead of a little girl, the babe was a pro- 
misnig babe, and the newly acquired names of grand- 
sire and grand-dame sounded highly pleasing in their 
ears. A second year elapsed, and brought with it that 
second pledge of family peace and prosperity which 
seemed to form the limit ofFroslin ambition; and this 
child was not only a boy, but honoured by the beloved 
name as sacred to the farm of Trois Fresnes as that of 
** George*’ to the Conservatives of Great Britain, or 
^ Louis” to the Constitutionalists of France. A fate, 
however, was upon the youngest bom. AAer a few 
months, Eustache Froslin III. pined and died, appa- 
parently of no other malady than the over-watching 
and over-tending of its kindred; and to hear the la¬ 
mentations that arose over its little coffin, it appeared 
as if all the sorrow connected with the disappearance 
of Sylvain was forgotten in the grief arising from the 
untimely decease of a toothless nursling! 

Again, however, after a year, the family compli¬ 
ment was achieved by the birth of a second son—a 
new Eustaclu); when Eustache, the father, could not 
refrain from whispering, in poternal triumph to his 
^fe, Manette, that if Sylvain should ever return, he 
would be strangely startled to find his place, in the 
affoction of his parents, usurped by this younger and 
htirsr favourite; and, with utter inoonsideration, the 
young mother smiled at the crnel idea! 

[Another disappointment of a similar kind occur- 
ivd, and little Manette at length remained sole heir.] 

^ Old Eustache and bis wifh, now infirm and frac¬ 
tious, dwelt peevishly on their disappointment, as 
tiioogh &e death of the bojri were the fiiult and not 


the affliction of Manette and her husband. They 
i complained, as if God had dealt unjustly by them: and 
cried aloud upon the name of their younger-bom—of 
Sylvain the wanderei^-as if their lamentations conld 
bring him back to them from the wilds of undiseoveiw 
ed countries, or the caves of the great deep! 

Apparently, their prayers were heard! One fine 
evening, towards the close of the very summer, the 
earliest roses of which had been scattered over the 
grave of little Sylvain, the name of the third bom, the 
family of Froslin was collected together near the por¬ 
tal of the form, under one of those ancient and mose- 
grown ash trees of frinet, from which its name was 
supposed to be derived, gloomy and dispirited, and 
having driven away, by repeated chidings of her mer¬ 
riment, the little Manette, who would willingly have 
remained sporting at the feet of her half-blind^ grand- 
sire. The golden sun was streaming over the fertile 
orchard, bringing to view the ripe plenteousness of^ 
its musky fruits; the kine, newly driven in from the 
pastures, were dispensing from the neighbouring yard 
their pure fragrance of breath; the bees were wend¬ 
ing home to their hives, the doves circling round their 
cote, the watch-dogs about to be loosed, the gates clow* 
ed for the night, when the child, who had strayed 
from the silent and meditative family group toward a 
ssnall garden gate, leading through a close to the 
high road, suddenly made her appeasance, leading, or 
rather dragging by the hand, a sturdy urchin, of|iear^ 
ly her own age—sunburnt, tattered, but with large 
dark eyes peering out beneath his black dishevelled 
curls, which afforded grace and, vivacity to his coun¬ 
tenance. 

** Here is a petit honhomme, who 803^8 he is hungry,’* 
said Manette, forgetting her disgrace in the interest 
with which she pleaded the cause of her newly found 
acquaintance. ** May I give him a portion of my sup¬ 
per?” 

** Thou wouldst always be sharing thy supper with 
one vagrant or another,” replied her mother reprov¬ 
ingly. **Where didst thou find this boy ?^let him go 
—turn him out of the garden—he is no playmate for 
thee.” 

** No playmate, but so poor—so very poer—and so 
ragged and hungry—that, for the sake of mercy, dear 
mother,” (even the child had too much tact and deli¬ 
cacy to utter the word charity in the hearing of so 
miserable an object.) I beseech you send him not 
forth again to the road, till he has eaten and is satis¬ 
fied.” 

** And what is be doing in the road f’ rejoined hre 
father in a hoarse voice. 

** Begging, no doubt—perhaps stealing!” added thw 
old grandmother in a fretful voice. 

•* Neither begging nor stealing,” persisted Manette, 
with some degree of firmness; ” but sitting patiently 
beside his poor father and mother, who are resting 
themselves, and^i think, weeping, under the hedge 
the orchard.” 

** Trampers, on their road to Havre.” interrupted 
the old father; and probably intent upon robbing the 
orchard.” 

^ Robbing the orchard!” ejaculated little Manette, 
her heart swelling against such an accusatiem; ** whea 
*tis a poor, infirm, shattered, one-armed sailor.” 

** And what is thy name, child 7 ” said her father, 
somewhat mollified by this description, and addressing 
the boy. 

** Eustache!” replied the urchin, firmly, but in a 
foreign accent. 

** Eustache whatV* reiterated the younger FrosUa 
with gradually awakening interest * 

But the boy only shook his head in reply, and 
seemed to turn towards his friend Manette for an ex¬ 
planation of the question. The little girl, howevei; 
was no leas at fonlt than himself only, when tha 
Digitized by ■oogle 
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a rn Wyia dr u r Ch»tac^^ repcatetf, in Ttroken rrenck. Iiis 
migitoA compkint, rtiat he ww hungry, very hungry, 
ihe HD longer scrupled to appe&T to the hospitsliiy of 
ter perents in his behalf She felt that an ** Eds' 
tMhe,** descended from whatever stoci, could not be 
turned away hungry from (he door of (he Froe- 

•• Fetch in your father and mother, rtiy little man,” 
•aid her father, insensibly relenting, as he gazed upon 
(he proud bearing of the fine little feHow. “Or, stay 
—<he does not appear half to understand us)—do you 
go forth. Manetie. into the road, and bid these people 
make their way into the kitchen. There is broken 
meat enough at Trots f resnea to put heart into an 
etd sailor and his wife, for a league or two of their 
load across the country.” 

And Manetie needed no second injunction- In a 
moment she was through the garden, the meadow, and 
leading back towards the house the object of her un¬ 
taught benevolence. But she bad no mind to conduct 
her proteges to the kitchen. She could not help flat^ i 
taring herself that, when her parents discerned with 
their own eyes, the maimed and distressed coodiiion 
of the father of little Eustache. they would do more 
in succour of his wants than throw him a few morsels 
of meat, subsiracted from the portion of the house-dog. 
On pretext, iherefire, of bringing the wayfarers to 
meet their child, she managed to guide them diredly 
to ihe spot where ihe Froslin family sat united be¬ 
neath the spreading ash tree. 

The child had not, however, prepared herself for 
half that was to follow her manoeuvres. As the limp¬ 
ing sailor approached the family group, an old mas¬ 
tiff forming one of the ancient guardians of the farm, 
suddenly leapt from his accustomed post at the feet of 
(tie old man; and instead of fulfilling the general ex¬ 
pectation of a furious attack upon their suspicious 
looking visiter, crouclied whining to his feel, licked 
his hands and ragged veslmenls; and, when encour¬ 
aged by ihe stranger’s apostrophe of “ Toi, au meuns, 
Bobonne, tu me reconnais r jumped almost into his 
arms, with barkings and whinmgs of recxignitioa and 
tenderness. The attention of Eustache was thus di¬ 
rected towards the countenance of their mysterious 
guest; and it needed only a moment’s scrutiny to in¬ 
duce him to fling his own arms around the neck of 
the dismembered sailor, while he exclaimed, in sob¬ 
bing accents, “My brother—my dear, dear Syl- 
vain!” 

Again a few seconds, and the poor wanderer was 
clasped to the bosom of his gray-headed father; while 
Ihe decrepit Madame Froslin surveyed, with impas¬ 
sioned emotion, those grievous changes which the 
chances of war and the vicissitudes of foreign climes 
bftd wnnight upon the person of her youngest bom. 

“ And he is still ohiy in the flower of hit age .'’’she 
again and again exclaimed to her 4aughter-iii-law—• 

“ only-six-and-thiriy, if he live till Michaelmas: yet, 
M you see, so grievously has the poor soul been dis¬ 
figured, that the very mother who bore him can 
scarcely recognize the flae gallant young fellow whose 
imprudence forced him to quit a quiet house, and 
rusk into the perils and mischances of a sea-faring 
life.” 

“ Not a word now of impradence,” interrupted the 
trembling voice of the old faibot. 

“ Not a word more of imprudence,” repeated the 
Joyous br«)iher, who found hi^ own troubles obliterated 
by the delight of once more clasping his youth’s com¬ 
panion to hiB breast: and, at the same raoroeni. all 
turned their «yes towards the female companion of 
Sylvnin, who had retired to the back ground, and was 
■ileniiy but tearfully caressing her little buy; on which 
Sylvain, replying wiih a proud voice to their mute in¬ 
quiry, announced^* 4Vy io(/e, and my son;** and 
Eustache was instantly by their side, and leading 


them forward to receive the beiredictfen of (be di 
people. Se engrossed, indeed wee he by this weB- 
motived effort; that not for a single moment did it ee- 
cur ID him thqt the little stranger was come to ftas- 
trate his own children of what had been so ho,m. 
teemed their inheritance. His heart was wina Is- 
wardk (he dark-eyed woman, so lovely and so yeoi^ 
even in the extremity of distress; and towards boy 
whom Manette's humanity had been so prompt to re¬ 
store to (he enjoyment of bis rights. 

“ Why surprise us thus?—why misftrut us (ht»r 
cried he to his new sister-in-law, as he placed her on 
a seat beside his wife. “ Why not at once rush senas 
the threshold of Trois Fresnes, and take among m (he 
place so long vacant ?” 

“We were in no plight to present ourselves at your 
gate,” replied the beautiful stranger, in imperilMl 
French. “ We should have been repulsed by yoar 
servants; and Sylvain decided that we should tarry 
till nightfall by the yvay^ide, ere we knelt down to 
demand (be blessing of his parents. But ny boy mm 
famishing—we had not tasted ieod since moroiog, 
and”- 

“ Where is he—where is he ?” cried Etntsce, look¬ 
ing round for his little namesake. “ Ah ! Manetie m 
wiser than we are. My girl has carried him off to 
supply him with a hearty supper.*' 

And off he set, in his turn, to see a plenteous board 
spread for the wayfarers, and to order the farm ser¬ 
vants out of the way, (hat none might pry into his 
brother’s misery. And happy, indeed, was the re¬ 
united family when that ni^t they wit at meat, Gs- 
tening to Sylvain's recital of his escapes from the ho^ 
ricanes of the Western world, only to fall into ths 
hands of the pirates of those unquiet seas—of hb le* 
capture with the hordes of Buccaneers, by the imperial 
flag of the Brazfls—of his long imprisonment and pi¬ 
ling labour under the scorching sun of La Plata—sod 
finally, of his escape and flight, favoured by (he sf 
fectionale zeal of a lady of the land, who saw sad 
loved the European captive, who deserted all to be 
his companion, and whom he now presented lo the 
gratitude of his own family, as his IsabeTIs—his wiis 
-^the mother of his noble boy. Together, he aakL 
for three long years, they had toiled in one ef theinoil 
sultry mine districts of Chili, to procure means of 
reaching the coast and obtaining a paraage to Francs; 
and she, who, in the first instance, had abandoned 
name and fame, riches and comfort, to be the wile sf 
a fugitive, had laboured wUh her sod hands, and giv¬ 
en her tender loveliness to the withering fervour ofs 
meridian sky, to further the projects of her bosbaad; 
so that Isabella, though still beautiful, in the hisitrsff 
her large eyes, and the blackness of her glossy hail, 
wa^ old beyond her age—olive-hued beyond the deep 
complexion of her country. And though, at the cimi 
of supper, and the exciting narrative of her busbaod 
a brilliant carnation tinged, for the flrst time (or maig 
months, that soft brown cheek, Madame EusiacW 
was secretly of opinion, “ that the foreign woman, vr 
lady, or whatever she might choose to call hendC 
was as black as the Queen of Sheba, and no grstl 
beauty after all;” for Maneite was already inwardly 
hurt by the ejaculation of her old father-in-law, ihsl 
afler all, it was fortunate enough that neither ef hk 
three sickly grandsons survived, since now there war 
once more a stout and benliWUl “ Eustache” lefspn* 
sent the Froslins of Trois Fresnes! 

This momentary jealousy subsided, however, when 
she found herself called upon to do a woman’s pert 
in equipping the destitute stranger, fhim her ward¬ 
robe; and when, on the morrow, she hehvld Madame 
Sylvain arrayed in Normaa costume, and admired tbs 
raven brilliancy of the tresses she had herself asustad 
to roll into a chignon under her coif, after the iashitt 

of her native province, the almost girlish uaivtti with 
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fsrftwWi "wli* the first Id mafce *pt)rt of the 
cn^trdnett of tier appeonnce in her new habiliments, 
ind the s^ood earnest with whirh the set about aMing 
BMernid fiustache in the househnld tasks, which this 
sodden accession to the family imposed upon all its 
members, won all hearts to her eause. TThe old peo* 
|de, indeed, were wholly taken up with the beauty 
and forwardness of the grandson, who seemed miracu- 
leusly vouchsafed, by Providence, to relieve the ap¬ 
prehensions of their declining years; of seeing their 
time-honoured name extinct in the land; white Eus- 
ticho was reverting, with hit brother, to reminiscences 
of the past, and a thousand projects fur the future ; 
among which, not the least editing, was a pilgrimage 
of the united familf to the rfirine of Notre Dame de 
Bon Secours, in the neighbourhood of Havre, with the 
motive offering of a arlrcr ship, to fulfil a vow which 
Bylvaki admitted fainnelf to have laade in the great 
feril of a Caribbean bunticane. 

And now the frtted calf was slain, and the neigh- 
boors railed in. AH was joy and festivity at Trois 
Fresnea; and Ihtle Eustaehe and Manette danced to 
getber upon the green sward, whilst his parents sat 
Toeounting, for the hundredth time, their hair-breadth 
escapes, their toils, and privations. The our^ of the 
▼Hlage—who, having been summoned to consecrate 
the silver frigate, (procured by commission, from one 
of the best artificers of Quai dee Orfhrrte) took part in 
file fete and the discussion—was learnedly question¬ 
ing the wanderers concerning the miiiera! and bi>ta- 
nicat products of the outl?indish regions they had visit¬ 
ed—^rho modes of their religious faith—the fashioning 
of ^eir meats, drink, and raiment; while the old Nor¬ 
man fiifhefs demanded, in their tarn, a description of 
file ParmpM, the wild horses, and the Iomso ; and their 
^vus and daughters strove to extract news from the 
scaseefy comprehensible french of Isabella, touching 
fitose fhr-off lands, where the very pebble stones are 
emeralds and diamonds, and the fire tongs of beaten 
ailyor. 

After a short period, however, these diversioiis aud 
pleasant gossiphigs gave way to the sober business of 
lifb. Sylvarn, unable, from his infirmiuea, to reassume 
bis former active occupations in the farm, was deputed, 
by the oommon accord of his father and brother, to 
ineaiefe over its book accounts and bargains, its chaf- 
foringa and measurings forth; and once more old Froi- 
fin signified to his mo sons the order of partition 
which was to mark out their portions of inheritance. 
Bach was well content Heartily had the brothers 
toyed each other iVom their childhood; and, in the 
intprim of Ihehr separation, both had deeply suffered 
—Byivain in the flesh, Eustaehe in the spirit; and 
Sytvafn was now a maimed man and infirm—and Eus- 
lache had the memory of the three foir babes he had 
toet, still haunting his happy homestead, and subduing 
liim to a moderate frame of mind. | 

Manette had just attained her loventK year, and 
her young cousin was two years younger, when tliese 
singular events brought them together under the roof 
of their ancestors. But little Eustaehe, bold and brave 
as a lion, and framed in Herculean mould, had the ap¬ 
pearance of being even older than the girl; and they 
had not played together six months among the fiirni- 
fields, and along the wooded steeps of the cdle, when 
bid Froslin whispered to his wife—“ The lands of 
Trois Fresnes will not, after all, be broken up. The 
curfc tells me it wift be easy to procure a dispensa¬ 
tion—the children doat upon each other—may we 
survive to behold (hem man and wife !’* 

Nor was the prayer less cordially echoed by the pa¬ 
rents of Eustaehe and Manette. It would have been 
diflicult to say to which mother which child was dear¬ 
est. Madame Eustaehe was always fancying she de¬ 
tected m the boy the features and qualities which 
ini^t hove gracra the tons she had lost; while the 


sWset and feminine dispesfciens Of fb# gertOfOut Ml- 
iipite accorded better with those of her foreign aimt 
Than with the more homely habit.'* oFherown mot he r ; 
for Manette wus, according to Wordsworth's Interpre¬ 
tation—a lady of nature's making; po ss e W ed of» 
thousand lively sensibilities, a thousand gnicVs of de¬ 
meanour, inspired by her Imbiinal comimming wifo 
the flowers and birds, the woods and waters. Hfir 
Braxilitan kmiwoman was the first female of genfie 
birth with Whom she had been on habits of intimacy; 
and Cordially did they ciing to each other, and very 
readily did the Norman niece acquire the language, 
the songs, the love of that distant country, to wht^, 
spite of herself, the thoughts of Madame ^vam we r e 
ever straying. Dearly as she loved the husband for 
whom she had sacrificed so much, and the son who 
would willinfly have sacrificed all to her, Isabella 
pined mwardty, amid the humid glades of graaiw 
Normandy, for the paibhing skies and parched sanra 
of her native seil. She missed its wild gafhart, ita 
luscioos fttiitt, its gorgeous flowers, its apMKng te- 
sects, its bright-whifed birds—she missed hs flowint- 
hearted children— 

Soub made of Are, and children of the pug. 

So cheerful was Ifae, and so affectioftate, howev^, 
in their family circle, (hat none could fancy or believe 
she was pining after unattoinaHle enjoyments; and 
Sylvain’s wi^o .'-.mk under a rapid decline, ere any, 
save her young niece, supposed her to be ailing. The 
death of the foreigner produced a wider chasm in the 
circh of Trois Fresues than could have been antici- 
pted. Her great piety, her gentleness, her untllected 
sdoption of the habits of life of her husbamfs famny, 
had endeared her to alt. Even the old peoj^e re¬ 
garded her with iht sort of admiration to he laViehiid 
on some rare and costly ornament unexpeoiedty at¬ 
tained; unconsciously they felt her tones, geaturea, 
sentiraenis to be superior to their ewn; and when ska 
had departed, Trois FVesnes seemed braved of sooM 
heavenly saint. 

The old people did not long survive her—Within 
a few weeks of each other, and a few months df tra- 
bella, the aged FVoslins to^ their place, side hf sldk, 
in that comer of the village cemetery long appropriated 
to their race; and the last wi.shes of the old former 
were found lo b® strictly in amn'dance with the fimt 
—that the estate of Trots Fresnes should be exaefly 
portioned between bis two sons, and at some futura 
Tima, re-united by the union of their oflspring—a pio- 
jeci in which all pert'res coincided. 

And now the little household, once more, and hope¬ 
lessly dismembered, grew sad and sorrowful. Yeung 
Eustaehe, having attained his eleventh year, was 
despatched to a school at Caen, for a .smattering of 
j education; while Manette, already thirteen, and, in 
appearance, verging towards womanhood, began 4o 
lend effectual assistance to her mother in the adroiniis- 
(ration of her uncle's dairy-farm. 

[She was not handsome, but the soul of genomaity 
and kindness, with a head of hair (hat almost ooropea- 
sated for her lack of personal attraction in other ra- 
spects.j 

So passed the days, so pa8.**ed the yrars, at Trail 
Frcrnes; Eustaehe and bis wife, exclusively occupied 
with the adminUtration of their temporal affairs; with 
the joy of adding louis-d'ors to their store; of driving 
a hard bargain with the purveyors, their customers; 
or an easy one for some new cl^ or coveted nook of 
lancJ, which their savings enabled them to add to thvir 
estate;—and Sylvain divided between,his tendeniM 
for the memory of hia wife and for ike living ton 
had bequeathed him. He felt, indeed, that hit mlr- 
mities were gradually bearing him down io the^gnie^ 
aiid repined not qt a prospect which prohllied th ro- 
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wit* Him with Inbella; bat it tended in tone degree, 
to inepire him with tbe'deeire of life, when, u yeong 
Emtacbe edveneed in years, the wOdnern and posi- 
tieenev of his disposition seemed to render him pecu¬ 
liarly dependant on parental guidance. Nay. some¬ 
times, when the niece, who so aflectionately tended 
the eld sailor in his ailments, was lending him her 
ana to traverse the meadows, or visit his cattle in 
their closes, he would whisper to Manette his appre¬ 
hensions that, at some future time, her household hap- 
lunees might be impaired by the impetuosity ef his 
son. But the young girl would hear no evil speaking 
touching her cousin, even from the lips of his father. 
She had always a kind word of extenuation for his 
faults or follies—a word of fend reminiscence for him 
who, in his babyhood, she had been the first to guide 
hack to the home of his ancestors: for him who, in a 
few short years, would be to her all in all—her prop, 
her stay, her comforter, her lover, her husband! 

At last, the excesses of Eustache attained a height 
which Qould neither be concealed from his father, nor 
extenuated by bis little wife; and, in spite of Manette's 
whispered remonstrance to Sylvain—“ Remem tier, 
'dear uncle, it was the severity with which my grand¬ 
father visited your own boyish ofifences that drove 
you forth to exile, and proved the origin of so many 
misfortunes; be merciful, therefore, with Eustache, for 
his sake, and mine, and your own;*’ the father of iho 
only son would hear el nothing less than ahenating 
liim from the neighbourhood, by placing him for a 
year or two in a commercial counting-house at Hdvre, 
under a rigid master, with a scanty stipend and allow¬ 
ance, so u eflectually to repress his tendencies to fol¬ 
ly and extravagance. For the best sake of his son, he 
neolved to dispense for a lime w*ith the comforts of 
his society; even though aware that his own days were 
numbered, and that he must shortly bid adieu alike 
to the niece who ministered to his happiness, and the 
■on who neglected it. 

, It was on the eve of Eustache’s departure for Ha- 
▼ie—a place which, to the apprehensions of a coun¬ 
try girl like Manette, present^ all the perilous se- 
ductioiw of a great metropolis—that the two ceusina 
were wandering together among the thickets of the 
c 6 te, which had seen them grow up together in com¬ 
panionship so familiar; ond Manette, who bad now at¬ 
tained her seventeenth year, could not repress her 
tears, on perceiving that the joyous boy found it im¬ 
possible to conceal the delight with which he antici¬ 
pated his removal from the harsh restrictions and te¬ 
dious monotony of home; nor was it till, at the close 
of a wild expatiation on the pleasures awaiting him, 
he turned to claim the ever ready sympathy of 
his cousin, that Eustache for a moment conjectured 
she could be either pained or alarmed by his infatua¬ 
tion. 

• ••***«* 

A long, long kiss, impressed upon the fine open fore¬ 
head of his betrothed, was the reply of Eustache to 
her remonatrances. You do not think all this, or I 
would never forgive you,'* was his fervent rejoinder. 
*• Well, do you know, that not all the practised graces, 
not all the charms and accomplishments in the world, 
would weigh with me against one kind word from 
your lips—against one tress of this bright chesnut 
hair, which I love so dearly!" And, unrolling the 
long chignon of poor Manette, which, in the closdness 
of that dear embrace, had eseaped from beneath her 
cap, he gave to the sunshine a luxuriant profusion of 
waving and glossy locks, which the choicest beauty of 
tha city might have been proud to possess; and which 
even Manette, bumble-minded as she was, sometimes 
contemidated with triumph, from their having, at 
times, drawn forth the admiratioo of her cousin. And 
now he insisted that she should bestow upon him, as 
a parting pledge, oae of the beautiihl tressi s whieh he 


had disentangled fooBs the rest; arid AfanetlarelaiMd 
to the form, cheered, if net comforted; aiwl oa tbs fol¬ 
lowing day, the Diligence ef Hdvre earned off fiaai 
Trois Fresnes, Eustache and his baggage; and, sgta, 
a wide chasm appeared in the circle of the fora. 

The first event, alas! that cama to divaiiify tkt 
even tenor of the family proceedings, was an appeal 
for a heavy sum of money from Eustache lehiifiitker. 
He admitted frankly but penitently, that, for tha first 
time, be had suffered himself to be enticed to tkt 
gaming-table, by companions, who, by foir laetu w 
foul, had entangled Mm in embarrassments, nsir^ 
doubling the amount of his folber’s yearly gains; tad 
Sylvain blazed forth at the demand. It aArded, how¬ 
ever, some comfort to poor Manette, that, having besn 
hastily employed by her father to read the letter bet^ 
ing the Hdvre poet-mark, which communicatad this 
disastrous intelligence, she succeeded in calming dowi 
her uncle’s fury, in time to prevent him from render- 
ing public the disgrace of his son; arid, throwing ber- 
self at her uncle’s feet, she implored him to conceal, 
from the displeasure ef her parents, for her sake—fiw 
the sake of the niece he loved—llie imprudeoos of 
him \%ho was to be her husband. She assured him 
ihaiher faiher, already bitterly incensed sgaiiutEui- 
tache, miglii be tempted to break off their engage- 
menis, on discovering his future son-in-law to be a 
gambler; and. eventually, managed to coax old Sfl- 
vain into despatching the necessary sum to the oflendr 
cr, and employing herself as an amanuensis to com¬ 
municate the intelligence;—for Manette wu firmly 
persuaded that ber cousin's penitence was nnewt; 
that this first offence would be the last; and very great 
was her amazement, and grievous herdiaappoiotmeoi, 
when, within six months of her uncle’s geoerooa n- 
crifice, there came a second letter, acknowledging 
similar errors, enclosed in one for benelf, praying bar 
to uphold the confessions of his fault by hM influenee 
with his father. For a few minutes, Manette was in¬ 
dignant; but, on a second perusal ofEustache's epistle, 
the words, ** My dear cousin —** my own Manette*’— 
found to be 80 often repeated, and to assume so foir s 
grace, when endited in her cousin’s now firm and 
clerkly handwriting, that she resolved, instead of fol- 
filling his commission, and forwarding him pehtioa 
with his father, to supply the needful sum from funds 
of her own; not that Manette was a hoarder—her 
hand was as open as her heart waa benevolent—bat 
her old grandmother had one day beatowed upon ber, 
in a fit of jealousy of Madame Eustache's intsrferencs 
with the administration of her affairs, a bag of g(dd 
pieces, the fruits of her spinning, with a charge tbst 
she would apply the money to the purchaae of boow- 
bold linen, whenever her union with her couain might 
render necessary an extension of the establishment it 
Trois Fresnes; and Manette felt that she could not bet¬ 
ter appropriate the gift of the old lady than by rases- 
ing from disgrace a grandson who had been the otyeet 
of her idolatry. She sent him, therefore, every lins 
in her possession, drained the last piece from herpmss. 
and retired to rest that night, content that, on the fid- 
lowing night, the pillow of her cousin Eustache would 
bo no longer sleepless. And this time, Manette fislt 
reassured against all possibility of the recurrence of 
a fault which had brought such cruel anxieties, and 
such a weight of obligation on tha heed of the cul¬ 
prit. 

For some time, indeed—for soore than a ymt ensu¬ 
ing—^her favourable auguries seemed destined to ful¬ 
filment. No further demands for money, at lesst 
reached either father or cousin; and, if the fotber felt 
somewhat grieved at heart, by the application smdi 
by Eustache, en two succeasive occasions, for permis¬ 
sion to spend hit sesson of annual carnival lestivitf i 
with a friend at Caen—instead of returning, eooord- 
ing to French custom, to pass them in the boaomof hii 
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in[li)y<—die teiniti end iniiniittionf ef certain of their 
Ian friendly neighbora (who had often brought m- 
■onra to the &rm of the miadoinga of her couain) put 
her pride upon ita guard; and ahe waa careful not to 
betray to her parenta or uncle the exceas of her mor¬ 
tification. Even when, within aix montha of the pe¬ 
riod fixed fat their marriage. Eustoche at length con- 
deacended to viait Troia Freanea, to paaa a few daya of 
hia Yacation, Manette waa far from aatiafied with the 
alteration wrougl^t in her future bridegroom. He had 
acquired, indeed, the art, tone, and habita of a gentle- 
BULii—-&r too much ao, ahe thought, for hia future poai- 
tion in life; but he had alio acquired a aort of auper- 
eiliona nonchalance^--^, amile of auperiority, a heartleaa 
gallaniry of demeanour—efibrding a pitiful exchange 
fi>r the wild, warm-hearted impulaea of the Euatache 
of happier timea. To their approaching onion, during 
Ilia abort atay at the farm, he never, once alluded— 
Beyer aought her in private—never recurred to the 
peat n ever touched upon the future. Hia aole anxi¬ 
ety, aa ahe rapidly perceived, waa to gat away from 
home; and deaolate, indeed, to Manette, were the aix 
montha following thia diaappointing, hope-withering 
viait; ao deaolate, indeed, that the events which follow¬ 
ed scarcely aeeraed to startle or distress her. It was 
her uncle, it was her father, who raved and reviled 
the rebel of their race, on the receipt of a letter from 
Eoatache, acquainting them of his determination to 
follow a mercantile career, in preference to submitting 
to the drudgery of the farm; and of “ hia deep regret 
that eircumatancea of an unforeseen nature must pre¬ 
vent him from fulfilling his matrimonial engagements 
with his cousin.” 

Even Eustache. however, reckless aa he waa, had 
not calculated upon all the consequences likely to 
ariaa from thia abrupt disclosure. He had anticipated 
iwnonstrances, revilings, menaces, but he did nut, for 
m nioment, conjecture that his father, long ailing and 
infirm, would lie'stretched a corpse beneath the roof of 
Troia Freanes, within twelve hours of the receipt of a 
communication that seemed to threaten desecration to 
ita walls! Nor did his uncle, in replying to the auda¬ 
cious epistle, which had overthrown every hope and 
expectation of the Froelin family, scruple to acquaint 
hie graceless nephew that he might consider himself 
the murderer of his father! 

Meanwhile, Manette was far more deeply afflicte<I 
by witnessing the fate of the uncle she had so tenderly 
loved and served, than by the blow which had fallen 
on herself. Not only had ahe long prepared herself 
for such a termination of her ill-omened beirothment, 
but a private letter from Eustache, despatched at the 
acme time with the more formal communication to hia 
fomHy, almost reconciled her to the event " Ma¬ 
nette !” he had written **be1oved friend—beloved cou¬ 
sin—^pity and forgive a wretch, who, among the snares 
and miseries with which hia own vices have encem- 
pOBsed him, experiences, at this moment, no pang so 
bitter aa that which arises from the conviction that he 
baa inflicted suffering on youixelf. I will not venture 
lo express a hope, dear eouain, that you have never 
loved me—^loved me far, far beyond my deserts! No¬ 
thing but the tenderest love could have inspired the 
nngelic patience with which you have borne with my 
offences. But let me rather pray you love me still— 
to love me aa a friend who esteems your virtues—aa a 
binsman who would devote the last drop of his blood 
to defend you from injury. When last we met, I waa 
olreody entangled in miserable engagements, of an 
origin too degrading to reveal to one so good and pure 
m yoaiaelf—engagements extinguishing all hope of the 
completion of those ties from which I had long de¬ 
rived my hopes of happiness. Such was the motive 
of my seeming estrangement; such the motive of alter- 
otkm of manner, by which I strove to excite your die- 
gwi. Mqr the attempt have prospered may you 


have been prepared for the cruel communication I am 
now under the necessity of making to my family! I 
do not ask you to plead my cause. The indignation 
and reproaches of roy father I shall bear without a 
murmur. All 1 implore of you is, to think ef roe aa 
little harshly as you can; that, at some future time, I 
may pretend to your forgiveness, and perhaps claim a 
place in your regard, as the truest and most devoted of 
your friends.” 

That the generous Manette could close her heart 
against expressions such as these, was impossible! 
She heard throughout the whole household execrations 
lavished on her cousin. She heard him termed 
** parricide” by her father; and as she bung over the 
senseless remains of the unfortunate Sylvain, could 
scarcely refrain from echoing the accusation. Tet, on 
her own account, she cherished not an angry thought 
against the companion of her youth; and when, on the 
morning appointed for the burial of the dead, Eus¬ 
tache, apprised by a letter from her father of the fotal 
catastrophe produced by his misdeeds, rushed in—pale, 
haggard, desperate—to preside over the ceremonial of 
the day, Manette could scarcely refrain from throw¬ 
ing herself upon his bosom, to whisper words of conso¬ 
lation, and assure him he had yet a friend. 

The solemnity in which the unfortunate young man 
had now' to boar a part, exercised, however, a sort of 
tranquillizing influence ever his despair. While lis- 
teaing to the prumises of eternal lifb voochsafed to 
those who die in the Lord, he felt less guilty. His 
father was not yet wholly lost to him ; he indulged 
the hope of winning, by a life of virtue, restoration to 
the forgiveness of bis parents; and thenceforth be¬ 
came indiflbrent to the menacing looks of bis uncle, 
to the contemptuous frowns of Madame Eustache. All. 
that need bring him into further contact with his un¬ 
forgiving relatives was, to tender to them, forpurchasei 
the estate which he had resolved to abandon—to en¬ 
treat a parting interview with his still beloved cousin 
—and then, away lo the thorny existence he had 
created for himself, the discharge of his debts, and the 
cajolements of a paramour he despised! 

But of his own destinies, Eustache was never more 
to be the arbiter. Ere yet the corapony of neighbours 
was dispersed, which had assembled to assist in the ob¬ 
sequies of the unfortunate Sylvain, in presence of the 
cure, the bailli and chief notary of the village, Eustache 
Froslin, as head of the house, siimmoned^the young man 
into council, and cited him to produce those family 
vouchers which might entitle him to succeed to a moie¬ 
ty ef the farm of Trois-Fresnes, the certificates of his 
own birth, and the marriage of his parents. Sylvain 
had left no will, npr any other memorial of the exis¬ 
tence of a son; it was, consequently, only by the pro¬ 
duction of the attestations required by the laws of the 
land, that the young man could make good his claims 
upon a single acre of the property. 

At any other moment, the accusation of illegiti¬ 
macy, which now, for the first time, reached him, in 
hia uncle’s express assertions that the marriage of his 
father and mother had never been legally solemnixed, 
would have irritated Eustache to madness. But now 
he saw in it only the vengeful retallatieo of an uncle 
who. having long purposed the reunion of the family 
property by a marriage with his daughter, seized upon 
the readiest mode of evading his disappointment; or 
rather, immebed in sorrowful reflections on the event 
ef the day, he scarcely comprehended the extent of 
the evils awaiting him. It waa only when the man 
of the law, answering the invitation of the P^re Froe¬ 
lin, read aloud the artielesof the National Code, which 
clearly proved that the young man could not establish 
the shadow of a claim upon the patrimony of his fa¬ 
ther, thet bis ire burst ; and, hurrying hinuMlf 
from the amembly, was about to precipitate himself into 
the fields—whither er on what desperate quest he knew 
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tt whu the geatla haml of a woman was laid npoo 
Ikir tim, and he felt himself drawn, unresistingly, into 
die chamber of his cousin. 

"1 Imow all, dear Eustaohe,” whispered Manette, 
taking his hand in hers; **I know that they seek to 
oriong you of your inheritance, on pretence of aveng¬ 
ing my injuries, and increasing my dowry. But it is 
not by idle fury that you will do yourself justice. Strive 
to recover the necessary papers. They must exist. 
My aunt, who is in heaven, was not one who would, 
have lived on, smilingly and contented, had not the 
benediction of the church been on her marriage. Sail 
Ibr the Brazils, cousin; search, and desist not*’ 

“ Alas, alas !** interrupted the young man, the tears 
dropping from his face at sound of the endearing 
sweetness of her voice, “ you speak of this as if it 
were easy of accomplishment But how, situated as 1 
am, could 1 undertake such a task ? I have a helpless 
child—1 have the mother of that child, more and leas 
to me than a wife—and scarcely one pitiful coin to 
purchase (bod for them during my absence, or forward 
my own undertaking.” 

Manette clasped her hands in despair. For the first 
time she regretted the generous improvidenco with 
which she had already lavished her little store in 
pampering the vices of her cousin; and began to 
blame herself that the industry with which, onfinding 
her coffers empty, she had set her spioning-wheel at 
work, to repair the threatened want of napery fur her 
marriage household, had not been productive of more 
•ztensive results. Five webs of the finest cloth, how- 
over. were already laid by in her chest, fur which she 
hoped to find ready purchase; and, by economizing her 
little birth-day and fete-day gills from her father, she 
had amassed a sum of about five and-twenty louis, 
which she now basteped to place in the hands of Eus- 
licbe. 

Take this,” cried the, ” for present needs. About 
as much more I shall shortly be enabled to send to— 
l^^our family, if you will afibrd me an address to 
which the sum can be safely forwarded. Trust to me, 
•ouain, that during your absence, all in my power 
should be done for their ceraforta. But that all. alas! 
it littlo; and you must judge for yourself as to the 
pmdence of undertaking an expedition under circum- 
atancas and prospects so precarious.” 

But young Froslin, whose impetuous nature was 
inflamed to madness by the sUgma ao unexpectedly 
flaed upon him, hesitated not in his judgment. With 
the aid of his kind cousin, every thing appeared feasi- 
Uw He protested that, with a few louisin bis pocket 
ho oeuid work his pessago out, obtaia, in all haste, 
^ needful documaota, and return, within thi>eo 
months, to claim hh inberitanco, and renew his en- 
thwriastic acknowledgments to the most generous of 
women. Deli^^ oouid mdy ii\juro his cause. He 
would instantly depart for Havre, and from Havre set 
oail by the first opportunity, leaving to dte marqy of 
Manette his child and ita mother. 

Such were the projects, accordingly, with which he 
departed from Trois-Freanes;—and, while the elder 
Eustacira took possession of the dismembered moiety of 
the farm, and received the congratulations of his ueigh- 
houia, whe had been easily won to bis parly by die- 
gust at the excess of his nephew, the younger depart¬ 
ed from his native country; and Manette,satisfied that 
the unfortunate objec4s of her care were, for a time, 
■eeure from want, began to take her measures for the 
fiiiure. It happened that a rich coueinef her mother’s, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Evreux, had often 
claimed a visit from Mademoiselle Froslin; and now, 
that her hand was known to be free from eogagements, 
a pressing invitation was again despatched; and her. 
foiher, ho(ung her attention might be distracted from 
the recent disasters of the family by a short abeence 
I ron home, and perhaps by the devotions of the hand- 


aomaaon and Iwir of Imr OMiiB, LeelMOft^MoaaM 
the prqjeet Even Manette, aotuatod bgr viMsi#fhM 
own, acquiesced in the plan; and BeoaEnolinaeaMlM 
her to Evreux, little siiapeoling that bar oeMewhH 
capacious trunk contained the fruits of his danghtwii 
housewifely industry for the last twelvemontha, whiah 
she had made up her mind iodiopoee offbr tbe hmail 
of the distressed family of bin nephew, b proved no 
easy matter, however, for the young heireei, vigiknl^ 
watched and courted, to put bw des^into eaeoatiafti 
The family she was visiting occupied a consideralde 
farm about a league from the town, and eeneiated <C 
an elderly couple, who rarely quitted homo, and m 
only son, who, aAer Manetie’s domesiioation andw 
their roof, appeared to have become as littie k)eam» 
tive as themselves. AU she could do, waa to iritl 
for an opportunity, when Isidore Liecleraq might be 
compelled by business, to absent himself for a day; sal 
this happy occasion having stt length prceenled iteelfi 
she no sooner saw hiB»d|Cipart than she petitieiked hm 
relatives to allow her the attendance iA one of the 
damsels, named Augustine, toamist in the eaeoolMi 
of some commissions in the town. 

Madame Leclercq, having vainly advised her hk 
relative to defer her project to some future day, whew 
Isidore might oiler himself as her escort, re^dy 
sented. She even tendered the useof the stout Normen 
pony, on which she was accustomed to perform her 
own marketings at Evreux; and right glad wm 
Manette. when, with the bedizened and heppy fosed 
Augustine trudging by her side, and her puek^gi 
■trapped on before her, she paced info the busy app¬ 
earing little what any might think of her mede of |i^ 
oeeding, so its otyect proved tuccemfid. 

** Pardina! Aous voilA bven Mtmtdk 

ManetU,'* qried her lightrbearted atlendawt, aeihlf 
approached the suburbs— “Bee, if k be not thm foaami 
Marchi aujc Cheveu* of Evreux and I lo hove for¬ 
gotten it, ihie bleroed morning!” 

“You mean the JIarcAd ouo CA e r o ua , ” mplied 
Manette, attributing the biandef toihe paiowdiakMl 
of her eo mp anieo. 

“ASram, nenniT pereisted Anguetine—^Iheee am 
no horses in the cam ! 1 mean the HAiE-FAtn. «Bntl 
forgot that Ma*m8eUe.is a Wranger in Evmnx: aai» 
maybe, don’t know that, every spring,about Whilram 
tide, aU the poruquiera of Paris arrive iu J d a rm e nd y, 
to buy op every fine head of bairlba|jr een Iqy-thtir 
hands en. The great ladies at aouru it seems , am 
envious of the rich ehignoms of the gills of Nermemly 
ood Brittany ; and cannot foncy that Gad Almighiy 
deignsd to make us better loolung ihawaur neighbemi 
ibr any other puipom than to sell them ell we havaiw 
our power to trkk them out—siUy ereatiira»^-4K 
their iballs said junkeiiiigs. And se, Ma’aMoUe, Iho 
poorest among us, who happen to be out of pIeoe» aeo 
often glad to obtain a nwnth’s meale, by m arb foaiig Iho 
very hair of our heeds lo buy breed for oomdvaoae 
our parenJa.” 

“ You do well,” replied Mademoiselle Frmiag 
gravely. “ After all, what aignifiee a heavy roll of Aaiw 
unless to soake our .heads aohe, end take up oar time 
in the care of it?” 

“ Ah, Ma’asalle I even you, little ee yoa cam foi 
such things, would ikh be so fond of giving op year 
fine gloeay chestnut cAigeori—en ell long, if it ie ow 
inch,” retorted Augustine ; “ more pertieulerly, eimee 
Monsieur Isidore, our bendtome young naetor, p mt a em 
that it is the longest and finest in Aormeiidy. WalU 
well! It dof someiiiaeB serve ta make me lami^ 

, to think that the trapesing ooart ledtee are e hligo d la 
borrow their beauty from us poor viUagem, and thnfo 
perhaps, soraergqy Duchem is flaunting baeifln 
his Majesty the Eiaperor’e throne, iriehed aut imm 
wig that grew oat af the heed of my aousia, BafoiiW 
the girl who lendo the foimer’e fowls yo n dhi, m 
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lllMii IMiiw v^ilhktMv wm fM Ukm 

mm h*! httv Otiy amudet^ 

tUm Maimmilm, if mjt mmth Bttbmt, maid bat siasd 
ib«i lb* in*^la4jvift Mp mdm ^ad Iht- 

btfewi, and &1 m CDris, and claim her oWn agdi»r' 

** Better pOrchaM ftvMn the living/' replied Manette, 

^ tlmn wear, aa many are known to do, the apoils of 

U^lir 1-»?-- 

Wv mmww^wKwww^T mwrnfr mw^ cnw wtiMi^wis laiv 

fine ladiea ^ Paria, are said to he shorn from the 
henda of oorpaea, while the damps of death lie heavy 
in their dim treaaea!" 

But the conversation of the two damsels was now 
internipted. They Had' reached* the adarket-place, 
where, anwmbled in their holiday aiiire, stood groups 
of peaaant-girla, waiting to expose their heads of hair 
to the chaflering of the spruce Parisian merchants; 
while, here and there, eome: filniy Jew strove to form 
Hall the bargain, by mnhifig; hilaeeif middieHomt he^ 
Iwixt ihe rich hair^dtemar oC the Rue 9b Honem. 
and the simple Ceuchoian in he# coif. The hBjwrt 
and sellera were already ih actlwa. tadis: the gtai^ 
with their high cape laidasidui ecposins to- the ratin#. 
ef the merchants theit long, glistaosiiQ^ lecka; some 
with a panting and meriiftadair aa ihe.notifHi: of thie 
firtnl resignation of their amaetionst;. oihei* smiltfig 
broadly at the notion of eaiebaii@«n|| that whioh, like 
the summer grass, musti needs spsing. and flouaish 
again, for bright silveFcrewus, tongibiaend permanent. 

[Mflinette at length founds a shop, wheee she seld 
her merchandize for six. hundred Ic^cs,] 

** I could wish the >;(Niag lady had besn disposed 
to enter into a negotmtion. with ws rather thnn) with 
you,** observed a well-dressed mau, who, unobserved 
of Manette, had been a bystander, while the draper 
was counting out his money ; and, on her turning Wiih 
a look of diNsaiisfaciion towards the interloper, a hw 
Words of explanation fVom her civil customer served 
to introduce the stranger as his brother—a celebmtrd 
Parisian cnefftur —one of the chief supporters of the 
Hair-Fair of Fvreux. 

** You do not suppose, mem cher Edouard** observed 
the linen-draper, with a facetious smile, “ that a young 
lady of the toumure of Mademoiselle would eonde- 
acend to disfigure herself, in order to embellish your 
wig-blocks in the Chaussee d*Antin V’ 

** I suppose nothing/* replied the peniqoier, with a 
lirofOund bow, stilt tvisting a professional eye upon 
the beautiful chestnut chignon, revealing itself below 
tho rich lace-cap of MAnette. “ 1 only mean to say 
that, had the young lady been disposed to part with 
her hair, (which hafiperis to be the exact shade ot 

that of the beautiful Countess de C-, a greet 

ftvourite of a certain illustrious perf*«»njigc, who, 
Imving lately lost hers by a fever, has cominiioiDried 
mo to makoi her half-a-dozen coeflfures of the sanie 
cplour.) 1 would willingly give a handsome sum for 
her chignon.** 

“ I am not, I own, disposed to part with my hair/' 
replied Manette, gcK>d-huinouredly ; “ never' he I cm, a 
time migAt come whan—1—in short, I shall be great¬ 
ly obliged to this gen deman to afllird me the lueans 
^ writing to him, in case 1 should ever he inclined 
to profit by his obliging offer;”—and having Bncer- 
liliiiod, by O glance towards the door, that Augustine 
was tiK> deeply engaged by gaping at the market, and 
Ceriding her pitny, to take note of what was psPKing 
within. MftdemoiseHe Proelin proceeded to unfold, to 
tho admiration of the fiishionable corffeur,, the im 
mense length of her loautiful chevelure; and a con 
ditienal bargain was struck between them, that 
should she, at some future time, incline to dii>poee of 
it. Monsieur Edouard would readily become the pur¬ 
chaser. 

And now, her riches in her pocket, and the main 
object of her visit to her cousin Leclercq happily ac 
CMDplishfd. Manette was in all haste to return lo 
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iTse^FiwM A Hid» thMib aha fisuml bstftlfipi Idipi 
diigmsroat bem#^ fimm baitiBg* on quitting Cvtput. 

^ peremptoiily declined tbe overtures, uf tstdomand hie 
; iuMity fev hei hand, hei heart was ittasa with iisel^ 
for she badaltaady despatched w».die deatilaia family 
the means of existence for the period of her consin'e 
absence. 

^7haS teffw^ eS lengtlr evptred-, bausssrei^ an^ an¬ 
other month, and he return^ not! It was in vain 
that Manette Froslin deprived herself successively of 
all her little peiaoiuil Omameots—of her clothes, of 
the needle-work which the toiled many a long win¬ 
ters night to compleie^ihat miglk w secretly dis¬ 
posed of for the benefit of the family of Eostache. 
Still did they lack and^sufler h>mger; till, having ez- 
, hausted. WX her aaMHUves* dw neble-spirited girl, on 
leacHtng fbaw the priwitn eemmunications she bPd 
established WitIhHawv.ihatIba miserable ol^ectof her 
coasin’asediicttea psui.eraklng'under a deep decline, 
thsewb hamelf upwr tho- h i n d n ew of her parents, and 
ireplomd, their assistance, and." charity Ibr the dying 
. womam Tbe> Brice* put by her fiitber and mother on 
' their aRquieecenoe, was* however, too heavy to be 
\ paid even by Menatiei They exacted her promise 
Mr unite herseir.atne dnient period, with their rich 
' kdiisinam Isidoce Leolencq; and she felt the sacrifice 
‘ to> l>e impossible. It was iis vain she reronnstroted 
wifitt, implored, and represented the cruel urgency of 
tho case—P4re Froslin was inflexible. ' 

A singolar change of appearance soon became per- 
cep ible in the heinese'of Trois Fresnes;—a single 
our! of ohestnut hair waved on either side her fine 
• pill forehead; bui her rich chignon was missing! 
Wjihmauy a bitter reproach did her angry parents 
qpofeiion her coiK-erning the disappearance of this in- 
(!t--,>cn'‘abIo accessory to the Morman toilet; but 
Mcr.otie remained obstinately silent; and, amid all 
th' ir n videgs, her countenance was cheered by a 
git ..'in of mournful satisfaction at the certainty that 
the wants of the expiring woman: had been relieved 
by the receipt often louis from Monsieur Etiouard of 
Paris. Fora time, therefore, she wa» relieved Atom 
ihc necessity of renewing her appeal to the compas- 
t-'i' a of her father and mother. 

.Nor was there further occasion for-the attempt At 
the moment the price of her gencrooe sacrifice reached 
HAvre, Eostache was striving to soften the agonies 
of death for one whom he had arrived- in lime to 
suppitrt with his presence in her lasv moments. The 
kindness of his coii«in was made known te him by 
lh(«e dying lips; nor could the intelligence lhe*> ah 
though he had failed in the essential object of his 
voyage, he had been raised to wealth and indepenp 
dence as the recognized heir of a rhildlew brother of 
his late mother, suffice to arrest the progress of pit^ 
longed disease. 

Reicaseil, by this melancholy event, fWmt his dtf’ 
‘ grading entanglemcntH, and sobbed info n sadder and 
a wilder man, Eu^rache suffered six months to elapse 
before he presented himself at Trois-Presnes; and the 
lore he entertained for his notije-minded cousin rrmit 
have been great indeed, since it hod enabled him tu 
overcome even his resentment against his nnefe and 
‘ Madame Eustnehe. Conscious, perhaps, that they hid 
Koine plea for their animosity, in the desire ib'avenge 
his desertion of their child, he disposed him.^'eTT, as 
<ar as po<«ihfe, to amicable foeiings; and, in, the 
course of a day or iw when seated once more be*- 
fore the well-known fireside, and holding the hand of 
Maneite, (who had already promised to become a 
mother to his little Isabella,) he frankly coincided iq 
his gentle ctjusin’s prY>poBaI, that—bygones should 
' be bygimcs ” 

The wedding was a merry wedding—lh» mar¬ 
riage a happy marriage; and even now. that Rfanene 
Fruslin'a glossy tresses have regpiued more than half 
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IlMir ftnner kngth, Mikl til thtir Ibmier bctatf, Eat* 
ladit—who htt inherited the princely fortune of hit 
Brmiilitn-uncle, end replaced, with tparkling geoit, 
the gold croM and ear-ringt the formerly tacrificed 
for hia Mke—protesti that hit belofed wife never 


leehed to fair in hia eyet at when the afatit, fohk 
eurlt nnntled cloaely round her alender neck, edriUh 
ing a eilent but aflhciing record in hie eyet of hm 
errand of womanly mercy to the HAUt-BItaiR tr 
Evasux. 



What a glorioua climate it ourt. What delightful diveniiiet of weather; what agreeable alteratioDeof alr 
motphere; what charming changes of clothing are we constantly subject to. To-day the sun rages and “Siriai 
m road to-morrow a cold north-eaater requires the protection of an overall; next day the rain in torrenia 
and on the following there is a refreshing hail-storm. No wonder we are such a hearty, robust people; m 
wonder fevers and agues are unknown among us; no wonder we sufler so little. Bravo—the United Siairo! 

Samuel Simpkins is a comfortable ciiiaen. He has his chop daily, and his standing rib of a Sabbath; and 
once in a fortnight he indulges himself with a pint-bottle of Sherry. Helias accumulated something pret^ 
from his earnings, and he is not unwilling, in a reasonable way, to enjoy it. Mrs. Samuel Simpkins his a 
possioQ for display. She loves to excel her neighbours in every thing. If they procure new articles offoni 
tore, her house most instantly be renovated. If they appear in new dressed straightway she goes to the nan- 
toa-maker. She has also a penchant for pedestrianiam, and of a fine afternoon she may be seen pcomaoadiflg 
Cheanut street in all the pride of conscious excellence. 

The recent spall of rainy weather was a sad damper to Mrs. Samuel Simpkins. For more than a foitnig|bt 
she was immured in her bouse, as close as a Nun in a convent. Her feet, as she prettily expressed it, had 
become as stifiT as sole leather for want of use; and she might just as well have no clothes as to have no chance 
of showing them. Her Leghorn she had worn but once; her painted muslin dress had not lost ita firat folds; 
and the lace cape, for which she paid a price that made even the good-natured Mr. Simpkins look grave, bad 
never adorned her shoulders. Every morning did Mrs. Simpkins note the indications of the weather; every 
morning did she anxiously consult the weathercock that flourished on the chimney-top of her oppcaice neigh¬ 
bour ; and every morning the eternal north-east, with its accompanying drizzle, made her almost cry with vaz- 
atioD. Happy woman was Mrs. Samuel Simpkins when at length she espied a gleahi of sunshine. InatanCly 
the determine to enjoy it; and her loving spouse was solicite^to *Tetch a walk." Decked in her gayest ap¬ 
parel, while Samuel sported bis new while panties, forth sallied the comfortable couple, attended by a train sf 
little Simpkinses. Chesnut street was traversed from its eastern to iu western boundary; Second afreet was 
explored; and the depth of divers confectionaries even fathomed. Never had Mra. Simpkins been more gra¬ 
tified with an excursion. But alas! pleasure is never allowed to be perfoct. Just as our party were retun- 
ing, full fraught with satisfaction and sugar-candy, the rain began to fall in torrents, and before Mra. S. coull 
obtain • ftieodly shelter the glory of hor apparel had departed. The Leghorn flapped its wings in disnwi, 
while a stream of thick, unctuous paste, flowed upon the splendid lace cape, and stiflfened k ‘With the atarck 
extracted from the bonnet. The new dress hung shapeless about the Umbe of ita portly wearer, and covered 
were the ahoes and stockings of the matron with an unseemly coat of mud. Even the equanimi^ of Mr. 
Samuel Simpkins was disturbed; and as a loose brick, upon which he trod, threw upon hit nether gannents a 
masB of filth, be was heard to utter a naughty oath, whereat he himself shuddered. 

Since that unlucky day Mrs. Sqpiucl Simpkins has not ventured across her threshold. The weather, dro 
way%, is like a dandy, not fit to be trusted; and she ir endeavouring to persuade her good man to remove to the 
west,*' where, as she has been told, there is nothing but sunshine. Mlt*s not very agreeable, to be aare,** 
as she aafely remarks, “ to have oor brains knocked out by a rumpussing Indian, but even that's better than 
living in a place where the city councils can’t manage the w’eaiher. If people have to pay taxes they ooght 
to be taken care of, and not have their clothes spoiled before they l»ave bad a chance of showing them.** Af 
for her part, shq don’t mean 4o submit to it, no hoW: especially as the seats are taken from Fnmklio Sqiiar% 
«p<Mi«ludiibenMdtaritocGaiioiia%«ftarhwniiiUe<. Digitized by - ‘OOQ C 
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FYDGET FYXINGTON. 

BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


The illuftrioiii Panglost, who taught the metaphf- 
■ieo>tlieologOK»0inolo<nigology, at, the Westphalian 
chateau ef the puissant Baron Thundertentronckh. 
held it as a cardinal maxim of bis philosophy, 
fue iaui eat au mieux; that ** it's all for the best** 
i^angloss was, therefore^ what is called an optimist, 
and discontent was-—to use the favorite word of the 
■lang whangers—repudiated by him and his follow- 
ere. This diMitrine, however, though cherished in the 
abetract, has but few disciples out of the domain of 
Thundertentronckh. The world is much more ad¬ 
dicted to its opposite. ** All’s lor the worst** is a 
▼ery <»mroon motto, and under its influence there are 
thousands who growl when they go to bed, and growl 
still louder when they get up; they growl at their 
breakfast, they growl at their dinner, they ^rowl at 
their supper, and they growl between meals. Dis¬ 
content is written in every feature of their visage; 
and they go on from the beginning of life until its 
close, always growling, in the hope of making things 
hetter, by scaring them into it, with ugly noises. 
These are your passive girumbletonians. When the 
caeCle wte on fire, Sir Abel Handy stood wringing 
his hanfls, in expectation that the Are would be civil 
enough to go out of itself. So it is with the passive, 
He would utter divers maledictions upon th 6 heat, 
hot would sit still to see if the flame could not be 
seolded iflto going out of itself. 

The active grumbletonians, however, though equal¬ 
ly opposed in practice to the metaphysioo-theologo- 
coemolo-nigology, are a very diflerent race of 
mortals from the passives. The world is largely in¬ 
debted to them for every comfort and convenience 
with which it abounds; and they laugh at the inqui¬ 
ry, whether their exertions have conduced to the ge- 
Deral happiness; holding it that happiness consists 
chiefly in exertion, to which the passives demur, as 
they look hack with no little regret to (he lazy days of 
paaloral life, when Chaldean shepherds lounged upon 
the grass. The actives are very much inclined to 
believe that whatever is, is wrung; but then they 
have, as an oflbet, the comfortable conviction (bat they 
are able to set it right; an opinion which fire cannot 
bum out of them. These restless fellows are in a vast 
najorlty; and hence it is that the surface of this earth¬ 
ly sphere is such a scene of activity; hence it is that 
for 80 many thousand years, the greater part of each 
generation has been unceasingly employed in labor 
and bustle; rushing from place to place ; hammering, 
mwing, and driving; hewing down and piling op 
BKmniains; and, unappalled, meeting dseasc and 
death, both by sea and land. To expedite (he process 
af putting things to rights, likewise, hence it is that 
whole hecatombs of men have been slaughtered on 
the embattled field, and that the cord, the faggot, and 
the steel liave been in such frequent demand. Sec¬ 
tions of the active grumbletonians sometimes difler 
about the means of making the world a more comfort¬ 
able place, and time being short, the labor-saving 
process^ is adopted. The weaker parly is knocked on 
the bead. It saves an incalculable deal of argument, 
and answers pretty nearly the same end. 

^ But yet, although the world is a good many years 
eld, and the ** fixing process*' has been going on ever 
since it emerged from chaos, it seems that much yet 
remains undone, with less space to do it in. The 
actives consequently redouble their activity. They 
have called in the aid of guri|x>W(ier and steam, and 
in this goodly nineteenth century, are kicking up such 
a terrible dust, and are setting ihiogs to rights at such 


a rate, that the passives have no comfort of their lives. 
Where they heM in nations, as in Mexico, the hcti^ee 
cluster on their borders, and set things to rights with 
the rifle, and when they are solitary amid the crowd, 
as among us, they are fretted to fiddleatrings, like 
patient shaft horses with unruly leaders. They are 
environed with perils. In one quarter, handles of 
stately mansions are brought thundering to the 
ground, because the last generation put things to 
rights in the wrong way, and in another quarter 
thousands are going up on the true principle. Be¬ 
tween them both, the passive is kept in a ccmstant 
state of solicitude, and threads his way through piles 
of rubbish, wearing his head askew, like a listening' 
chicken, looking above with one eye, to watch what 
may fall on him, and looking below with the other, 
to see what he may fall upon. Should he travel, he 
is placed in a patent exploding steamboat, warranted 
to boil a gentleman cold in less than no time ; or he 
is lied to the tail of a big steam kettle, termed a loco¬ 
motive, which goes sixty miles an hour horizontally, 
or, if it should meet impediment, a mile in half a se¬ 
cond. perpendicularly. Should he die, as many do, of 
fixo-phobia, and seek peace under the sod, the spirit of 
the age soon grasps the spade, and has him out te 
make way for improvement. 

The passive grumbletonian is useless to himself and 
others: the active grumbletofiian is just the reverse. 
In general, he combines individual advancement with 
public prosperity; but there are exceptions, even in 
that class; men, who try to take so much care of the 
world that they forget themselves, and, of course, fail 
in their intent. • 

Such a man is Fydget FyxingtcMi, an amelioration- 
of-the-human-race-by-starting-from-first-principlea phi¬ 
losopher. 

It rained heavily on the night of Friday week- 
Few were abroad, save Fydget Fyxington. The wa¬ 
ter nished down in torrents, and he sought shelter in 
the mouth df a hogshead, which lay on its side, where* 
in he crouched in the attitude of an Egyptian divinity, 
bis chin resting on his knees, and his hands clasp^ 
around his ankles. He scowled fiercely at the stonn, 
and said: 

** Nothin’s fixed, no bow. Our grand-dads most a 
been lazy rascals. Why didn’t they roof over the 
side walks, and not leave every thing for us to do f 
1 ain’t got no numbrell, and besides that, when it 
comes down, as if raining was no name for it, as it 
always dues when I’m cotcbed out, numbrells is no 
great shakes, if you’ve got one with you, and no 
shakes at all if it’s at home. My jacket is so wet. I’ll 
be sewed up; perhaps die, and have Aic jadcH wrote 
a (op of me, which means defuncted of toggery, not 
imprevious to water. Its a pity we ain’t got feathers,, 
so’s to grow our own jacket and trowsers, and do up the 
tailor^’ business, and make our own feather beds 
which would be a great savin’—every man hit own 
clothes, snd every roan his own feather bed.—Now, 
I’ve got a suggestion about that—first principles b|fing 
us to the skin—fortify that, and the matter’s done. 
How would it do to bile a big kittle full of tar, tallow, 
beeswax, and iogen rubber, with considerable wool, 
and dab the whole family once a week T The yoong^ 
'tins might be soused in it every Monday morning, antT 
the nigger might fix the elderly folks with a white 
wash brush. Then there wouIdnV'lte no bother a 
washing your clothes, or yourself, which Isst is an in- 
veinion of the doctor, to moke people sick, because it 

lets in the cold in winter, and ihjo heat in summer; 
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wlMOkOttur nyi that up the poTOtuee. and keep 'em 
oht Beeidet, when (he new in?eniinD. waia tnrt« ai 
the kneee, or wore at the etbowa^ jaet toll the niggerj 
to pot on the kittle, and gi?e 3roii a dab, and you’re 
patched elick—and to that whole ooba o’ people^jl 
mightn’t stick together like figs, a little sperrits of tor- 
pontine or Ulhamgp might be added to. make ’om.dry 
]ikaia.hpiiao-afisa. 

Twould be nice ior aojcrs. Btaiid ’em all of a 
jornu and. mhoewaah 'em blue or red* naif they weret 
a. fence* according to pattesn. The gia’rals might 
look on tOr see if ii wasdone aooording to Gonler: ihe 
oap’iaa might flourish the brush, and the oorpulars 
canty the bucket. Daodiea could fix theroaelveo all 
sons, of straaJked, and all soru of csolota.—Whan the 
perterials is cheap, and. the making, don’t coat no* 
thiag* that’s whatl aaU economy, and. coming as near 
asiamhle.to.fim principles It’s a batter apty* too,.of 
kaeping^out the tain than my t'ether plan of flogging 
paaplhv when, they’re youn^ to mak» their hides hard 
and waterpcoofi As good licking ia a sound first priof 
cipla fee juvaoilei, biu they’vja gpt a projudioa agin 
it 

isn’t only jjustnilea that’s po^judioed. The 
world ia full of it. and though I’ve so mneb to do, 
phuming its. good, I can’t aU^ to my own buaiaeas; 
it net o^ won't support me. but it tjreals me with 
despise, and. unbecoming (reedery. ^ow, 1 waa used 
siofiU about my univemal language, which every bedy 
can undemtand, which makM no noise,, and which 
don’t convolve no wear and tear of the tongue. Ifs | 
the patent anii-faiigue-anti-consumptiun omnibus lin j 
guisleiv to be done by winking and blinking, and 
cocking your eye, the way the cat*fishea maki' 
Fourth of July orations. I was going to have it in¬ 
troduced inCuQgress, to save the expense of anchovic. 
and more porter; butt'other day I tried it on a feller 
in the street; 1 danced right up to him. and began 
canoBuvering my/lay lights to ask him what o’cloc:k it 
was, and I’m blowed if he didn’t swear 1 was cniz\. 
op fist and atop debate, by putting it to me right 
at ween the eyes, so that I’ve l^en pretty well bund¬ 
ed up about the peepers ever since, by a feller, ioi> 
who couldn’t understand a simple idea. That Wits 
worse than the kick a feller gave me in market, be 
causcu 'cording to first priori pies, I put a bullowot y 
sasainger into my pocket, and didn’t pay for it The 
'riginal law, which you may see in children, says wheit 
you ain't got no money, the next best thing ia to grikb 
and torile uflT. 1 did grab and tortle, but he grabb il 
ms,.and 1 had to torile back agin, which always burtn 
my feelin’s and stops the march of mind. He wonldii i 
hw me ’lucidate the simple idea, and the way Ik* 
hauled out. the sassinger, and lent me the loan of 
his foot was werry sewers. U was.unsatiHfactury, oiid 
discombobberative, and made me wish I could fiiid 
out the hurlin' principle, and have it ’radicated.” 

The watchman, %gho had long been searching 
about to discover whence the muimuring sounds of 
Fyxingum's voice proceeded, at Usi felt in the hogs* 
head with his stick, and caused our hero to say 
“Ouch!” which in ths vernacular, meana that the 
sensntion ia too ac/iie to be agreeabla. 

** Bey! coma out of that!—•ypu’re in a bod bon.” 

" No^’m ia a barrel.” 

matter—getting into another man’s barrel, un- 
bakllownsl to him, in the night time, is burglary.” 

** That's because you ain’t up to first principles.— 
Kianp yoor stick oot of my ribs — I’ve a plan so there 
won’t be no burglary, which ta this:—No man hstve 
no more than he can use, and all other men muMl 
their own business. Then, this 'ers barrel would be 
mine, while rmnn it, and you’d bo asleep^ 
“Sonney,” said the Ch^ey, with, imprasaiva so* 
Isnnity, “ I'm afeard you're-a logo4ogie. You talk 
aei( your lespaot lor CliulmNiraad ethos natiul end 


venerable institatioiia was tantamoont to a yeij 1 
l^ou’mn inrettsi^ and wouldn’t mind knocking nw 
down aa flnl aa a- paacalis, if so be as yon oould ran 
away;—worse than that, you wouldn’t mind voting 
agin no nt the nent election.” 

“ We don't wont electkmo. I’ve a plan fiir dmag 
wiihofU Inwannd publicofikow i ane iy win feiinl hsi 
own buaioesi» and support me, whiUi.i ovonno him* 
i can fix. it” ' 

Sonney, tbengk I feel as if 1 was jpat pK fin* 
must be took up fer contempt of enuxt, aodmeilin^ 
in a barrel. You\e no respect fer functlonarin an* 
respect fer me, who am, aa 1 may say, dry- anom in- 
ho wbolo wasd; you sort of cot a pieco ont of thm 
common vtal l^ your logp-fegieitm in. wontiag m 
’bolish Chorloffs, who gpvem the aatkm* wbonlfen 
dag watch, ^has the President, Ihe. Bla|iiC«Cnn** 
gpBsa and the Coaocila, ase turned in,, or at aim jra 
ty» Youimnat toddle to. the watch’oa” 

“ We don’t want a waleh’us,” said ]Fyid§0t Wpmtm 
IQD, rising to bis feet. 

“ Yea we do, though. WhaCs to hecoini of fento 
tioonries, if there wasn’t no waichfnar* 

This, was mther a punling queatim 
paiisod; and finally said: 

*• Why, I’ve a plan.” 

“ What ia it, aooney—is it lo^ f^e T 
“Yes; it iipaeu e listing institutions,.” roaxod Vgn» 
ington, tripping up the venerable Charley, andssahInL 
hi« escape; the ouly one of his plans that ever am 
twired the purpose. 


the contemplative barber. 



In this age the “ school master is s broad chimnny-^ 
sweeps engage m ieari,ed d.sruMKuu ol the heavwmp 
and their mysteries, and fish-women are prefemkl- 
the remotest clawificationa of natural hialory. Tito 
tailor cuts his cloth by a role of roatheroaiicn; tlm 
hatter ia akilled in the acaenca of phrenology; Ifeo 
shoemaker regulates ilie t-ise of hk customeFn feet 
a deep alody in statuary. A barber of our aoqiwamo- 
nnee has rather a strong inHinaliun to metaphysics 
and he is constantly engaged in the abstruaeat spr owlli 
ns. Acemiomed to Sfdttting hairs, he cavilr 
every thing, and he has satisfied himself that his tlnw« 
lies' are the only inje revelations. Ih one o# hto 
inuaings the other day, forgetting be had^a beadiii fefiw 
handa, be very delitierately; but imeoRsefoiiaiy, dip¬ 
ped oflTa piece of his customer's* nose; for which llto 
was incontinently knocked down—a fete ttaftf 
blockhead richly merited. 


TommjK^—T he mysterious 
Umughimiiinoaod. Draihfe itomi»awi wgiiadmifeyhltpfe 
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A HUNTER IN A CRITICAL SITUATION. 



0Mrk. forward I Nimrodi of tbe chase, 
ThrnuRli bus'' and briar, hedge and thicket ; 
Look danger boldly in the face, 

With neck or nothing!” that’s the ticket ? 


Go It, my tight one I bere’ra Iaaf4> 

None than roy prad could e’er go fMlorj. 
But. hang it, up this awkward sleep. 

I’ll surely me^t some dire disaster! 


Your horse's ardour never check— 
Dasb on, wjth spirit unabated ; 
Who cares a ftg for broken neck. 
Or ki and shoukler dislocated ? 


Come, take your leap, and never sUhs 
T hough those are awkward places, rot ’Mil 
ni lay a be* you’ll reach the top. 

And very shortly find the bottom. 


I 


MORTALITY; OR, IN AT THE DEATH. 



What heart from sorrow can refrain 
At tiM oad spectaole before uat 
Ait iWNor shall that nag again 

Follow the ibz-hounds in full chorus. 

Witlitall his> blood and all hts bone, 

He, spite of his illustrious bockcra, 
ilusi (aU hia ipertiog proweua done) v 
Bwcoinad lilideM la the kaackec'a 


Hones are mortal! so we learo*— 

That they, like men, must haae Ihoir dliih 
It is bat meet we ahow' concera 
When contemplating their deoaf. 

Never again o’er five-bar gale 

Shall he triumphantly be dashing; 

And you. Idrid masler, mourn his fate— 

He never mart will feel yo«i laah ti ^ 
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LE REV 

TRANSLATED AND ALTE 

It wai iiiid*d(iy.^A ftp on tho dram anDOonced • 
new ordioanoe, and a crowd of idlera of the village of 
Rejenak aarrounded the public crier.—We have trana* 
lat^ Iho' ordinance, word for word, which ia aa fol- 
Iowa: 

Not for from the village of Mokofkino was found, 
this 21at day of November, a dead body, of thia de- 
acription:—Sex, maaculine; eyes grey, skin white and 
aleek. noae long and a little twisted, hair light cheat* 
nut, beard shaved, about forty-three years old. stature 
five feet eight inches, complexion light—^The Tribu¬ 
nal of Rejenak wishes to know to whom the body be¬ 
longs, and if the parents, friends, or the rightful own¬ 
ers thereof be disposed to reclaim it they are desired 
to addreas themselves to the aforesaid village, where 
an inquest shall be made to that effect, and justice 
done according to law, in such cases made and pro¬ 
vided.** 

Three weeks elapsed, and no one reclaimed the 
body. 

Then the xagiedalel departed for the village of Mo¬ 
kofkino in order to terminate his inquest He was 
joined by a ph 3 mcian, and the greffier Sevastianitch. 
The seignor of the village received them with distinc¬ 
tion, and as the grtffier was compelled by the duties 
of his office, to pass the night near the body, previous 
to the investigation, he sent for a supper and a bottle 
of brandy, infused with a stomachic to excite the gas¬ 
tric juices. 

Sevastianitch. fully impressed with the importance 
of his pffice, prepared his papers for the morrow, and 
being a true Russian, he drank long and strong; and 
while drinking he recalled his ebscure birth, and his 
fortune acquired by scrupulous probity, which no one 
could deny; but what did that matter f He was rich, 
and cared not a straw who questioned the means by 
which he had become sa He was by no means sin¬ 
gular in this particular. 

His redactions continued for a good hour; he bad 
swallowed the last quart of his liquor, and was about 
visiting the land of dreams, when he heard some one 
beside him pronounce the following words: 

**Ivan Sevastianitch, I come humbly to beseech 
you”— 

The words reminded Sevastianitch that he was the 
public functionary, and according to his custom, he 
took pen in hand, and set about writing with great ra¬ 
pidity, and slightly raising his head, without turning 
his eyes, he repli^ in a drawling voice, ** What do 
you desire ?*’ 

** You have required, in the name of the tribunal of 
Rejensk that the proprietor of the dead body found 
at Mokofkino, should present himself, and raalve out a 
clear title to the same.’* 

** Very true.” 

Leara then, that the body ia mine, and that I now 
put in a formal claimL” 

** Very true. I wrote that down. Go ahead.** 

** Is it not possible that it can be restored to me forth¬ 
with?*’ 

** Restored! Humph! Let me hear the evidence. 
Can’t decide without evidence.” 

** You may depend upon my gratitude. When I say 
gratitude, yon understand what I mean.** 

** Very true. Was the defunct, then, yOur domes¬ 
tic T 

Ivan Sevastianitch, the body is my own proper 
body. Propria persona, ns they say at Rome.” 

** Veiy true. Go ahead.” 

*‘You can 6gure to yourself bow much I suffer 
wUhout a*body. We sometimes see a nobody who 


ENANT. 

RED FROM THE FRENCM 

foncies himself somebody, but I do not belong to foil 
dass. Will you, tben« assist me, and above aU be ex- 
peditiOosr* . 

**A11 that ia very possible; but there is some diflioii|- 
ty in dete/mining the affiur promptly. It ia necessaiy 
to find out the mqrka; to subpoena the witnesses, prove 
property, make out process, andaoqn. However, if 
the parly interested should be willing to grease a lit¬ 
tle—you understand?” 

** Rest satisfied on that score. Only return me my 
body, and I will cheerfully sacrifice fiAy rooUes.” 

At those words, Sevastianitch raised bis face, pu^ 
pie with wine, and seeing no one, he cried aloud, 

“ Come in, then; what’s the use in standing oirt 
there?—you’ll take cold.” 

” But 1 am here already, close to your elbow, Ivna 
Sevastianitch.” 

Sevastianitch trimmed bis lamp, robbed his eye% 
and perceiving no one, muttered ** What the devil! 
am I blind, then f—I do not see you, sir.” 

**There’s nothing astonishing in that How can you 
see me while I have no body f” 

I confess I do not understand a word of what you 
are saying. Just let me have a glimpse of you, for 
seeing is believing, youlcnow.” 

** So be it lam under the necessity of asaking my¬ 
self visible for an instant; but 1 assure you that it will 
give me a great deal of pain. Keep a sharp look oat, 
for I shall vanish soon.” 

Suddenly in an obscure corner of the chamber, e 
vague figure was indistinctly seen; it appeared, mi 
suddenly vanished, like a young and timid man who 
enters a ball room for the first time, is desireus of ap¬ 
proaching the buxom damsels, but fear seises hin^ bo 
shows his foce, betrays his timidity, and retires as soon 
as possible. 

Excuse me, sir,” exclaimed at the same tiaae, fko 
same thread-like voice; **1 beseech you to excuse am; 
you cannot imagine how hqrd it ia to appear wiibouK 
a body. Let that suffice; restore it to myself aa soon as 
possible, and I repeat the fiAy roubles shall |e forth¬ 
coming. Honor bright” 

** 1 have every disposition to serve you, air, but I as¬ 
sure you 1 do not comprehend you. Have you a po- 
titioa prepared r* ^ 

" A petition! 1—how conld I poaaibly write it 
when 1 have no body. Pmy, do me the fovor to draw 
it up yourself.” / 

” That's more easily said than done, sir. 1 repeat 
that 1 do not understand a single word of all you teve 
said,” replied the greffier. 

** Begin, then. Only you writer and I will dielalo 
to you.” 

Sevestianitcb took a sheet of stamped paper— 

” Tell me, if jqu please, have you a name—a Chrifr> 
tian name—What is your profession, and your lankf* 
I call myseli Txveierlei—John Louis.” 

” Your rank, sir f* 

** I am a stranger.” 

Sevastianitch set down on the stamped poperafoiw 
said in large letters the usual formula; blundering, 
nevertheless, at the hiersglyphical name of the pei^ 
tioner. 

” To the tribunal of the Police of Rejensk. The 
petition of the stranger Saveli Jonlouieas, of noUe ex¬ 
traction”— , 

** And what next T* demanded the greffier. 

* Write exactly as 1 dictate.-^Now, tbe% 1 

have”— 

** You have ? What neitf—a large Ntate f* 

** No, na—1 have the unfortunate waakneas**— 
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*Ti yitld to 0 l»rilwr dtmMidtd tboffeffior; **it 
iMft alwajfo ao with ; it k nj amioblt woiknaw 
^t m oonmofi to all gnat man.*’ 

. ** Bat BUM ia doI oonuiion to all; I hare tho miibr^ 
taaato woaknaaa to walk out of aay bodjr; wbofoaa 
thof only aomotimao walk out of 

** What, tha davil!" axolainad Saaairianitch, throw¬ 
ing down the pan, ** walk out of your body 1—but vou 
wiah to play tha fool with roe, I think/’ 

** 1 aanire you I tall you tha plain truth.—Write on. 

. FiAy rooblaa for a petition ia a very handaoma oompli- 
■Mnif and fifty more when you have arranged my afi 
finra, ia not to be aneazad at” 

Sevastianitck aeized hia pen again. The voice ecMS- 
tinuad, while he proceeded to write— | 

** On the 20ih of November 1 travelled along the 
great road of Rejenak, in a kibitka (a kind of chariot 
or covered aledge) journeying on my own private bu- 
aineaa, and aa it froze haid enough to aplit the rocka, 
and aa the roada about Rejenak are deteiiable”— 

*Oh, lor that air. I mpat ask your pardon/’ exclaimed 
Savaatianitch, ** I cannot aat down any peraonalitiea of 
that nature^—^There ia an ukase againat inaerting per- 
aooalitiea in peiitiona.” 

** I agree.—Write aim(^ly, then, that the cold waa 
80 violent that I feared it would freeze my very aool. 
and aa 1 had a atrong deaire to get to bed aa aoon aa 
poeaibla. I waa unable to control myaelf, and, accord¬ 
ing to my evil cuatom, I eacaped from my body.” 

** Miaerecordia!” eiclaimed Sevaatianitch. 

** Corapoae youraelf, and go on. What would jron 
hate me do, if I am controlled by thia habit it ia no¬ 
thing to any one else, you know.” 

** That’a true,” repli^ Sevaatianitch. ** Every man 
hM a right to jump out of hia akin if he pfeaaea. Well, 
what then f” 

** Write, if you pleaae, 1 eacaped from my body, 
after which I placed it snugly in tha interior of the 
kibitka, and arranged it in such a manner that it would 
not fall. 1 tied tha hands with the rains, and daparted 
for the relay, in hopes that the horses would arrive 
there, guided by their instinct” 

** It moat be allowed, air, that yon have acted in 
this matter in a manner unworthy of a man of cool 
foflaction,” said the greffier. 

** 1 was too cold to reflect coolly,” replied tha other. 
** Arrived at tha relay, I clambered on the stove to 
warm my soul—1 waited tha hour at which tha horse 
should arrive, and I descended quickly into the court, 
bat neither horse nor body arrived during tha whole 
night. Tha next morning, at day break, I hastened 
with all spaed to the place where 1 had leR my kibit- 
kn, but there also 1 found neither horse nor b^y.—1 
■appose that my poor inanimaie carcass was thrown 
by the jolting out of the 'vehicle into some ditch, and 
ainca gathered up by the Ispravnik ,* and as for the 
horse, he doubtless followed the track of the road. 
After having searched in vain for three weeks, I 
learnt that it had been publicly advertised by the tri- 
banal of Rejenak, by which they called upon the /»wn- 
•r of the body to appear, in consequence of which, 1 
pny the tribunal to restore tha carcass to me, and to 
nnderatand that I am the only rightful owner and 
legitimate proprietor of tha same. I further pray the 
nforeaaid tribunal, aa a matter of right, previously to 
plunge the body into cold water, in order that it may 
tbaw. In case the body has received any dantage in 
its foil, or the cold has occasioned any injury, they 
should get a surgeon to patch it op, and make it wliole 
again, according to law.—In teetimony of which 1 
hereunto fix my hand” — 

** Well, why don’t you sign then f’ aaid Savastya- 
Bitch, “ Here’s the paper.” | 

** 1 sign ! That’s easily aaid. I have already told ; 
you, that at thia moroont 1 have neither arms nor 
hands with me; they are still attached to the body.— i 
Riga for bm.” 


I ** No, DO* I thank you,** rapUad tha graflfor, ** that’s, 
a little too strong fora BDan in office. Thera ia no pra^- 
cadent of that kind, and it is prohibited by an ukaao ta 
raoaiva petitions not written in the prescribed fomM; 
my profesaion obliges me to follo)^ strictly tha esta- 
bliah^ forms : and consequently I cannot sign, unless 
you know not how either to read or write.” 

** It is just as you please—sign alone.” 

And Sevaatianitch wrote—** Take Dotioe that as tha 
petitioner cannot write, 1 have at his request signed 
for him; in testimony* whereof I have hereunto a&tad 
my name and seal if office.” 

** 1 return you thanks most honorable, Ivan Sevae- 
tianitch.—Still endeavour to arrange thia aflhir as soon 
as possible. You cannot imagine how disagreeable a 
sensation one experiences when deprived of his body. 
I go, in the mean time, to see my wife for an instant, 
who is impatient to see me once again clad in my cor¬ 
poreal vestment. You may depend on my gratitude; 
by gratitude I mean the fifty roubles.” 

** But tell me, Mr. Defunct.” exclaimed Sevasda* 
nitch—** there is in your petition some discrepancies. 
How could you tie the arms of your body, whan as 
you say you bad no arms ?—1 don’t undeistand a word 
of all that.” 

But ne one answered; the silence of the grave 
reigned in the chamber and the surrounding fields, 
which was broken alone by the doleful moaning of 
tha wind. Sevaatianitch read the petition again, 
when he began to think, from thinking to pondering, 
from pondering to dreaming; and then he thought, he 
pondered, and dreamt again. 

When he awoke, his lamp was burnt out, and the 
rays of the sun darted across a bladder, which had 
been substituted for a pane of glass; he cast a glance 
full of vexation upon the empty flask, and in his ill 
humor he forgot the adventure of the preceding night. 
Ha collected all his papers without examining them, 
and departed forthwith for the chateau of tbo seignor 
of the village, in hopes of finding there something to 
appease the gnawing at bis stomach. The Zaasedatal 
attended soon, and having taken his bitters, ha com¬ 
menced examining tha papers of Sevaatianitch, and 
fell upon the petition of the stranger of ixfola extraa- 
tion. ‘ 

** Hold! What is tha meaning of all this balder¬ 
dash?” he exclaimed in amazement. **It appears that 
friend Sevaatianitch must have gail^ raised his elbow 
last night before going to bed. See here, Andre Igna- 
tievitch,” he added, addressing a physician of the 
place, ** behold this amusing petition addressed to us 
by the greffier.” Saying which, he read it to the 
physician, from the beginning to the end, and laugh¬ 
ed heartily at the strange petition of the defunct 
** Let us go, gentlemen,” at length ha said, ** and make 
an end of tha examination of this babbling corpse; and 
if he makes no amwer to the cuts pf your Scapula, 
we shall not hesitate to inter him with all glory and 
honor. Come, let us awny.” 

Tllese words recalled to Sevaatianitch the singular 
adventure of the night preceding; he was extremely 
confused, the fifty roubles which the defunct had pro¬ 
mised him, running through his head. He besought, 
in the most serious manner, that Monsieur the Zaase- 
datel and the physician, would not proceed to the 
examination, because in mutilating tha body, it would 
never be good for any thing again. He also insisted 
that the magistrate should carefully register the peti¬ 
tion, and mention in the process verbal, that he might 
obtain the fulfilment of hia rights. It is useless to 
mention what they answered to these absurd de- 
mandit; ihey advised him to gel sober; the body waa 
dissected, but presenting no traces of a violent death, 
it was buried. 

After these events, the petition of tha Spirit waa 
read and sought after by all the'world; they snatched 
it, copied it, commented on it, and embelliahad it 
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Th« ptnoM mho btlieved in the metenmycmia, and 
Ae power t&attcemnr fpirite pa u tm eP dhemhining 
their BoAev, were viiithif wfttt terriblh eonscqueiieii^ 
urifii n Timi| tftne efhn\ the ol£P womeir of R€jeBhh> 
^ubM ' wHtt: terror, muomI the craw whenerer jt mm 
. mA iir their pmenee. 

Iflf Jt fieB is fOhnr as to the true rermimition ef tlio 
estraordmaiyedVenttirei hnwerrerin one'of (tie iieigH» 
horing hamlets, they pratendhd .that the iratanr the 
d ti ae g ao p tewehed the body with his knife, the seal 
e^Jolui lewis entered fenhwiih into (he body, whidh 
Mwied half Qprighti and look to its hedet Seeastia* 
BilohrWho was present, and who bad‘Rot feigot tlwflAy 
m aler it^ and* Mlowed* it tbr a long time 


fhmi Tillage to Tillage, bawling alaed, **8laf te 
fhncrt Bmpi itm A d wiuu 

hh anotherpifeee, liMiy^sihte* Atanenn ftiMKlipR 
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retnrn me my Myv armihmr wlmiyem miR'MMi 
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ge w sti a nfteh afwaye le ie nm ttwnpnn 
"They have alb the iafer n ie t iaa*eeneeminpyenwid 
leir:** Thie oontinned for more thaw l eseny pMn^ 
and Mto'most'oaees when they get inlewjnMirikii 
baneli ibwdioembodied spirit bed IMIe psaepMinlleM 
taining justice until the day ef jed|pMnll IM 
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Wlnla yoQT wife it confined to bed, send for e neighbour’s bey to pUy wi(b your awii,amdlMep 
Idni oot CM miMhief-^iseoTer, on your reiurn^ (b»t the two liopcfuls had. quarretied^ mod fimnMm' 
medy got to traiifcdy — and have llie ^atisiacfion of finding your bcir appmteiik”‘TiiUi kb epv 
hiickBiied, and bb nocale msi large as a &iiee|)’s. 
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JACK C 

A SKETCH OF 

W&Usiaf •DA day in the vicinity of London, 1 
WM^civen hya heavy shower of rain to take 
shelter ta a piihhc-hoase of the better order.— 

I foiiadiBn the ceffise-room three young men who 
bed heea driven in by the storm; twe were 
laegbiag at the thinl,in ceosequeece of a iailiire 
ia seraeanterprise. 

la the irakist of their hilanty,aii elderly gentle> 
iBSQ entered, and seated hiaiself opposite to me. 
He occu^ned himself in wiping his coat with his 
handkerchief, and loekii^ at the doads which 
continued to pour out their heavy dropa. He or- 
ckered brandy and water, glanced at me, looked 
ikt theJieisy party, and tarried his face from them 
so as to present his profife to view. His 
head was cast » a fine mould. it was like the 
bust of Franklin, but rather thinner; the fore- 
bead was particularly good, little hair, and that 
sibreiy. 

1 sat contemplatiBg hU features, and associat¬ 
ing them with a powerful and bencvoleut mind, 
wnei^ by raising his liquor to his mouth, the 
ahakiag ef his hand caused a few drops to be 
qpsiled between at. He apologised for the ac¬ 
cident caused by his infirmities. 1 entreated him 
not to think he incommoded me. He remarked 
ttot be wns furnisbiog me a proof Uiat he liad 
lur^ isufficienUiV fen^. I replied that 1 could 
perceive no such evioence. He spoke of his fast 
impairing facultiet; that he liad ceased to be 
yrcurthy of any one^s regard; thus situated, he 
grew weary of the sameness of every-day oc- 
curvencea; tbskt be ieit like a leaf quivering on a 
naked brancbinno nuUMnnal eve, the night wind 
comes, the leaf drqps, and miogles with the 
•MT^h. < W^,* ■aid be * all the world can ofler 
has been enjpjped^ when nothing is left to antici¬ 
pate, is it sorpi^mg that an old mao should wiK 
lio^y reaigna lingering existence ?’ 1 endeavor¬ 
ed .Co brif^ten this view, by expatiating on the 
ohamS'Of.BR^re, and the vahie of bis long ex- 
jMiPMDoa. He smiled, admitted the former, but 
demed that he pesaessed aught worth comnnsni- 
eetin^ ibr that he was often indebted to younger 
men for precepts and examples ;^bat be did not 
Hunk man was -entilied to respect merely be¬ 
cause he had lived a number of years; it skoold 
be rendered to his .usefulness, not his gray basrs. 

Tbe young men in the room here broke in with 
seme rude e^rvationB, but they faded in the in¬ 
tention of irritating the old gentlemao.-^Toro- 
mg 'from them with placQ indifierence, he 
Mituuied his conversation with me. He said 
that be had seen some eervioe in the navy; that 
kahad lesidedfor fifteen years in the West Indies, 
amd now intended to remain in Loodoo until the 
time came fior him to lay down in peace. 1 strove 
tC'relieve his mind from a gloom which every 
DOW and then came over him with increasing 
efiech He beard with attention all I could offer, 
and replied with caknness, as if willing to take 
comfort: yet hit remarks ever led to the conclu- 
siOB. tbat a aolit^ individual might desire to die. 
He bad done with the world, and the world bad 
done with Ihib ; therefore the grave was a retreat 
best suited to one so forlorn. 

We were sitting in melancholy reverie, when 
a stage coach drove up to the door. The fellow 
in attendance, with a large bugle born blew a 
load and discordant iilait mo the car of a negro 
sailor who was passing. He started and asked 
v^‘tliat was done? He was told to teach him 
munic. The yoangsters in the room, and black¬ 
guards ontsidis, werenMicfh delighted. 1 opened^ 
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the window; the old gentleman looked net | 
see if the weather were likely to be feir.^ 
Seeing the negro sorrooeded by persens treating 
him unfairly, 1 spoke to the ooachraan, of whom 
I had tome knowledge, requesting him to inier- 
fene. The negro came to me at the open 
windotw, and said, * Thank 3^00, sir. Too many 
for one.’ The coach drove off, and the party hi- 
come silent 

1 asked the negro where he came from, and 
how long be had been in England. He toM me be 
had been eighteen years at sea, and ihathecame 
from Antigua. The old gentlefnaH said some¬ 
thing which 1 did not aoderstand, to whic h the 
negro replied, ‘ Yes, sir.* 1 resumed scat, 
pleased that something bad occurred to dissipate 
the old gentleman’s melaocboly. ^ Well,’ con¬ 
tinued be, ‘did you work on board a drogrer 
that carried sugar round to Saint J ohn’s?* ‘ xes* 
sir,’ ‘ What became of that vessel ?’ ‘Carry too 
much sail, so capsize in Willoughby sir,* 

‘ (Jome in,’ said the old i^ntleman. • This it 
extt aordinary! 1 know this man, sir,’ addressing 
himself to iric; ‘I have reasons to know him/ 

The waiter endeavored to prevent the negro 
from entering the coffee room. The oW gentle¬ 
man rang the bell, and requested his friend the 
negro might be admitted. He came, ’twisting 
the rim eff his hat round and mond, vHnle hc 
gazed at the old gentleman,‘Eh!’ exclaimed he, 

‘ Jack Cassida bery glad.’-The waiter ex¬ 

pressed uneasiness at the negro’s being there, 
which theold gentleman perceived, and request¬ 
ed gre^ to be brought; hts countenance bri|^- 
en^ into benevoleoce. ‘ Had yon been rich. 
Jack, your nose would have been Ronwn, yonr 
Hips Geor^an, yourcomplexion lilHesand itmw/ 
Ah ! sir, dat berry true,’ said Jack; ‘ 1 link my 

DOW you’-Yes, yes,’ interrupted the eld gen- 

itlemaa, ‘ we know each other well.’ Takmg m 
icard from his podket-book, and givrn/^ it to the 
negro, he said ‘ Go to that address this evening 
at eight o’doCk. W aiter! pot on that table the 
roast beef 1 saw in the laixler; mr friend will 
dine.’ Jack passed bis band over bh head, and 
tugged up the waistband of his trow8ers,iidiiiedlI 
was prepared for biro. 

This proceeding gave great offence to tbe 
youngsters whose clamour had softened into ex¬ 
pressions of contempt, till one of them, uttable to 
repress indignation, said, ‘ However excellent 
imay be that charitable intentioD, it is not respect¬ 
able to the gentlemen present that you sroiild 
feed a negro beggar in a room not appropriated 
to such exhibitions.’ The old gentleman sat nn- 
concerned, while Jack paid his respects to the 
beef. The youngster continued: ‘1 address 
myself to you, sir—you,’ exafting his voice, 

^ yon sir, whose age should teach something 
superior, but your conduct reduces yon to the 
level of the being you are ostentatiously feasting/ 
The old gentleman turned to the speaker, his 
eyes lighted up with an extraordioary bright¬ 
ness, while a smile of affability pervaded hk 
countenance. ‘ Did 1 bear you remark, sir,* said 
he,' that this room was appropriated to gentle¬ 
men ? How then, by the terms of your remon¬ 
strance, can you render that assertion doubtful ? 
You are silent. If caused by the reflcctioo on 
the injustice of your attack, I will atone for the 
rebuke I have offered.’ ‘ Sir,’ replied the young¬ 
ster, ‘ I am considering Which I shall do firtL 
pnH your old nose, or kick ^onr sable oormoradi 
out of the room.’ *This,’ said the did gentleman,* 
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is the impetuosity of youth, expresMd without an 
intention so to act’ This was wormwood to the 
younfiTsters; they receired it as despising the 
threat to use brutal force. They looked at each 
other, grew pale in the face, and talked louder, 
as if to call their courage up. Jack occasionally 
glanced bis full eye at them, looked serious, but 
Snished bis hearty meal. 

‘ Have you dined ?’ said the old gentleman.— 

‘ Yes. tank you, sir,’ replied Jack; ‘ Eh! just te 
ting; all dis make me tink o’long time ago, sir.’ 
The youngsters continued to express their dis¬ 
satisfaction; unwilling to go, yet loath to remain, 
they made some reflections on Jack that were 
painful to his feeling. 'Yes, young gemmae,’ 
said be,' be black, but he no like de debel, and 
he no bab white fedder in de tail; so put dat in 
your pocket.’ One of the youn^ters called him 
an insolent rascal. ' Eh!’ said Jack 'dere more 
dan one in de room.’ The old gentleman smiled 
at Jack’s remarks, and asked me if I had any 
objection to the presence of his negro acquaint¬ 
ance. I replied not the least, but that 1 was 
pleased to find that he could be interested in the 
acquaintance. He looked a thankfulness that 
language would fail to convey. 

Notwithstanding my desire to be in to^vn, I was 
held as if by magic; my curiosity had been 
strongly excited by the old gentleman’s chance 
of manner on the discovery of the negro, and 1 
felt desirous to learn the cause. The young¬ 
sters afliected to treat all of us with contempt, 
yet continued to utter sarcaspi of the gross¬ 
est kind on poor Jack. Each of them had 
taken so much of the gentleman into his elevated 
character, that they could no longer think of 
acting as they had proposed. They therefore 
deputed the waiter io kick the hl^ek rascal into 
the street. The waiter smiled, while the old 
gentleman hoped bis friend was not to be thus 
treatcMl on account of his colour; during which, 
something was said by one of the youngsters, 
that pressed so bard on Jack’s feelings, that he 
appealed to the old gentleman. ' Ob,’ replied 
the old gentleman,' never mind what they say; 
the tongue is an unruly member.’ ' Berry 
good, sir; day hurt nothing wttday flash in the 
pan.’ At which the most violent of the trio 
sprang like a lion on Jack, and a sharp hit 
or two, ip a pugilistic style, bemre Jack could 
clear for action. But the negro stood out, and 
^ve such a tremendous repetition of blows on 
toe aggressor’s face, that he fell as if a horse bad 
kickra him, bleeding profusely. 'So,’ said Jack, 

' dat unship your TOwsprit, and splinter your 
figure-head.’ The other gentlemen would have 
icked their friend up, for a regular set-to, but 
e declined having any more of Jack’s right and 
left hard bitting. 

The scuffle brought in the waiter, who though 
uneasy at what had occurred, said be thought 
how it would terminate. Water and towels, 
were brought; the fallen hero was cleansed, and, 
as it is said, made fit to be seen. He, however, 
appeared with a nose twice its former size, of 
which he convinced himself by frequently feel¬ 
ing it; and his eyes were, as the waiter express- 
^ it,' buttoned op tight.’ All this was distress¬ 
ing ; the old ’ gentleman was much concerned; 
but the past could not |>e recalled. A piece of 
raw beef was applied to each eye of the wounded 
man, and, one on each side of him, the trio made 
their exit 

It was a transition from turbulence to tran¬ 
quillity, in which we rejoiced. The waiter was 
asked by the old gentleman, who and what were 
the persons just departed? 'They are,’ replied the 
waiter,' sons ef venr respectable gentleman 
in the neighborhood. The wounded one has a 
vtualion under government, which I think he 


pays little attention to, for be is quite a 8portiil|r 
man, and in their seasons is engaged in crickm 
matches, shooting, racing, rowmg, and doe 
fighting. Some persons says be is ve^ gooa 
dne with fists. I was surpnsed to see him gire 
in so readily. But I guess he did not Uke the 
idea of receiving another such a facer; they 
make a gentleman look most confoundedly queer* 
Jack repeated the term gentleman. ' En, he 
tink he berry grand, but he uebber gentleman.* 

I could perceive by Jack’s perfect composure 
that he felt be had upset a bully, and that ne bad 
revenged the insolence the old gentleman had 
received. A glass of grog was placed before 
Jack: he rose, and bowed most respectfully to 
the old gentleman, who requested him to be 
seated, and candidly tell how he came here. 

Ah! sir, replied Jack, shame to tell. Yon 
make Jack free, you pay for him freedom, and 
Jack hire himself out, but get tire of Antigm. ^ 
go in Merica brig to New York, den go m snip 
to Canton, make good trip back, den come to 
England. £h! nebber see de day so happy, 
ebbery ting go well, so go in company ship to 
Canton again, come home, so paid on, stay in 
VVapping. an get rob all of nothing. 

Sailor like, said the old gentleman. Where 
were you stationed on board the Indiaman ? 

On forecastle, sir, replied Jack. Last trip 
make to Smyrna, in merchant sbip^alljust de 
ting: come home, go to old quarters in Wapping 
—so now look out for ship. 

Ah! 1 see, said the old gentleman. 1 thought 
you were uot skulking like a loug-shore lubl^r. 

No sir, said Jack. 

Then continued the old gentleman, all is right. 
Have you any shot in the hx^kcr ? % 

Jack smiljpg, showed a few shillings. 

The old gentleman gave him A sovereign, say¬ 
ing. cet yourself a bat, in the place of that tar¬ 
paulin castor, and come as I have directed. 

Jack bowing said, bless your heart,sir, 
left the room, with a tear stealing down hia 
cheek. 

There, sir, said the old gentleman to me, you 
heard that poor fellow run over several transac¬ 
tions of his life without glancing a^ the circum¬ 
stances of bis having preserved me in the hour 
of peril. When the drogger was wrecked in 
Willoughby Bay, Antigua, that man swam with 
me, after 1 had lost all consciousness of existence; 
be bore me safe to shore, and now he sheds tears 
of gratitude on my giving him a piece of mone^. 
You see, sir, there is truth and courage in bis 
composition. Then with emotion he exclaimed, 
that negro is a man, in the best acceptation of the 
word, Man. 

Most sincerely, said 1, are you congratulated 
on the circumstances of your thus meeting the 
man who bad saved your life. You now mean 
to reward him as your heart dictates, in proof 
^ that this is worthy to be preserved. This also 
I shows that life is not so wanting in all that may 
be in the highest degree gratifying. 1 perceive 
our tnteutions, sir, and 1 respect your feelings* 

shall remember this hour to the latest of my ex¬ 
istence, since 1 have been taught the value of a 
good deed. The services that one man may ren¬ 
der another, is indeed as bread cast upon the 
waters, that returns after many da]^ 

You are right, said the old gentleinkn; it is so. 

I bade him farewell, while he was cogitating in 
which way he could render die most ueneficial 
services to bis preserver, Jack Caasida. 


At a baker’s, at the west end of Loodou, the follow¬ 
ing vitally important inielligenoe is conveyed by a 
paper in ffle window: ** VUalt baked Asrv." 
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A BALL AD. 

non tbC "7ILQMM OF LOVF,** BT h GBABAM. 

Oh! dark is the spell whieh has boand her to de^ 

A daughter of parth, in a home of the deep; 

Yet bright is the cavern, o'e^a^ched by the green 
. Of the billow where sleepetk the Ladye Undine. 

Long ages api a fair maiden was she, 
lil^o grew like a flower beside the deep sea; 

Till the water-sprite saw her, and snatch^ her to 
dwell 

Below, like a pearl in its palace of shell 

Ob! cold is tho beauty, and dbiU is the light 
In the passionless eyes ofthe pale ocean-sprite; 

And his voice, like the music of sleep, never stirs | 
With its echo the lip which he bendeth to bora 

His thick-fidling hair, like the brown ocean-weed, 
Hong down, yet the lovely one nothing did heed; 

And not one poor kiss could the water-sprite glewt 
From the ripe ruddy lip of the Ladye Undine. 

So in that lone cavern he lull’d her to slelp. 

And burr’d up its gate with the boll ofthe deep; 

And swore that a slumber unwaking should dim 
The eye that had scornfully frowned upon him. 

Bright shapes are around her, and all the day long 
Her grotto is rife with the mermaiden’s song; 

But the water^prite coines like a vision to lean. 

All night o’er the couch of the Ladye Undine. 

That spell, 803^8 the legend, no longer shall be. 

When the bravo meets the beautiful under the sea; 
Yet seek not the trial, it warningly saitb. 

For if love is the guerdon, the forfeit is death. 

But fond youth is fearless, and many have tried 
To win the fair maid of the sea for their bride; 

Many sought, many seek her, but no one has seen 
A lover return from the Ladye Undine. 


YANKEE, NOTIONS. 

STBVBNSOIf. 

Some sixty years ago, e’er we began to cut a show, 

-Or into Independence thought of starting, oh! 

British rulers did decree that we their slaves should be. 
But that was--all my eye and Betty Martin, oh! 

They were horribly in debt, it made them fume e»wt 
fret. 

For they found that their last guinea was departing, oh! 
So they said they'd make a raise, by stamps and other 
ways. 

But that was—all my eye and Betty Martin, oh! 

On paper, pepper, fso, they declared a tax should be, 
Of thiM pennies evety pound for sartain, oh! 

But the Bostonites, with glee, le old Davy pitch’d the 
tea, i 

So that was—all my eye and Betty Martin, ^ I 

They sent out their ships, with halters and with whips. 
And swore for thu, their bodies should be smarting, w! 
But the Yankees faced about—the red coals put to 

So that was—all ray eye and BeUy Martin, oh! 

Cornwallis next came out, like a bear ho danced about 
And to bang us ail by dozens, made quite sartain, oh! 
But Laf^etty awake—he hook'd him in a shako. 

And made him—all my eya and Betty Martin, oh! 

Urole Georgy in a rage, swore Eternal war to wage. 
When ho found from eighty millions he’d been partiiq;, 
oh! 

But brave Washington and Lee swore the statec thev 
should be free, ^ 

So the war wae—all my eye and Batty Bfartin, oh! 


ballad. 

IT THOMAS HOOD. 

The Sun looks down on all bis floweip. 
The Aided and the fair; 

The snn hath gilt the crested east. 

And sbineth here and there; 

He peeps into all casements. 

And chambers every one; 

What news of bonny Margaret, 

Thou bright and merry sun! 

Hast thou seen her at her lattice, i 

' Where she welcomes thee with smiles 

That make the world more lightsome 
Than all thy sunny miles! 

There’s a linnet at her window, 

And fresh flowers by the pane; 

But ye’ll know her by her merry look 
That welcomes ibee again. 

Oh, Sun! thou hast a throne in heaven. 

And robes of kingly hue; 

But most I envy thy far sight 
To look the wide world through; 

Thou pee pest in all casements, 

And chambers every one— 

Wbat news of bonny Margaret’s, 

Thou bright and mdrry sun ? 

Alas! for bonny Margaret’s, 

Since e’er it oped to sin; 

There’s tears hung forth on gosiamert. 

And faded flowers within; 

I sought her with a glance of gidd 
To bid her forth and shine, 

^t alas! her eyes were pale tod dim^ 

And gave no light to mine! 

Her hair adown, her shoulders white. 

Hung wild with strange neglect. 

And all her snowy linens fine 
Had lost her hand’s respect; 

And then she pluck’d her jewels ofi| 

And cast them on the floor; 

" Lie there where all my tears do lie. 

For you have made them pour. 

« Your light was of the devil’s eyes. 

And fklsely dazzled mine; 

And now the sun looks down from heeven— 
I cannot bear his shine! 

The moon so fair, and stars so bright, 

Reprove my tarnish’d fame; 

Ah! nothing but the dark of death 
Can hide me from my shame!” 


BREATHE, BREATHS, MY HARP 

SOm IN THE MASK OF TABS*. 

Air—'* Drink to me only.** 

Breathe, hreutho, my harp, that melting strain. 
That Loye delights to hear! 

Still, still, my heart, those sounds retaiHr 
To early foolings dear! 

Transport^ by their magic pow’r. 

To distant yean I fly. 

And live again each blissful hour, 

Ere sorrow waked the sigh. 

Farewell! farewell! for ever fled 
The hearts that held me dear! 

Wreathe, wreathe with garlands, pale and dead. 
The darkly passing year! 

My sun is set, my hope is past<— 

1 mourn the lugAi of sund; 

Come, death, come, sorrow’s friend! at last 
Thy victim bows resign’d. 
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rox HUNTING IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. * 




Tie mfioo* irliiefarflie Wtmk here ieter<i» g t iai 
thM Eirflt»b»portii»e»owiy llwyeie, 

!b iM ffTobtWl^, ^ wd «oH»e fo* W eti f »«• 
len troo sccenrpwBiH C1iarl€s the SecMd ia hi« ««Ha; 
ftr 1 iiPaiiTPg it w— ef aboet that period, that 

Aeir firaciieei exited in Engiand, if they ware t?er 
ItilOfnr hepe ai aay time. Long ageia Rag h m d — 

s *'Oar ‘Sqeires >df oM weald nruse lie day 
Ta lie teend ef the bugle horn;'* 

ud^ ayan tte mme principle wliidi kd tiam to de ao, I 
mppMiee fire French' act in the preeenl day: and no airn- 
men to, vo expeatalatioas drawn from the praetiee m rhe 
land of fox bnn'iof, will indnce tiem to alter or impaeae 
dieir mode df to work, “ft is not ae in France,” 
li the mrircraa I and cenclnaiae amwcr. ^oe, whocrer 
Wtohea to go French fox-hunting, mnat m iie wp hie 
mind to tvmble out df M at half*pa«i four or ire ec the 
latcvt. fitrauld it rare while he it dTeatief, he may go 
to bed again, for in then rphn<m (he acent win not lie art' 
all; and ibooid a thuwer nr two toll m the coaiae of the 
day, the faulit and miatakea coinmiited, whether on the 
partnf the fanataman or the tkrgt, are moat knowiDgly 
Jaid io account uf the weather. I hare seen one or two 
d<^a good enough to hare held a reipectable place, erea 
in an Engliah pack; bat the geoerulity are good for 
nothing. They never hunt wiib what we o«U eourtge ; 
but potter about like a parcel of pigs is anladiaD corn* 
field. Often bare. 1 heeo amoeed by obaerrieg some ol 
them, when unable topteh «p ihe rrent, sit dotin on 
tbeir bind qaaiieai, and, with ih*ir aoeea in the air, 
composedly »‘bow-wow” away at the »kies, instead ol 
andcaroartiig to r ecorer if, forgetting the new eoaiima 
wdttoa pehtactaaae-^* Aide loL” Bid one oanoot, a«ai* 
tidariog tbeir training, blame ibem lor (bU. la one pai- 
toauler, i tbmh they are eaperser to our dogs, and that it 
that tbeir notes are even uicre music al than thoee of our 
dogs; bat this I believe is rwing to the eiiiDat<s<> for 1 
hare been informed ibat Enelish dogs, after haring been 
OOBM -time in Fiar ce, acquire the eanu melody of »ound 
Thegr an4olaUy dniaMaskM’ in appearanc*; iheve ia ibt 
hoary, strong, muscular aniraa), more adapted for a bear 
horn; the loiig hacked, gieybuuad looking broie; and « 
war, aomething Hke the beagle»ra sweet or>of(wten 
blooded. The owner bunts them himself, and has a 
wb^>par-iB, or “piqutur” aa they call him, roouoied; and 
tometimes another on foot. I'be buntiDg party must 
BMP bedaaaribed; but they asesoamtiaua an ludicrous m 
appearance, ao oddly (atlea't in the eye of an £i)gli*>h- 
mtiiiBd, moaoted and acoaiitrad, mat 1 fear i may 
fail io conveying a vivid impression of tbeir appearance, 
ar hl dh indeed b^ars all dvscrtplion. To he jusHy ep- 
predated, and sufficiently admit* d, it must be seen. Oh! 
arhat a deapicabLe appeuRance the gentlemca of any of 
aur crack hnnta would cat along side of (base worthies' 
Tbeir heads ova ceemoed Wah a three eo r nesbJ, Tore and 
odl loohiag oap at fur, of ctoih. or oferi ebtfa, with hag* 
"fall downs” to cover their ears, and studded oad sllumi- 
■ato^ oH over with ghtiertng steel bottoM. A btaek 
akoek, with a piece of whititb lint-n peeping over it, en- 
wlaam ibe ibroal; and a green, dark brown, or rclrt t col* 
away coat, and underneath it a bright criioaon waistcoat 
mdaimtil wab ebaina and olaiipe, and nuaBierleas edd^ 
and ends, and a broad leathern belt, drawn aroaad tbeir 
araliato, digoiiy tbeupper man. Light uaioniud jneapsee- 
iiblas of cloth or worsted cord, butt' ned at the knee or 
tied nt the ancles; the enormous jack boom of the Reastet. 
uoarier, or gead’amnes or an imitation of oor own bunt- 
jpg buolk subslitotiag a pediabed kalbcr top for the 
cme we prefer; with a pair of spurs, which, ia length end 
^aa, vpould mock ewullMueoi euroW vnas tao<‘per»— 
complete a costume which is neither to be mat with oor 
oqnalled aur where save in France. I har« btse seen 
Trench offioeri turn nut in lud uoifbim, sword and ebn* 
getber: and ladies wiih^beir horses tails elexantly twi8t> 
ed in tbeir cruppers, to preserve them from tbe mud 
The ^eelilT horses being of little eonseqnenee is 

ibeftr Blyleof buntiDg, they are mounted'upou aags'f 
aia'eeu bendsh*gb others upon wbat, io the Highlands 
cf IBcotlaDd are called sbcJ'iea As to their saddles, some 
nse dami-p qQe»; some hare, and some have not, doakB 
or great costa fastened in front or behind, either to pre 
aarrt them from the weather, or in tbeir teats; a pair ^ 


hnlatora (dm mast mmiiblbpmtof the wMsIwm emh 
taming a leaf al bread, aud Urn other at lakh 
and cnippeju^dieCdefbaintor as a heraa, wtobaat wtoieh 
you teldam nr nuver ace -a ffVaisobinau ride. A few uf 
she pany Iregaeatfy aai^tnt ftocea iocambimoeei In 
tbeir horaer, by the sddiunn ef a •feufty gam*’ Thma 
are genera two boewa te « pack, fee one coaled hy 
the owner, or a friwsd, tbe ulber ky thepiqueui^ Thasa 
mstrumenti bsrue mutb of at Ireet a feot and u bUV 
ia Aameter; and ashen not ia «ae, are suspended in She 
eaam maaner as aavUboi beba, by tbraalinf tbe headand 
uocatm fbroagh the centre af feeir aoila. In the ne i gh- 
bewhood ef Kan, there ie an ioRnensHy af tbe ueay hneak 
cover. Both garae and copse ia abandeaee^pcvbape tan 
much; ibere to, tberefore, no lack ef foaea. Oiw of fhn 
meattreqaeot placta of reod*ww)ua for the peck wMeh 
tamt i4ie part of the cnontry to which I partfenlady nl- 
lade, ie e place calkd Hie Bofe dn Ifea. It it a wae^ 
emsiwipg of, perhaps, a oeopte of bandred acfUa, cut up 
aad imerseoted in all directuma by wide alleys aad arm 
aoet. Tbe Freoeb hwe no idea ef aruu,•tbeir chief ob- 
jeet b> mg to accompliAi wbatwe etil mdbbing in cover; 
and this, to give them jaa(ice,rbey do set abootin a most 
basinet s4rke nosfiMier. The dogs are threwn into a cor¬ 
ner of rtns larre wood, and iestanHy the banters, like 
‘Htnowing” old sportsmen In fheesant or woodcock 
sboming, gsilop nfl' to (be differeat opeeingv to gaard 
them, aad prerertt Reynard, abould he he iocHned 10 
break cover, and. if possible, to lead hhn back into the 
woudu; at tbe same time, Dcrer tailing, if they hare a 
gun, 10 8 •lute hiui with a shot. A few to generally lonnd 
here, and alter having bten perhapa twenty or thirty 
tMne« fired ist and wounded, be to in a short period cithn 
most bsiharou*ly ki ted or nan Io theground. Beimiper- 
lag up Hud down the aliry^ or upon the road, and bcwl- 
Hig and sh* iitiog afford greiR amusemeol tothehuniers; 
hat of If'spmg ut going acre** the coantry they are gniK- 
lew. Tie shots are irequ»fntly as likely to take if^ 
M|>en 8(-me of the party as opf.n the ill used fox; end one 
day a cr. u*Mi-T at work upon tbe rood, waa all but 
ftnick by a ba>l fired io the wood. Sonettmea, when 
they run a luX lo {rround, Ibrv miearth him, and turn 
him out on some o»her day. Upon one occasion, they 
hnsarqoirtd as fine a fox as i ever saw; end we, Che 
English, bad si>me hopes of having e good day’s sport 
amb him. There to some wry pretty coantry for nding 
across in the ralley tosbe south west of Pan, abounding 
m fesctc, bnt none of a very difficult nature; and wc 
urged tbe master of tbe b( uods to onbtg Mm there; bat 
our entreaties could not overcome their insurmonntable 
objections to leaping, and Ibe master resolved to tnm 
him loose in (be same place when bestws foond—tbtir 
favourite haunt, tbe Buis de Pan. This fox was a fine 
catch fur tbeaq for, nut satisfieii wiffa each otber’s ad- 
nairiBRibeir Bata of noisy brawl end baady Siting in 
Ibe field, tbry wcee delesmaned ibot She feiraei Aioold 
have an eppoHaaity to adasicMig ilbcir arfeisiTainnilc 
But as all this took plaee danag the Camitsal—>tbe 
danaiog and qaadrilliag periad of tba year nmang tba 
Fr en ob it was aoeae tune before a day ocoorsed upen 
which ibe ladies, safficicaily lefreahedby a a^bltowat, 
coald acci aapany tbair cnvalieralA tbe ebpm. Thus fba 
imfrisonmeal of dus anfurteDeSe vietias waa lengthened 
OBI beyond the fattaigbt; dtiiiog which time be was SmI 
high, end pat out id wiad. Bwune of fiadmg a fba, and 
iheir gtolassiry lerbidtong Ibem tediataibthe todies at ao 
early en hour aa ibesr usual lime of ataiiing, ntovea 
o’clock was tbe hour fixvd npon, and Ibe everlaatiog 
wood the place of leodexvoue. Aoetber frtendaad my¬ 
self wese asDong the tost learjair Pea to Jam in-du feats 
(if abwcteutful daj; aad, ia esoasing shoae exteoBivc 
lands wbieb separate tbe town ftom the weed, we eveiw 
look the sndsvidaal who, ia a faashet upon bis bead, woe 
Convey ng the fuX. Of coarse we were oneeh diegusted 
at tbe mode of pr ceeding. and 1 voted for upsetting tbe 
baskei, and g'v ng seym rd hm liberty. to feast a eeapfe 
4>f miles from the wood, whtn be would perhapa have 
lakea an oppoaite dureetfoa so b, ami Ibe boonds being 
brouitbt and laid upon ili« scent, we in alt probability^ 
would'foi once bavo seen someltine to bring hr me to 
our recollection. But my tagacions plan was over*ruled, 
and tbe man and bis burden were allowed fo proceed in 
the even lenonr of their way. Upon arriving at the 
wood wefunnd the aasemUedhost, uondmdbyl thonghto 
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wiitiif aunoMlj for tka coaiag tof tkt ol^Mt 
of their ho^ ead witbee. We pleaded bard that twea- 
tf or thirty Biaatee law eboald ba aiYea bia. Bat ao; 
tba hmmd» ware to ba alippad opoa aUa the aomeat he 
•tartad. Tba baakat waa at dowa, aad tba lid liflad; 
whaa I obaerred that tba fbz waa attached, by a abaia 
to tba iaaide (which would bare aoicwhat daraBaed ay 
^aa of opaattiag the baaket upoa the laoda) and he wm 
ao ieree that th^ ooold hardly aotie it To aacoapliih 
Ibia tb^ let hia rat half way oat of tba basket, tad tkaa 
sqaamiof |he bd dowa oa hia, they, with lea danieer 
froa his teeth, aaaaged, after baTiag, 1 bare no doubt, 
brokaa at leaat two or three of his rib^ to gira hia free- 
dom. Bat to ay aatODiibmant they had resolred to 
aaake a dandy of hia; and for that parpoae had adorned 
hia neck with a huge collar, with loada of saill bells at 
taehad to it. This was horrid. lo fact be only wanted 
a tea canitter to hia tail to complete his costaae. The 
chain being anlooaed, be went off in great style, bia belie 
jingling like those of a post horse; and before he had 
mi^e a hundred yards, away went the dogs after him. 
No sooner had the dogs started than all ibe Frendi party 
galloped off, not after them, but before them; forgetting 
or aacoaacions tba the moat bcaatifol and iatelleetoal 
part of a fox boot is that when the dogs, either bar* 
log act with a check, display their Mgacity and tact in 
recoreriag what the French call the gusts, and hariog 
aucceedeo, send forth the beart*atirriog and joyoos aetaa 
which tell oa of the fact; or when, with their beads no 
longer at the earth, they abr along, breast high, caaaiog 
the woods to ring again, and aeemtag to repeat the words 
oftbeoldsoag— 

** Follow who can—ob then! oh then !’* 


rata pace, the farorite lying second, Horaae a thhd, Wh 
lelaga fonrth, and Toocbstoac last. Without any eha^i 
of position or speed, they ran to the hill, where the pea 
beeuae aerere, bat there waa no shiftiBg of plena HI 
near the Red Hooae, when Shillelagh heeaae third, ad 
Horaaea Ibarth. The aarecarried on the maaini totbi 
tarn of (he rails, where she eeapouadcd; the Oeaanl 
took it ap, followed by Horaaea, Toaebatoae, and 8kil> 
Iclagh, le the distanee, where the latter died away. Tki 
three then doted, and ran bead and bead to thecorawsf 
tba ataad, where the Oeaeral was beaten. The roa ii 
between the other two wee oat of the arorest erer esca, 
aad it was only the last stride that enabled the jodge to 
decide in favor of Toochstone by half a head. It woald 
appear froa this, that Touchstone is good only with tki 
Scotts, for oat of their hands, the General hu alwan 
beaten him. The last two ailea were done in thrceinfo* 
utee and forty-one aeeonde. 

At the same meeting, the great St. Lager stakawwa 
won by the Queen of Tromps, in Sol 20s. the disUMt 
and the weights being (be same as for our Tasker tukm, 
woa ia their first year by Virginia Carey. See A. T.R. 
No?. No. 1854 —three hundred and eight yards ihort if 
two miles, coluearryiog llS—fiUict llSlba. 

The great 8 l Leger was won 


By Theodore, in 1822, in 3 minutes, 23 seconds. 
Barefoot, 1823, 3 “ 23^ " 

(Having gone round jast previously by a false start, in 
3miaute^ seconds) 


Jerry, 1824, 

Tarrare 1828, 

Rockingham, 1833, 
G. of Tnunpe, 1835, 


29 

25 

40 

20 


Breaking from the patch of wood, to which he had made 
at firat, be was headed in the next alley into another 
division; aad thus it continued for about twenty minutea 
out of one square iato another; until at laat being driven 
into a corner aad mobbed, he was either killed by the 
doge or frighteaed to death by the hubbub. 1 think the 
latter must have been the cause of bit death; for when I 
came up to the spot, I fouud hia eeemingiy uniojured 
by the dogs; ut all events he was, as the criere in the 
•trecte ay, ** moet barbarously aurdered.” The body 
waa tboatMd upon the pumael of the aaster’s saddle, 
his head dangling upon one side, and bis brush oa (he 
other; so that paseeagera on either side of the road, or 
damals gasiag from the wiadesrs of thq etreet, mi^t 
not be deprived of a sight of the glorious trophy, nor ijg- 
aoraat of the prowea by which it had bean acquired.— 
TaUU Magaxin*. 


COMPARATIVE SPEED 

OV miRlOAN AND BaiTlSH H0R8XI. 


THE PURPLE ROSE, 

AND THI CRXIN DRAOON-FLT. 

niere was a charming rose fiill blown, that grew kurifo a 
well, 

Its colour was that Tyrian dye that monaxchs wore, tbsy 
tell; 

Bo deep its purple essence drank the skiey tears ef tuora. 

It seemed a mantle of a queen, that silver pearls adore. 

Its little youth was fiill of glee; whene'er the xepbyrcaas, 

It romped and shook with laughing grace, nor dreamt of 
sio or shame; 

The xephjrr, like e child, oft came, to have a game of play. 

And little deemed iu pleasant mate would rue the coming 
day. 

He came one morn, ae was bis wont, and found tbs item 
alone; 

The gentle, harmless flower wasplucked,'and,likeaweel, 
cast down; 

Not yet its purple breath was fled; but sadly soiled its 
grace, 

And all the fragrance was Withdrawn that fluabed upon its 
foce. 


So Bueb has of late been said on the comparative stout* 
aum uadapeud of British and American racers, that we 
feel itiacambent upon us toeeareh for and recori extra¬ 
ordinary efforts of the former. 

The vary remarkable fact that time is (here very rarely 
kept, or at all events, recorded, inakce any approach to 
utrtaiay ia determining this grest question very dlffi- 
ealt to be attained. We say remarkable, since there can 
be BO means of testing the comparative merits tof their 
own horses nearly so ratiafacto^ as timing them. If, 
however, the ree^ of the time in which eeveral of their 
raeea in modem times have been run, be a true one, we 
are eempelled, in all folmea, to admit that we have not 
ya rivalled them. 

** A gold eandelsbrum; valued 800 aovs. giveu by the 
Stewards, (Sir H. Botwril, Bart, aad T. O. Gaecolgne, 
Eiq) vrith 60 sovs added hy the Coiporation; 8 yrs 7a; 
4 yrs, 8st Sibe; 6 yre, Set lOlbs; 6 yrs, and agM, 9st, the 
wfnaer of the St. Leger to have carried 81bs extra; two 
Bttleg and five fiirloage. 


Marquis of Westminster's ch.c. Touchstone, 4 yn, (BcoU)l 

Mr. W Richardson's ch. c. Hornsea. 3 yrs,. .2 

Sir J. Boswell's ch c. General Chssse, 4 yrs,.. -3 

Duke of Cleveland's br. c. ShiUelagb, 4 yrs.. ..4 

Six J. Boswell’s b. f. Bella, 4 yrs,.....5 


Bettiug: 6 to 6 oa Cbasae; 6 to f against Hornsea, aad 
Stol against Toochslooe. Bella, who was started to 
n^ake ruaniag for the QeBcra4 took tho lead ata aodo* 


He raised it up, and smoothed its leaves, aad fknaed it 
with his wing, 

And dashed upon its dying lips the silver of the spring: 

It woke at last, with lingering life; and when its eyes at* 
close. 

He cried, " O tell, what has mishapped to tbec^ my pretty 
roeef 

**AIa8l’* sobbed she, "my earliest friend, most faithfol and 
the best. 

Rad I with friendship been content, I bad had lUb and 
rest; 

But mirth and innocence, in turn, must yield to love aad 
wo, 

And childhood's pleasant paths of flowers grow thoraisra 
we go. 

**I loved a splendid dragon-fly, which on this fountala 
prowled; 

His green and gorgeous pinions were adorn'd with kaoks 
of gold; 

And be loved me; I doubt it not, though him I see no mas; 

Ambition lured, with loftier charms, to seek a straagar 
shore." 


A little boy who had been aeot to the poit-o^ 
fice after letters, on bis return, with the greatest 
earnestness imaginable, said to bis father, who by 
the way was a land speculator,—**l>acldy, tbey*fS 
rix on letters—totber day I got one for 
and now they ask niiMy>enc4^ T 
igitizedby OQlC 
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THE BARBER’S WEDDING DAY; 


OR, THE RASH VOW. 



Agatha was young, beautiful, and accomplish* 
«d; and, better than that, she was sole heiress to 
the weakh of M. Boulonger, who had left off 
aelUng bread with the reputation of being the 
ricbest citi^n of Rouen. The cliarms of Bou* 
loDger’s fair daughter were the subject of gene- 
nd oonversatioD among the bachelors of Rouen, 
nor did they fail to make a deep impression on 
many of their hearts. However, only two of her 
numerous admirers received the slightest en* 
conragement. 

Now, M. Boulongerbad secretly chosen a 
bnsband for his daughter without consulting her 
on the subject: his name was Jacques Frison- 
nier, the town barber, who had been in the habit 
of dressing bis hair for the last twenty years;— 
be was brother to Monsieur le Noir. The ob¬ 
ject of Agatha’s choice (for she cared little about 
mieving her father on the present occasion) was 
Aonibal Visapour, the barber's handsome ap¬ 
prentice. Many a billet douz^ and many a hand- 
Bome present, did Annibal deliver from his mas¬ 
ter to Ajgatha; but so well did be plead his own 
cauae (though of what precise nature his commu¬ 
nications were, we are of course ignorant), while 
absent on bis master’s business, that Agatha 
quickly forgot Jacques while listening to the 
attractive conversation of his handsome appren¬ 
tice. In this state of things, Agatha was one 
nigbt informed by her father that she must either 
prepare to become the wife of Frisonnier, at the 
expiration of thir^ days, or be immnr^ in a 
eoDTentfor life. This communication caused 
the young lovers much uneasiness, to use no 
* stronger term; but Aonibal was neither a German 
nor an Italian. He did not philosophically try 
with bow much indifference he could stab him¬ 
self* nor with how much rout be could murder 
his master; but, being a Frenchman, he consi¬ 
dered that be should nave more opportunity of 
sesung his mistress in Rouen than in anv con- 
went in France; and be consoled himself with 
the prospect of marrying, at some future period, 
a widow with a tidy income, instead of a maid 
with her father’s nuilediction. 


The allotted time was now fast drawing to a 
close, when Jacques Frisonnier, in a fit of gene¬ 
rosity, aud wishing to show off* in bis bri^test 
colours, caused it to be given out by the town- 
crier, that on the day previous to that fixed for 
his wedding he would cut hair and shave gra- 
tii for as many customers as would honour him 
with a call; in addition to which be would p^ 
sent them with a cup of excellent claret.” 'This 
announcement was received with acclamations, 
and many chins bore witness to the anxiety that 
was felt to be shaved by the barber on the 
eventful day. 

At five o’clock in the morning of the ever-mo- 
memorable day. up jumped Fnsonnier from his 
bed, and callM bis servants and apprentices; 
and after treating them with an excellent break¬ 
fast, during which jokes were freely circulated 
at the cost of their humorous host, he proceeded 
to sharpen bis razors, in anticipation of bis nu¬ 
merous visiters. About eight o’clock, they be¬ 
gan to arrive in large numbers, but they wer^ 
as quickly despatched. One of the customers 
who came accompanied by a friend, insisted on 
his friend being accommodated in his turn^for 
many were claiming their right of priority. The 
obsequious barber readily complied, but smiled 
as be tucked the cloth under bis chin, for the 
figure before him was that of an immense shaggy 
oat, on whom, after chaining him to the chair, 
e immediately commenced operations. After 
blunting the edge of twelve razors successively, 
Frisonnier was seized with an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and swore that before be had used three 
more razors, the goat's chin should be as smooth 
as a lady’s face; and he was as good as his word, 
every body present allowing that the goat would 
not be recognised by his mdest acquaintance. 
This put the barber into such an ecstacy of de¬ 
light, that be pledged himself in a bumper of 
claret, that should Old Scratch himself msike bis 
appearance, he would make his “ face as bare 
as his hoofs!” 

Evening came, and with it such a troop of 
customers, that the junior barbers began to grow 
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weary, and to fear that their labours would nerer 
cease; nor was it till after the hour ofelereo 
that tbev retired to rest. Just one quarter of 
an hour before the great bell struck the hour of 
twelve, Frisonnier, who had sat down to refresh 
bimself, commenced shutting up shop; but be 
had scarcely closed the door before a s U aa g er 
knocked for admittance, and, walking into the 
abop, sealed himself, with an air of consequence, 
in one of the chairs, at thesame time requeatnag 
to be shaved gratit, as the Jay had not cxgpsred. 

Frisonnier, anxious te secure ' everybody’s 
good word, though extiaisted with fatigue, 
smiled courteously on his ciisUnoer, and turn¬ 
ing to Annibal, who bad oot yet gene up to his 
room, said, “ You may setiee, # will altewd to 
Monseigneur myself.” Glad vi the appoi^unky 
to escape, Annibal was soon at Agatha’s window; 
nor did the lovers part witlioat 'imany ai^s and 
mutual vows of eternsl oouetaacy. 

Morning found the bride at the altar, leaning 
pensively on her father’s am. Annibal also 
was there, secreted hehiod one of the pillars. 
The priest, the bridemiaid, and the young la^’s 
friends, were all in altendaooc—but the bride¬ 
groom came not. ImpalieBce was visibly depict¬ 
ed on the countenance of M. Beulonger, and 
he despatched a messenger ta know the cause of 
his absence. After wsuting a conaidcrabietime, 
be determined on going himself; but he was liur- 
ror-struck, on being (dd by an immense assem¬ 
blage of persons who were gathered round the 
barber’s door that Frisoonter had been engaged, 


during the whole of the night,in ihaving a mjrtte- 
rious stranger, whose beard and whiskers were no 
sooner shaved off than they immediately recom¬ 
menced growing, to the great consternation of 
the barb^, who felt himself, irresistibly com¬ 
pelled ti> continue his operations. 

The brave oM Burgher, on hearing this, im¬ 
mediately pr e ssed rnto the shop; aud oeholdiog 
the barbtf io a broiling beat, and busily employ¬ 
ed in shaving a 6gure ia a cloak, demanded of 
the stranger, io an authoritative tone, when 
Moos. Fnoonnicr would he at liberty. When 
he nrakes my face as omootb as my hoof,’’ res¬ 
ponded the otranger, lifting up his cloak and 
dEcloaiDg a cloMea htxif of brass. 

At these words poor Frisonnier grew pale; 
for Ire called to miad the rash vow he had made 
die preceilMig nwroing. 

Muflt wilimgly would he now have sacrificed 
afl his earthly posseesianB to have been able to 
call himaelf a free mu again. But the fates 
had ordered it otberwise! 

Tlie barber ceutiaued his work.—Boulonm 
returned to the charok, and, after what be bad 
just witnessed, needed not many arguments to 
mduce kimto accept young Visapour for his 
son-in-law. 

Agatha and Anrwbnl have long since reposed 
lo lbecharch yasd; but the citizens of Koueo 
sDili remember tbem. nor do they ever fail to 
errwff themselves at tbey pass the bouse where 
ike unfortunate FiiMioiiier is at this moment ea- 
^(aged in hts nooer-endmg task. 





BRINGING HIM TWO. 
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NINA DADGAROOKI. 

There wm not in all St Petersburgh a more [ “ Catherine,” said she, as soon as her_ 

^mired ^aaty than the young County Nina | mons was obeyed, you are always telling me 


Dalgarooki. Her mother, who had been an 
Italian, had beoneathed to her the dark hair and 
eyes of the toatn,fo which were added her own 
northern co^lexion, of the most dazzling ifair- 
neas and brilliancy. In the gay saloons of her 
nathre city, where the ruder as well as the 
eoiler sex 

**8oiiietiaeseoiuiMl take, and eoinetimes tea,** 

lier beauty was the theme of every tongue: all 
agreed that it was as fiultless as it was rare; 
and Nina was far from aping tlie singularity of 
*differing from so general an opinion. She had 
▼ery early lost her mother; and had therefore 
been left to the unadulterat^ spoiling of a doat- 
'ing father, and almost equally fond brother. At 
the time this history commences she had just at¬ 
tained her seventeenth year. Courted, flattered, 
followed and admired—her father and brother 
^n high favor with the Emperor—there appeared 
nothing wanting to make her happy; but as well 
might we expect silken curtains, soft couches, 
and eider down pillows to insure pleasant 
breams, as to supped that all ** the appliances 
and means to boot” of happiness can make us so, 
nnless imagination lends one of her Claude 

g la^Bses, and allows us to view our realities 
iroogh its medium. No matter how bright the 
tme sun may be, a winter sky, seen through the 
magic glass, is, to the cheated vision, brighter, 
lovelier far.” Nina sincerely loved her lather, 
and the first sorrow in her little life had been 
the intelligence that, in another month, he was 
to set out to Siberia, on a secret mission. The 
struggle that arose in her mind was, whether she 
ehoiud accompany him, and 

** Waste her sweetness on the desert air,*' 

^ remain behind, pining for the society of a 
parent she almost idolized. He urged the latter 
' course, as he should be but three months absent, 
and intended,*on his return, taking her to Paris 
and London; but still the wish to go predomi¬ 
nated. 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had 
left her, after using every a^ument to induce 
her to abandon all thoughts orhe Siberian jour¬ 
ney, her eyes fell upon a large mirror. ** Ah!” 
aaicPthe with a sigh, as the g&ss gave back her 
most beauteous form, ** if one could but take 
care of one's beauty as one does one's jewels and 
costly robes, only wearing it on particular and 
worthy occasions, then, indeed, I should not mind 
passing ten years, let alone three months, in Si¬ 
beria, or any other desolate place. But when 
one recollects the wear and tear of one's goocU 
looks,—when one is ampellei to wear uem| 
every day. especially in such a climate as ours, 
—it IS really distressing to take them, even for a 
ilay, where they cannot be appreciated; or ex- 
pow them, like the consolidated sigh that the 
Prince in the fairy tale left bis mistress, as a 
pledge of his constancy, to an atmomhere that 
may dissolve them in a moment. 1 wonder,” 
continued the fair soliloouist, ** whether those 
alchemists and people really do know enough of 
the seorets of Nature to discover those woMer- 
fnl elixirs that they pretend to possess ? I'll ask 
Catherine about that old wizara, or magician, 
or whatever he is—Paul Zamoiiki, I think she 
calls him.” So saying, she rang for her tire¬ 
woman, with the iatentioD of holding a cabinet | 


such wonderful stories aboqt that Paul Zamoia> 
ki, that 1 feel half inclined to pat his skill to the 
test, as 1 have a vague dread of this journey Uv 
Siberia. 1 should like (though I am sure i 
should not believe a word of it) to bear what be 
would say about it.” 

Oh, Madam!” eagerly replied the delighted 
abigail, who, in common with her whole tribe^ 
dearly loved an adventure, especially if it was a. 
secret one, ** I am sure be would not tell you a 
single thing but what was trve: for there was a 
poor girl, Sophia Lindendofl', who went to bina 
to get a charm by which she might know if her 
lover continued constant; and he gave her a 
rose—a real red rose—which he said would keep 
in bloom for e^ and ever, if her lover should 
live and love tier^as long as that; but that the 
moment he was false, the rose would wither up, 
and turn into one large, sharp thorn. WelL the 
rose lasted quite fresh and oloomingj^or three 
tthofe toieks, including the day she got it, winch 
was tlie day after her lover went away; and at 
the end of this time poor Sophia looked at her 
rose one day, and lo I there was nothing left but 
the great black, sharp thorn !^Now, Madam^ 
I know a young man who has a friend, who has 
a cousin, who has a sister who actually saw all 
this with her own eyes; and what is more, they 
have all sworn, if they co(*)d but catch old 
Zamoiski, they would throw him into the Neva.” 

I think,” said Nina, smiling, that would b& 
a better fate for the false lover, than the tme 
prophet. But, Catherine, where is this said 
Zamoiski to be met with? Would be come te 
one, if one sent for him ?” 

“Come to you, Madam!” almost screamed 
Catherine; “ no, not if the Emperor himself— 
yes, the Emperor perhaps, but certainly nothing 
less, begging your Ladyship’s pardon—couM 
get him out of his den; and even to see people 
in it he sometimes makes the greatest possible 
favour.” 

“ Well, but, Catherine, suppose you went to 
him. and told him that a lady—a great lady— 
(ana here the young beauty haughtily put bsmk 
her beautiful bead)—wants to consult him, and 
would go to him to-morrow evening at eight 
o'clock, be dare not refuse.” 

“ Why, as for that. Madam,” said Catherine, 
sagaciously, “ those people who have dealings 
with the old gentleman dare do any thing, and 
are so heathenish, that they have (God mrgive 
them!) no more respect for nobility than a Polar 
bear.” 

“ Well, hut Catherine, you can at least go 
and see. and let me know in the morning.” 

“ To be sure I can so. Madam: but then he 
lives in such ah out-of-the-way place, at the 
other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether 
even a drosky could get there ; for be is perched 
up at the top of such a high bill, that it is almost 
as difficult to get to the top of it as it would be 
to clamber up the artificial rock that is ander 
the statue of Peter the Great. But I will go 
directly^ all 1 fear is, that yon will never Ee^ 
able to get to such an outlandish place.’*' 

The next morning— 

** When lap-dogs ^ve them^Ives the rousing shakeu 
And sleepless lovers Just at twelve awoke.**— 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair mis¬ 
tress's bed anvl announced to her the joyous in- 
telligence that that mysterious being, Phul 
Zamoiski, had vonchsafiM her an aodienon at 
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HBbe appointed boor. Long and mmgnee wai her 
toilette that monniae, at thDUth the detennioed j 
to unprove, as mocE at possible, that beauty in 
whose behalf she was about to strangely to in- 
ierc^e. I bave often remarked that, when 
woe it well acquainted with a foreign language, 
one pikes oneself upon reading and being able 
to read works in it, which are far beyond the | 
patience, capacity, or comprehension of the 
natiaes of the country in which they were writ- | 
ten. Now as Nina had, like most of her com- 
patriots, a wonderful facility in acquiring lan- 
wuages, and was perfectly well verm in Eng- 
mb, we can only suppose tome of our Parlia¬ 
mentary debates bad Inott unaccountably reach- 

ber. And, in order to be plui Angicii Qtie let 
«Aiig/6tf~tbe bad actually read Mr. Humes 
apeeches! and from them bad formed an idea of 
mtablishiog a Beauty Savings’ Bank, if she 
could get any magician good-natured enough 
to fornish ber with sufficient security; she was 
4|uile willing to invest htr eapUal in it—which, 
even the prince of sorcerers himself could not 
icfuse to acknowledge, wai a very handtome 

4Mie. 

There is no knowi^ bow much mora time 
the young countess might have passed in con¬ 
templating a person which nature had left her 
wo room to embellish, bad she not been inform¬ 
ed that Prince KieseroiT was in the saloon. Now 
the Prince de fCieseroff had almost as great a 
tmrunnmee for beaiitv as herself, and was in fact 
the Cupidon dtehaine of the North. He had 
been among the first and most devoted of her 
adorers,—and in her ** heart of hearts** she 
ioved him well:—but, as the Chevalier d’Eon 
justly observes, “ La eequetterie n’est qu’un 
talent aimable de cacher ou de faire paroite son 
mmour,—dont la naturo a douee toutes ics 
femmes; et certes un amant fidele a un droit 
legitime a tous les lalens de aa maitresse.** So 
thought Nina too, and therefore determined 
lie should serve ao apprenticeship to her ca¬ 
prices, before she would allow him the enviable 
privilege of enduring them for Hfe. Nor was 
■be much in the wrong;—a woman^s smiles, to 
be valued by the other sex (who are all more or 
Ima barbarian^) abould be like the da^ of a 
Russian summer—bright, but few. AHer abe 
thought she had kept him waiting a reasonably 
sinreasonable time^ she at length condescended 
to walk languidly into his presence, wrapping a 
Czatina Polonaise closely about her,and. apply¬ 
ing 9iJlaconof bcuyuit det sovpitg d'tmour to 
ber Dose, instead of answering his inquiries 
about her health, which he made in a voice of 
the roost tender solicitude, she declared that she 
bad not slept the whole night, she was in such 
ecstasies at the idea of leaving St. Petersburgh. 

“No wonder, when it is for so charming a 
plaoe as Siberia!’* interrupted tbe^prince; not a 
Iktle piqued at the an tie coldness" of her, mao- 


“ And why not ? I am sure there is no one, 
or thing, sufficiently agreeable for one to regret 
bere.’* 

“ I am quite of yonr opinion,*’ said her lover, 
fwho was now leading on the forlorn hope d) his 
own diguity;) “ and for that reason 1 am off to 
Paris in a fortnight. Have you any commands.^’’ 

Nina, in her Uim somewhat foiled by her own 
weapons, began to thaw into downright kiiid- 
nest; which, truth compels ns to own, made his 
bigh^ss so presumptuous that he soon began to 
oocroach upcm it by expressing a degree ot 
gratitude, which she hastened to assure him he 
bad not the least occasion for; till again having 
ventured to issue bulletioa about his loss of a}>- 
pelUe and want of sleep—stie looked as pale and 
Ai loxious as if the whole College of Physicians 


had signed them. When (oh I the mrroganee of 
those pensioners nn a lady’s pity;—a bumaaely* 
treated lover) be assured her that be had stepa 
the preceding night, and actnally had tW 
temerity to qnote Voltaire’s linea to the 
of Prussia:— 

TcMdoura un peude vente 
Se mcle tu plui eroosierc mensvose, 

Cst te unit tfaniTerreur tt*on aOnge 
Au rsMg dSB roiiH'etoiB mouts. 

Je vous ainwia, nraite, et j’oMi voas1»diic{ 

Lsb Dieui a mon raveil ne m'oat pas tout sta. 

Je n'ai perdu que bob empire !*' 

Once more the storm lowered upon her brow 
—her lip curled, and she assured the poor priate 
that, if there was one thing in tf^e workdiaatike 
detested more than another, it was Frtacb 
poetry—which, in her opinioD, waa oaW it labs* 
quoted to opara-daocers and Preacn wmaoa 
when labor^ under their diioety-fiAb kae- 
affair in their forty-fifth year. Thus, Makaling 
Hecla—alternate fire and ice—she whiled away 
the morning ; till at leng^ the prinoa taa k hw 
unwiHiag departure—ausp€oded,like Malaaiwifs 
coffin, between the lieaveo of hk hopes aad Ike 
earth of his dwappointments. 

Unused to all contradiction^ Niaa looked 
twenty times a minnle reproacbftilly at the pm* 
du/e, whose slow hands seemed as if they weald 
never reach the appointed hour that abe waa to 
put the skill of Paul Zarooiski to the test. At 
length it did arrive, and thisepoiled ^diild af na¬ 
ture, and ef foritme, sallied «ut in the darkness 
of the night, to enoonnter such cold and sleet— 
that, had she met them on any other tema dtma 
her own pleasure, she certainly would havepiu- 
nounced them to be her death-warrants.—when 
she at length reached the wizard’s wild and al-, 
most unapproachable habitation, ber courage 
nearly fisraakea her; especially f^eo Calbi^ 
line bad expended a quarter of an hour ia 
knocking with a stone upon the massire and 
thickly Bailed door, wsthoat any ettiur sound 
being rcturoed to ber application than the e eb a 
of b^ own blows^and at when the hamp 
portal slowly creaked upon it8biagaa,4t wa a att 
opened by bands, but by a eord wubia, like Cbte 
sometiaMs uaad in cooaenis. After tkay kad 
cravoraad a loag court they-cam ta an aid 
broken arcbway, at one side of which tbqy warn 
met by ao old woman, wbom Gor g an via^u 
waa crested by a high black Pdisk uap,’wlm 
served aa a sort of ^ire to the temple of uglK 
ness beneath. She pointed to a aeit of po rt a l 
lodge, into which she pushed Catherine# and 
then eondaclNig the more than ever ler rs A ad 
Nina a tew yards iurtber kite another o ome U 
i^lie stuped at a flight of old broken stoae stn p a , 
and bidding Nina wait below, she hobbled up 
them till abeenme to a low turret-door, where 
she rang a bellow and melancholy aonodiBg 
bell, which was for aoroe miauteB aaenaweradr 
during which time poor Nina remained abiver- 
ing beluw, half-de^ with cold and terror: at 
length the hag re-appeared and beokooed kar 
lo follow. No sooner bad they reached the he— 
fore mentiooed door than the eld Cerberus 
I hrnsi ilie young and baaghty oounless in, as 
unceremoniously as she had doaie ber attendant 
into the porter’s lodge. For two or three sa- 
coniis she found liersdf in a narrow and lot^ly 
(lark passage:—^'^Good heavens!” Ihaqght akge 
** does ilial eld wretch Bseaa te bury me aiive^* 
hut ere site had time ter aey more refleotiona,n 
(ioor opened at the end ol the passage mOa n 
long and brilliantly lit room, or rather 
with a vaClied ceding and h^h painted wiBdbna 
wh eb oommenoed about six fad fium Ike 
ground, so that, widk^ut the assistance o( n 
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i8er, it would bare beeo impossible to hare teea 
outef them. About the room was a chaos of 
Iclesoopes, matbemaHcal instruments, globes, 
celestial and terrestrial;—here stood w^t might 
be the empty s?wcophaens of a Caesar, or an 
Alexander ;-^hile here (as the quaint old Sir 
Thomae Brown hath it.) the Egyptian mum*. 
mies, which Cambyses, or time, had spared— 
were ready to be converted by Ararice into 
^pliysic, and Miisraim and Pharaoh awaited their 
turn to be sold as balsams!" and, in every direc¬ 
tion, omcihed bats and fj.irUutlutd scorpions 
Abounded. At the upper end of the room was a 
large arched iron grating, behind which, on a 
IflaiOT marble coucb, reclined a full length 
Wore of his crown and sceptre made 

the most costly jewels, which contrasted fear- 
folly with the iron plainness of the rest of the 
akeleton. Above Ibis grating was a sort of 
▼eraodalied balcony, supported by six red Eg3tp- 
tiao marble pillars, the capitab of which were 
sharped like a palm-tree; in this gallery proiH- 
ed, in separate divisions, a net-tiger, a lynx, a 
wolf, and two vultures, which ever and anon 
uttei^ the most horrible yells. A sort of thick 
vapour pervaded the room, and, out of the cold 
and frozen air of the night, its heated atmos- 
ubere was so overpowering that Nina nearly 
funited. The tenant of this strange apartment 
now advanced to meet Vrer. He was habited in 
a most orthodox long blnek gown, but, in other 
Tespects he was a very dilferent lookiug person¬ 
age from what she had expected to see,—being 
very slight and very tal!—his fi^re having all 
the muscle and elasticity of* youth; bis face, as 
far as the features and on (line went, might have 
'been called baiidcutne, but tl>€ stony rigidity, 
paleness, and immobility of it, had a M^usa- 
like eflect on the beholder, and conveyed the 
ucpernataral and antithetical idea that it was 
imp 'ssible he ever could have been ycing, and 
equally impossible he ever could become old. 
In short he looked a sort of human statue that 
Iwd been cliiselied at once into an nnprogres- 
sive and vnagery maiihood. Finding that Nina 
Aid not, or rather could not address him, he ac- 
coBtect tier m a hollow, bnt very sweet and low 
vmee-^qorring upon what she wislied to con- 
iaH him P Vf hra hb fair vbitor began to rally, 
kbe was determined to eschew all balf-measnres; 
therefore forcing a slight laugh, she replied, 
^ that having heard much of his skill, a strange 
■oCkiiv bad got into her bead—that she should 
like to discover if there was any means by 
mhkA she pifglit economise her beauty-only 
pittikkg it on at will; so that for every aay she 
Sliapeosed with it in youth, she might be able to 
keep It to the most advanced age, should it 
please her so to do ?*' 

^amoiskt beard her patiently to the end, and 
Cben with an ejaculation between a groan and a 
pshaw, walked to a (able and begrin turning 
over a huge folio of Kepler's “ Mjtleriout Cot- 
9 to^^mphi€un and consumed some liqnute^ 
to studying its fanciful analogies between the 
»»f ihe idaT'ets, «nif tf e regular solids of 
^eAiMtiy. He next inquired the day and hour 
of her birth; which having ascertained, be drew 
Ibfth oome tablets, upon which he began making 
nndry calcolationt. ^ 

H umph!—The Son lies well, being in a sex- 
tile posittun with Mars, and Saturn is Lord of 
tite S*'venih House. So <‘ar ttie native is lucky 
■ ki iinph!—but, as Pelela>ius observes touch¬ 
ing lire cutting uf the cijud or in two,’* Who can 
tlosMibly see a living likeness in a mirror which 
in put out of shape po rnany ways?* Thi- 
•tmege fancy leaves the zodiac without signs.— 
eJW tmtejQ zufiac* tuot polos e$k9 

pmi esi €3 nef;o(io i^uod zouiceo piatimt piv 


*Lady,^aa}d be, closing the volumes before 
him, the natural course of tbiogs your 
beauty would bare lasted well to your fifty-Anl 
jrear, whidh 1 take it n as long as any reasonaMe 
woman could or should desire. And it seemetk. 
unto me a strange and fooUsh fancy to wish to 
prolong it beyond 

** Too do not quite understand me,'* said Nina. 
—** It b noft tliat i wish, to continue h a ndsome 
at so advanced an age, so much as, by saviug 
my beauty in Sib^ia or any other desert, ! 
might he able to display a cfouble portion al 
Pans, London, or any place where civilized 
human beings congregate, just as persons, by 
retrenching for a Tew years, are enabled Up 
make a doubly magnificent expenditure at tke 
end ef them.** 

** I fully conmrebend your meaning, lady;, 
still I think h a folly, and one that you will re- 


still I think h a folly, and one that you will re¬ 
pent of.’* 

** Be it folly, or be it not, is it one that yms 
can gratify ?** asked Ninn, eagerly. 

** I should thfuk so,’* replied Zamoiski, with a 
sort of pitying contempt for her sceptical query. 

Well then, pray use no further delay, as I 
must be at home before another hour.” 

*• Without further parley the man of mystery 
turned to a shelf, and taking down a small cru¬ 
cible, threw into it several powders; he then 
dropf^ into them ditfereot elixirs, which be 
carefully blent together till a light-blue flame 
began slowly and mckeringly to issue from the 
crucible* ‘‘I warn you,” said he,** that it will 
be rather a painful operation—for, in order te 
concentrate your beauty into a sort of essence, 
or rather aether, 1 shall be obliged to disembar¬ 
rass you for a few seconds of all your gravity, 

I for which reason, before you lean your head 
over this crucible, I will attach little plummets 
of lead to your hands and feet. Now, bend 
your head down, and inhale the vapour ont of 
the crucible.” 

Nina did as he desired ; but the more of the 
vapour she inhaled the more her gravity desert¬ 
ed her, tin she became so buoyant and light 
that even the plummets could scarcely k^ 
her on the earth. 

** Good b«»avens1 cried she, raisi^ her bead 
out of the crucible for a moment, ^Hf in order 
ro preserve my beauty 1 caimot retaia my 
gravity, what on earth will become of me when 
1 get to Paris and Loudon, where 1 shall meat 
with so many ridiculous people?” 

‘•Patience!” said the Necromancer. “You 
must expect to feel as nothing for a fewmiautes 
while 1 am taking away all your beauty in ordar 
to concentrate it.” 

Well, then,” said Nina,“even by year owH' 
showing, beauty is the only thing that gives a 
woman any weight in this naughty world, and 
yet you tell me that 1 shall repent my prudence 
in trying to preserve it!” 

‘* I tell you this,” replied Zamoiski, “ and time 
will convince you of it. But sUence for a few 
seconds, and then 1 will release you!” 

The young Counters did as she was desired, 
and was not a little delighted when her com- 
pauion pronounced the spell comple e, and that 
she was now at liberty to raise her head. 

•* pray " said she eagerly, ‘‘Jet me see how f 
look?** 

Zamoiski banded her a small mirror. She 
uttered a faint shriek when she beheld her plain 
and haggard looking face—her features were 
prccismy (he same, but the colour, the expres- 
'^ion, (be ** life of life,” bad left them. 'She bad 
• he appearance of extreme ill-bealtb; and the 
nest imaginative person could not have dis¬ 
covered the slightest vestige of beauty in ber m 
lately cxquisiic l' luvriy face. 

“Goodheaven '’’sheexclaiinedy^boirfrii^ 
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fnl I look! 1 do not think I shall gtiu much by 
my bargain; for before 1 can get accustomed to 
80 hideous a phantom, I shalT, in self-defence, 
be compelled to be as extrava^nt as ever, and 
wear my beauty every day. & pray uow have 
the charity to snow me how 1 am to repossess 
myself of if’ | 

Zamoiski then took out of a drawer a small 
tube, and a little golden flacon, in the form of a 
split eagle. On the bead of one eagle was a 
stopper of a litttle sapphire crown, on that of 
the other'a small diamond one; then placing one 
end of the tube in the crucible, be applied the 
other alternately to the aperture in the two 
eagles’^ heads. After doing this till the flame in 
the crucible bad totally expired, he turned to 
Nina, and presented to her toe little Jlacon say- 
iog—* 

** When you wish to appear as beautiful as 
you by nature are, you have only to take out 
the sapphire crown on this eagle’s head, and by 
smelling once to the flask you will instantly be¬ 
come so. But should you wish to be more 
beautitul than even Nature chose you should, 
then you may smell it twice, and the effect will 
be pmuced—and you may even increase it to 
four times when you want to be very superla¬ 
tively lovely. On the other band, when you 
wish to put by all your attractions, you have to 
ursue precisely the same course with the 
iamond-crested eagle.” 

Nina, with the mirror still in her band, eager¬ 
ly seized the magic gift, and lost no time in 
proving its effect in restoring her beauty, which 
It instantly did upon a single trial. 

** Oh dear, bow delighted I am to see myself 
again!” she laughingly ekclaimed; **aod by 
contrast 1 really do look exceedingly well; but 
1 should like to see if 1 cannot look still better.” 
So saying she impatiently applied the sapphire- 
crested bird three successive times to her nose 
^and then ouite forgetting the presence of the 
worker of all these wonders—she launched out 
into ectasies at her own superhuman beauty. 
At length a trial of the diamond crest reduce 
her to reason, and turning to the still marble¬ 
looking figure before her— 

A thousand, thousand thanks!” 

Zamoiski interrupted her by coldly saying— 
There is no need of half that number. Lady; 
and 1 foresee, though you cannot, that the time 
will come when you will bpve lost all you grati¬ 
tude, nayn^d even wish me to take back my 
g;ift. 1 wul bestow another upon you—take this 
ring!” be continue, placing on her finger one 
in tne form of a mermaid, with emerald hair, 
diamond eyes, and an onal studded tail; ** and 
whenever you grow tired with the strange boon 
you have asked, you have only to hang this ring 
over the neck of the diamond-crested eagle, 
and 1 will come to you from the furthest parts 
of the earth and dissolve the spell!” 

Nina departed ail gratitude, assuring him that 
** she was convinced she should never give him 
such unwarrantable trouble as to come so far on 
her account;” and then putting on just as much 
beauty (and no more) that she had entered 
Zamoiski’s mysterious abode with, she ran 
nimbly down the steep old broken turret steps 
that she had so falteringly ascended some two 
hours before. , 

Poor Catherine was half dead wkh cold, fear, 
and curiosity, which latter her fair mistress had 
not the slightest idea, of satisfying by any true 
statement of what had taken place between her 
and the renowned Zamoiski, she therefore con¬ 
fined her communications to telling her that ^ 
had assured her the journey to l^beria upon the 
whole would turn out very prosperously, but 
that her health would suffer much tn the onset. 
Bless me, Madam,” said the iocreduloos 


Catherine, as pettishly as she dared, ^ is Chat 
all.’ Why be kept you such a time that I 
thought be bad undertaken to escort you to 
beria himself!” ’ 

The month soon rolled away that preceded 
Count Dal^rooki’s journey to Siberia. He 
day before their departure Nina determined to 
try the effect of a little ugliness upon her lorer, 
for, as she niost Justly argued, hitherto lie had 
no merit in loving one so beautiful, and abore 
all so admired. Accordingly, the morning tb^ 
were to set out, he came at an early hour to wiik 
her good-by, and put her into her carriage. 
She was sitting alone on the sofa when be ontw- 
ed, with her handkerchief to her eyes—for her 
courage began to fail her at the idea of puttisg 
bis love to such a test—he advanced, took her 
band, that bung listlessly by her side, and cover¬ 
ed it with kisses, without her making the slight¬ 
est attempt to withdraw it. 

Nina—dear, dearest Nina! will you not gire 
me one look.’ When in another hour yon wifi be 
torn from me for so long, so iotermioable a time 
as three miserable—miserable months!” 

Slowly Nina turned towards him—and itiD 
more slowly she withdrew her handkerchief fraa 
before her eyes. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the Prince, throwing 
himself at her feet, and clasping her knees, **hoir 
ill!—bow altered you look! You are not fit to 
take this dreadful journey! Dearest, deamt 
Nina, you must not think of it, unless you waat 
to kill me ou the spot!” 

^'Aud do you really love me enough,” asked 
Nina, with a faint smile, to be so very miseii- 
ble at the idea of my being ill.’” 

Do 1 love you enough! Oh! Nina, do ym 
doubt it.’” 

The little coquette was so moved at tbereahty 
of his devotion, and at this proof that it was her¬ 
self—and not her beauty that bo loved—that she 
was on the point of betraying to him her secret, 
in order to remove aU bis fears for her healtb; 
but prudence whispered her that be had not been 
sufficiently tormented, as for a celebrated beu^ 
to look ill once was no great trial to a lover’s 
constancy: she therefore contented hers^ with 
assuring him tlat she was by no means ill, aid 
only felt a little exhausted from want of sleep. 
Then, in order to set bis heart at rest, she a|»- 
plied once to the sapphire-crested eagle of m 
little Jlacon, and said— 

You see I am better already: such a akfliil 
physician is kindness!” 

** Your colour has certainly returned, and jm 
look like yourself again; but still, dearest, 1 can¬ 
not bear the thought of this horrid journey- 
though Ladislas has promised to write me con¬ 
stant accounts of you (ill wo meet in Paris!” 

As all lovers' partings and meetings are exact¬ 
ly the same, and are. proverbially stupid—save 
to the parties concerned—Uie reader may be 
spared the fest of the sighs, tears, vows and pro¬ 
testations that took place on this occasion. Nor 
indeed would the above short sample have been 
intruded oo him but for Bocbefoucauld’s asaer- 
tion—Qu’il y a toujours quelquecbose daoi les 
malheurs des autres qui ne nous de nlaiiepaa.” 

The day after the Dalgarookis left St. Petera- 
burgh, Prince Kieseron quitted it for Partar— 
Frequent were the letters he got from Count La- 
dialas, but they contained suon dreadiul acconnta 
of bis sister's ill looks and altered appearance, 
that while the Prince’s vanity was flattered at 
thinking he was the cause of them, bis afiectaon 
was wounded, and himself made uneasy sKttd 
wretched; but three months, even for a lover, dn 
Dot last for ever—at length they expired; ancl in 
two months more he wonldisee bis ndnrril kin 
beautiful Nina, at Paris! i 
M length the happy mdming aorrivnd, when hia 
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▼alet avroke him at a most unusually early hour, 
(for eren lovers, (be most devoted, must sleep 
sometimes,) to pot into his bands a billet from 
Ladislas Dal^rooki, dated ** Hotel de Bristol, 
Place Vendorae!” aud tclline him they had ar¬ 
rived late the oight before. Early as the Friace 
presented himself at the Place Vendome, still 
earlier had Herbaultand Madame Mioette been 
with Nina; and, independent of her lover, she 
could not pay the cap of the former, or the prig- 
ncir of the latter, so bad a compliment as to wear 
her Siberian face with them; so that the ena¬ 
moured Prince had the delight and triumph of 
finding her more beautiful than ever. That day 
they were all to dine en pet te comite^ at the Prin¬ 
cess de *8. Wina had no idea of wasting 
her beauty on Blues and Bores, and, therefore, 
onlv put on half her natural attractions. Silly 
girl, she was wrong; for, though dull in them- 
sejves, the saloons of the Princess were the dark 
mint that gave the stamp of currency to all the 
beauty and talent of Paris; consequently, one 
Proneur pronounced himself greally disappoint¬ 
ed with the new Russian beauty, while another 
boldly averred that he had had letters that told 
him she was greatly changed within the last few 
months. All this was wormwood to Prince 
Kieserotr, who indignantly replied, that seeing a 
person just off a long and fatiguing journey was 
not a fair way to judge of their appearance.— 
That day week there was to be a great ball at the 

^-Embassy. Madame D’A***'^ had not been 

idle in boaslioo of Nina’s wonderful beauty; bnt 
in the meanwhile a strong party of Parisian dis- 
afiecteds had arisen, from the fiats of the oracles 
of the Hotel de B-havinjj gone forth to de¬ 

preciate this Rothschild or loveliness. When 
the night of nights arrived, Nina did not fail to 
make four applications to the sapphire-crested 
eagle; and whatever might have been the expec¬ 
tations of her lover, herself, and Madame D'A., 
^y were more than realized. Never^ never, 
in the annals of debutt was such a sensation pro¬ 
duced! The Dukes D’Q-and R-became 

precipitately in love with her, and were above 
the meanness of concealment; so from being the 
greatest possible friends they became the great¬ 
est possible enemies. Nina did not encourage, 
but was equally far from discouraging cither of 
them. But things had not come to a crisis—till 

one night at a court mob, the Due de R-, 

with whom she had danced two quadrilles, asked 
her to dance a mazurka. She declined, saying 
she was engaged. 

“A qui?’* inquired the Due. 

nn Russe,” answered Nina, hesitatingly. 

The mazurka began, and the Due D'O- 

came to claim his partner. No sooner was it 

over than the rivallM R-accosted her with a 

quivering lip, and eye of fire, saying— 

croyois que e’etait avec un Russe que Ma¬ 
dame La Comtesse devott danser?” 

£b bien oui,” replied Nina, laughing.— 
“C'etoit une Ruse de guerre.” 

^ Madame est trop flattcuse,” said the Due, 
bowing profoundly, and immediately after he 
strode haughtily away. 

The next morning the news arrived from the 

Beit de Boulogne that the Doc de R-had 

been mortally wounded in a duel by the Doc de 

O-. Added to the reproaches of her own 

conscience, Nina bad to endure those of her 
justly irritated lover, and on many accounts Pa¬ 
ris was becoming disagreeable to her; tor instead 
of the unbounded admiration of her beauty 
which she had expected,she found it was under¬ 
valued from being pronounced, so 
while her wit, which she had never pretended to, 
waa extolled> to the skies! The men called her 
0 heartless coquette^tbe women declared they 


coi^d not discover that exceeding beauty in her, 
for they had often met her at tbe^ireesof some 
of the downgers in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and she bad looked downright ugly (these were’ 
no doubt on the evenings when she was Hume- 
iog her good looks). Still she was much talke 
of, and who is there can be so, without bein 
much abused f 

Poor Nina! she soon found that mediocrity is 
the grand secret of the world’s toleration—nay, 
more, of applause; especially in a woman it is 
the title of the Ephesian Diana, claiming the 
worship of all men—it is the Awxoc on the old 
Greek coins, insuring its possessor against th e 
attacks of the two otherwise belligerent powers 
—Envy and Contempt; only be girded with it, 
and one may exclaim, with the uite King James, 
in bis heavy armour, nobody can hurt 

me,and I can hurt nobody!” 

Her father, who in his life had never said **No’* 
to a request of hers, yielded without delay to her 
proposad of leaving Paris for London; Prince 
Kieseroff likod the English, and therefore Nina 
felt dis posed to do the same; besides, London was 
a truly enlightened place, as there were journals 
which were exclusively devoted to recording the 
goings and coinings, and the sayings and doings, 
of great people, and which seemed to be institu¬ 
ted for the express purpose of praising the beauty 
’of some ladies, and saying nothing about that of 
others; besides, there was a generosity and a gra¬ 
titude about the English that no other nation 
could lay claim to, for, if a woman were a beauty 
at fifteen,she was sure,in mteful remembrance 
of the past, to be still callW the beautiful Mrs. 
this, or the beautiful Lady that, at fifty. The 
first night Nina appeared at Almack’s, she was 
arrayed in all the ((uadrupled loveliness of the 
sapphire crest; still no reputation for beauty hav¬ 
ing gone before her, she was scarcely noticed, 
for the English, in a ball-room, vastly resemble 
^themselves in the Vatican, never being able to 
discover beauties till they are pointed out to them 
by some one whose word is law in such matters. 
So Nina, to her great surprise, heard much of 

the lovely Lady Emily-, and the beautifiil 

Miss B-s, and half a score more, but naught 

beard she of herself; the sort of reputation that 
had gone before her was of a nature to do her 
any thing but good in English society—it was a 
renomtt for great cleverness and wit. Now, 
what Englishman is there who does not shudder 
at every clever word that issues from a woman’s 
mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly 
her teeth? Still would he fancy them like the 
dragon’s teeth about to turn into armed men and 
destroy him. should she be guilty of blotting with 
one word of sense the chartered folly of her sex. 

I^ng and wearisome was the time Nina pass¬ 
ed in London without even bearing she was 
thought pretty, and had it not been for the invo¬ 
luntary admiration she excited as she drove along 
the streets, she might have fancied she bad made 
a mistake, and applied to the diamond-crested 
eagle instead of (he sapphire one, and she was 
almost beginning to wish herself back in Siberia, 

when one night she went to a fete at-House, 

armed cap-a-pie with all her beauty. The host, 
who at her debut in London bad been out of 
town, DOW for the first time beheld what be con¬ 
ceived to be (and what really was) the mo«t beau¬ 
tiful person that could be imagined. He com¬ 
municated his opinion to bis guests, and she bad 
not been an hour in the room oefore she perceiv¬ 
ed persons actually getting upon chairs and 
benches to see her; and the words ** Lovely !’* 
“ AoTOjic!” ** Divine!” “ Perfect!” met her ear 
on ali sides, and people who had seen her a hun¬ 
dred times before, looking quite as well, seemed 
now, for the first time, to have foood their eyes 
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to tee ber beanty, and their toDguet to proelaiot 
it. 


The next day every paper and party rans with 
the praises of the t^a.uli(ul, the gracclul, the 
charming, the amiable, the fascinating young 
Countess Nina Dalgarooki! Artists begged hard 
for pictures and busts; musicians, that they might 
be allowed to dedicate songs and quadrilles to 
her; poets wrote sonnets to ber and upoO ber, 
and Lord Johns and Lord Harries requested that 
they might only be permitted to hope!—aod oh! 
climax of English renown, the winner of the St. 
Leger was actually rechristeoed after her! Lady 
J*-^— made tableaux for her, aod old Lady 
gained a whole season’s reprieve from desertion 
and the D—1 by getting her to one of ber Miss 
and rnuffin parties. As for Prince Kieseroff, he 
was in the seventh heaven; for Nina, bis dear, 
bis beautiful Niua, *Uhe admired of all aitoiferB,*’ 
bad promised to marry him at the end of the sear 
eon. 

One day, afler a very late ball, Nina, who had 

made a Park engagement witli Lady-, was 

so overcome with fatigue that she fell asleep on 
the sot'a; at the end of two hours the groom of the 
chambers awoke her, by anoounciog that Lady 
— Iiad called for her. Slie started up.and rang 
for her bonnet. VV'hile sbe was waiting for it, 
she recollected that she had had no beauty on 
wbcB she went to sleep, and put her band into 
ber bosom to scarcli for her^jcon, but,lo! it was 
gone; tbe little Venetian ciiain to which it was 
always attached was not lu be lound either. She 
looked every where, searched thesofaL,the cush¬ 
ions, every thing—but in vain! Slie was in de¬ 
spair, and sent down word she was too unwell to 
go out that morning; but her friend was not so 
easily put alf, and, coming up, insisted that the 
air was the thing of all others that would do her 
good. Poor Nina, persuaded much against ber 
will, at length accompanied hciv To ber great 
astonishment she had Just as great a bevy of 
prancing steeds round the carriage as usual,'and 
quite as many, if not more, complimento on ber 
beauty than ever; the uext day, loo, tbe Morn- 
isg Pest announced that the young Countess 
Dalgarooki bad graced the Park yesterday, look¬ 
ing more lovely than ever, and was as usual tbe 
cynosure of wouderiog eyes.’’ 

** VVby the people must be mad, or blind,” said 
as she impatiently pushed tbe pp.per from 

ber. 


Week after week passed away without tbe Jia- 
eon being found; bail succeeded ball; Nina beg- 
gwi hard to stay away from them, but ber father 
insisted that every one bad been so civil she ab- 
jKdately must go. At length, on tbe plea of ill- 
health (which ber looks too well confirmed) she 
cot a reprieve; still, noUiing was talked of but 
bev great, ber exceeding beauty; and tbe papers, 
wbira tbe^ deplored her bad health, expressed 
endless wonder that it bad not in tbe least im¬ 
paired ber extreme loveliness!—while every 
really beautiful and blooming girl that came out 
was reprobated for their presumption, if they 
dared but iu tbe slightest degree to dress their 
hair like tbe beautitol Russian. 

Meanwhile, N ina herself became seriously nn- 
h^py. ^ Poor, dear, dear Kieseroff,” said she, 
what a reward for all his devotion and geoero- 
eity, to marry such a fright—and ail through my 
own foolish vanity, too! How he would c&pise 
me if he knew it!—but he shall know it—for 1 
will not add deceit to my olkier faults, especially 
towards him. Zamoiski was right. I do indeed 
repent my foolish compact; aud, alas! by losing 
the dneon, it is not in my power to avail mysetf 
of bis promise to take back his gift.” 

lu Um midst of this reverie. Prince Kieseroff 
was announced. Nina, who bad been crying, 


did not wish to add to the distress hfu ku^rgiad 
lool^s always uccaaioitcd him, by letting bun m 
any traces of grief, withdrew into the adjoining 
room. A book of hers lay open upon the Ubie. 
Seeing some versos iu her liaud-wnting, he read 
tbe following lines: 

Once a bloom was on the hours. 

And my spirit l:k- a h*.c 
Flew throut;h atiii^hiii^ to he flowers 
That young hups raised up for me; 

And sweet thoughts in mury hived 
Deep within her honeyed store— 

Bo tbe soul of spring survived, 

After spring’s sweet life wm o’er f 
Kow tbe foam is on tbs wave. 

And tbe sear is on the leaf; 

And UMlsy but digs tbe grave 
Tiiat entombs to morrow’s erief: 

While the leaden sands that roll 
Through time's dim and rayleas fiaw> 

Cast a shadow o’er the soul, 

Leave a furrow as they paaaf 
And tbe d senchanted world 
Seems like an eastern tomb, 

Wher death’p banner is unfailed 
’Mid dull pomp, and pride, and gloom. 

And love! the Sybarite feels 

IJow his crumpled rose-leaf galls. 

When fear’s canl.er through it steals. 

And grief's (U'>iV too quickly falls. 

But if warring fate can show 
All tbe nothingness of life, 

*Tis no vain ami (rnilh:ts wo 
That springs up fnim mit thi-' strife; 

But a boon most pare and bright, 

As wlien s orm:> have swept arquod 
In the chaos of thti i)i;:l<t; 

Cojftly gems ni inor i arc foTicd. 

Eo whfU inniter how this clay, 

With its sorotw ami its sin, 

Falls in ruins fiiiit nwnr, 

Jf but heaven >4 Imht breaks in 
Upon the san and r.arkmuni soul. 

And swift wi' .1 ’.ike .ndove 
For its far, otcrnal ;,*> I 
Of pure joy c n :i 1 1 ! i aud love 1 

“ Dear Nina,” said he, when be (tad finifibrt 
them, *• she is evidently unhappy, and yet wiM 
! nut confide in me, or .shorlen the liine whidi 
[ would give mo a right to know and share htf 
I every sorrow.” 

When Nina returned, the Prince had not long 
to plead to be made aciiuainted wUh her aoofce 
of disquietude. 

“ Ah! KieserofT I liave long wished—long ia* 
tended—but long dreaded to tell you all; but the 
fear that you would dci-pise me, and the oonfic- 
tioo that I could not marry you, has prevented 
me.” 

“ Good heavens, Nina! what do you, what cal 
you mean.^ For God’s, sake, explain yonrs^!” 
exclaimed her agitate d lover, who now looked 
as dealh-like as herself. 

As soon as hiie was sufficiently recovered (ro» 
(he panic his manner alfccted her with^ in a 
trembling voice, and with downcast eyes, sbenc- 
quainted him with the whole transaction betweea 
ber and Zamoiski. 

“ Is that allcried the Prince, ccataticallf— 

I breathe again; ii was indeed tboliih—nay, 
worse, mine own love, it was avaricioua and co¬ 
vetous in the extreme, of you who possessed seoh 
matchless beauty to want more; and 1 l^ve t 
great mind, in order to punish you, to leave you 
just as you are; but as that would be punisbipe 
myself, too, 1 will even be generous, and give 
you back yourwhich 1 found oneday,af- 
ter you had gone out, on the floor, by this very 
sofa, and have kept it even’ since.” 

Nina joyfully seized it, and instantly placed 
the mermaid nng round the diamond-cresled 
eagle’s neck. She liad no sooner done so. thsi 
a servant entered, aud pi'esentiog her with a 
card, said— 

Tbe person who gave me this would spoik 
with your ladyship.” 
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!9ina looked at the name on (ho card, which 
van no other than Paul Zamotski. 

** Show him in instantly/' said the young Conn- 
tan. 

On entering, he bowed slightly to the Prince, 
and then turning to Nina, said— 

Lady, I am come to take back the gU't that 
1 foresaw you would soon be weary of, and 1 hope 
it has at least had the good edect of convincing 
you that ‘ Whatever is, is best;’ and that there is 
<iae thing which gives a woman a greater weight 
in the world than even beauty—rf/>uhzti>n/” 


SOFT HIGH-DEARS. 



ToanK ladies, now*a*day8, difler from their grand-, 
Mmioas. Hoops hav« given way to btutles—ihc (a- 
Muoiiahle boarding-school has supplanted the quiet 
round of domestic instruction—and flirtation has suc¬ 
ceeded to honest courtship. Lisping atlectalion— 
showy, but unsubstantial accomplishments—a light 
head and giddy heart—those arc the characteristics of 
she modem miss, and she is ostentatious of displaying 
thoA In the ball-room she abhors the ancient vul¬ 
garities of contra-dances and cotillions, and will only 
move in the luscious gyrations of the German waltz: 
•m the parlour she no longer condescends to the hum¬ 
ble spinnet. or even the piano, but thrums the guitar, 
w sweeps the harp, and instead of warbling (lie sim¬ 
ple airs of her native language, she distorts her fea- 
tores, and cracks her voice in vain attempts to run 
through the mystical scale of an Italian cavatitui. If 
foa converse with her, you arc equally disgusted by 
the emptiness of her thoughts, and the bad French in 
wphich she attempts to clothe them: and her criticisms 
no Che last new novel, or the opera, are as insane as the 
u/ettMMo of her manner is repulsive. At the Theatre 
^ talks louder than the players: in the church, she 
disqoiets her more elderly neighbours, by the rcstless- 
wonder that husbands are 
flsoradifficult to ho obtained than in former times; 
end that ao many young ladies are doomed 

“ To wither on the virgin thorn 
Of single blessedness.” 


A man in Ohio was pursued lately by a black snake. 
All at once, it occurred to him, just as the reptile was 
fnparing to jump at his throat, to run around a small 
Uec, which stood in his path, as tight as he could 
■pnn*; he did so, till he got the creature in a snarl, 
*topping suddenly, ho threw a back somerset, 
themkc trying to follow him. lied himself in a 
last Con you swallow that ? Not unle» you 
fin hack its ears, and grease its head. 


CtJRious Anecdote. —In 1747, a roan was broke 
alive on the wheel at Orleans, for highway robbery! 
and not having friends to bury his body, when thn 
executioner supposed he wiis dead, he gave him to a 
surgeon, who carried him to an anatomical theatre as 
a subject to lecture on. The thighs, legs and arms of 
this unhappy wretch bad been broken, yet, on the sur¬ 
geon’s coming to examine him, he found him tur> 
viving, and by proper application of proper cordials^ 
he was soon brought to his speech. 

The surgeon and his pupils, moved by the sufier- 
ings and soUcitations of the robber, determined on at> 
tempting his cure; but he was so mangled, that hia 
two thighs and one of his arms were amputated. Not¬ 
withstanding this mutilation, and the loss of blood, ho 
recovered, and in this situation, the surgeon, by hia 
own desire, hod him conveyed in a cart, fiOy-fivo 
leagues from Orleans, where, as he said, he intended 
to gain his livelihood by begging. 

His situation on the road close by a wood, and hia 
deplorable condition, excited compassion from all who 
saw him. In his youth he had served in the army* 
and he passed for a soldier who had lost his limbs by 
a cannon shot 

A drover returning from market, where ho had beew 
selling cattle, was solicited by the robber for charity., 
and being moved by compassioa, tlirow him a piecar 
of silver. “ Alas!” says the robber. ** I cannot reach 
it; see, I have neither arms nor legs,” (fur he had cod- 
cealed his arm which had boen preserved, behind hia 
t>nck.) ** so, for the sake of Heaven, put your charita- 
blo donation into my pouch, and Lord bless you.” 

The drover approached him, and as he stooped Xm 
reacii up the money, the sun shining, ho saw a sha¬ 
dow on the ground which caused him to look ufc 
when he saw the arm of the beggar elevatad abover 
niB head, ami grasping a short iron bar He arreatedl 
the blow in its descent, and seizing the robber, car¬ 
ried him to hia cart, into which having thrown binv 
he then drove off to the next town, which was very 
near, and brought his prisoner before a magistrate. 

On searching him, a whittle was found ia hia 
pocket, which naturally induced a suspicion that h® 
had accomplices in the wood; the magistrate, there¬ 
fore. instantly ordered a guard to the place whfre the 
robber had been seized, and they arrived within half 
on hour after the murder of the drover had been at¬ 
tempted. 

The gaard having concealed themselvea behind 
different trees, the whittle was blown, the sound of 
which was remarkably shrill and loud; and another 
whistle was beard under ground, three men at th® 
same instant rising over the midst of a bushy clum|» 
of brambles and other dwarf shrubs, the soldiers fired 
on them, and they fell. The bushes W’ere searched* 
and a descent discovered in a cave. Here wer® found 
three girls and a boy. The girls were kept ror th® 
offices of serv'ants and the purposes of lust; the ^ 7 * 
scarce twelve years of age, w’as a son to one of th® 
rubbers. The girls, in giving evidence, deposed that 
they hod lived near three years in the cave, and bee® 
kept there by fbree, from the time of their captivity; 
that dead bodies were frequently carried into the cave* 
stripped and buried; and that the old soldier was car¬ 
ried out every dry day, and sat by the road-side for 
two or three hours. 

On this evidence, the murdwng mendicant wa® 
condemned to suffer a second execution on the whoe!. 
Ah but one arm roroaioed, it was to bo broken by se¬ 
veral strokes, in several places, and a finishing sfrok® 
denied, he lived in .orture for near five days. When 
dead, his body was burned to ashes, and strewn befbr® 
the wind. 

Q-—Why^ii^in^em loansgam like astrologeraf 
A. —Decause their rulii^ stars govern their iateu 
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A. SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR.—Thii yfllage 
it about one handrod and forty miles from the coast, 

eoBtains upwards of twelve hundred citizens—all 
sattve Mexicans, with the exception of a few Ameri¬ 
can foiailies, who have settled there. Betides these, 
fliero is a garrison of soldiers, and trading pedlars of 
every description, who retort to it from the borders of 
Rio Grande, as their nearest depot of American goods. 

A military outpost was established at the spot by the 
Spanish government in ITTS. In 1731, the town was 
settled by emigrants sent from the Canary Islands by 
the King of SjKiin. It became a flourishing settlement, 
and so continued until iho revolution .in 1812, since 
which period, the Comanche and other Indians have 
greatly harassed the inhabitants, producing much in¬ 
dividual siiftering, and totally destroying, for a season 
at least, the prospects of the town. Its site is one of 
the most beautiful in the western world. The air is 
salubrious, the water delightful, and the health of the 
citizens is proverbial. The soil around it is highly 
fortile. The fortress of Alamo is adjacent to the town, 
an the oppo.*?!!© side of the river. On the 10th of De¬ 
cember, 1835, both the town and the fortress were 
captured from the Meifcans by the Texians, under Ge- 
aerol Burlison, after an arduous struggle of five days 
and five nights. The Mexicans had two thousand 
five hundred men, under the command of General 
Coe, and the Texain forces numbered about three hun¬ 
dred. They lost three killed, and about twenty-five 
wounded. 

The fall of Bexar for the time ended the war, and 
not a soldier was leO in Texas. The discorafitted 
MexicaiiJ re-organised their forces, and on the 25ih of 
February. 1836, again appeared before Bexar, about 
2fi00 strong, under the command of Santa Anna. The 
Texian gnrrisoii consisted of but 150, commanded by 
CoL Travis. The unequal contest continued daily, 
without intermission, until the sixth of March, 
about midnight, when the Alarats was attacked 
by the entire Mexican force, and a desperate conflict 
ensued, in which prodigies of valour were wrought by 
the Spartan band, which garrisoned the fort until day¬ 
light, when only seven of them were found alive.— 
These seven cried for quarter, but vdre told there 
was no mercy for them. Of this number were Colo¬ 
nel David Crockett, Mr. Benton, amd the gallant Col. 
Banham, of South Corolina. When this demand for 
quarter was renised, they continued fighting until all 
were butchered. The bodies of the slain were 
thrown into a heap in the centre of the Alamo, and 
burned. 

B. GOOAD.—The village formerly called La Ba-1 
bia, is situated on the right bank ot the San Antonio 
river, about one hundred and ten miles south-east of 
Bexar, and thirty miles from the coast. It conthins 
about eight hundred inhabitants, all Mexicans. It was 
garrisoned by Mexicon troops, and* was one of the first 
places signalized by a triumph of the Texian arms in i 
their struggle for liberty, but subsequently became 
iDore distinguished for Mexican cruelly. Ibe fort at 
this place, which is of great strength, was defended 
by Colonel Fannin with a small force of volunteere. 
On>he 18ih of Morch,1836, the Mexicans were disj 
covered in conslJerallfe force in the neighbourhood of 
Goliad, and there was considerable skirmishing 
through the day with the advance parties. On the 
19lh, the fort was set nn fire, and its wooden defences 
destroyed, but the wall was left entire, and Col. Fao-1 
ain took up his line of march. His force at that time 
was reduced to two hundred and sixty, rook and file. 
The day after he was overtaken in the open prairie, 

- >y a large body of Mexicans, and after a gallant fight, 
in which he succeeded in killing near two hundred 
^ the enemy, he was surrounded by numben, and 
eonendered, under a promise, made in the most sa¬ 
cred manner, that they ibould be treated with baoa- 

p 2 


nity, as prisonen of war, until they were regularly 
exchanged. He accepted of the terms of capitula¬ 
tion, trusted to the honour of the batchers oftha 
Alamo, and they were marched back to Gdiad. 
Eight days afler the prisonen were marched oat of 
the fort, and they were all mercilessly shet down ia 
cold blood by their savage captors. Not more than 
three or four escaped to relate the bloody tragedy/— 
Their bodies were burned, in imitation of the con¬ 
cluding scene at the Alamo, and the fragments of iiior- 
/tality yvero exposed as a revolting Cdrnival to beasts 
and birds of prey upon the plain. The ouihorities of 
Texas bestowed solemn obsequies upon their mutilat¬ 
ed and blackened limbs, on the 4ihof June, afler their 
murderers were slain on the plains of Son Jancinto, 
under the appalling words, ** Remember La Bahia!** • 
C. SAN .FELIPE DE AUSTIN was founded ^ ^ 
1824, by General Austin, and the Commissioner, Bar 
de Bashop. It is the capital of Austin’s Colony, gnd 
situated on the right •hank of the Brassoe river, ei ghty 
miles from the gulf by land, and one huadrer* ^ and 
eighty by the meenders of the river, at the h aad of 
boat navigation. The site ef ihM tcwil is exciK jrfingly 
beautiflll. It is a high l)rairie blufif, which str’ tUd 
river, at the upper or northern limit ef the * i«. 

gion, about forty feet above the level of the , stream. 
It is the residence of General Austin. Tke^ Mlats and 
municipal odUcers of the jurisdiction held il Mir officee 
here; and this was the capital designated fat Texas, 
when its separation from Coahnila, r ^ i js reception 
QS an independent state of the Mexican ' ^nfederacy, 
should take place. Here, likewise, all tbe land and 
judicial bu|iness of the colony is transr ,eied. It con¬ 
tains several stores, and presents alto |ieiher the ap¬ 
pearance of a busy and pleasant villap 
Dl This ia about the spot where t) ^ battle of 8aa 
Jacinto look place, on the 21it of Apr 1836, in whiek 

die gallant Houston exterminated i) se Mexican forces 
in Texas, and took their stro? jg leader, Santa 
Anna, prisoner. The Mexican ar g^y ^^res upwards of 
1500, while tbe Texians numbe ired but 763. The 
^ Mexicans lost 630 killed, and T jgQ wounded; while 
Houston lost but 3 killed, and 5 leverely wounded. 


ON A B STINGING A LADY IN THE L 

Peerless, yet hapless ma* id of Q,^ 
Accomplished L. N. G. 

Never f gain shall I an d U,. 

Together zip our T. 

For oh, the gales! I ^xnow not Y, 

Bent midst the fiowerv, a B, 

Which, ven’mous stnng her in the'I, 

So itot she could not C. 

Ye nymphs of Q, then shun each B, 
list 2 the reason Y; 

For should a B C U at T, 

He*ll sting U in the I. 


WATCHING BAGGAGE. 

The Rev. Mr. Keep says in his Narrative, that- 
while passing in a steamer, he saw an old lady fitting 
on a box, watching the rest of her baggage at her 
feet, and singing frequently; 

Great box, liule box. 

Band-box and bundle— 

One, two, three, four. 

Great box, little box, 

Band-box and bundle— 

One, twO} three, four. 
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THE OONVIOT’E DBBAM. 

at nos L. udtnAevt. 

/ 

Sk0ittid mpon rmting 4% Mrnmmt^tke ftrdU lorn tf 4 
Convict hhif, within tiffkt IMmrt 7Wf», Xew muik 
Wdlti. 

jiglooiii WBB ill the ranlesf sky, a elonti Mason the wwn. 
And not a ray or hope appeared, tho fatal bark to eavo, 
Where. Sing frofn her native attofu.she viaiked the wa 
tern bliiM— 

Ttmi shore n hich aevor more mi|tn greet her death-defo- 

ted crcMr! 


^was fearful.'mid the thunder's roaMo hekr the maniac 
try 

i)fl1loae wHo boldly rtTied on guilt, yw quail'd fihen 
Death was nigh. 

And straiigoly sad—yet beautiful—amid tlie lightning's 
- 

1^ iHirk some (llllen soal OpilA the irtisting glance of 
F»yer. 


^SIdt<who is he with fkriitkiad hroW, grown old*-bnt not 

with years— 

AAhdpkf)Id cheek, untimely stdindd Wltlfsih’i HhhdrsefUl 
team? 

oWhfvittepB toe Hhe a weary child) whan slariM are roMd 
him BMeepiiig ? 

tWhai spirit o'er his heu^iiig ttrekst tier troubled watch is 

, llvepfHig 7 

Utoanearndt Chdt thh si'icd dl«dirh. nfOT dhUti fM IllloW'a 
' tiHHd; 

Ih^iMffhts art with his native glen—Ids heart id in his 
home; , I 

aUhhchds oof-tlfncgil (hfr fttdhMg Wldd iBMiNf #4il Mr 
, JuM iigh*; 

(fTwtre swABiar Mr than lidd to thn, in ahilk edronm to 
die. 

*SiBraOAly o*criMI slumbers stbal sweet vOldil Adhi the 
past, 

sddMiqreenhct inM ngoa hitn^gtiioitiieid IbnMthd their 
.rlasi. 

fBtfIbels oiicajporculoyous child—as generoheondas bold 

<uUAWhen with^boaWiug fbet hd fodhied dM amroy pitlai 
tiTerid. 


«Stt'cb«ngrdttmnow,tlnt ihahd OC flM iMleis dMM 
.with grief I— . 

'^Thq spriug time of his youthful aoul haBi perfraed leaf by 
^4eaf! 

One fevered act of harried crime—one desolating hour— 
ilalh breailted upon ndaet l uw ^e pMwti and crustoed ttoe teo' 
der flower! 


Siomother siu within ibe porch, bencaOl tike hoosebold 
tree; 

Her yearning thoughts aro^lillowfiig fhrhdlr hwtoad o’er 

ttoe sea. 

She looks upon his faihtrVAfto, iminwisoa Iwamiile—in 
vain! 

No band shall over more unite afleclio|i'i brolteit chain. 


Has sister weeps the iinclongdnjMobe 4Mt nothrea the 
his name; 

Bis brother’s Hp is aiUmt. yet his ehedk Isved With shame— 
But sns alone, with tea ries»eye, lootaeui ihdkxed’despair; 
SJu need not whisper of ttoe sea— her fervout soul is iAerc / 


TO LAtTRA. 

Thu tunves afe AlIiiM nuw. 

The Acids iorrif a their mwuib ; 

£ro kmf will doow the whitiing Miow 
And winter's gloomy boiin. 

£re thus oay life it ebbing 6st, 

My heart outlives its j ly ; 

And soon will come the scyihc*winged blasL 
That hastens to destroy. 

Buf opting win soon resfore escii leaf; 

The gowen will smile agam; 

And earrh forget hri* (nmsknit grief 
In snniiner’s getiile feign; 

So may my heart lx* Ifeavenly bowers, 

Tlie gmve-gliiom spring above ; 

And foam mid joy’s dt lieiuiie floweiv. 

With thee hi end less late. 


TO LADY GRAHAM. 

ON NEW YIeIAB’S OaT.—BV Ifth. KOftTON. 

Rose! with thy young buds opening fo the day. 

In fair and delicate U .iuiy like thine own ; 
l^niall, fairy copies oflliy feaiorsu' play, 

ITnConsCtous miraici of the Voice's lone. 

Accept for (heni—for ihee—a wibh Uificdre— 

Ah f could such wishes like warffi soibeaias ftU, 

To gild the coming of each aniious year, 

How much would hottc avett, or love recall! 

Yew cdki their pausing ghmtiear baehward ihttiir. 

Nor feel (hick'gaihernig teamfropB dtia ilteir gne: 
Few can Idoklbrwaid with ii ehierfol gfow 
And hail the pfoihlae of more happy daya. 

Bat Thdu!—^Tho old year (when iif Cdume armr n9mi 
Twin birds of promise to ihy boHem sem— 

And the new year seems opening: lo ihy view 
With a deaf dream of moaattreUwdeontaiit. 

May that New Year be bright to them and thee; 

As bright as their inherited heaofy aeeaDe ,* 

And thy heart own ihiu* its fotuhty, 

(Lihs a child's slumber,) none but dieana. 

And oh! when Timo, with gently sfealinf pace. 

Shall i^int his touch upon that upeo brow— 

And, passing, mellow w iih s graver giaoa 
The still unliuled beauty of tui stiow .— 

When iaiiy Conatance smooihs each earriem eari. 

That now wavro lightly iwtuid Her tiny head. 

When the gny child becomes a gimcefol gift 

With blusbiiig cheek, shy glattce.aiid fawnlilDa fnat: 

When love hath shadowed down 

(Ah! be Aer love a hapjiy otie—like Ttniie^ 

And all her hidden soul that in fheta hea, 

LBte an anrisen etar,—hath leamtio MiTiia; 


Bert is the love that falteri aot’^^UatUglkk whtoh cannot 
wane— 

iMbeds no tear—it breathes no aigh—bat glories in its 
chain I 

Hers is the vow, tbst, wMasedAsaMMaid the sinleiw past. 
Lives on and kec^ its irusung taiih uabrafcen to the last 1 


. Me aqts |mr H) her beautySi light—fate 'Mir, Mat IMIng 
^ lew I I 

SIpfi kf^iHsMwte Uw tocsenSin the iaidalaM‘'»di«av Hour; 
Her voice floats o'er ttoe watess as her prayer lo Heaven 1 
asceo'jg 

Vfom the ir*ygti ng place of iove, o’er which her pore, meek 
'".pint bends. 

Tkn sielt is broke— the vision llown-iheeargea rennd 
him rise— 

Oh! not lu vaia that prayer aioee.Tor iQlHsareamhedies! 
Beat o sr bis fettered baadi nay toU, yet *sevcr not the 

Bat the tear his parting spirit ehad wu oObrad not U vaiat 


When change withtmt WkaB answer ddMkga wtehiM 
And her expreesioa alters like thme earn, 

Frank The calm innocenre whkA knew lit atet 
To tho bright poriiy whitdi iduMM. whenk wtf wwt 
When her young girtiAt lotcftincss btingateaek 
The witming botmry m early day 
Tb him who shares Thy Itfi s ud vaoriag tracdu 
And hida bi:a pause to hk*»«ihec on fin way s— 

Oh, then, atill worshiped In % Qoiei htmiM 
•(Ihe place wheve >\onkanV w.irshipfiers ahodllBaB 
When all iboM busy ineiiMinea ctoMding pwp b, 
Whidh Made oxMi'nc« liear luliim and ‘thee ■ 

May the New Yfur be «>HI1 a welcome suoad. 
Though cdldly jfWoms the g a and Wiattyeliy, 
And A the aanstkine winrh Thy 1ietnhath IHiiiM 
Brnde m thy lip. and iparKle iadhiiia t^yt* 



IVItV 



«MY BANE AND ANTIDOTE ARg BOTH BEFORE ME/ 


iog of his extensive iip—the roll of his wild, despairin|r 
eye I Behold—but you can’t, for his newspaper cop— 
imagine, then, how his wool untwists itself, and atawihB 
upright, straight as a poker. He has seixed the iiaa, 
on which, whpn ha had business to do. he dci^ |ho 
articles submitted to his operation. The paper teUa 
him be sbg^ ney^r dye; but to die he feels inclined, 
(or the rope in a paoment brings him to an end—his 
end. and the yope’^ end. Alas! poor Gumbo! 

Ve, who love to contemplate nature quivering ow 
the rack, saliqle yourself in squinting at Gumbo? 
Ay the anpieqt pBiqter igisely drew a veil across a 
face, the qngqis^d exprenion qf which his powers 
were unequal to pourtr^, so we will not advancw 
further towards ^ caiaalrophe. Think what you 
would jluive you^Ivqe, similarly situated, if pos¬ 
sessed of the Sjofii fpeliiigs of p Squash, and then con¬ 
ceive of the dead# Df the IRvet illustrious of that 
napv! 

He did npl his family! He pawned thw 

rope, and raisgd e #u/7ip/eDt fund to open a bean soup 
estahlishmeot at tha corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
streets, where agti/ist the Hfuirt House, of evenings^ 
be doles forth hi# aavory n^oheDdise, and delights 
the heart# and pmw Mm integthtes of those hopes of 
ih# repihlie, M>e ehe^^t-haggars. Like Napoleon, ho 
hrayiefy lived'qp Uf ffli^rtiine; but happier than Na- 
]^eon, he outgrew iJt The chief of the Squashes 
live# ajjd MjjiyfiSU He has triumphed over destiny.— 
He has achieved by fortitude an immortal oarae, ^nd 
ho# proved that the black Squash, though it may be^^ 
can never break—except in basinets. 


was becalmed off Point Non-pju#. f.ike the dying 
Gladiator, he thought, with tears in bv eyes, of the 
Ibriom condition of the Sqqashes, and that 

loving, portly Squash, thfir nuather. He knew that a 
geoeral aquash wras at hBod j frr U cleqr from 
the nature of his husigpgi embarfagwwiA*®* 
booee of Gumbo Squash »ust buwt. Dyeing ysns 
dull; there wus a preasuja ps lh« fnoney roarkoi, and 
the ehavers wouldn’t dp Bqitgsh’f paper, eyen )|lth 
the endorsement of solvent, mpooithle cUmeps. under 
the exorbitant interest of uipety-nioe per cent*. ju«t 
to let him feel the cash, and (oagt hh* fyee upon the 
forbidden fruit. In fact, they did they ludd 
him by the coat tail, as cqU^ejiil 

Thus situated. Gumbo hejCMItC d^perate.— 

Ilia last resource—his gpMu ^pdorapd by Pnmpey 
Ducklegs. had been thrown oat at ti^e Mpiftpy’s Bank, 
of %vhich he was the foupdex* Th^ b^DW W’W* 
moch—it rapped him ms Ihf ve^ »nd weal to 

his gizzard like an oyste^dtMlk, It jis gt tiiis critic#) 
BBooient that the painter hv him—a 

meat of sublimity—the £mrfyim pw«oni. that can 
agitate a nigger’s bosom, are at wurk in him* The 
Poquoin’s Gazette lies op the table, informing him that 
dwsj^ 4s dead; the unavailable note is ia his pocket. 
UaU the nlav of hia capaeiew mouth—the quiver- 


wbo saewfd m • litBf BitpIpiiMid at tba m pa n i t if 
wba^h M mkg* ihwB. 

Oa tbP d«jr.> kmfiytff fifhw Urn ahi# was to laafv# 
tha port far m mihf tnumof ibo uaiauiid fctMila m 
board, gaff hoyara fd* aduu wm gnw; 
and ba deaidadPD k» mm ctmiua mfb m ^ 
lay. Hfjvil«f4#»iib«n.«a4abiaiaatyiik;i^ 
Mfiaad iv lw« laaibr iwah ip her aitoAwhpeiift* 
gqd qgiyipd kw Awagb'lbp Hrputi t# the fMf, ^ 
Iba Mp haiiiyif off Wa tn»da d 
clegr^ Iba fMMnle, jipd AWy tbippad !»• 2Uiii» 
ftiwd ia gp^ aad watt coodUiormd* ia aai 


wteriifttip 

<iv«VMiria& whinb w pw'* 

irupiiw iMi A hw i#aivf«uadiaad 

4«kM9qgr4f^|jheci«4ibti9^^ ^ha 

^ Pa we 

m mi m iNwitt IwiabeauMrtM 

<ili dacwprt # afartaittiwf wMh| 

Ikm §4 4U«^at p#. 

epK Af v*i«g« i 

9I1WWW e W» J>r»iw^ by! 

•WMMM «!H» tody «(f Up k w p p m w pp wi . vb»^ 
^niwlf fctif «ptiU Am» Ay oe. » ipbowl 
vwi i iw pi t wfini unhw wid> wpp tm- 
Alwi m Mmi iMPPomi 
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A FAMILY MAN —MISBRIi;s OF WEAN1*.NG.. 



Tm manifd men, this picture requires not a word ot illustration. A glance al it is equivaleol 
•f eammentary. The unmarried Kill see in it one of the dearest delights of the connubial stateiaiKl thtfii 
nay prepare accordingly—for to this complexion must they come at last. 



•^Funerals Performed.”—One would think this a play-bill announcement; but they have queer sigiM m iSkf 
and world; we remember one in Parie—** English Spiked Here”—this looks malicious, but it was merely Use 
snxiouncement of the keeper of a boarding house, that the English language was spoken in his house. Aa* 
other sign, in New York, for a period attracted a good deal of attention—Mangling Done Here.” For a 
long lime little bo):^ and girls avoided the street, ('rowds collected around the house and were preceediag lo 
demoliah it. They had found before the door the remains of a terrapin, which they look for a young negro's 
loea. The authorities interfered, and explained to the excited crowd that the inmates were only getters up of 
clotbM after they had been washed—mangling meaning nothing more than ironing. Almost every person m 
this city will recollect the sign in the upper part of Second street—“ Feet Made Here for Children’s Stockings" 
—so that queer signs are not confined to one place. But what hove we to do with signs. Here’s an oW gso- 
about to “shuffle off this mortal coiland see the hungry expectants, like sharks about shi^ in btttio, 
waiting tor their prey. It is a singular fact in human nature, that although the attendant physician knows 
ike nao^ns drug being handed to his patient by the old lady cannot do him any good, yet wHl he not allow hisa 
that which he most craves. The patient plainly enough says, “ Throw ph)rsic to the dogs,” and “give me fh« 
danaun clink, yet will they not. A man to die decently and get all he wants, must be hanged—nothing ia too 
gojs^r him then. A late instance records that the sheriff k as about to knock away the bolt, when the prisoner 
called for a little half and hnlf—all things were stopped. The sheriff threw down the hammer, the reporter 
oj^rationt, the little boys shut their eyes for the moment to open them almost to bursting the next; 
^ , screaming, and the prisoner drank!—ten seconds more and he would not have wanted it As von 
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Ah ADYKifTTmB m Italt.—I will tell you a 
MRow escape 1 had some years ago inTuscaDy* 
R—-and myself baYiog beard of a flight of 
cocks, had gone down into the Maremma, to 
shoot You have beard of the Maremma. It 
p ess c s BC i an almost interminable extent of mo¬ 
rasses “ overgrown with long rank grasses,’* and 
kUlocks, as Shelly beautifully describes,’* heaped 
irith moss-epwoven turf,” a wilderness of pu¬ 
tridity and desolation, it was the month of 
Jlovemberr before which time it is dangerous 
to set foot there, for until the first frost even 
nany of the fev^r-stricken serfs forsake it. In 
the eagerness of sport we havl been led fartl»er 
than we calculated from onr albcrgc, a solitary 
wretched hovel, bordering on the m?.rsh, tliC 
abode of the most ghostly, yellow, emaciated ob¬ 
jects inhuman form 1 ever beheld, except some 
of the cayenned, currj'-dried, liver-worn Anglo- 
JBast Indians we left at Cheltenham. The sun 
was fast setting, and we had still two miles to 
make, and we were coasting along the elge of 
a knoll, thickly set with huge and speckled aloes, 
iatermingled here and there with stunted ilexes, 
and with the strawberry tree, then bright with its 
globes of deep led gold, when methought i heard 
a rnstling among the branches, and a sound like 
the grinding of teeth. 1 noticed it to my com¬ 
panion. He suddenly turned ashy pale, and 
whispered hysterically; “We are near a herd of 
swine!” 

Vast numbers, I should have tbld you, are 
tamed but in the fall of the h^f, to fatten here, 
and become so savage and wild, that none bat 
their keepers dare approach them; and cased 
as they are in an almost impenetrable mail of 
leather, even they sometimes fall victims to the 
ferocity of these brutes. 

It is well for us,” continued my friend, 
**that there is a but within a few hundred yards. 
Let us lose no time in making for it.” As he 
qip.ke. the sounds became louder, and 1 saw 
socne hundred hogs emerging on all sides from ; 
the^ brushwood, grunting fiercely, and gnashing 
their teeth in unison. They were huge, gaunt, 
long-beaded, and long-backed 
cpeatures, giants of (heir species—spectra] mon¬ 
sters, more like half-starved bloodhounds than 
swiae. 

They now mustered their forces in battle ar¬ 
ray outoide the thicket, and commenced the 
attack in a systematic and regularly concerted 
■naner: the veterans of the herd directing the 
movements of the hostile band, and one, by a 
deeper grunt, not ill resemblmg the word of 
command of a certain general de ffrege porevi, 
of our Mquaintance, giving dreadful notes of 
preparation, as if to spirit them on to a charge. 

We made our way with diffienUy through the 
Totteo and^ yielding morass, leaping from tuft to 
toft, and risking by a false slip, to plunge into a 
bottomless abyss, while our blood-thirsty pursu¬ 
ers, with their long legs and lanky sides, and 
tucked up bellies, advanced—a fearful phalanx, 
in eemjlunar curve, momently gaining ground! 
My friend, who was more accustomed to the 
b<^ than myself, soon outstripped me, not da¬ 
ring to look behind. Once, and once only, did I, 
and beheld them coming on like a pack of 
honods in full cry, and with the scent breast high, 
and, to my horror, perceived the two horns or 
wings of the troop, making an echellon move¬ 
ment in an ever-narrowing circle, like a regi¬ 
ment of cavalry bringing their right aiul left 
shoulders forward, to outflank, and then enclose 
us. I dared not risk a second glance at my 
foes, but the hoarse voices of the ringleaders ran 
through the ranks, and I heard and saw the 
splash of their many feet as they turned up the 
mud but a few yards in my rear. 


How I reached the hut I know not, but reach 
it I did. where I fonud my friend leaning against 
the wall, breathless with terror. The sh^ was 
rudely constructed of peat, and appeared to have 
l^n Jong deserted, consisting only of bare walls 
bnd a few rafters; but, providentially, there was 
ranging by one hinge; this 1 contrived to 
shut just as the centre of the herd reached the 
threshold. They made a halt, retired a few pa¬ 
ces, and collected together, as if to hold a council 
of war.. While they were undecided how to 
^ct, we discharged our four barrels loaded with 
small shot, from (he window, at the nearest, 
which slowly limping, with a sullen grunt of dis¬ 
appointment, the whole of their comrades at 
their heels, retreated ioto the covert. 

‘ Thank God ! > n__ he law the 

*ast disappear, among the aloes. “It is but a 
year since a traveller, crossing (he Maremma, 
paid for the journey with his, life. There was 
not a tree to shelter him ; and though he was a 
determined man, and well armed, and no doubt 
made a gallant resistance, they hemmed him in, 
and devoured him. I could show you the spot 
where the swine-herds drove them from his 
mangled romains : it was pointed out to me the 
last time 1 came here.”' 


Iftslino of Aif Advcntvrs.—A taU six foot¬ 
er, with a spice of oddity and humor in his phiz, 
and a breast-pin of the warming pan size in his 
bosom, walked ioto the office the other day, 
leading by the arm a rustic belle, as slim, per- 
peudicular. and fresh as a water lilly. Being in 
our shirt sleeves, as Jack Downing would say, 
we, “kinder blushed.” Now for a scene! thought 
we. “Bees you the head-mau here?”—“ Ahem! 
Aenu/-man! oh—you mean the—ros^iage-coUec- 
tor—the—the”—“ La—mv Jonas is to awkward 
—be meant the—the head-eater” (angfice editor) 
“Oh—ah—undewtand you now—yoir^ve brought 
us a lot of weddingcake—hey—well—marm,we 
are pretty much all head caters at that.”—“Oh 
now—none of your jokification—I’m serious. 
Sal and me amt harnessed quite yet—be we, 
SaJly.^ Yer see, Mister, I thought as how I’d jist 
fetch my gal in to see, (putting his month close 
to our ear and then screaming as if we were deafJ 
to see your prirdum ojffU go, and kind a surprise 
her like, you know.” “My dear fellow, we are 
not deaf,” said we, screaming in our turn at (he 
top of our lungs, and catching up a dictionaiy— 
“Ask pardon. I’ve jest been talsing with a deaf 
man below—^ay we see the prinlum office go?” 
—“Ob certainly—please promenade between t^e 
cases—right and left—down in the middle—cast 
otr. The office isn’t exactly in going order—but” 
“Ob, don’t ooncarn yourself a mite—but what 
on arlh is this?”—“Only a press”—“Oh! an im¬ 
proved cheese or cider press!” Ob no, a free 
press—“ Ho—ho! well I vum, that’s curous 
enough- let’s try it. ” Taking hold of the devil’s 
tail and giving it a pull, it flew back, and Jonas, 
in trying to get out of the way upset a keg of 
ink, which flying out, blackened all the lower 
part of his Dulcinia’s white gown to a charm— 

I to say nothing of polishing h^er clean stockings 
and pink kid shoes. It was too—too bad. “My 
I golly»” quoth Jonas, jumping up and trying to- 
wipe off the ink from his belle’s gown, Ac.— 
golly! who’d have thought 1 could pump out 
three or four quarts at one pull!” Having let 
her see the “printum office go,” and “ kmd a 
surprised her like,” they departed. If it was 
not an adventure—it >was an tnkling of one any 
bow—and that’s just as good when its warm 
weather, and there’s no news stirring.” 
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EVKmT SOnV'B AliSQIf, 


THE EXTEAVACJANZA OF JIW 0»QW, 

' 4S suffa 9Y MR T- 



0k I Ft a iupfar m de 
And doini k 01^ 

14i^*i mm ^ P^jf 

3l[^ d»re I fee 49 |«anr lilfi, 

I <i«^iii # aaa ikAf 

AaddflpiKOkOflMMi 
Aii’lM«li»iiU4>rA^t, 
1% -pat JM k ^ ^G^Ubaoia, 

Wen 1atnt I iu^ a man, 
Hia 1 now fof;^ 
Bpt dair* net|vD|; M 
*ecpt a le^Ue ej|M appt. 


4 rin|-<ajN w^y. 

4n^a ^ibri^icMpd kib(^ 
Wpr4PMrdp,9<?^rday 
Tp#Bpja4 4a,via;oPQO- 

mj daff 9 y 4 ^t)aka 4 pb 9 ft^; 4 ^ 

h OVji Virgiwr 

4# Ao 

4p’ jW’ 4ip.4aer?(. 

iah! 

9 i 4 Jk 4 «p^AiKai 99 d. 
fie my I fiif ivy Mko* ia 
flaivia^ 4a tkk ob oraod* 

Fa a IMMfblaodcd niggarr 
Ob de «F qP akek* 

Aa' wid my ha^d aa* •bavlAer 
Gan ppli^ a liora«Hblock. 

I ttr^k a S^yt^y 

in jcje <u) od^ .dayr 

An' 1 hope I neber ftir, 
l/ he^idn’f tyraAi^y. 


J whip pjy JFfight in 
J pal fga alligator. 

And tear pp laaAejpnnQd 
Pfm kiyflr load 

^8itupojpA^al>ppf|, 

^daioca,^yMMiri?yh§ad/ 

I tiaa mipard^qA^ayin^qlh 
4M4«deQ4dWee tQ^ 

Blarb ’poNom w4e gpea-tra^ 
An’ .lacoaan in |Ae hpMair, 
Vaha aaakae .ibr iona-bnge. ] 


J’y l^efjr mpph aApid of U|le. 

04 jun^^in’ ^ w goQid* 

Far while do Qowy are 

po Whilep will |#v« do Wo4. 

ppt day got Jhoneat 
9y an^dp’ wood Udie alayae^ 
fiar'oan end ^ de bne’naep 
<0b oor Inand Afnaea dfifi- 

i notn Phillidalphy niggarr 
ficakd np ^nite nice and olai^ 
Bat de way be 'baaed da Ybdup 
Idbnngbtwaa 
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EVBIT BOOI’8 3J^ 


8o f knock'd (town dls Ssabo^ < 

An* shut up his light, 

For Fs jist about as sas^. 

As if 1 was balf'White. 

. . Borne fo to Weehawk, 

An* some to Brooklyn height. 

Bat dey'd better stay at home, 

11^ dey want to see de tight 

Bet he soon jump'd up agam^ 

An* 'gan for me to fifeu 

Says I « go ’way. you nigpr. 

Or rU skin you like an esL** 

To go to de mqiaam, 

1*8 Bare it is dfk duty, 

If jfhr notin' else, 

Jisi to see de Sieapin' Besuty. 

Fs so glad dat I’s a niggar, 

An' don't you wish you was iO^ 

For den you’d gain populacii^, 

By jumpin'Jim Crow. 

An* dar' is daddy Laiubert, 

An' a skeleton on he hankies. 

An* hkaaess of a Broadway dandy. 

Ia a gloM case of monkies. 

Now my brnder niggars, 

I do not tink it right, 

Dat you should laugh at ell dasi 

What happen to be while 

New de Broadway belles^ 

When, under full sail, 

Afonnd dam wear a funny ting, 
insi like a fexh tail. 

Ksse it is deir misfortin' 

An' dey'd spend ebeiy doQsr. 

If dey could only be 

Gentlemen ob Colour. 

Whesi yoa hear de naase oh it, 

Fs sore it muke yea mpr, 

Wew 1 as'd dem whatk was, 

M* day said it was a hoar. 

It almost break my heart. 

To see dera envy sm. 

An* trom my soul 1 arWidam 

Full as black as me. 

Haw Fs jhr aaiea to a nil, 

Aad dis if a stojWhwa fbct. 

Cat if I wariy aad daat like it, 
lit wdh^ dead. 

What siedr it is in detob 

Tk amhe de defoU black* 

IW leave dm he is white 

In 4ki twinkhn' pb a nmpk^ 

Fs tired ef haiw a Wtoir 

Ap* 'tormined to gjt a 

Far a hat I tiak da hapaiaw 

Is de sweet Bsuriel jito. 

IW yen see lobed broders. 

As tme as he hab tall. 

It ia his bery wickedness, 

What m^e him tspn pgin* 

f th bery csmiaaQ %»aa db latils^ 

Te asatyy ead fh diwnaaad. 

But da^ t will neber de, 

Unleto4|tl amlmoed. 

i roent to Hoboken, 

To hab a promenade. 

And dar* I see de pretty gals 

Driokin' de lemonade. 

I tink I see myself in Broadway, 

Wid toy wife upon my arm, 

Atf toldtaw sip da iashion, 

Dias toaoe cam be no harm. 

Dat sour and dat sweet, . 

Is bery good by gum. 

But de best of lemonade ia vadh^ 

By adding de old rum. 

Asf 1 aatokto aB tohite dandies 

Ih>t to saato ia iny way, 
Fvjfdbrdetowdtise, 
in da AaBto lay* 

At de Swan Cottage, 

Is de place I tink, 

Whar* dey make dit deliciotw 

An* 'coxicating drink. ] 

ftoto aap. TP dtmm •ong, 
f totoma todke «t ahortor; 

Jhito wfhaaAdks wane along 

Wa fs dstPto fls^ Head Quaetib. 


Naval Anccootc.—T here mp 
tfM early naval history of our oeinil^ «e0hfmpvv*i 
iof. among which is the follo«(i4i|^ wMoirtV ^ Mm' 
heroic Tingey. When he com m e w fteit iliro <BeiB go > in 
1799. being off Ctpe Nicola .snM4oai4ed 

a boat from the English Frigate fiur^OM* and artl the 
fngliahniea on hoard were demattM aad jwr-, 

flBiwion to ecamine the protectiem <ff 'the Amerioao; 
•eanen. Captain Tingey retarnad the deHoviag-inan- 
ly and noble answer: ** A puMic ,«hip carries no 
protection for men but her flag. I 4o aot expect to 
MMceed in a contest with you: but I wiU die at my 
quarters belerea aMehaU ibeaahbn the ship" 

The crew gave 'these hearto aheaTOi hasteaed ^ith 
alacrity to their ^CMitefSk anlifiaUed iFaahee Doo¬ 
dle. The Chptaiaar aha taspiln.aadiaariag.aC the 
detenamatkKiaf ahe Taakeae, ehaas eathefttaffiarsae 
hsiaamaa, than to di hailli 


tfgpr VO aictjtWMB SArtoin 4 EDGB.~ToaDg men, 
troukl fwi iho Carry a book about 

you Notu |Mf.jBdHhut a work of utili^ 

>T-a woilt ip wdHcb you m^y read of realities, not 
flotimo. Would you <be fwiee ? Open and read 
that hook pdieac^er a'cai have a moment of lei- 
AhrQ.^ traioallecit tauaiw rpad an anecdote of a 
e^emodtor, who alwapa a book open before 
ht«^ so that he ««t lese a moment, but be 
pcepartng'biaiseH'lor^atiiee usefulness—and the 
oesak waa. ^tbat he dmiime not only one of the 
most emiiMmt<^hfd«iee of the most useful men oC 
bis day. Why, my young friend, may you not, 
!by pursuing a stipiULr oeanse, jdoo.bectoiiieiemH 
ucnt and useful do |aiur eoiiptny Jel||i(ye||r|ffl|low' 
fneQ i*—Adopt the o<ieme««ud gsHeiit.aiCMr trial, 
and if you do not Auopeed do Am 
ambition, 1 will guaoatl^dbed^ ssm itoiU be 
the worse mechanic 
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EVERf BODE’8 ALBOB. 


ALL THE PAT IN THE p'lRE. 



buman life. It ie herd enough in the first place to get the money to buy fish* and when yoo get 
efOfk in thia weather to cook them, and when cooked and onr lipt unbuttoned to commence—Oh, *tia haonl^ 
hy the o*fiah-iia*neia of a dog. to have them all vanish, like Macbeth’s air-drawn dagger. It ia a wanim 
hachelarf' Ibr only such would keep a cur and do their own cooking. 


PLUMB PUDDING; 

OR, GOOD RAISINS FOR RAPTURE, 



]9aw, go it, oookee; from the pot 
Hitfiot the pnddbig, smokiog hot; 

Faith, it looks wond'roaa nice! 
'Well may the young and joyous fry 
Kegard it with an eager eye, 

Aod long to have a slice. 


Well eiep’d with saeU ostwa. pliM i« 
Such grub is gratefnl lo the gaaif^ 
And merits cordial greeting; 

Oft on its portly ibraa I’ve a iailed^ 
And always tboogfat ii» inn a tURL 
fitrhniely pleaauit eatin|p.Q 
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COVERT BODY'S ALBUM. 


^ROSTATION; 0R, TAKING A FLYER. 



Let those, who can, brin^ down their game 
With double barrels and with rides; 

But he who boasts a hunter's name. 

By Jove, must never stick at trifles. 


Ne’er talk of deeds performed of yore 
By flambletoiiiaiis and Eclipses: 
When did a prad like yours before 
Descend upon a gang of gypsies? 


Go it, my tulip 1” “ Nought or neck !” 
No wonder such a leap bewilders; 

But the nag’s ardour never check— 

You’re mounted on a ” Flying Childers!” 


A braver sportsman never show’d; 

Then let the cauldron boilers grumble— 
For the best man that ever rode 
Upon the road has had a tumble. 


THE DEVIL AMONG THE TAILORS. 



Mr. Tape Soipis seen in the attitude of ** strikiq^*—it’s a way he has—and he often strikes ia 
‘^*1 fashion notil he knocks himself down, flat as a flrander. He frequently lectures on the circu-^ 
j medium as be takes a pull at the liquor; and when on a ^ batter,” he works longer than from 
rtosix,’. .. 

npfireDtices, 


I^UUtU MV ure lllfUMr, nuu wuou vu b , „ 

six,” if be can keep his eyes open for the purpose. His nose is a shining light to all the 
tices, and when they follow it, crooked is the path and derioas the way. 
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EVEtRY BQIXY'ft Ah9iV^M. 


THE RED MAN. 



It WM at the bour of Dine« in an Aosust ere- 
ffSS. Q ® »olitary bomman arriyed at the 
about nine milen 
from the town of Leicester. He was moanted 
Sk- charter, as blank as Jel, and hS 

tehiDd him a pOTtmanteau attaeW to tbe croup 
n^is »ddle. A btock trayelli^ oloak, which 
not only corer^ his own person, hut the areater 
thrown around him. On 
ms bead he wore a broad-brimmed hat, with an 
noTOmmODly low crown. His Jen were cased 
u top ^te, to which w«r« attached ipun of an 
«*traprdinare length; and in his hands be carried 
u * u ^ ^ree yards long, and a 

handle which might hare lereUed GolSuhhim- 

On ainriring at the inn, he calmly dismounted 
*nd called n^n the hostler by name. 

“ FrMk!’* said he,** take my horse to the sta¬ 
ble; rub him down thoroughly; and, when he is 
well cool^, step iiv and let me know.” And 
taking hold of his portmanteau, be entered the 
kitCTOn, followed by the obsequious landlord, 
who hM oon^ out a minute before, on hearing of 
bis amym. There were sereral persona present, 
eqgag^ in nearly the same occupatioD. Atone 
side of the fire sat the rillage sebixilmaBter—a 

thm, p^e, peak-Dosed little man, with a powder¬ 
ed nAnnrity i _i___ 



?? upon hu cquQleoance. He was amusing 
himself wit^h a pipe, from which he threw forth 
Tolum^ of smoke with an air of great satisfac- 
Bon. Opposite to him sat the paraon of the pa- 
roh—a fat, bald-headed personage, dressed in a 
nuty suit of black, and having bis shoes adorned 
with immense silver buckles. B^ween these 
two characters sat the exciseman, with a pipe 
m one hand, and a tankard in the other. To 
complete the group, nothing is want^ hut to 
mention the landlady, a plump, rosy dame of 
thirty-five, who was seated by the soboolmaster's 
side, appsf ently lisieoing to sage remarks wbioh 
that l|tUe gentleman was throsring out for her 
e<i»fieatien. 

Bat to return to the ttniDger. NoeoeMr|M4 


be entered the kitchen,followed bv the landlord 
(liau the eyes of tiie company were d h e cic i 
upon him. His bat was so broad in the briin,lns 
spurs were so lo^, hi^ stalcire so grnt. and bis 
face so totally bkl by the collar of bis inuMne 
black cloak, that be iostantly attracted thes 
tion of every person present. His Tmce, ^ 
be desired the master of the house to hn I 
oft with bis mantle, was likewise so barsb t 
(hey ail heard it with sudden curiosity. Ner<fii 
this abate when the cloak was removed,and his 
bat laid a^ide. A tall, athletic, red-hair^ 
of the middle age, was then mafip manilesC. He 
had on a red frock coat, a red vest, nod n red 
neckcloth; nay, bis gloves were r^! What 
was more extraordinary, when the overalb which 
covered hie thighs were unbulloned, it was dia> 
covered that his smnli-ckithes were red like¬ 
wise. 

All red!” ejaculate^ the parson, ahniMt ie- 
yoluDtarily. 

‘‘ As you say, the gentleman is nU red?** add e d 
the schoolmaster, with hk characteristie fii| 
cy. He was checked by a look from the 
lady. His remark, however, qaogbtthe r 
ger*s ear, and be turned rou^ upon faia ^ 
{lenetratiog glance. The achoulmaster tried to 
smoke it off bravely. It would not do; he Mt 
the power of that look, and was reduced to al¬ 
most immediate sUeope. 

Now, bring me your boot-jack,” said the 
horseman; 

The boot-jack was brought, and the beets 
pulled off. To the astonishment of tbecoBupaiy, 
a pair of red stockings were brought into view* 
landlord shrugged his shouldert, the e xci ws 
mau did the same, the landlady shook ber band* 
the parson exclaimed, ” All fm I” asbedbre, and 
the schoolmaster would have repeated it, bet he 
had not yet recovered from his reboke. 

^ Faith, this is odd!” observed the beet. 

*• Rather odd,” said the stranger, wmdaa 

self between the parson mad |he _ 

The landlord was confonnded, and 
what to think of the matteiC 

After sitting for a few nioin«ali,lha i 
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reqiMlft/od. the boot to hand bim a pighlcap^ wbiob 
he would find in hio bat. He did so: il a 
red worsted one; and be pat it apoo bis bead. 

Htfe the exciseman brolse silence^ by ejaca- 
lalieg^ “ Red a^aio! ” The landlady gare bim an 
aumonitory iioock oa the elbow; it was too late. 
The stranger heard his remark, and regarded 
him vritb one ot those piercing glances for which 
his fiery eye seemed so remarkable. 

All red!” murmured the parson oece more. 

« Yes, Dr. Poundtext, the gentlemaa, as you 
say, is aU red,” re-echoed the schoolmaster, who 
by this time bad recovered his self-nossessiou. 
He would have gone on, bat the landlady gave 
him a fresh admonition, by tramphiig upon his 
toes; and her hqebaod winked in twea of silence. 
As in tbe case of the exciaeninD^ the wamioga 
were t oo late^ 

** Now, landlord,’* said tiie straimr, after be 
had been seated a rainnte, ** may rtrooble you 
to get me a pipe and a can of your best Barton ? 
Bat, first of all, open my portnianteatt, and give 
me out my slippers.V 

The host did as be was desired, and produced 
a pair of red roordcoo slippers. Here an iovo- 
lonlary exclamation broke out from the company. 
It began with the parson, and was taken up by 
the schoolmaster, the exciseman, the landlady, 
and the landlord, in succession. “ More red!" 
proceeded from every lip, with different degrees 
of kMidoess. Tbe landlord's was the least loud, 
the schoolmaster's the loudest of alL 

suppose, gcntlemeo.’* said the stranger, 
“you were remarking upon my slippers.” 

“ Eh—yes, we were just sayiog that they were 
red,” replied the schoolmaster. 

^ And) pray,” demanded the other, as he raised 
the pipe, to his moutn, did you never hefoc^ see 
a pair of red slippers ?” 

Thi> question staggered tlie respondent; he 
said ooD^og, but looked to the parson tor assist* 
anon* 

“ But you are all red,” observed the latter, i 
taking a full draught from a foaming tankard I 
which be held in his hand. I 

And you are all black,” said the other, as he 
withdrew the pipe from his mouth, aod emitted a 
copious puff* of tobacco snsoke. The bat that 
covers, year numskull is black, your beard is 
black, your coat is black, your vest is black ; 
your smallclothes, your stockiogs^ your shoes, 
ad are black. In a word, Doctor Poondtext, 
yon are-^—” 

What ami) sir?” said the parson, bursting 
with rage. 

^ Ay, what is be, sir?” rejmned the acbool- 
mister. 

He is a blaok*coal,” said (he stranger, with 
a contemptuous sneer, **and you are ape^ 
gegue.” This sentence was followed by a pro- 
lonnd calm. Not^ word was spoken by any of 
the company, bnt each gazod upon bis neighbonr 
in ailence. in the facet of the paieon and tcbool- 
matteV anger was principally depicted: tbe ex¬ 
ciseman’s mouth was turned down in disdain, the 
laidlady’s was curled into a sarcastic smile; aod 
at for the landlord, it would be difficult to say 
wbetoer asteuishment, auger, or fear, most pre¬ 
dominated in his mind. During this ominoas 
traiiquilltty,the stranger locdced unmoved, drink- 
iog and smoking alternately with total indiffer¬ 
ence. The schooimaster would have said some¬ 
thing had he dared, and so wonld tbe parson; but 
both were yet smarting too bitterly under their 
rthuff to hazard another observation. 

In the midst of this mental tumult, tbe little 
bandy-legged hostler made his appearance, and 
announcra to the rider that his borse had been 
mbbed down according to oeders. On hearing 
this, the Red Man got up from his seat, and 


walked out to the stable. His departnrn seeffued 
Co act as a sudden relief to those who were left 
behind. Their tongues, which his presence had 
bound by a talismanic in.iuence. were loosened, 
and a storm of words broke forth, proportioned 
to the fearful calm which preceded it. 

^ Who is that man in red ?” said the parson, 
first breaking silence. 

Ay, who IS he?” re-echoed the schoolmaster. 

He is a bit of a conjurer, 1 warrant.” quoth 
the excisenfan. 

1 should not wonder,” said the landlord, if 
he be a spy from France.” 

Or a travelling packman,” added the land¬ 
lady. 

*^lun certain he is no better than he should 
be,” spake the parson again. 

^That is clear,” exetaumed tbe whole of the 
company, beginning with the pedafogue, and 
terminating as usual with tbe host. Here was a 
pause; at &st Doctor Poundtext resumed—■“ 1 
shall question him tightly when he returns; and 
if his answers are impertinent or nnmtisfactory, 
somethiog mfist be done.” 

“Ay, something must be done,” said the school¬ 
master. 

** Whatever you do,” said the landlady, let 
it be done civilly. 1 should not like to anger 
him.” 

“A fig for liis anger!” roared her husband, 
snapping his fingors; “ 1 shall give him tlm back 
of the door in the twinkling of an eyC, if he so 
much as chirps.” 

“ Anger, indeed!” observed tbe exciseman, 
i “ leave triat to me and my cudgel.” 

“ To you and your cudgel!” said tbe stranger, 
who at this moment entered, and resumed bis 
place at the fireside, after casting a look of 
ineffable contempt n^n tbe exciseman. Tbe 
latter did not dare to say a word; his noupte- 
nance fell, and his stick, which be was brandish- 
ing a moment before, dropped between hb legs. 

There was another pause in the conversation. 
Tbe appearauce of the Red Man again acted 
like a spell on the voices of tbe company. Tbe 
parson was siienti and by a natural consequence, 
bis echo, tbe scbwlmaster, was sileot also: pope 
of the others felt disposed to say any thing. 'J be 
meeting was like an assemblage of quakers. 
At one side of the fire sat the plump parson, with 
the tankard in one hand, and tbe other plaora 
upon bis forehead, as in deep meditation. At 
the opposite side sat tbe schoolmaster, puffing 
vehemently from a tobacco-pipe. In the centre 
was the exciseman, having at hb right band the 
jolly form of the landlady, and at hb left tbe 
Man in Rod; the landlord stood at somedbtanoe 
behind. For a time the whole, with ^ excep¬ 
tion of tbe stranger, were engaged in anxious 
thought. The one looked to tbe other with 
Wondering glances, but, though allequany wbhed 
to speak, no one liked to oe first to open tbe 
conversation. “ W ho can this man be ?” ** What 
does he want here.^” Where b bn from, and 
whither is be bound ?” Such were the inouiries 
which occupied every miod. Had tbe object of 
tiieir curiosity been a brown man, a black man, 
or even a green man, there would have been 
nothing extraordinary; and be might have enter¬ 
ed tbe inu and departed from it as iinquestioned 
ps before he came. But to he a Rm Man! 
There was in this something so startting, that 
the lookers-on were beside themselves with 
pmazement. The first to break tbb strange 
ailehce was tbe parson. 

“ Sir,” said be, we have been thinkiiig that 
you are—” 

“ That I am a conjurer, a French spy, a tra¬ 
velling packman, or something of the sort,” 
observed the stranger. Dr. Poundtext starM 
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back on bis chair, and well he might; foi* these 
words, which the Mao in Red had spoken, were 
the very ones be himself was about to ntter. 

“Who are you sir ?" resumed he, in manifest 
perturbation. “ What is your name ? ’ 

“ My name,” replicxl the oiher, “ is Reid.” 

“ And where, in heaven’s name, were you 
bom?” demanded the astonished parson. 

“ 1 was born on the borders of the Red Sea.*' 
Doctor Poundtext had not another word to say. 
The schoolmaster was equally astounded, and 
withdrew the pipe from his mouth: that of the 
exciseman dropp)ed to the ground: the landlord 
groaned aloud, and bis spouse held up her hands 
ID mingled astonishment and awe. 

After giving them this last piece of information, 
the strange man arose from his seat, broke bis 
ipe in pieces, and pitched the fragments into the 
re; then, throwing his long cloak carelessly 
over his shoulders,polling hisliat upon bis head, 
and loading himseli with his boots, his whip, and 
his portmanteau, he desired the landlord to show 
him to his bed, and left the kitchen, after smil¬ 
ing sarcastically to its inmates, and giving them 
a ihmiliar and unceremonious nod. 

His disappearance .was the signal for fresh 
alarm in the minds of those left behind. N ot a 
word was said till the return of the innkeeper, 
who in a short time descended from the bedroom 
over-bead, to which he had conducted his guest. 
On re-entering the kitchen, he was encountered 
by a volley of interrogations. The parson, the 
schoolmaster, the exciseman, and his own wife, 
questioned him over and over again. ** Wlio was 
the Man in Red .^->he must have seen him before 
—he must have heard of him—in a word, he must 
know something about hinf.” The host protest¬ 
ed “ that he never beheld the stranger till that 
hour: it was the first time be bad made his ap¬ 
pearance at the Black Swan, and, so help him 
God, it shodd be the last!” 

“ Why don’t you turn him ouU”’ exclaimed the 
exciseman. 

“ ]f you think you are able to do it, you are 
heartily welcome,” replied the landlord. ** For 
my part, I have no notion of coming to close 
quaHers with the shank of his whip, or bis great, 
ra, sledge-hammer fist.” This was an irresisti¬ 
ble argument, and the proposer of forcible 
ejectment said no more upon the subject. 

At this time the party could hear the noise of 
heavy footsteps above them. They were those 
of the Red Man, and sounded with slow and 
measured tread. They listened for a quarter of 
an hour longer, in expectation that they would 
cease. There was no pause: the steps continued, 
and seemed to indicate that the person was amus¬ 
ing himself by walking up and down the room. 

It would be impossible to describe the multi¬ 
plicity of feelings which agitated the minds of 
company. Fear, surprise, anger, and curio* 
sity, ruled them by turns, and kept them inces¬ 
santly upon the rack. There was something 
mysteatotis in the visiter who bad just left them 
—something which they could not fathom—some¬ 
thing unaccountable. “Who could he be?” 
This was the question that each put to the other, 
but DO one could give any thing like a rational 
answer. 

Meanwhile the evening wore on apace, and 
though the bell of the parish ^church hard by 
sounded the tenth hour, no one seemed inclined 
to take the hint to depart. Even the parson 
heard it without regard, to such a pitch was his 
curiosity excited. About this time, also, the sky 
which 1^ hitherto been tolerably clear, began 
to be overclouded. Distant peals of thunder 
heaid; and thick sultry drops of rain pat- 
wiw at intervals against the casement or the 
mn: every thing seemed to indicate a tempes¬ 


tuous evening. But the storm which threatened 
to ra^e without, was unnoticed. Though thw 
drops fell heavily; though gleams of lijpitning 
flashed by, followed by the report of distant ihati> 
der, and the winds ^gan to hiss and whistle^ 
among the trees of the neighbouring cemetery, 
yet all these external signs of elementary tumult 
were as nothing to the deep, solemn footsteps of 
the Red Man. There seemed to be no end to 
his walkiog. An hour had he paced up and 
down the chamber without the least interral of 
repose, and he was still engaged in thU occupa¬ 
tion as at first. In this there was som^iog in¬ 
credibly mysterious; and the party below noMth- 
standiog their numbers, felt a vague and indes¬ 
cribable dread beginniog to creep over them. 
The more they reflected upon the character of 
the stranger, the more unnatural did it appear. 
The redness of his hair and complexion, and, 
still more, the fiery hue of his garment, struck 
them with astonishment. Bui this was little to 
the freezing and benumbing glance of his eye., 
the strange tones of his voice, and miraculous 
birth on the borders of the Red Sea. There was 
DOW no longer any smoking in the kitchen. The 
subjects which occupied their minds were of too 
engrossing a nature to be treated with levitp; 
and they drew their chairs closer, wilh a sort of 
irresistible and instinctive attraction. 

While these things were going on, the bandy¬ 
legged hostler entered, in manifest alarm. He 
came to inform bis roaster that the stranger’s 
horse had gone mad, and was kicking and tear¬ 
ing at every thing around, as if he would break 
his manger in pieces. Here a loud neighing and 
rushing were heard in the stable. “ Ay, there 
he goes,” continued be. “ I believe the devil is 
in the beast, if he is not the old enemy biroaelf. 
Ods, master, if you saw bn eyes: they are 
like-” 

“ What are they like?” demanded the land¬ 
lord. “ Ay, what are they like ?” exclaimed the 
rest with equal impatience. 

“ Ods, if they a’n’t like burning coals!” ejacu¬ 
lated the hostler, trembling from bead to foot, 
and squeezing himself in among the others, on a 
chair which stood hard by. His information 
threw fresh alarm over the company, and they 
were more agitated and confused than ever. 

During the whole of this time the sound of 
walking over-head never ceased for one nxment. 
The heavy tread was unabated: there was not 
the least interval of repose, nor could a pendulum 
have been more regular in its motioDS. Had 
there been any relaxation, any pause, any in¬ 
crease, or any diminution of rapimty in the foot¬ 
steps, they would have been endurable; but 
there was no such thing. The same deadening, 
monotonous, stupifyiog sound continued, like 
clockwork, to operate incessantly above their 
heads. Nor was there any abatement of the 
storm without; the wind blowing among the 
trees of the cemetery in a lepulchru moan; tho 
rain beating aranst the panes of glass wilh the 
impetuous Toudoess of bail; and u^tning smd 
thunder flashing and pealing at brief intervals 
through the murky firmament. The noise of the 
elements was ind^ frightful, and it was height¬ 
ened by the voice of the sable steed, like that of 
a spirit of darkness; but the whole as we have 
just hinted, was as nothing to the deep, solemn, 
mysterious treadior of the Red Man. 

iDDumerable were their conjectures concern¬ 
ing the character of this personage. It has heed 
mentioned that the landlady conceived him at 
first to be a travelling packman, the landlord a 
French spy, and the exciseman a conjurer. Now 
their opinkmt were wholly changed^ and they 
looked upon him aa^ aometbiof a great dem 
worn. ^ by 
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Tlie parson, in the heigiit of his learning, re¬ 
garded him as an emanation of the tempter him¬ 
self ; and in this he was coohrmed by the erudite 
opinion of the schoolmaster. As to the hostler, 
he could say nothing about the man, but he was 
willing to stake his professional knowledge that 
his horse was kith and kin to the evil one. Such 
were the various doctrines promulgated in the 
kitchen of the Black Swan. 

If he be like other men, how could he antici¬ 
pate me, as he did, in what 1 was going to say ?” 
observed the parson. 

Born on the borders of the Red Sea!” ejacu¬ 
lated the landlord. 

“ Heard ye how he repeated to us what we 
were talking about during bis absence in the 
stable.^'* remarked the exciseman. 

“ And how he knew that I was a pedagogue.^” 
added the schoolmaster. 

** And bow be called on me by my name, 
although he never saw or heard of me before?” 
said the hostler in conclusion. Such a mass of 
evidence was ifresistible. It was impossible to 
overlook the results to which it naturally led. 

“ If more proof is wanting,” resumed the par¬ 
son after a pause, “ only look to his dress. W hat 
Christian would think of travelling about the 
country in red ? It is a type of the hell-fire from 
which he is sprung.” 

“ Did you observe his hair hanging down his 
back like a bunch of carrots ?” asked the ex¬ 
ciseman. 

Such a diabolical glance in bis eye!” said 
the schoolmaster. 

“ Such a voice !” added the landlord. “ It is 
like the sound of a cracked clarionet.” 

“ His feet are not cloven,” observed the land¬ 
lady. 

“ No matter,” exclaimed the landlord the 
devil when he chooses, can have as good legs as 
his neighbours.” 

“ Better than some of them,” ^uoth the lady, 
looking peevishly at the lower limbs of her hus¬ 
band. 

Meanwhile the incessant treading continued 
unabated, although two long hours had passed 
since its commencement. There was not the 
slightest cessation to the sound, while out of doors 
the storm raged with violence, and in the midst 
of it the hideous neighing and stamping of the 
black horse were heard with pre-eminent loud- 
Dess. At this time the fire of the kitchen began 
to burn low. The sparkling blaze was gone, 
and in its stead nothing but a dead red lustre 
emanated from the grate. One candle had just 
expired, having burnt down to the socket. Of 
the one which remained, the unsnufied wick was 
nearly three inches in length, black and crooked 
at the point, and standing like a mined tower 
amid an envclopement of sickly yellow flame; 
while around the fire's equally decaying lustre 
sat the frightened coterie^ narrowing their circle 
as its bnlliancy faded away, and eyeing each 
other like apparitions amidst the increasing 
gloom. 

At this time the clock of the steeple struck 
the hour of midnight, and the tread of the stran¬ 
ger suddenly ceased. There was a pause for 
'some minutes—afterwards a rustling—then a 
noise as of something drawn along the floor of his 
room. In a moment thereafter his door opened; 
Ihen it shut with violence, and heavy footsteps 
were heard trampling down the stair. The 
inmates of the kitchen shook with alarm as the 
tread came nearer. They expected every mo¬ 
ment to behold the Red Man enter, and stand 
before them in his native character. The land¬ 
lady fainted outright; the exciseman followed 
her example: the laadiord gasped in an agony of 
terror: and the schoolmaster uttered a pious 


gaculation for the behoof of bis soul. Doctor 
Poundtext was the only one who preserved any 
degree of composure. He manag^ in a trem¬ 
bling voice, to call out “Avaunt, Satan ! I ex¬ 
orcise thee from heqce to the bottom of the Red 
Sea!” 

“ I am going as fast as 1 can,” said the stran¬ 
ger, as he passed the kitchen door on his way to 
the open air. His voice aroused the whole con¬ 
clave from their stupor. They started up, and 
by a simultaneous effort rushed to the window. 
There they beheld the tall figure of a man, enve¬ 
loped in a black cloak; walking across the yard 
on his way to the stable. He had on a broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, top-boots, with enor¬ 
mous spurs, and carried a gigantic whip in one 
band, and a portmanteau in the other. He 
entered the stable, remained there about three 
minutes, and came out leading forth bis fiery 
steed thoroughly accoutred. In the twinklin^^ 
of an eye he got upon his back, waved his ban3 
to the company, who were surveying him through 
the window, and, clapping spurs to his charger, 
galloped off furiously, with a hideous and unna¬ 
tural laugh, through the midst of the storm. 

On going up stairs to the room which the 
devil had honoured with his presence, the land¬ 
lord found that bis infernal majesty had helped 
himself to every thing he could lay his hands 
upon, having broken into his desk and carried 
off twenty-five guineas of king’s money, a ten 
pound Dank of I^ngland note, and sundry articles 
such as seals, snuff-boxes, &c. Since that time 
he has not been seen in these quarters, and if he 
should, he will do well to beware of Doctor 
Poundtext, who is a civil magistrate as well as 
a minister; and who, instead of exorcising him 
to the bottom of the Red Sea, may perhaps ex¬ 
orcise him to the interior of Leicester jail, to 
await his trial before the judges of the midland 
circuit. 



AN OVERALL. 



How differently the fame things are undenlood—and 
how differently used. The French <n>er^aU is our turiout 
—while oar tnm-miU axe but .French pantaloons for 
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JARVEY! JARVEY! HERE AM i YOUR HONOR! 



A CELEBRATED COMIC SOl^G. 


ww R hmrJcoey coachman rare, 

9mr0€fy Jarvejr!—Here am 1 your honor. 

Criekyt! how be need to ewear— 

Tomanoo! 

Hew he*d swear, and how he*d drive, 

Number three hundred and aixty-five. 

Rum turn tiUdle liddle, hi gee wo. 

Now Ben he was one of that hind, 

Jarvey, Jarvey !—Here am I your honor. 

Who for the future never mind— Toraarroo! 

One day he kept his horses smarting. 

And never once thought on Mr. Martin. 

Rum turn tiddlc liddle, hi gee wo. 

Just then a geroman did approach, 

Jarvey, Jarvey!—Here am L your honor. ^ 

All dress'd in black he call’d his coach— Tomarroo- 


But tho* he spoke m mighty civil, ' 

Ben knew very well that he was the devil. 

Rnm turn tiddle liddle* hi A** 

Now the Devil jump’d in the coach all alive. 

Jarvey* Jarvey!—Here am 1 your honor. 

•* Pray, your honor, where felmll 1 drive f’ Tomanoo! 

The Devil, who wanted to cut a swell. 

Says unto Ben—“ O, drive me to “•’* 

Rum turn tiddle liddle, hi gee wo! 

•* Come, tell me now, what is your fare?” 

Jarvey, Jarvey!—Here oni 1 your honor. 

“ Just twenty pounds to drive you there,” 

' Teraanoef 

The Devil ke paid it with a grin. 

For he (lionghi he*d taken poor Ben in. 

Rum turn liddle lid^. ki'gee we. 


And, as Pve heard old Benny tell. 

His mouth breath’d forth a sulph'rous smell 

Rum turn tiddle liddle, hi gee wo. 

Be ktd a bag in his left claw, 

Jarvey, Jarvey ’—Here am I yotff honor. 

Tn skew that be was of the law; Tomarroo! 


ITien off the horses 6sw pell-mell. 

Jarvey, Jarvey!—Here am I your honor. 

Nor slopp’d till they cime to the gates of — 

Toairfwf 

Ben wouldn’t go first in the gulf ^sin. 

So ho turn’d* ^ back’d the Devil in. 

Ram turn tiddle liddle, hi gva wP 
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Bm jiiBp'd up, Imndo to return, 

Jamj, Jervey!—Here am 1 your honor. 

^ If jon don't cone back your coach I’ll bam.” 

Toroarroo!i 

'*• ify ooack and horses may go to pot, * 

XkiMW tkey'ieinaured—but 1 am not.” 

Rum lam fiddle liddle, hi gee wo. 

I 


Now Ben be droive away quite te, «> 

Jarvey, Jarvey!—Here am I your honor. 

Until bo reach' hia home at last; 

'TotuaroQ* 

Now Ben’a grown rich he never sweara. 

And eo for Che Devil be never cares. 

Rom turn liddle liddle, hi goe veei 


APRIL F OOL’S DAY. 



Mhba kept what we may call a variety store. He 
had groceries, dry goods, hardware, tobacco, paints, 
physic, rat-trapa, anti other sweetmeats. If you went 
ie Debbi, yeu were certain ef being supplied; bat no I 
^eod was ever said, either ef the quality or the price 
afhiacamBKMJiltea. The truth is, Dobbs was a mere 
giipe; a pain in the stomach of society. He chiselled 
Aoee who did pay, and wo onto those Who didn't. 
He absaya ^ave credit to neighbors, just Bir enough 
m get hold of them; and as you can’t arrest, ibr debt, 
under five dollaia and thirty three cents, he allowed 
rhoae wHhia reach to rtm up billa to five dollars and 
thirty-four cents, and thereaboula. Then Dobbs had 
’em; he came down like an extinguisher; none es¬ 
caped his clutches, until be had wrung all he could 
get out of them. 

Id consequence of all this, Dobbs was not pariicu- 
laity popular with the folks about. He defeated his 
parly one year in a queer way; to which is attribiiie<l 
hia retirement from politics. The night was dread- 
ihlly rainy, so that none but he, his assistant shopman, 
and a man w1k> owed the fatal five thirty-four, were 
at the ward meeting. Here was a giorious chance. 
'Jlie worshipful two, who ooroposed ihe meeting, no- 
jninated one of their own number—the afore.-aid 
Dobbs, as the anti dog killing, and anti boar, pig, or I 
ohoat catching candidate, for the office oi Judge o( the 
ward election. The stand out was in Swill- fub Al¬ 
ley. The Dobbaonians were lo ** toe the curbstone'' 
•n the left side of the alley, and the Anii-Dohhses o 
the right. ** Party nominations must be siiick to," 
nays the politicians;, but tho deuce of it is, party votcM 
won't always stick to them. It was thus on this 
eWetion. The anti dog killing, and anti pig. boar 
UBdaboat catching faction, in Swill Tub Alley, oui 
■wnboied their oppenento that season, two lo one; bui 
dbey woal4n't |o Dobbs. He was mo obnoxious, and 


>hey couldn't be prevailed upon to view him in the 
abstract—not as Eiobba, the griping, hard-hearted va¬ 
riety man; but aa Doblw, the fViend to the rights of 
dogs, aa well os of pigs, boars, shoots, and goets. They 
could see nothing but mean Dubba, pitiful Dobba, and 
they wouldn't * toe The mark,** unless it were 
kicking him. Dibbs was detested, shamefully de¬ 
feated, and the enemy carried the day, not fay liii 
own met its, bat by the demerits of hia antagonist. 

In the picture, which ia a sketch svorfhy of Ho¬ 
garth, and evidently a touch or two superior to Cruik- 
shank, or Uaiinibal Scrarhy, one of the perseciitinoa 
to which Dobbs is aubjected, is ponrtrayed. The 
children have fimnati a'holy alliance against the peace 
and comfort of Dobbt. The elder ones ring his bc/ll, 
muddy hia atepa, and hang cats by the uil lo hia 
knocker. Whenever they can, they ^end the ander- 
^ taker, ^ and the ready-made coffin man to his house, 
under the impreaeioii that Dobba is defunct, and that 
they will be well {laid for boxing him up so tight that 
he cannot come back, like the yoang lady in the 
“ Mistletoe Botigh,” and troops of hackraen are sent 
to take him a ride. The smaller children torment 
him in mher ways. It is wonderful to think cm the 
quaniitiea of** pigeon’s milk” ho might have sold, had 
he been supplied with that mystertoos lacteal fluid, so 
much talked ah ut. but so seldom seen; and ** penu- 
'eths of gape soed.” are frequently inquired for. 
“ Left-handed hararaera.” and *• bclkiwi with plenty 
of wind in,” are ranch sought after, as well aa "gray 
(Miniaioona, wiihotit any while,” and **aievea which 
isn't got IS) hnlea.” Dihbs, you see, haa secured a 
prisoner, wanting *• beer with tho chill oflT’—the same 
, itiile creature who frequently inquires for ** roasted 
ice, done brown.** What will he the •* young 'unlir 
! fiitei we knew not But that Dobbs will make in ef* 
ample of baudy leg*, doea niH adinit a donbt. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

aid a little boj to hia mother, ** didn't 
jou ay one tea duck's egg wa equal to two 
hen's eggs f” 

«YaIdid." 

Well, then, if I put six of ’em under our black 
hen, shan't I have twelve chickens when they hatchf 

Encodragxmknt to Dentists at the South.— 
The Editor of the Camden, S C. Journal ays an itine¬ 
rating dentist lately called at a house in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that town, and applied for businea. ** Don't 
you want your teeth drawn f ays he to the owner.— 
*‘No.” “ Don’t your wife f*—^“No." “ None of the chil¬ 
dren I”—“No.” “Can’t you give mo some art of a 
jobf ays the dentist “Why,” ays the gentleman, “I 
have an old cross-cut savo^ the teeth of which are out 
of order. You can have (hot job if you’ll &’em." 

Geeat Attraction. —^Father! father! have you 
got a ninepence about you?—the great Zoological 
Avery and Circuit is coming here to<lay—they've got 
some new things, fiither—a great Boy Constructor, and 
an African Lion right from Asia, with forty stripes on 
hia back, and nary one alike, all the monkeys on a 
keen jump—children under ten years half price— 
mayn’t I go, father?” “Why, sartin!” 

An old sea captain, in speaking of Batavia, say's:— 

1 was standing, at noon-day, in the door of the prin¬ 
cipal hotel, on one side of a can^l, seventy or eighty 
yards from the spot, and saw an alligator take a child 
off from the steps, the opposite side, and eat it” 

A Buster. —Landlord,” said Jonathan, the other 
•day, stepping up to the bar in a public house, “jest 
give us a cent's worth of Neyr England, and put it in¬ 
to two tumblers. Here, Jim, take hold ,* away with the 
expense, 1 say, when a fellow is on a bust” 

“ Mr. T-,” said a fellow to our postmaster the 

other day, “haint you got nary letter for me here?” 

Yes,” was the reply. “ What d’ye ax for it T* “Twen¬ 
ty-five cents,” said the postmaster. “Can’t you take 
ten pencef said the fellow. “ No; Uncle Sam most 
have his price.” “ Well now, I thiiA you must fall a i 
teede, cause I sped to take a heap oo’em from you this 
comin winter.” 

A Gascon nobleman had been reproaching hb son 
with ingratitude. “ I owe you nothing,” said the un- 
filial young man; “ so far fiioRi having served me, you 
have always stood in my way; for if you had never 
been born, I should at this moment be the next heir 
of my rich grandfather.” 

Thu b pretty fair; but not so good as unlucky Joe’s 
expression—he was so unfortunate, that he was sure 
it would have been five hundred dollars in his pocket 
if he had never been bom!” 

At a late celebration of the anniversary of Indepen¬ 
dence, a poor man ofiered the following toastn-“ Here 
b a health to Poverty; it sticks by when all other 
Diends forsake one.” 

“O papa!” said a little girl, the other day; “why 
won't you buy me one of those Highland shawls ?” “ I 
mean to buy one for a hone blanket,” said be: “ Well, 

I don't care,” said the Uttle girl, “ the horse may wear 
it nights, but I’ll have it to wear day times.” 

Property. — As two bitys were playing together, 
one of them said to the other, “ Now, Joseph, ain't we 
richf ** Why, Tommy, what have we gotT ^Two 
cats and ad^.” . , 


QUOTED CRITiaSMS FROM SHAKmASC 

THOMAS J. COO^. 

“ Whose age Imth charms in it, whose title noie^ W 
pluck the common bosom on hb side.’* 

KiegiJm. 

“ Infirmity, which waits upon worn times, hath some¬ 
thing seized hb wi^ed ability” 

Wtfifer't Tkb. 

“ The world's loud tongue 
' Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks. 

Which you on all estates will execute. 

That lie within the mercy of your wit.” 

' Loro’s I/ib<mr LmL 
“ From the full meridiah of my glory, 1 haste now le 
my setting.” Hairy YIU. 

MISS PHILLIPS. 

“ The most replenbhed sweet work of nature, that 
from the prime creation ere she framed.” 

RidiardllL 

She has all the royal makings of a queen. 

Henry VHL 

I “ ph, you have lived in desolation here— 

I Unseen, unvisited—much to our shame T’ 

Loro's Libour Loti. 

“Heaven bless thee! 

Thou hast the sweetest face I ever looked on. 

Sir, as I have a soul she b an angel.” Hairy VUL 

I EDMUND KEAN. 

“ A man more sinned against than sinning.” 

AtngLasr. 

“ Let us be Iron, and rather cut a little, than MI and 
bruise to death.” Meaturefor Jfinsve. 

“ Full well we know no hand of blood or bone. 

Can gripe the sacred handle of your sceptre. 

Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp.” Rickard II. 
“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shell not look upon hb like agaiiL” B amlrt 

FANNY JARMAN—MRS. TSRNAN. 

“ Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an taaoL 
lent thing in woman.” KHagltar. 

“ Pry’thee, VirgiUa, turn thy aolemnut out of doom-” 

Cariokmtoo. 

^ “ She b an excellent sweet lady, and out of all aospa- 
cion, she b virtuous and exceeding wbn” 

' “ In every thing but in loving Benedick.” 

Much Ado Ahomt 

“ 1 see thy glory, like a shooting star, foil to the ham 
earth from the firmamenL” Riekaid IT. 

MR. TERNAN. 

“ This is a slave, whose easy borrowed pckle. 

Dwells in the grace of her he follows.” Ajo^ Lear. 
“ They say you are a mebneholy fellow f I aaa ool 
1 do love it belter than laughing.” 

AsYmldkeB. 

“Hb humour is lofty, hb discourse peremptory, hb 
eye ambitious, hb gait majestical, and hib 
neral behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thnsaai- 
cal. He b too picked, too spruce, too aflectad. 
too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may 
call it” Love's Labour Loti. 

“ The people did not clap him.” JuUms Cmaar^ 

MR. BALLS. 

'■... I- — ** Bestride the Qoammerp 
And yet not foil, so light b vanity.” 

Rooaao and JuHat. 
“ You shall see him biigh till hb face b6 like a met 
cloak ill laid up.” 2d part Ha^ IT. 

“ Said to be something imperfect.” forudaooasa. 

“He hath all those requbites in him that foltyasnl 
green minds look afler.” OlhaBa. 



EVERY BODY’S AliBUlR; 


COMPRISING 


VJUiES. QUIPS^ QUIRKSj JtJTECDOTES Jt FJlCETEJR 


Daddy Longlegir Mr. Long Longnan wai fiimiliarly called, waa a nitiye of Lsaibyahire. Ha waa m 
^^/pwfeet prodigy, wad had he been publicly exhibited—like the Chinese Lady, whose little feet hairs tonied 
^^e beads of many of oar eitixens---he would doubtless have made his fortune as a lusus aatum. Hk lega 
wfere long—his body was long—his arms were long—his nose was long—he was altogether long. He ie> 
'jailed a long eoat, and long credit—he could not get along without it But the longest things have an end^ 
: mad the long and the short of the matter is. that his credit, which, miraculous as it may seem, was—end it was 
• 4he only thing that ever was—longer than himself, had an end too. Long did Mr. L^ Longman ponder on 
this lamentaUe state of affiurs. At length, as he lay upon two beds, over the lasi of which his gigantic feet 
spread some inches, he thought, felicitously enough, that his legs might serve him ta kneed. He oomasimi- 
'Cales lyith a staunch friend, who bad ever looked up to him wifo the highest reg^, and the most elevated 
•nflbctioo, the result of^ lucubrations. Matters were speedily arranged; that night Mr. John Smith—ww 
Jmve some scruples hi inserting Mr. Long Longman’s friend’s name, but as be owns a deaervedly ^jsspeclabln 
Jiituation in soeiety, and is intimately known to most of our readers, we waive them, that be may be known*, 
.^nd that the eyes of the world may be attracted by the announcement of so uncommon a name.—That night* 
Mr. John Smith, over a bottle of choice Madeira, with Mr. Absalom Selfooaceit, made a match against lime* 
rio be performed by his friend. Every thing was satisfactorily settled; the appointed day came, and aloa|^ 
with it Mr. Long Longman^ Esq. Mr. Selfconceit’s heart sank within him, as he saw the moving Colomne 
. otriding towards him; and well he might Long Longman literally walked into him; walking the mon^ oat 
Mif him by his/eol, with the utmost facility. 

From that time our hero has performed many matches against time, in all of whom he has been perfoetljr 
.Mcoesriiil, to the astonishment and admiration of all those who witnessed bis prodigies of fnotioQ. 

Some persons believe that he poss e sses the steam leg so often spoken of and sung about—some that he hao 
Ihe celelmted shadowless German’s bools^whilst others, whose researches carry them to a more remote dale^ 
nffirm that he performs his labonn by means of the very identical seven leagu^ boots with which the 0|w»^ 
of bloody memory, pursued little Jack and his seven brothers. With so important I discussion we shall net 
presume to interfore, but leave it to-the calm consideration and deep research of some future historian. 

We shall only further call the attentkin of our readers to the foithfuUy engraved likeneas of this celebialid 
parsonage. He is tqken performing one of bis great matches against time. The poetical artist has to ouavefr 
on idea ef the amazing strides he was wont to lakcw and represents him striding a mile at once; this is, of 
maatm, a slight Oretek, but it is a happy idea. At the back are groups of delighted persoiM witnesriqg Ibo 
.natch, and at the end of the journey is one sending off a carrier pigeon, to announce the arrival of Long LoQg- 
iDM wiiJun given time. GoOglc 
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RICHARD PENH SMITH. 

Tliii gendeman ia a natiTe nf Philadelphia, and a 
nanber of the Bar. From hia father—the late William 
Jdoore Smith, a genlleman of polished educatioo and 
jDanoera, and a poet of considerable repuialion, in bis 
/day^he inherited a taste for letters, and was early 
diatingaished for the extent and variety of his acquire- 
■wnts. His first appearance as an author, was in the 
columns of the Union, where he published a series of* 
papers, Moral and Literary, under the title of' the 
** Plagiary.” About the close of the year 1822, he 
purchased the newspaper establiahment. then well 
Itnown throughout this country as the Amrora, from 
the late Mr. Duane, and assumed the arduous and 
TCsponsible duties of an editor. At this dray-horse 
^rk he continued about five years, when, finding it 
IxMh weary and unprofitable, he abandoned it, and re- 
CDmed his profession. A good classical scholar^ and a 
tolerable linguist, with a decided bent for the piirsuiis 
cf literature, his mind was well stored with the cla». 
mes, both ancseat and modem; and amid the vexa- 
ajoff and drudgery of a daily newspaper, he wooed 
Ibe Muses with considerable success. Perhaps, to the , 
sliscipline svfaieh editorship necessarily iropooee, and 
die promptness which it requires, may in port be at¬ 
tributed the great facility he possesses in composition. 
'While engaged in the doties of a profession, generally 
conaidered uncongenial to the aocceesfal prosecution 
cf literary adventure, he produced a nomber and va- 
liety of pieoes, both in prose and verse, which show- ^ 
wd considerable venatility of talent. Hia favourite 
rnody ia the dnma, and with this depaitment of lite- 
vature he is tbosoughly fiuniliar. With the dramatists 
•fall nations he has an eitensive acquaintaioe, atid | 
in the dramatic tiisloiy England and France, he. 
it profoundly versed. Perhaps, there are few who have 
utudied the old English masters in this art with more 
devoted attention, and widi a keener enjoyment of 
dieir beantiea. But it is not akme in the keen enioy-1 
Kent and appreciation of others that he deserves at- < 
don. He hM given ample evidence that he po es e sa e s 
aa ordinary power (or original effort in this most diffi- 
wait department of literature. We do not know how 
wamf playa he haa piadoced, but tha fbUowing, all. 
dHi hia pea, have been per f or m ed at difleimtf peri- 
mfo,mMl ia most inamnees with eompleie a uoca s ii j 
%iilB Oarveol—Eighth of J i aa at y T he DisowBed, 
m4hm Migafo-Tha Defofmed.or Wemao's Triai-. 
dk Wdhaia Veantta—Tb# Senliaeb—William Peru 
) TOamph at Flaitahurgh—Ceias Bfario^The 
r Witch^b She a Brigand f-^y Uacle'a Wed- 
I Daufhiar—The Actiesa ot Plidiia. 
dMIalt ym m , Mr. Smith haa avowadly writtm for 
mp, and he lequirm aomeihlng amrt wbrnitial 
I dw UaadidMBentB af the Mosea, to terapt him to 
t puB to paper. If Greea Room aneodotea cam be 
' 1 oa, ha ia talemad with a much thicker skin 
. dhan aaaaUy folia to the lot of the ganu crntofo/c eo- 
dhm. k iasaid that on oao ocoasioa he beppeaed to en- 
dtodto theatre daring the first run of oaeof hia pieces. 
^■1 aa iha eortoia was folUag, and mat with an oU 
udmul-follow, who had that day arrived in Philadel- 
* ghia, after an abaanee of eeveral years. The fitsi 
aalutatioB waa acareely over, when the oeiiain foil, 
amd Iha autheFa friend iaaocently remarked, ** Well, 
dhb ia laally the mmt inaufierable tieah that 1 have 
mkaemed 6tr aoaie time.” ••Tme,” replied &, ** but 
m foap give me a beaett to-morvaw night aa the au- 
dbor, i h^ to have the pleeaure of aeeing yoa here 
dpte,^ At aaaiher tiaw, a friond met biia in the 
Mhp, aa the green eartaia foil, like a fhaeral pell ,OII 
ana of h'la pragonp, and, uneonaciouo of ila paiemity. 
mfc a d the amhor, with a aaeor, what tho piece waa 
was dto grave aiwwer, **it i» 
»fmm siaca 1 wmie that piece, and though 


I paid the utmoat attention to the perfonnanee, I ooa- 
fiw 1 am aa much in the dark at you are.^ 

Aa aa evidence of Ua facility in eenpooHiow, it 
may be mentiuned that several of his pieces have been 
written and performed at a week’s notice. The en¬ 
tire last act of William Penn waa written on the aA 
ternoon of the day previous to its performance, yet 
this hasty production ran ten successive nights, draw¬ 
ing lull houses, arid has since been several times re^ 
vived. His .“Deformed” and “Disowned,”—two 
dramas which may be compared favourably with any 
similar productions of this country—were both pe^ 
formed with success in London, an honour which, we 
believe, no other American dramatist haa yet receiv¬ 
ed. The tragedy of “ Caius Marius.” written for Ed¬ 
win Forrest, and brought out by him at the Arch 
Street Theatre, poroosses sterling merit. Hie plot is 
well imagined—the principal characters are well-de¬ 
veloped and sustained—the language is ooifbrmly vi¬ 
gorous, aad the sendiiMati are poetical and juaL For 
moro than three years Mr. B. has had in preparatjoa 
another ttugedy, commenced at the instance of his 
friend Forrest, and in view of hia peculiar capabilitisa 
which, though fur a long tiaw marly fansked, has ae- 
ver, we believe, been completed. 

In 1631 Mr. 8. puhlisb^ a woilt in two volomc^ 
called l>ie FeruAenf the secne of which w hid ia 
Philadelphia and the myohiiag eountry, duiii^ our 
revohitioB^ atruggle. Five years ago, Americaa 
novels with the esotpiieo of Ooeper’s—were not re¬ 
ceived with the same fower as wow; but a large edi- 
lion of the F o fsahea was even then disposed of, aad it 
obiaiaed from all quartern strong commendation, la 
our judgment, it as a watk highly creditable to tbe ai> 
thor. The miry ia i at e tem i ng. and in ita pragima fb- 
tion ia Mended with histurical truth with 
skill and force. 

During the present year Mr. S. bm publisbed two 
volumea, entitled the ^ Acfrem of Phdua, and other 
ThJee,” which have been eminently succeaful. We 
andemiand they have been the means of increasii^ his 
Ktersiy. profits, and we know they have extended ha 
literary reputation. As a writer of short tales, be is 
natural and unaflected in manner; correct in descrip- 
tion; eoaciro in eipramiaa; aad hmipy ih fifo ialec- 
thm ef ineidenlB. He pnsmani, tomyouei^ a fMm 
hatcuar, and aa eecamei^ aasraiia, whwh toiftaUs 
psoduetioBs both pbeamm and puagenr 

Mr. & hai wrineii much fi>r ifaepiriodlBBl IHaMte 
of dto day, bosh politieal aad liimary, and k leyo m iml 
pieces, if ooHectod, would make a Imga todoaie; hat 
theae appear to have been ecaitosad a b ia ad, withem 
any parpeee af redamaiion. Hm aaroe isallaehei to 
a limiied number, whicb are diattogBialisd fay s heto- 
thy tone of tkou^ nealnem of ezprosman, aad te- 
mony ef veisifiration; bat as, kBaawlly, they maro 
prodooed for sotoa panicuiar orpimmi. foey h a ve 
most of fheai at least—pasted into o bforica with dhs 
occasions that called ihein intD exiaieiioa. 

Mr. 8. has been active as a po litiei aB, aal mail 
politicians, no tastter how pore the pantmiam they 
poa n ess, look to the * loaves and fidhea,** he wmiwt 
unwilling to accept the sHoatiua efCtoilt 1o llie larar- 
porated Diairict of Iha Nenhefa Liheriits. In iMs 
station he remained four ycata, and m mi g ht have 
been expected, dneharged his doties with abtUy aad 
deapairh, until he waa biawelf diarhmgud wtifa c«r- 
respondiag despatch, whan hia pahiical i pp sa va h 
came once niord auu power. Hia mind ta now mh 
gmmed sriih his prdfeieiooal punBiia, and ashehto 
always looked Oftan literature as being safasidiaiify to 
graver coocerna. It is probfomaipwi uiietbtr be mftl 
hereafter produce any laboured eflbn^ though toe 
know ibai highly advantageoua ufiata have bfieit nwfo 
10 induce him again to exarttod bis talenls In llto 
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All meo are not a^rriciiltiiriste, borticultariaiU, 
arboriculturists; but yet alukoet all oien ane 
^uUivalors. By tbls it is meant that men in ge¬ 
neral cultirate, or coax, or unduly appreciate 
and fondle, some particular feature of their fi^r- 
iQOs, or else, perhaps, some integument con¬ 
nected with their persons, to such a degr^ as to 
Jbe rather conspicuous, while to every thing else 
they only give the ordinary degree of attention. 
There are many features of human nature which 
remain to be detected and described; and this 
is one— Cultita'iom. So far as 1 am aware^ no 
one ever thought of pointing it out to mtnlfijnd; 
the subjec^of cultivations h^ hitherto remained 
totally un^tioaied. So it ebail bo no longer. 

Hair, as the only part of a person which actu¬ 
ally grows liie a vegetable, is naturaSy a large 
subject of cultivation. The Cavaliers long ago 
cultivated love locks, which they kept hanging 
down, in graceful fashion, from their temples.— 
These locks, or curls, are now changed for lulls 
or buDcbes of hair, whiok the young men culti¬ 
vate at the same place, and are ever shak-' 
ing up and tending, as if it were a crop of hay, 
instead of hair. Mark a modern beau as be 
walks along the street, and you will observe at a 
glance that the principal part of the man—4he 
heait—the sensorium—the point from which all 
the rest evolves—the root at the man, in short, 
is the tuft under the right rim of his hat. All the 
rest of him is a mere pendnlum vibrating from 
this axis. As he walks along, be hardly feels 
that any part of him is in existence, besides that. 
But he feels his tuft most intensely. Thought, feel¬ 
ing, every thing, lies concAlrated in tliat; head, 
•body, and limbs, are all aliR, mere members de¬ 
volved from it. If vou were to cut off the side 
bunch of a modern beau in his sleep, be would, 
for the time, be utterly ruined. It would be like 
the polypus, deprived of every thing but a single 
leg; and be would require several months of dor- 
I gaant existence—that is retirement from tlie 
streets—to let (he better part of him grow out 
I Irom the worse, which haa remamed Mbind.— 
Let not the demure Puritan, however, think that 
o Ibe juke hes all against the gay cavalier or beau. 

Thm may be as much of the sin ef cuHiVatioD 


in the stroked aod glossy hair of the Roondheud 
or p/om vtoft, as in the love-locks and bunebee 
of their antipodes* in sentiment. 1 have seen 
some men, who affected to be very unafleoted, 
cultivate a peak on the top and centre of their 
brows, as sedulously, aad with as much gratifi¬ 
cation on accoueyt of it, as ever 1 saw a dandy 
cuitivale a tuft, or train a side-curh It must be 
understood that there areculUvatioqs of a uem- 
tivecharacter, as well as of a positive, and he 
who m guiillcm of cultivation in bis heart is 
aloneguittlcas. Next to curls stand whiskers! 
The wbbker is a bounty of nature, which man 
does not tike to refuse taking advantage of.— 
The thing presses upon him—it is there; and to 
put it ahogetber aside, except upon the demand 
of temporary fasbioa, is scarcely to be thought of. 
Some men,bowerer, are more able to resist the 
demon of wbkkers than others. There are some 
men so prone to the temptations of this fiend, 
that they enlarge and enlarge their field of culti¬ 
vation, by small and imperceptible degrees, till 
at leof^b the whole chin falls a prey, excepting, 
perhaps, a small bit about the mouth, just 
enough to preserve the cultivator within the 
of the Chnstiau church. Sometimes the W^bis- 


ker Fiend makes an insidious advance or sally 
up towards the corners of the mouth ; and there 
—in (hose small creeks or promontories—does 
the sin of cultivation invanably flourish more 
proud aod rampant than any where else. The 
whisker of the cheek is a broad, honest, candid, 
downright cultivation; but about (be corners or 
the month is a sly and most impiA one—a htCle 
pet sin, apt to beset its cultivator in a far less re¬ 
sistible fashion than any other; aod k may. in¬ 
deed, be said, that he who has given hinMelf up 
to (his crime is sihnost beyond redempbon. 

There are some men who cuitivale white 
hands, with long, fair nails. For nothing eke do 
they care very particularly—all is wdl, If only 
their bands be neat. There is even a ridiculous 
Dotioo that elegant bauds are the most unequi¬ 
vocal test of whet is called good birth. I oaa 
say, for my own part, that the finest hsnds I ever 
Saw bekmged to a woman who kept a butober’s 
shop in Muiselbnrgb. So much for ffie non- 
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aeoM about fine bandi. Then, there ii a let of 
people who cullirate a ring on a particular fin¬ 
der—evidently regretting, from their manner of 
managing it, that the South Sea fashion of wir¬ 
ing ornaments in the nose has never come into 
tbu country. Some men cultivate ebony canes 
with golden beads, ivbicb, they tell you, cost a 
guinea, ^me cultivate a lisp. A few, who fall 
under the denomination of stout gentlemen, re- 
ioicejn a respectable swell of the haunch, with 
three wrinkles of the coat lying upon it in ma¬ 
jestic repose. Some collivale a neckcloth—some 
a shirt breast—some a jewelled pin, with a lesser 
pin at a littledistance, which serves to it as a kind 
of anchor. There has also of late been a great 
fkshion of cultivating chains about the waistcoat. 
Some only show about two inches of a gold or 
silver one, between the buttons and the pocket; 
others, less modest, have themselves almost 
laced round and round with this kind of tracery. 
There is also to be detected, occasionally, a 
pmaU patch of cultivation in the shape of a curi¬ 
ous watch key or scad, which depends from part 
of the chain, and is evidently a great pet. A 
not uncommon subject of cultivation is a gold 
watch. 

In our time, we have known some men whose 
taste for cultivation descended so low as the very 
foot: they took a pleasure in a particular jet of 
the trowser at the bottom, where it ioined the 
shoe. Then there is a class who cultivate silk 
umbrellas. It is a prevalent idea among many 
men that a silk umbrella is an exceedingly 
thing. They, therefore, have an article of this 
kind, which they arc always carrying in a neat, 
careful manner, so as to show that it *s ®iIk. 
They seem to feel as if they thought all right, 
when they have their silk umbrella in their hand: 
it is a kind of patent of respectability. With a 
silk umbrella, they could meet the highwt per¬ 
sonages in the land. A sHk umbrella is, ind^d, 
a thing of such vast effect, that they would be 
cumtent to go in bumble guise in every other 
respect, provided they hsui only this saving 
to protect them*, Nay, it is not too much to sup¬ 


pose them entertaining this belief—that five- 
and-lwenty shillings put forth in a good silk on- 
brella, produces as much value, in dignity,» 
five pounds spent upon good broadcloth. How 
some men do fondle and cultivate silk umbrel¬ 
las ! 

There is a species of cultivators who may, is 
some cases, be very respectable, and entitled to 
our forbearance, but are in others worthy of i 
little ridicule. 1 mean the health-s^kers; tla 
men who go out at five in the morning to cnhi* 
vate an appetite, and regularly chill every sharp- 
set evening party they attend, by sitting like 
Melancholy retir^ ostentatiously insisting tiat 
they “ never take supper.” When a health 
sceaer takes a walk, he keeps hi« coat wide 
open-his vest half open-seems, in short, to woo 
the contact of the air—and evidendy regrets ve¬ 
ry much that he cannot enjoy it iu the mamwr 
of a bath. As he proceeds he consumes air, n 
a steam-boat consumes coal; insomuch (bat 
when be leaves a place, you would actually tluBk 
' the atmosphere has a fatigued and exhaasled 
I look, as if the whole oxygen bad been absorbed 
to supply bis individual necessities. Wherever 
ibis man goes, the wind rises behind him, by rea¬ 
son of the vacuum which be has produced. He 
puffs, pauts, fights, strives, struggles for health. 
When be retarns from his morning walk,he fint 
looks in the glass, to congratulate himself on the 
bloom which he has been cultivating in bis 
cheek, and thereafter sits down losolaco the ^ 
petite which be finds he has nursed into a kind 
of fury. At any ordinary time, he could spring 
from his bed at nine o'clock, and devour four 
cups of tea, with bread, bam,eggs, and haddocks, 
beyond reckoning. But be thinks it nocess^ 
to walk four hours, for the purpose of enabling 
himself to take eight cups, and a still more un¬ 
conscionable proportion of bread, bam, eggs, 
and baddocks. He may be compared to tb^t 
oxen which are sometimes shown about as won¬ 
ders, though, apparently, there is nothing lew 
wonderful, the obvious natural means oetog 
taken. 



GOOD OLD TIMES. 


1 do respect thp times of old—the times of beans and 
* pork, 

When our old clever honeet dads went whistling to their 


Whe^oM oeckid hate and breeches were the fimhion 
of the day, 

And md thick bottomed ehoee were worn with buckles 
Aining gay. 

The times of old—the timos of bid; when our good 


mothers wore 

Good homeepun stuffi, and kept their mufiOi and tippeta 
evermore! , . 

When good stout waists were all the rage, and cbetks 
new painted wera. 

And borrowed curls ne'er decked the girls with beauty 


debonair. 


timea of old, the good old timei, whan homo-brew'd 
bear went round 

The merry hearth, where boisterous mirth and apides 
didahoundi 


When giggling maids would hang their heads in bashful 
m(^esty, 

And sprightly lads vrould eye their dads, and nodfs 
them coaiJy. 

The good old times, when our old dads were (at and 
hearty, too, 

With hair comb’d back most gracefully, and done up in 
a queue. A 

I do reapeet those ^den days, when 6ahioo was a- 
clind 

To make her votaries W’tar their coats with pocket 
holes behind. 

Alas, they’ve psaeed with time away—those halcyea 
days are o’er, 

And now men dost on green frock coats, with pocket 
holes before. 

Thewomen, too, have taken the coe^ and wear their 
chains of gold— 

Oh ibr the lads^ like our old dadsi who lived in limliel 

oidl sitized by '00^10 
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SCENES IN A MADHOUSE. 


The following striking accoant of a scene in the I 
Bedlam of Paris is extracted from a paper read at the I 
Academy of Sciences by the son of the celebrated 
Pineb describing an act of his father’s, which de* 
serves everlasting honour, from the wisdom, courage, 
and humanity which it displays: 

Towards the end of 1792, Pinel, after having many 
times urged the government to allow him to unchain 
the maniacs of the Bicetre, but in vain, went himself 
to the authorities, and with much earnestness and 
vrarmth advocated the removal of this monstrous 
abuse. Couthon, a member of the Commune, gave way 
to M. PinePs arguments, and agreed to meet him at 
the Bicetre. Couthon then interrogated those who 
were chained, but the abuse he received, and the con¬ 
fused sounds of cries, vociferations, and clanking of 
chains, in the filthy and damp cells, made him recoil 
fiom Pinel’s proposition. * “You may do what you will 
with them,” said he, “but I fear you will become their j 
victim.” Pinel instamly commenced his undertaking. 
There were about fifty whom ho considered m'ght j 
without danger to the others be unchained, and he 
began by releasing twelve, with the sole precaution 
of having previously prepared the same number of 
strong waistcoats, with long sleeves, which could be 
tied behind the back if necessary. The first man on 
whom the experiment was to be tried was an English 
captain, whose history no one knew, as he had been 
in chains forty years. He was thought to be one of the 
most furious among them. His keepers approached 
him with caution, as he had, in a fit of fury killed 
one of them on the spot with a blow from his mana¬ 
cles. He was chain^ more rigorously than any of 
the others. Pinel entered his cell unattended, and 
calmly said to him, “Captain, I will order your chains 
to be taken oft*, and give you liberty to walk in the 
court, if you will promise me to behave weft, aud injure 
no one.” “Yes, I promise you,” said the maniac; “but 
you are laughing at roe—^you are all too much afraid 
of me.” “1 have six men,” said Pinel, “ready to en¬ 
force my commands, if necessary. Believe me then, 
on my word, I will give you liberty if you will put 
on this waistcoat” 

He submitted to this willingly, without a word. 
Hia chains were removed, and the keepers retired, 
leaving the door of his cell open. He raised himself 
many times from his seat, but fell again on it, for he 
had been in a sitting posture so long that he had lost 
the uae of his legs. In a quarter of an hour he suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining his balance, and with tottering 
steps came to the door of his dark cell.—His first look 
was ft the sky, and ho cried out enthusiastically, 

“ How beautiful! ” During the rest of the day he was 
constantly in motion, walking up and down the stai^ 
cases, and uttering short exclamations of delight. In 
the evening he returned of his own accord into his 
cell, where a better bed than he had been accustomed 
to had been prepared for him, and he slept tranquilly. 
During the two succeeding years which he spent in 
die Bicetre, he had no return of his previous pa¬ 
roxysms, but even rendered himself useful by exercis¬ 
ing a kind of authority over the insane patients, whom 
he ruled in his own fashion. 

The next unfortunate being whom Pinel visited 
was a soldier of the French guards, whose only fault 
was drunkenness: when once he lost self-command by 
drink, he became quarrelsome and violent, and the 
more dangerous from his great bodily strength. From 
his frequent excesMs, he had been discharged from 
his corps, and he had speedily dissipated his scanty 
means. Disgrace and misery so depressed him that 
he became insane: in his paroxysms he believed him¬ 
self a General, and fimght those who did not acknow¬ 


ledge his rank. After a furious struggle of this sorl» 
he was brought to the Bicetre in a state of the greats 
est excitement. He had now been chained for ten 
years, and with greater care than the others, from hi* 
having frequently broken hie chains with his han^ 
only. Once when he broke loose, be defied all hie 
keepers to enter his cell until they had each pasr 
ed under, hia legs; and he compelled eight men to 
obey his strange command. Pinel, in his previous 
visits to him, regarded him aa a man oi original 
good-nature, but under excitement, incessantly kept 
up by cruel treatment; and he had promii^ 
speedily to ameliorate his condition, which promise 
alone had made him more calm. Now he announced ^ 
to him that he should be chained no longer, “ and, to 
prove that he had confidence in him, and believed him 
to be a man capable of better things, he called upon 
him to assist in releasing those others who had not 
reason like himself; and promised, if he conducted 
himself well, to lake him into his own service.” The- 
change was sudden and complete. No sooner was 
he liberated, than he became obliging and attentive, 
following with his eye every motion of Pinel, and ex¬ 
ecuting his orders with as much address as promptness; 
he spoke kindly and reasonably to the other patients; 
and during the rest of his life was entirely devoted to 
his deliverer. And “I can never hear without emo¬ 
tion,” says Pinel’s son, “the name of this man, who 
some years after this occurrence shared with me the 
games of my childhood, and to whom 1 shall feel al¬ 
ways attached.” 

In the next cell there were three Prussian soldiers, 
who had been in chains for many years, but on what 
account no one knew. They were in general calm 
and inoffensive, becorotpg aniroited only when con¬ 
versing together in their own language, which waa 
unintelligible to others. They were allowed the only 
consolation of which they appeared sensible—to live 
together. The preparations taken* to release them 
alarmed them, as they imagined the keepers were come 
to inflict new severities; and they opposed them vio- 
ently when removing their irons. When released, they 
w^ere net willing to leave their prison, and remained 
in their habitual posture. Either gryef or loss oT in¬ 
tellect, had rendered them indifferent to liberty. W 

Near them was an old priest, who was pussemed 
with the idea that he was Christ; his appearance indica¬ 
ted the vanity of his belief; he was grave imd solemn ; 
his smile soft, and at the same time severe, repelling 
all familiarity; his hair waa long, and hung on each 
side of his face, which was pale, intelligent and re¬ 
signed. On his being once taunted with a question 
that “if he waa Christ he could break his chains,” ha 
solemnly replied, “Frustra tentaris Doroinum tuum.” 

His whole life was a romance of religious excitement.' 
He undertook on foot pilgrimages to Cologne and 
Rome; and made a voyage to America for the pur¬ 
pose of converting the Indians: his dominant idea be¬ 
came changed into actual mania, and on his return to 
France he announced himself as the Savknir. He 
w’as taken by the police before the Archbishop of 
Paris, by whose orders he was confined in the Bice¬ 
tre ^ either impious or insane. His hands and feet 
were loaded with heavy chains, and during twelve 
years he bore with exemplary patience this martyrdori 
and constant sarcasms. Finel did not attempt to reason 
with him, but ordered him to be unchained in 
silence, directing at the same lime that every one 
should imitate the old man’s reserve, and never speak 
to him. This order, was rigorously observed, and pro¬ 
duced on the patient a more decided efilect than either 
ohainaor a dungeon; h^ became humiliated this 
unusual isolalioD, and after hesitatiof ler a long thne,. 
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gradually introduced himself to the society of the other 
patients. From this time his notions became more 
just and sensible, and in less than a year he acknow¬ 
ledged the absurdity of his previous prepossession, 
and was dismissed from the Bicefre. * 

In (he eourso of a few days Pinel released 53 ma- 
niues from their chains: among them were men of all 


conditions and countries; workmen, merchants, sol¬ 
diers. lawyers, &c. The resnll was beyond his hopes 
Tranquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult and da- 
order; and the whole discipline was marked with• 
regularity and kindness which had the most (avouraUe 
eflcct on the insane themselves; rendering even the 
most furious more tractable. 


“’TIS ONLY MY HUSBAND!” ’ 



OivLT MY Husband !—pleasant, isn’t it.^ It is coiiiinon enough, however, for all that. 
often‘makes great mistakes, and misplaces spirit shockingly. How frequenuy do we nnd ine 
timid, retiring, yielding spirit of a woman in the form of a man—;jiving place at once, as if litc 
woman, “ born to be controlled.” The whiskers of a tiger, ana the proportious of a Hercules, 
in innumerable instances, cover a heart with no more boldness, or energy, in Us pulsations, than 
thb bltle, pal pitating affair, which is placed in the bosom of a maiden of bashful fiucen; while many 
a lady fair—before marriage all softness and graceful humility—bears within her breast the und^ 
▼eloped fife and indomitable resolution of an Alexander, a Napoleon, or a Cajsar. That aoul. 
which, had she been a man, would have qualided her for a military conqueror, or a great thief 
catehiug police officer, by being in a female frame, renders her a Xantippe—a Napolcon of tw nre- 
•idc, and pens her husband*—like a vanquished King*— a prisoner, a spiritless captive Jn bis own 
cWmney comer. The whole race of grey marcs—and their name is legion—according to oer 
theory, frecame so by Accident. They did not get their own sottU—they have the souls of mon; 
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while the same number of men are scattered through the world—the hen-pecked genne w i th 
souls of feminine mould. 

So it is with our friends in the picture—Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgig.. They are a pattern pair, and 
oxemplify our notions on the subject to a nicety. Mr. Fitzgig thought himself quite a model of a 
man, before he was unlucky enough to get married—a great mistake. He dreamed that be was 
chockfull of valor, and fit to lead squadrons to the field—at the sound of drums and trumpets* (es¬ 
pecially of a Fourth of July, after ha had swallowed a brace or two of julaps,) he perkira up his 
cbis, stuck out his breast, straightened his backbone, and believed himself mst the boy to head % 
forlorn hope in storrmog a fortress—a great mistake. But, worst of all*, he made a Mrs. Fitt¬ 
ing of Miss Serapbioa ^reoa Pump, talking her for a feminine womam, when the lurking deivil 
ipliereye^’ might have told him that she was a masculine woman-the greatest mistake of the 
whole troop onduBders. As to the last, however, Fitsgig was a little to blame. He had eeea 
maoifesutioiis of Sei^hiaa Serena Pump’s dormant enermes; for he was present when she taok a 
•cat by the tail which had soratebed her, whirled it two or three times ronod her head, and slung it, 
whizzing and crashing, through the window into the street; and again be saw her bung her father’s 
eye with an egg at breakfast, because be would not promise to buv her a new bonnet, with other 
littleaffairsofthesortt but Fitsgig, like ourselves, in our salad days,” as Colerid^ calls the 
time, when we fall in love with bright eyes and suofa matters, liked a lady none the worse for a Ut¬ 
ile sprinkling of the ^ old *uo” in her composiiion* He believed that she loved the harder for it^ 
and he was satisfied that his own sway could curb all its improper manifestations. Alas for Fitz- 

f ig! alas, for most men, who venture, under the same impression, upon the same experimeni S 
'lery ladies may be beautifuL—so may a kicking pony—but tame them, if you can. « 

Fitzgig, in two weeks, was metamorphosed into only my husband.” He struggled bard; but who 
can resist his fate ? Mrs. Fitzgig so chastised him with the valor of her tongue” and of her deeds, 
that his valor was s ‘‘ 


that his valor was speedily returned non est invenluh 

^I’ni going out or town, a fishing, to-morrow, my dear,” said Fitzgig, as he buckled on hisaConk 
before the glass, early one morning; “ but I’ll be back, my darling, soon the next day.” 

^No you won’t, my love,” shrieked Mrs. Fitzgig, as she sat bolt upright in bed; see bow tt 
is—tired of your poor wife, already; yes—tired! 1 say tired !” 

So Mrs. Fitzgig sprang out of her Best, lifted up a pitcher of water, and smacked it all to pieceu 
on the floor. 

Fitz felt considerably dished; but, eying the pitcher and the streaming water, be repeated te 
tremulous tones: “I’m going a fishing—” 

The basin followed the pitcher-Mrs. Fitz seized the looking glass, and ejMulated, with a s^ 
nificant glance: ” Going a fishing!” 

What could Fitz do ? He was cornered, as they say, in the neighbourhood of the Star and Bank 
AUey. So he knuckled down close. The war was unexpected, and he had not calculated the 
^ost. 

No, I believe I ain’t going a fishing.” Mrs. Fitz saw that she had made an iiimression. Her 
military genius whispered to her to follow it up. It is not enough to rout a foe. The true princi- 


see bow il 


military genius whispered to her to follow it up. It is 1 
pie is to demolish him—to use him completely up. 


Ah, you only say that to deceive your poor neglected wife—there’s some mistress—that*a Ibw 
fish—ac^i you want to sneak olf.” 

Now, Fitz looked conscience-stricken. Like all cowards, he did intend to sneak off, and hia 
iace betrayed him. 

You are going a fishing, Mr. Fitz,” said she, and crash went the mirror against the walL 
Mrs. Fitz commenced dressing with extraordinary despatch; tore the things, upset the table, 
^whirled the lamp at a picture of the delights of wedded love, which graced the wall, and, with oe- 
washed face, slammed the door and marched down stairs, repeating the word ” fishing,” as she 
passed. VlTbat happened below, we know not, but the ” little nigger” was soon beard yelliDg,aBd 
there was a terrible turmoil in the kitchen. It was clear that Mrs. Fitz was cooking a pretty 
kettle of fish,” so that her dear Thcophilus need not have the trouble of going fishing. 

Fitz sat on the side of the bed for an hour, like Marius on the ruins of Cartha^, while the sl s f 
raged below. At length he sneaked down. ^ 

^ Good morning, Mr. Fitzgig—going a fishing, Mr. Fitzgig.^” 

“ No,dearest Serapbina Serena, ain’t going a fishing; I want my breakfast.” 

“No breakfast, here, Mr. Fitzgig;—a plot against me, Mr. Fitzgig. Sally and Tomn^—eH 
Heae—goee a fishing, Mr. Fitzgig. If you want breakfast, get it yourself.” 

The battle was over-Fitz, previously broken by the breakage of the brittle ware upstairs, baA 
little spirit left; but to take away his breakfast—to punch him thus in the hread-haskel—wee el* 
Peking him in the tenderest part. He aoed for forgiveness, and, after two hours of solicitatkiiiy tte 
fiei^ fair granted him a pardon, and suffered him to kiss her unwashed cheek. 

f^itz was thus changed at once into “ onlv my husband”—the humblest of all humble antoak.. 
He fetches and carries; goes errands, lugs bqadbozes and bundles; takes-np the yelKog Kttle Fite- 
^igs at night, when they squall, anef walks ia bisahirt with them up and down the room for boors, 
whether the weather be warm or oeld; which ia the leading duty of “ only my busbaud”—ami 
makes himself pavtioalarly scarce, when any of bis wife’s grand friends come to see her. He is, im 
fact, scarcely ever te a presentable condition; for Mrs. Fitz requires too nioeh moo^ he rs e lf Iw 
allow him to speed any for clotheb. He does, however, get a levy a week, for the purchase of 
long nines; but very httle more. Although he smirks aud looks dufiful now, whenever his wffo ie 
hy, at first be ventured, once or twice, to gmmble qpd look sulky. These symptoms of insu ber - 
dinatioo, however, were soon quelled. Mrs. F. gave a significant “cut with her eye,” raised ft 
piece of fragile furaitare in her band, and whispered in a stern voice; 

“ Do you toonf tagQafithing^ Mr. Fitzgig?^' 


lthmbssndtoided%a<a wp qt> e^ lrib|mdlTinNew I A grog bruiser, in Philedslphis, driven to hk Imt 
JasMfw fiukt the priesof kiWiDg a kdy against hereon-1 ihifi, had a sound tooth oztssclod,whichksmM ArM* 
«sel»iitwo.ddUsfa 1 cants, to raito th# rain fer moie slSMft 

igitizt by 
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THE MAZE 


JN TH E . O A'lRD E N S 


or HAMPTON COVET. 



Eogriviiig » m correct repretenlation of ibia tingnlarly laid out Garden, die badge of erbieh m 
A dijr cot, and bean to marked a reaemblance tbroughout, that the vuiter,^tner he once gets in, finds it leijr 
AUhidt to oftricote himself, and ho would be sadly bewildered were there uot a guide at hand to direct hie~ 
et^. The rule, however, is simple enough when known: it consists in merely tuniing to the left on entet-^ 
and then keeping close to the right of the hedge, until you reach the centre. ' 


THE DOG. 

not come,*’ said the gentle child, 

And she patted the poor dog’s head. 

And she pleasantly called him and fondly smiled. 
Bat he heeded her not in his anguish wild, 

Bor arose irom his lowly bed. 

’Twos his master’s grave where he chose to rest. 

He guarded it night and day, 

Tito krve that glowed on his grateful breast. 

For tbh friend who had fed, controlled, carest. 
Might never fade away. 

And when the long grass rustled near. 

Beneath some hastening tread. 

He started op with a quivering ear. 

For he thought *twas the step of his master dear. 
Returning from the dead. 

jBm sometimes when a storm drew nigh. 

And the clouds were dark and fleet, 

JHe tore the turf with a mournful cry, * 

As if he would force his way, or die. 

To his much loved master's feet. 

Bo there through the summer’s heat he lay. 

Tin Autumn’s nights greW bleak. 

Till his eye grew dim with his hope’s decay. 

And he pined, and he pined, and wasted away, 

A skeleton gaunt and weak. 

And oft the pitying children brought 
Their ofieri^ of meat and br^. 

And to coax him away to their homea thay sou^i^ 
Bot his buried master he ne’er forgot, 

Bor stayed from his lonely bed. 

Cold winter came with an angry sway. 

And the snow ky deep and sore. 

The n his moaning grew fainter day by day, 

TUI close where the broken tombstone lay. 

Ho fen, to rise no more. 

And when he struggled with aortal pain. 

And death was by his side, * 

BfUh one loud cry that shook the pkirr, 

Ho called for his master,— but all in vaio, 

3Wn strocebed htmrlf and dieA 


THE SOKG OF THE GRAVE DIGGER 

BY CHARJLES DAMCS. 

Poor mortals imagine they stand on the ground. 
Supported by all that is solid and aound; 

Tis a plank—and beneath It my work’s to bo fimod , 
I gather him in, 

I gother him in. 

The childf'Stiong and healthy, careers on the heoib— 
Bot thinking—not caring—scarce knowmg of death ^ 
In an .instant he draws bis last innocent breath; 

4 . • I gather him in. 

1 gather him in. 

The youth, in the vortex of folly and crime, 

Advised to repent—answers, ** Bot in my prime;”' 

He would if be knew he had run out bia tisoe; 

1 gather him in, 

I gather him in. 

Says Fifty—Poor Sixty is breaking apace; 

Ha must long for the health that he sees in my iac^^ 
'Self deceiverhe dreams not he’s first in the nee; 

1 gather him in, 

* 1 gother him in. 

** Huza!” says the Dotard—” I'm turn’d of four woraw- 
Aiid now I shall live to a hundred or more;” 

At nigbt*fall his cofiin is brought to the door; 

I gather him in, 

1 gather him in. 

The Druokard.exclaims, ”fill my cup to the brim,. 

In water life siAhs—but in brandy ’twill swim,” 

He dies as he speaka—and I make tui^ of him; • 

I gather him in, 

I gather him in. 

The rich man observes his poor neighbor look okU 
And hogfe himself on his resources gold, 
i A kckey all lace, nys ”a kuell must be tolled;” 

I I gather him io, 

1 gather him in. 

E’en while he vwaa speaking, the moralist elf 
Was dining—nntfai^ing—a pit for himselfi 
Hk spodiABd hk mattock are kid on iba ahelf; 

They’ve gaiberad him 

G Tbey’vegadMrid himin^ ’ 
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THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


Tet ODC« ifeora, oh, ye lavol^ and one# nore, 

Y# ihyill# brown, with ivy never Mro^ 

I oora# to |dack your berries harsh and crude; . 
And, with forced fingers rude. 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year: 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear. 

Compels me to disturb your season due !’** 

Look, reader, once more with the eye and heart of 
sympathy, at a melancholy page in tbe book of human 
life-*# sad one, indeed, and almost the last that will 
b# opened by one who has already laid Mveral before 
you, and is about to take his departure! 

It was ponring with rain one Wednesday, in the 
. month of March 18—, about twelve o’clock, and had 
been raining violently the whole morning. Only one 
,patient bad called upon me up to tb# hour just men-^ 
tinned—for how could invalids stir out in such wea* 
therl The wind was cold and bitter^he aspect of 
things without, in short, most melancholy and cheer* 
less. ** There are one or two pour souls,” thought 1, 
with a sigh, as I stepped from the desk at which I 
had been occupied for more than an hour writing, 
and stood looking over the blinds into the deserted 
end almost deluged street—** there ara one or two 
poor souls that would certainly have oeen here Uiis 
morning, according to appointment, but for this un¬ 
friendly weachas. Their cases are somewhat critical 
•—one of them especially—and yet they are not such 
as to warrant my apprehending the wont. I wish, 
by the way, I had thought.of asking their addresses! 
Ah—(or the future I will make o point of taking down 
thareaidence of such as I may suspect to be in very 
humble or embarramed circumstances. One can 
then, if necessary, call upon such persons—on such a 
day as this—at their own houses. There’s that poor 
man, for instance, the bricklayer—he cannot leave his 
work except at breakfast tmo—wonder how his 
poor child comes on! Poor fellow, how anxious he 
looked yesterday, wken he asked me what I thought 
of his child! And his wife bed-ridden!> Really I'd 
make a point of calling, if 1 knew where he lived! 
He can’t Afibrd a coech—that’s out of the question. 
Well—it can’t he helped, however!” . With this ex¬ 
clamation, half uttered, I looked at ray watch, rung 
the bell, end ordered the carriage to be at the door in 
a quarter of an hour. I was sealing one of the let¬ 
ters I had been writing, when i heard a knock at the 
street door, and in a few momenUi my servant showed 
a lady into the room. She was apparently about four 
or five-aad-twenty; neatly but very ^inly dressed; 
her features, despite an air of languor, as if from re¬ 
cent indispMitkm, without being strictly handsome, 
bed 8 pleasing expression of frankness and spirit— 
and her address was easy and elegant She was, 
however, evidently flurried. She hoped she should 
not keep me at heme—she could easily call again.” 

■ — ' t begged her to be seated? and, in a quiet tone, 
ait die same lime proceeding with what I was en- 
Itagad upon, that she might hav& a moment’s interval 
in which to recover her self-possession—made some 
observations about the weather. 

**11 is still raining hard, 1 perceive,” said I; **did 
you come on foot 7 Blenme, madam, why you seem 
wet through! Pray come bearer the fire”—stirring 
it up into a cheerful blaze—shall 1 ofileryon a glam 
ef wine, or wine and water f You look very chilly”- 
** No, thank yeu, sir 4 I am rather wet, certainly, 
hut Tam aecustoined to rain—I Will, however, sit 
closer to the fire, if you please, and tell you in a few 
words my errand. I shall not detain you long, sir,” 

^Milton—Lyoios. * 

q2 ^ 


she continued, in a tone considerably more asrored r 
the fact is, I have received a letter this'morning 
from a friend ofmioe in the country, a young lady, 
who is an invalid, and has written to request I would 
call immediately upon some experienced physician, 
and obtain, as far os can be, his reel opinion upon her 
case—for she fancies, poor girl! that they are com 
cealing what is really the matter with her!” 

** Well! she must have stated her cose remarkably 
well, ma’am,” said I with a smile, ** to enable roe to 
give any thing like a reasonable guess at her state 
without seeing her”— 

** Oh—but I may bo able to answer many of your 
questions, sir, for I am very well acquainted with her 
situation, and was a good dpal with her, not long ^o.’* 
“ Ah—that’s well. , Then will you be so kind,” 
giving a monitory glance at my watch, ** as to ny 
what you know of her case t The fact is, I’ve order¬ 
ed the carriage to be here in about a quarter of an 
hour's time, and have a long day’s work before me!” 

** She is—let me see, sir—I should say, about six i 
years older than myself; that is, she is near thirty, or 
thereabouts. 1 should not think she was ever parti¬ 
cularly strong. She’s seen—poor thing!—-a good« 
deal of trouble lately.” She sighed. 

*^Oh—I see, I uinderstand! A little ditappefnA- 
ment — there'i the seat of the mischief, I suppose V' I 
interrupted, smiling, and placin|( my hand over my > 
heart. ** Isn’t this really, now, the whole secret I” 

“ Why—the fact is—certainly, I believe—yes, I 
may say that love has had a good deal to do with her 
pr^nt illness—for it is reaUy illness! She has been’* 

-she paused, hesitated,—and—as I fiincied— • 

coloured slightly—^crossed in love—yest She was 
to have been —1 mean—that is, she ouabt to have- 

been married last autumn, but for this sad aflair”- 

I bowed, looking again at my watch, and she went on 
more quickly to describe her friend as being naturally 
rather delicate—that this ** disappointment” had oc¬ 
casioned her a great deal of annoyance and agitation 
—that it had leA her now in a very low nervous way 
—and, in short, her friend suspected herself to be 
falling into a decline. That alwut two >months age 
she had had the misfortune to be run over 1 ^ a chaise, 
the pole of which struck her on the rigixt chest, and 
the horses’ hoofs also trampled upon her, but no riba 
wore broken” 

**Ah, iht$ is the roost serious part of ihe story„ 
ma’aai—this looks like real illness! Pray, proceed, 
ma’am. I suppose your friend aAer this complained 
of much pain about the chest—is it so ? Was there 
any spitting of blood ?” 

"Yes, a little—no—I mean—let roe see”-hero 

she took out other pocket a letter, and unfolding it, 
cast her eye over it for a moment Of two, as if to re-, 
fresh her memory looking at her friend’s statement 
** May I be allowed, gia’am, to look at the letter in 
which your friend describes her case V* 1 inquired,, 
holding out my hand. 

** There are some private matters contained in it, 
sir,” she replied quicUy; ** the fact as, there was some, 
blood-spitting at the time, which I believe has not yet 
quite ceased.” 

** And does she complain of pain in her cheat V* 

** Yes—particularly in her right side.” 

** Is the often fererish at night and in the mor¬ 
ning f” 

” Yes—very—that is, her hands feel very hot, and 
she is restless and irritable.” 

** Is there any perspiration T 
M Occasionally a deal—during the nig^t” 

“Any cough!” 

**Yes, attiiQiei yery trenUeiOine, she •ayi,’'^ 
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‘*Pray, how long has she had mean, bad she U she had deviM aa artifiee lo 4he execution if which 
before the accident you spolce of she was unequal; erer'eatinating her own strength, or 

1 first noticed it—let me see—ah, about a year rather not calculating upon the severe tests the would 
afV^ahe was married." have to ouceonter. 

•*Afier ike wca married P’ I echoed, darting a keen Ringing the bell, 1 auramoDed a female larvuat, 
glMoe at her. She coloured vioieotly, and stammered who, with my wife (she had beard violeut oriaaef 
coofiisedly. uiy patient), instantly made her appearance, and paid 

‘‘No, no, sir^I mean about a year after the time all necessary attentions lo the mysterioiu sufienar, as 
when she expected to have been married.’’ surely I might call her. The lellcr fitmt whick^io 

There are something not a little curious and puz* order to aid her little artifice—she had afiected lo 
zling in all this. “ Can yon teli me, ma’am, what sort read, had fallen upon the floor, it was merely a 
ofa cough it is?” I inquired, shilling my chair, so blank sheet of paper, folded in the siiajic of a leuec. 
that 1 might obtain a dislincler view of her features.— and directed, in a lady’s hand-writing, to ••Mrs. Elhoct 
She perceived what I was abfiut, I think—for slie No. 5, —— street." This I put into my pocket-book, 
oceraed to change colour a little, and be on the She had also, in falling, dropped a eniail piece of pa- 
verge of shedding tears. I repealed my question.— per, evidently dontaining my intciided foe, neatly fbl- 
SHe said lhat the cough was at first very slight; so ded up. This i slipped into the reticule which lay 
slight that her friend had thought nothing of it, hui at beside her. 

length it booatne o dry and painful one. She began to From wliat scene of wzctchcdness had this unhappy 
tom vefry pale. A suspicion of the real atato of ihe creature come to me ? 


cose fiaslied across my mind. 


The zealous services of my wife and her maid ] 


“Pray, loll me, ma’am, candidly—confess! Are sent!y restored ray patient, at least fo consciousneai, 
you oat really speaking of yourself? You really look and her first look was one of grsKtude fur their aans- 
iH!" tance. She then attempted, um in vain, to speak. 

She trembled, but esaured roe emphatically that I and her tears flowed fast. “ Indeed, indeed, sir, I aaa 
was mistaken. She appeared about to put some ques- no impostor! and yet 1 own 1 liave deceived you! but 
tiofi to me, when her voice failed her. and her eyes, pHy me! Have mercy on a heii^ quite forsaken ami. 
wandering to the window, filled with tears. br^n-hoaarted! 1 meant to pay yoo, sir, all iba 

“ fV»rgive me, sir! I am so anxious about my whHe. 1 ouiy wished to got your true opiniMi aboai 
frfehdv”--^‘8he Bobbed-^^ she is a dear, kind, good"-^«^ tnyuaboppy busbsnd. Oh, how trefy, very, wur 
h«r bgimtioh increased. wretebad 1.«»! What is to become ef us! So, my 

“Ckkb-i^riy, ealm youmelf. ma- am ■ do not dis- poor hmbaBd !->^here^s tm hope! Ob that I had faaea 
tibss ybmaelf unndceiaarily! You must not let your content with ignotaiiee of your fate She sobbed 
fiM^ hytnpathiea overcome you in this way,or yon bkterly, and my worthy little wife exbibied ao amob 
Wdt bb fktmble to serve your iiieiid is you wislH<-as firmness and presenee of mind, ea she stood besidobtr 
abbbis delired!" enfforiiig sister, that I fbnnd it Heoemaiy gently to ie» 

i babded her a bottle of smelling salliq and after m ove be4r from the raom. 'IVhat a melancfaniy p s ttoie 
pkbfihg lot 4 fbw momonti, her agitation nbsided. of grief was before me mMrs. Elliott, if that wen ber 
She began again, tiemulously, “What do yon name. Her eapressive fsatuies wen flasbad, and 
MfikHTber cdse, sir? You may tell me eandidiy, bedewed With weeping;, bet eyee-airoQinii^ amd bsr 
was evidently making violent styngglee to daib hair, pattiaby dishicrvelled, gavb n wibbiesi m 
oOhcekl her emotions—“ for I assure you 1 will never ber eonatenanco, which added to 4he edbet of ber 
■idke afi iihproper use of What you may sa y in deed incebereul exclamations. “ I do—I do Ibanb yen, sir. 

I biftl libt!—What do you really think of her case?" for your tondoor. 1 feel dtat you imvb told me die 
M if all that you hive said be correct,! own tri^! But what is to become m? My mmt. 

r Ibkrft is 4 bdd case—certainly a bad one," 1 lepUed, dreadful fonts are Sonfiiiaed! But I ougfaf to have 
lodkMg dt her scrutittizingly. “ You have menboned been home before this, and hm only keeping yeo"—— 
aitm symptoms that are very unfavourable." “ Not at aH, mo’oni—pray, don’t’*— 

u _fbltik—^her ease hopdeOr sir f" she ito “ Bat my husband, sb, is ill—and there fo lie am 

quired in a feeble tone, and looking at me Wilb8s^ to keep tbe child but him. I ought te bare been 
loWftft fotenllty. kack long; 0^0 !" She roee feebly foon bee ehaic. 

Why that is a very diflicult question m ans w e S' hastily re^adjusied ber hair, and replaced bar b em rn t, 
ahkence. One ought to sec hen —16 hear her preparing to go. She seemed to wnc sow si b ia g , sad 
tin bbr ‘6d/n story—to ask a tfaodSahd little questions, looked atxmt ihe ifoor, obvioasty embariestod at M 
1 suppose, by the way, that she is under iher care «f a discoveri^ tim object df her search. 
ifeMfer'professional man r " It it ia yOer reticule, tna’am,” 1 whispared—^ and, 

“ Yes, I believe so—no, I am not suto; she hat beea^ mdess yob would aflroot and wound me, them let 4c 
1 ^Kove." * reaouin. 1 know what you bove been loobaog for— 

1 felt rtofo sitisfidd that the Was apeaking of heieolf. hush! do not think of it again. My oamage is as 
T pauB^, scarce knowing Mdiat to ssiy. “ Are her the door,—ohall I Soke you as for ae — afoept ? i 
circumstances easy? Could she go to a Warmer cli- am driving past it." 

mate in the spring, or early part of the summer ? 1 “ No.oir, I tiumk you; buK— net for the ssorld! Mf 

veully ftiink that the change of scone would do her husband has no idea that I have been here; he thbdfo 
^ckter gbod than tny thing I could porscribe for her.” I have been only to ihe dhiggtsL I wenld net base 
BHb sighed. “ It might be so; but— I know it him know of this visit on any acceant. Ito woold 
could not be done. Circumstances. I bsltcve"-*-^ instantly Suspect aH." She grow agai» exo^. “Ok, 
“ Is she living with her family? Could not/key"— what a wrotcdi I am! How kmg must I play lbs 
“Oh no, there's no hopo there, sir!" she replied with hypociite! I must look happ}'. imd say that I base 
daifM^hhpetuoeity. “ No, no; they would see both h^ whan I am despairing, and Urm dying daily be¬ 
ef us perish before tliey^would lift a finger to save UR," fore mj^eyes! Oh, how lerriblo will bome be aim 


dhe added foilh increasing vehemence of tone and this! Bat how long have 1 Bu»h*'#?iod all tbitr' 
manner. " So now it's all eat—my poor, poor has- I succeeded, at length, in allflying her egrtatfoa, 
band!" She fell into violent hysterics. The mystery imploring bar to strive to reauiu her j scir-penemfoia 
was noW dispelled—it was her husband’s case that beflore re appearing in the presence uf her b usbaa d.’ 
she had been all the while inquiring about 1 saw it She proo^||ed to contrive somfl exciiso for sumsMa- 
all! Poor soul, to gakt my candid, my neb! opiaioo, { ing me to see hsr husbc^d> u' U* iu fint iamadoe. 


“So now it's all cut—my poor, poor ha 


I succeeded, at length, in allflying her agrtatfon. 
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^ lfcou«yi4i tbd M t>iP^ 1 
^(nitbcf of tbeai. oo4 w«»e4 wo^l4 

>i|pQik 0 ^ again in a low <iay9’ '* 

'whispered, hesitatingly, as | gcoQinpMtied her threngh 
vjh« haU to the sireet door. *<1 am regUy aiiai4 we 
Qgj^not a^Knd to trooUe you oileo.** 

** will greatly grieve and offend »e if 

you ever allude to this again before I mention 4 to 
ypp. Indeed yon will, ma’am/’ I added, peremptorily 
bat hindlyi and reiterating my injunctions# that she 
should let me soon see her# hear from again, 1 
closed the door upon her, satisfied thfiU em long would 
be laid before me anothm dark page iSL ibo volume of 
bnman life. 

leaving been Summoned to visit a patient fc!'mc- 
where in the neighbourhood of —^ street that even* 
ing,—and being on foot, it struck me, as it wps begin* 
niog again to rain heavily, that if 1 were to step into 
soma one of the little shops close by, 1 might be shel¬ 
tered awhile £rom the rain, and also possibly gain 
some information as to the character and circumstances 
of my morning visitor. I pitched npon a small shop 
that was**licensed to sell every thing, but especially 
groceries. The proprietor was a little lame old man, 
'who was basy; as 1 entered, making up small packets 
of snu/T and tobacco. He allowed the plea of the min, 
and perqaiued me to sit down on the bench near toe 
‘window. A couple of candles shed their dull light 
■oyer the miscellaneeus axticles qf merchandise wjih 
'Which the shop was stnfied. He looked lihe an old 
jat in his hoard!—He waa civil and communicative, 

• and I was not long in gaining toe information 1 de- 
aired. He knew the Elliott's; they lived at number 
£ve, up two pair of stain—but had not been there 
^bfvo three or months* He tocught Mr. Elliott 
'Was ** ailing”—and for the matter of that, hie wife 
•didn't look toe strongest woman in toe world. ** i^d 
pray what business, pr calling, is he V* The old man 
put his spectacles Imck upon nis bald wrinkled head, 
.and after musto? ^ moment, replied, ** Why, now, I 
-can’l take upon mp to my, precisely like—^but I think 
he'e something ip too city, in the mercantile way—at 
dpaet f’ve got it into my hegd that he has been such, 
but he also taaches music, and 1 know she sometiincs 
takes in needle work.” j 

** Needle-work! does she Indeed ?” I echoed, taking 
'her lefter from my pocket-book, and looking at toe 
beantiful*-^toc fashionable hand in which toe direc- 
tion was written,'and which, I felt confident, was her 
•«gsm*f^** 4h !'-^toen l anppose they're not over well io 
do ^ toe world ?” 

** Why^you an't a*goiog to do any thing to them, 
air, are yOul-r-Mey 1 a^k if you’re a lawyer, sir ?” 

** No, iudacd, I am not,” said I with a smile—** nor 
is this a writ!” It's only toe direction of a letter, I 
^ore yon; I feel a little interested about these people 
^ -i^t jtoe same time, 1 don’t know much about them,. 
as yon may perceive.—^Were pot you saying that you 
toought them in difficulties V* 

** Why,” be replied, somewhat re-Q»ured—** maybe 
you’re not far fram the mark ekhor. They deal here 
—and they pay me for what .they have—but their 
custom au’t very heavy! ’Deed tocy has uncommon 
little in the grocery way# but pays reg’lar—and that’s 
better than them t^t has a go^ deal* and yet doesaU 
pay at aft-^U’t to sir?” I assented. **They used, 
when they tost came here, to have six-and-sixpenny 
tea and lump migar, but this week cr two back 
they've had only hve-and-sUpenny tea, and worst su¬ 
gar—but my five-and-sixpenny tea is an uncommon 
99pd article, and a* good as many people’s six shilling 
tea! *only smell it, sir!” and whiplung himself round, 
he briskly 4is|P4geda japanned canister, and whipping 
off too lid, pul n handful of toe .contents into it The 
conclusion I arrivod at was not a .vary ^younble.ono 
^toa Stoff be iamriod me aaemejl im a^mtoable ppm* 


pound of raiam-gtalks and. sloe-leaves. ** They’re gn* 
commoo ecnmmucal, sir/' he continued, putting hack 
again his precious commodity, ** for ih^ make twoqr 
three ouppes of this do for a week—unless they gpeg 
elsewhere, which I don't think they do, by toe wap 
—ai^ I’m sure th^ oughtn’t,—^for, though I say it ag 
shouldn't—they might go further and fare worse, ani 
without going a mile from here either—hem! By the 
way, Mrs. Elliott was in here not an hour ago, for p 
moment, asking for some sago, because she said Mr- 
Elliott had taken a toiucy to have some sago milk for 
his supper to-nighi; it was very unlucky, I hadn't half a 
handful left! So she was obliged to gp to the drug¬ 
gist at the other end of the street. Poor thing, toe 
looked so vexed—for she has quite a oonfidsnccA 
like, in what she gels here!” 

.'T’lue, very likely!—you saiil, by the way, yop 
thought taught music ? what kind of music T' 

“ Why, sir, 2?®’* mtoer a good hand at the flute, his 
landlady ’Rays,-l«o ®® * month 

since, and he says to me,* ‘ Bennett, says he, * niay I 
direct letters for mt to ^ at your shop ? } n 
going to pul an advertisemeul in i?® newspaper. 

‘ That,’ says 1, * depends on whatif’s abour*^^?^* ^ 
you advertising for ?’ (not meaning to be impude/^;^ 
and he says, says he—^* Why, I’ve taken it iqto Vfujf 
head, Benneff, to teach toe flute, and I’m a-going to tip 
to get some one to learn it to.’ So he put the adver* 
tisement in—but didn’t get more than ope letfor, and 
that brought him a young lad—but he didn'tstay fong. 
'Twas a beoptiful black flute, sir, with silver on U— 
for Mrs. Hpoper* his landlady—she's an old friemi of 
my mistreas, sir—toowed it to us oim Sunday, vy]han 
we took a cup of lea with her, and toe Elliottp werw 
gone oat for a walk.—1 don't think ft® ®nn teach U 
sow, sir”—^he continued, dropping his voice—“ for# 
betwixt you and I, old Browning toe pawpbrol^y, k 
little way up on the left hand side, has a flute in ^ 
window that’s to® very image of what Mn- Hower 
showed ps thaf night 1 was speaking o£ You imd®r* 
stapd me, sir? — Pawned—or sold —III answer for it 
—a-hem!” 


** Ah, very probable—yes, very likely!” I replied^ 
sighing—hoping my gossiping host would go on. 

**And betwixt you and I, sir,” he resumed, **it 
wasn't a bad thing for him to get rid of it, either; for 
Mrs. Hooper told us that Mr. Elliott wasn't strong-like 
to play on |t; and she used to hear Mrs. Elliott (she fo 
an uncommon agreeable young woman, sir, to look 
and loolts like one that has been better off) I yvas a- 
saytog, however, that Mrs. Hooper used now imd tocfi 
to hear Mrs. Elliott fry a good deal about his playing 
on the flute, and 'spostulate to him on the accoupt ^ 
it, apd say * you know it isp't a good thing for ypo^ 
dear.*—Nor was it, air—the doctors would *ay 

“Poor fellow,”—exclaimed, with a sigh, nqit 
moaning tg ig|errupt .my companion—^* of all to|nn o|k 
earth—toe Jlute 

** Ah!” replied the worthy grocer, ** things are to ft 
bad way when they pome to that pass—am^t the^ f 
But to)rd, sir!” dropping his voice, and giving a hurri¬ 
ed glance towards a door, opening, I suppose, into luf 
I sitting-room—** there’s nothiog particlar in ehai, ffter 
all. My mistress and I, even, have done such toton 
before DOW, at a posh, when we’ve been hard driyfirE 
Youfknow, sir poverty’s no sin—is itf ’ 

** God forbid, indeed, my worthy friend!” I repfie^' 
as a customer entered, to purchase a modicum oT 
cheese or bacon: and thanking Mr. Bennett for hip 
civility in aflbrding me so long a shelter, I quitted lua 
shop. The rain coalinued, and, as is usually toeeqee,. 
no hackney-coach made its appearance till I waa ncftf*- 
|y wet through. My interest in poor Mrs. lUlioft km| 
her husband was greatly increased by what I haff 
heard toe goasipmg grocer, l^w distinctW^ 
though itorhi^ps Mjd he sketoh^ 
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Awnwirt profren of rcipectmble poverty! I dioald 
Mth the next vnit of Mn. Elliott with Bome eagemeM 
«lid anxiety. Nearly a week, however, elapaed be- 
:ftra I again heard of Mre. Elliott, who called at my 
ihonaa one morning when I had been ramrooned to 
pay an early visit to a patient in the country. Ailer 
luving waited nearly an hour for me,she was obliged 
Jo leave, ailer writing the following lines on the back 
of an old letter. 

** Mrs. Elloiti begs to present her respects to Doctor 
——, and to inform him, that if quite convenient to 
Ikim, she would feel favoured by his calling on Mr. 
£lliott any time to>day or to-morrow. She begs to re¬ 
mind him of his promise, not to let Mr. Elliott suppose 
that Mrs. Elliott has told him any thing about Mr. El¬ 
liott, except generally that he is poorly. The addi^ 
ia,No. 5, — street, near-square." 

About three o’clock that afternoon, I 
Wgings in — street. No. 5 v;^ small decent 
dro^r’s shop; and a young wr^an sitting at work be- 
miM the counter, refer^^ on inquiring for Mr. 
Elliott to the privaf^ ooor, which she said I could easily 
pu^ open—j^nat the EUiotls lived on the second floor 
“ she thought Mrs. Elliott hod just gone out 
i#*o]lowing her directions, 1 soon found myself ascend- 
ii^ the narrow staircase. On approaching the second 
§»ot, the door of the apartment 1 took to be Mr. El¬ 
liott’s* was standing nearly wide open; and the scene 
which presented itself I paused for a few moments to 
contemplate. Almost fronting the door, st a table, on 
which were several huge legers and account books, 
aat a young man apparently about thirty, who seem¬ 
ed to have just diopped asleep over a wearisome task. 
His leA hand supported his head, and in his right was 
w pen, which he seemed to have fallen asleep almost 
in the act of using. Propped up, on the table, be¬ 
tween two huge books, a little towards his left-hand 
aide, aat a child, seemingly a little boy, and a very 
pretty one, so engrossed with some plaything or ano¬ 
ther as not to perceive my approach. I /ell that this 
was Mr. Elliott, and stopped for a few seconds lo ob- 
aerve him. His countenance was manly, and had 
plainly been once very handsome. It was now con- 
aidere9ly emaciated, overspread with a sallow hue^ 
and were an expression of mingled pain and exhaus¬ 
tion. The thin white hand holding the pen also be¬ 
spoke the invalid. His htir was rather darker than 
liis wife’s—and being combed aside, left exposed to 
Tiew an ample, well-formed forehead. In short, he 
seemed a very interesting person. He was dressed in 
Mack, his coat being buttoned evidently for warmth's 
aake; for, though it was March, and the weather very 
Meak and bitter, there was scarce any appearance of 
£re, in about the smallest grate I ever saw. The 
joom was small, but very clean and comfortable— 
though not over-stocked with furniture—what there 
WM being of the most ordinary kind. A Vttle noise 
I made attracted, at length, the child’s attention. It 
turned round, started on seeing a stranger, and dis¬ 
turbed its father, whose eyes looked suddenly but 
heavily at his child, and then at my approaching 
£gm. 

** Pray walk in," said he, with a kind of mechanical 
civility, but evidently not completely roused from sleep 
—*'1—^I—am very sorry—the accounts are not yet 
halanced—very sorry—been at them almost the whole 
-day.” 

He suddenly paused, and recollected himself He 
had, it seems, mistaken me, at the moment, for some 
cne whom he had expected. 

M Dr.-said I, bowing, and advancing. 

•*Oh! I beg your pardon, sir—^pray, walk in and 
taka a seat." 1 did sa **1 believe Mrs. Elliott called 
upon you this morning, sir. 1 am sorry she has just 
atepp^ out. but the will return soon. Sha will be 
aorry she was not at hone when yon called." 




shoold have been bappytoaaaMrt. KItiotr It 
1 undeialood from a few linaa sba left at my boaaa^ 
that this visit was lo ba paid to yomaalf—ii it notaof 
Can I be of any assistance f" 

**Geiiainly—I feel far from well, sir. I have bee^ 
in but middling health for aome time—bat m^ mwA 
thinks me, I am sure, much worst than 4 rea^ ^ 
and frets herself a great deal about m.^.*' 

I proceeded to inquire fully ir^^o his case; and he 
•howed v«ay gre«t inlellirince and leadinan in an- 
..renng all my queali;**. Ha bad delecMd in him- 
self, years ;^go, symptoms of a liver complaint,, 
vvhich a lif;; of much conflnement and anxiety bad; 

contributed to aggravate. He mentioned thw 
r.ccident alluded to by Mrs. Elliott; and when he 
concluded a singularly terse and distinct atatement of 
his case, I had Ibrmed a pretty decisive opinion upon' 
it. I thought there was a strong tendency to bepaticr 
phthisis, but that it might, with proper care, bt arreat- 
cd, if not even overcome. 1 expressed mytdf in very 
cautious terms. 

**Do you really, candidly think, sir, that I have a 
reasonable chance of recoverihg my health V* he in¬ 
quired, with a sigh, at the same time folding in hie* 
arms his little boy, whose concerned features, fixed ta 
silence—now upon his father, and then upon me—as 
each of us spoke—almost led me to think that he ap¬ 
preciated the grave import of our conversatipo. 

Yes—I certainly think it probable—very probable' 
—^that you would recover, provided,as I said before,, 
you used the means I pointed out." 

**And the chief of those means are—relaxalion,. 
and country air ?" 

"Certainly." 

"You consider them essential T’ he inquired, de¬ 
spond ingly. 

"Undoubtedly. Repose, both bodily and mental— 
change of scene, fresh air, and some aMsIical treat¬ 
ment”— 

He listened in silence, his eyes fixed on the fiooTr 
while an expression of profound melancholy over¬ 
spread his countenance. He seemed absorbed in a. 
painful reverie. I fancied that I could not mistake 
! the subject of his thoughts; and ventured to interrupt 
I them, by saying in a low tone—" It would not be very^ 
expensive, Mr. Elliott, after all"- 

"Ah, sir that it what 1 am thinking about," he re-- 
plied, with a deep sigh—and he relapsed info his for¬ 
mer troubled silence. 

" Suppose—suppose, sir, I were able to go into fbw' 
country and rest a litlie, ,a twelvemonii hence, and inr 
the mean time attend as much as possible t(f my 
health— it it probable that it wrould not (hen be too* 
late ?" 

" Oh, come, Mr. Elliott—let us prefer the suBshine' 
to the cloud," said I with a cheerful air, bearing a 
quick step advancing to the door, which was opened^ 
as I expected by Mrs. Elliott, who entered w ith breafli*^ 
less baste. 

" How do ^u do, ma’am—Mrs. Elliott, I presume 
said 1, vvishing to pot her on her guard, and prevtoT 
her appe*sring to have seen me before. 

"Yes sir—Mrs. Elliott," said she, catching the bint 
—and then turning quickly to her husband, " how are 
you, love T I hope Henry has been good with you!"' 

" Very—he’s teen a very good little boy/* replied^ 
Elliott, surrendering him toMra. Elliott, whom hewao- 
struggling to reach. 

" But how are you, daarr repeated his wife, anx¬ 
iously. 

"Pretty well," he replied, adding with a faint 
smile, at the same time pushing his foot against Aine» 

under the talde—" as you would have Dr.-, he ie* 

here; but we can’t make out why you thought fit tiy 
summon him in such baste " 

"A veryiit^ soflScea to alarm a hidy," said I, witk 
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• *1 WMiony,Mn.Eniott.that you Ind Ml theirh«itll,tlri cnmeiiMthedt^Modaiey,thehoy^ 


> long for me this Borning—I bopa it did not in-11( 


with which they liiteiied to my mention of Ae* 


CMiteiiieiice youT—I began to think how 1 abould indiapeomhle change of acene and repoee. Pkohablyr 
mnagn te decline the fee I perceived they were pre- while I waa retaming home, they yvere mingling bit- 


^»4fn to give me, for I waa obliged to leaTC, and ter teara aa they owned to one another the impoaaibilT-- 
m my glove. We've had a long tited Uu ty of adopting my anggeation; he feeling and ahe foar^ 
lln. SlUott, in yoar ahaence. I rauat commit him to ing—neither, however, daring to ezpreaa h—that hia 
yonr gentle care—yon will prove the better phyai- daya were numbered—that he muat toil to the laatfor 
He moat aobmit to you in every foing; yoa a acanty livelihood—and even then leave hia wife 
■raal not allow him to exert himaelf too much over and child, itaeemed but too probable, deatitute—that,, 
naettera like theae," pointing to the huge folioa lying in the aorrowful language of Buma, 


vpoo the table—he muat keep regular houra—and if 
yon could all ef you go to lodginga on the ontakirta of 
41 m town, the fireah air would do all of you a world of 
good. You muat undertake the caae, ma'am—you 
nmat really pledge youraelf to thia"—the poor couple 
exchanged hurried glancea in ailence. He attempted 
e amile. ** What a sweet littlp fellow ia thia,"’aaid I, 


*• Still caring, deapairing 
Moat be hia bitler doom; 

Hia woea here, shall cloae ne'er 
But with the eloaing tombi"^ 

I foil aure that there waa aome secret and* grievoue 


taking their little child into my orma—a miracle of source of misery in the background, and often thought 
neatness and cleanlinea»->8nd affecting to be eagerly of the expressions she bad frantically uttered when at 
engaged with him. He came to me readily and my house. Had either of them married against the* 
forthwith began an incomprehensible address to me wishes of a proud and unrelenting family t Little did 
abont •* Da—da”—“ pa pa”—“ me—roa,” and other I think that I bad on that very day which first brought 
similarly mysterious terms, which I waa obliged to cut me acquainted with Mrs. Elliott, paid a profosaional 
abmrt by promisirig to come and talk a^in with him in visit to one fearfully implicated in the infliction oT 
•day or two. *KSood day, Master Elliott!” said I, giv- their present sufiTeringa! But I anticipate.— 
ing him back to hia father, who at the same time slip- I need not particularize the steps by which I be- 
a guinea in my hand. I took it easily. ** Come, came at length familiarly acquainted with Mr. ancf 
mRah,” said I, addressing the child —** will you be roy Mm. Elliott. I found ^em for a long while extremely 
banker,'' shutting his little fingers on the guinea. reserved on the subject of their circumstances, except 
** Pardon me—excuse me, doctor,” interrupted Mr. aa far as an acknowledgment that their pecuniary re- 
JCUiatt, blushing scarlet, ** thia must not be. 1 really sources were somewhat precarious. Ho waa, or ra- 

oamiol”- ther, it seemed, had been, a clerk in a merchant’r 

** Ah! may I not employ what banker I like?—Well counting-house; but ill health obliged him at length 
—^TII hear what you have to say about it when we to quit hia situation, and seek for such occasional em- 
■KMt again.- Farewell for a day or two,”—and with ployment as would adroit of being attended to at hir 
flieae irords, bowing^hastily to Mrs. Elliott, who looked own lodgings. His labours in this way were, I per- 
at me, through her tear-filled ^es, unutterable things, ceived, notwithstanding my injunctions and bis pro- 
1 kinfied down stairs. It may seem sufficiently ab- miaes, of the most intense and unremitting, and, 1 
surd to dwell so long upon the insignificant circom- feared, ill-requited description. But with what heart 
etance of declining a fee—a thing done 1^ my breth- could I continue my remonsi ranees, when I felt con- 
ron daily—often as a matter of course—but it is a mat- vinced that he must toil or starve ? She also was 
ter which has often occasioned me no inconsiderable forced to contribute her efibrts towards their support. 


eoabarraasment. Tis really often a difficult thing to re-1 
fbae a fee proflered those one knows to be unable ! 


as I often saw her eageily and rapidly engaged upon 
dresses and other articles loo splendid to be for her 


to •fibrd it, so as not to make them uneasy under the own use. I could not help, one day, in the fulness 
j o pa e of an obligation—to wonnd delicacy, or offend of my heart, seeing her thus engaged, telling her that 
•n honorable pride. * 1 had, only a few days before, I bad many a lime since my marriage seen my wife 
the way, almost asked for my guinea from a gentle- similarly engaged. She looked at me with surprise 
man worth many thousands a year, and who dropped for a few moments, and burst into tears. She force<f 
the foe into roy hand as though it were a drop of his off her rising emotions; but she was from that moment 
heart's blood. aware that I fblly saw and appreciated her situation. 

I hod felt much gratified with the appearance and It waa on a somewhat similar occasion that she and 
manners of Mr. and Mrs. Elliott, a^ disposed to her husband were at length induced to tell me their 
esdtivate their acquaintance. Both were too evidently little history; and before giving the reader an account 
•ppreased with melancholy, which was not, however, of what fell under my own personal observation, f 
enifieient to prevent roy observing the simplicity and shall lay before them, in my own way, the sobstanco 
BHUiliiiesa ef the hiisboiid, the fascinating frankness of of several painfully interesting conversations with thia 
Ike wife. How her eyes devoured him with fond most unfortunate couple. Let not the ordinary reader 


anxiety! Often, when conversing with them, a recol- 
lectieo of some of the touching little details communi- 
eaicd by their garruloos grocer, brought the teara for 
•a instant into my eyes. Possibly poor Mrs. Elliott had 
been absent, either seeking employment for her nee¬ 
dle, or taking hone what she had ^n engaged upon 
—both of them thus labouring to support themselves 


spurn delaila of everyday life, such as will here fol¬ 
low :— 

** Nor grandeur hear with 0 disdainful smile. 

The sl^ and simple annals of the poor !'* 

Owing to a terrible domestic calamity, it becamer 


by means to which Me at least, seemed utterly unac- necessary that Henry Elliott, an only son, eduhating* 
enstomed, as far as one could judge from her de- at Oxford, and destined for the army, should suddenljr 
, meanor and conversation. Had they pressed roe much quit the University, and seek a livelihood by bis owa 
longer about accepting roy fee, I am sure I should exertions in London. The even which occasioned 
. bavo acted foolishly; for when I held Iheir guinea in this sudden blight to bis prospects, was the suicide of 
my band, the thoughts of their weekly allowance of his father. Major Ellioit; whose addiction to gambling. 


aa ounce or two of tea—tk 
pawned flute—almost detem 
dcHeacy, and return them tb 
mM enter into every feeling, 


I long time seriously embarrassed hia affairs; 
broken the heart of his wife, at length led 


Uney, to Ode. 
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hiB to commit tbo ftlal act above epoken of. Hio i 
widow niryivod tbe chock scarce a tw^veoDonth. and 
hor iOD was then left alone in the world, 

and enUrelv destitute. The tridiog sum of 

ready money wbi^ remained in his possession after 
burying his mother was exhausted, and the scanty 
pittance eg»Ti»b*d by relatives, withdrawn, on the 
ground that he ought now to support himself, when 
his occasional inquiries after a situation at length led 
to the information that there was a vacancy for an 
outer-clerk in the great house of Hillary, Hungalc, 
and Company, Mincing Lane, in the ci^. He suc¬ 
ceeded in satisfying the junior partner, after submit- 
ting to sundry humiliating inquiries of his respectabili¬ 
ty and trust-worthiness; and he was forthwith re¬ 
ceived into the establishment, at a salary of X60 per 
annum. 

It w’ai a sad clay for poor Elliott when he sold off 
all his college books, and g few other roraoants of gay 
and happy days, gone 1^ probably for ever, for the 
purpose of equipping himself beoomiagly for his pew 
dihI humble functions. He wrote an excellent hand ; 
and being of a decided mathematical turn, the arith¬ 
metic of the counting-house was easily mastered-^ 
dismal drudgery bad he henceforth daily to undergo! 
The tyranny of the upper clerks remind him* with 
a pang, of the peUy tyranny he had both experienced 
and indicted at the public school* where he had baen 
educated How infoilely more galling and intelam- 
hla was his present bondage! Twe-thirds of the day 
be was kept constantly on foot, hunying from place 
to place, with hills, letiers, da and on other enands; 
and—aqiecially on the foreign pom ntghts—he was 
detained slaving somatimes till nine or tan o'ckok at 
uight, copying lelten, and amisting in making entries 
and Ittlonciag nccounts, till the pen nlmost daq pprt 
from his wearied fingers. He wasnllowed anhour in 
the middJe of the day for dinner' < and even this little 
interrad wm often broken in upon lo soeb an c l i e nt 

• 1 _• -J' I_1.1- A 



'lolisly prejudicial to his beaUh. After 
day* be bad toundgo fipont Mine- 
Ci^ Road up lo almest Ibe 
wera sitiiated bis lodg- 
bed*<room,aa the third fttor, 
^sitting and sleeping room, and 
paid at the rate of seven shih 
ive ^ extras. Htill be confonned 
lot, calmly and resolately—withe tme 
that did him honeur. His rqgnUr 
hahiis enabled him to anfaiiat qpmi his 
acuity salary with decency, if not eomiect, «nd with* 
oat ramtiog into debt--t^ infallibW destniotive of; 
nil peace of mind end selftrespect! His sole ffdoy 
■wnt was an occaiional heiir in the evening sgiant in 
leading, and ratmeing some of. bis frded eoqiiisiiions 
in matbrnbatica. Thongh n few of his mvoeintie warn 
considered bis eoUep nod inhw-, 
bis ohligiqggMnnam, his oaqfr 
^ punctnaU^nnd caeo- 
tedi li Vfis engagements, soon piniid him the, 
good-will of his brethren in the offioe, and eccaaiooal- 
ly an indication of satislhction on the part of some one 
of his august einplqyera. Thus, at length, £Uiott 
overeeme the numerotts dUc^gmrnna of has adtered 
situation, seeking in constant employment to forget 
both the gloom and the gayetiei of tha past Twoior 
three years passed over, EUiott continuing Ihoa alaadi- 
ly in bis oourae; and biiaalei^, us afvo^ef the up-, 
probation of his employera. had been nnownlly ioortas-,| 
«d by AUDI, tillhe whs pfeoedin cotqpafitive affloanoe 
the mceipt of a aaiaip of £90. His eeneM eiet* 
tioot, howeoar, insensibly hnpaised nconmimtion never 
Very viforoiis, and be hole witbmany nftt efindispo- 
aition, rather than incur tlw aqmnae ^ naadiealHlan-i 
Vance. It may be added, that Elliott was a man iif| 
f*>^ftatnan]y exterior, and engaging depog 
fean let ua pam m « vary different peiion. 


Mr. Hillary, the head of the fim. a man of 
gnat wealth, had risen from being a mom maiuhhpF* 
to his present eminence in the eiercanule morltlr 
through a rare comhinoUen of good fortune pefy 
Bonal merit*—mmi, as far as epoeams a talent fjn hnsi* 
ness, joined with prudence and enterwiso. If fvey 
there came a man within the terms of Burke’s fenanns 
philippic, it was Mr. Hillary. His <only oluacl Yna 
moncy-malkngi he knew nuihing, cored for nothing 
beyond it; till the con&unt contemplation of his opfen* 
did gains, led his desires into the train of p^ptr^l 
grandisement. With the imunclive propensities of o 
mean and coarse mind, he became as tyrannical and 
insolent in success, as in adversity he bad been tnple 
and cringing. No spark of generous or wx>rtby feeliitg 
had ever been struck from the flinty heart of Jacob 
Hillary, of the firm of Hillary, Hungate, and Compssiy. 
He was the idol of a constant throng of wealih-wor- 
shippers; to every body else, he was an olgecl either 
of contempt or terror. He had married the widow of 
a deceased partner, by whom he had had several 
children, of whom one only lived beyond infency; n 
generous, higlntpirited, enthuiiastic girl, whom bar 
purse-proud father bad destined, in his own weak and 
vain aimhuion, to become the wearer of a qprpnaf- Oa 
this dazzling object were Mr. Hillary’s eyes feted wMh 
unwavering earnattnessi he dqsii^ and fengad IP 
pour the ti^ of his gold tlttongh the chgnnfd jpf g 
peerage, la peiaoo, Mr. Hiftary was of the mid4k 
size, but gm end corpulcnL There was no intelinrt 
in his ahiniitf bald head, fhqged wUh bristUog while 
hain-HK>r was then eny expreeswa in his harsh Ml# 
coarse features but such as feithfully sdiunfaiptpd hgi 
ohwactar as above described. 

This was the indUridual, whe in stepping ebe iapffr> 
ing xatber hastily from his carriw, at bis natmling* 
honse door in Mincing Len% fslT upon ihn oaniMDIh 
itflfi, most severoly injuriag his right ancle and feonb 
dor. The ia§urim h# ehoeivod uffoa this oopaaionhW 
him confined Sar a long period to hie bed* end fer A 
still longer to an ba^ ^k,in the hack dranriwigjoagt 
of his spaciouemansion aaat Highhuiy, Aeapna ae 
he wae aUe to attand to busing ha innied mdam 
that as ElUott was the clerk whose reiidanoe wee 
n ea ie e t to Bullion Housot he should attend hiai eWAP 
merning fer an hour or two on matters of boeineefh 
cany^ Mr. Hoary’s oiders to the city, an# ayeifei 
ly hrii^dng bim, day by d^r, in a a^ed an a eifeM h 
He homktr'a back! Abwaeaing poet ihie^vadfer 
poor Elliott Severn disciphnehad trained km 
to bear aaort than mostmea; aad on these otmw w W 
it wae tried to the uttermoet Mr. HillupV gobfip 
and anaQetic mM. kept thne in oompawdiwa aw# 
oompnlaive eoclusieo from tha only conoarne hvaawl 
fee; or that could oocupy i^- alwaye axcqpbqg iha tm 
gnat matter aleaady sBuded imparioMe 

icriiable tamper became almoet inioUraUe. ffilieb 
would certainly have thrown up bis eotfdnpmant un¬ 
der Mr. Hillaiy in diigmet and deepair,bad it npihaip 
for ona ci sruwst a wfe >^ H t he peesenoeof Miee 


wboea aweat appeiding looks day after 4ar 
amsy theieeolution with whiob EUiotteeaiir moofeM 
came before bar oMaiic and oiwBboaring iathfKi mr 
tboi ^h ahay qonld not mitigate that feiher’enail mm- 
par, orpeanaat its menifeaiarione Ha huustad os her 
^panding.tbe giaatar paetef aneiydey in hie fregeSPA 
nor wo^ be nUow Iwr lo quit it even at fee pai ## f 
whan Elliott made bb appaamea. Thafipt^smft 
andbaely glanoa feat be directed kroiuds bob gUtt' 
Sad him thatbebad, feaariiar nadhapp|r4efe,hMP* 
om^bmasangfDtml ooaumr wifebaa-rhar j ettw r 
even in fee dapaa iVbw,baiyavaf,ba dared 
pnm to ^wKaktff i^f sucotnitififki 

and fea*if <ettittk he eigulnritamdlnetiflihStigigjM fe 
gi cmw ne l I hM W . and bfeaya pr ea ia a l y ae fbaoikttho 
fean saw MifefelM# oC ¥v- Elliott for Hie femfeptsi 
her life Ha oouM imu of ooniee, find feult wiib bar 
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forthii; k«ikefdtitd«aplr »adbitMrlf. BeMt 
katw how much he wronged her! She iaMuMly r»> 
coUected him—and it weeonlf the dreed of her ftither 
that rostnined her firon a frirodljr greetieg. Having 
OBoe adopted andi a itns of oonduct, it beeane necea* 
sarjr to adhere lo it—and she did ao. Bat eouU the 
pnevoat her heart going o«t in a sympathy lown da the 
poor, frietidleas, aDoffending clerk, whom her father 
treated more like a mere raeoiai, than a reapectable 
aud conlideniial ficrvoiit—^luni whom ahe knew to be 

Fallen, fallen, fkllen, fallen. 

Fallen iirum hia high estate ?” 

Every day that she saw him, her woman’s heart 
throbbed with pity tow'ards him; and pity is indeed 
akin to love. How favourably for him did his temper 
and demeanour contrast with those of her iaiher!— 
And s(ie saw him placed daily in a situatino calculate 
ed to exhibit his real character—his disposition, whe¬ 
ther for good or evil. The fact was, Uiat be had be¬ 
come an ol^ect of deep interest—even of love—to her, 
lung before the thought had ever occurred to him that 
aUe viewed him, from day to day, with feelings diiler- 
ent from those with which aha woald look at the ser¬ 
vant that atood at her father’s side board, at dinner.*— 
Hia imnd was kept cooatantly occupied by hia impecn- 
ooe employer, and hia hundred ^oestiona about every 
thing that bad or bad not happened every day in the 
city. Thus for nearly three roontha had these unoen- 
meiooM hmra been hMgbt daily 4br an hour or two 
into each odher’a preaenoa. He bad little idea of the 
exquiaica paan oocaaiened Mim Hillary by her fother’a 
banh and smfeeling treatment of him, ner of the many 
timad meinp lB ahe made, in his abronoe, to prevent 
4he reaurrenoe efsuch treetmem; and as for the grent 
man, Mr. Htilaiy, U never orassad hia nriaid as being 
peaaiUe that two ]v>*ng hearts could by oay means, 
rofaea in daffnaatataticnB of aooiely, eneneh, the other 
poor, he wosmed iaMo a feeling of regard, and even 
love for enw aiaother. * 

One aftomoon fiUicnt was obliged to oOme a moaoi 
time that day from the bearing isaportaiit des¬ 
patches from Mincing Lane to Mr. UilWy, who was 
mttmg in hia invalid chair, flanked oa one hand by his 
slaQghfter, sbkI an iba other by a little table, on which 
Meed wine aaad fruit. Poor £ll«oit looked, as well be 
might, aKbanatad with his long and vapid walk throagh 
tha fervid aonabina. 

** Wall, air, whatnow f’ said bar father cpiickly and 
pnemplerHy, at the same lime eagaiiy sireicbiiig forth 
hit hand se veeeive n lotsar which Ellieg praaeoted to 
him. 

Humphl Sit down there, sir, for 4a few mmutetr’ 
—Ellieu o h a y ad. 

Mhs Hihaiy, who had bean reading, touched with 
Sttkinh pale and wear i ed look, whispered to her father 
-*‘Papu. Mr. £Uiott looks dreadfully tited—may 1 | 
Oder Him a ghna of wine?” < 

** ¥ei, yos,” replied Mr. Hillary hastily, wifoootTo- 
moving hits eyes frem the leciar be had that instant 
•opened. 

Mim Hillary rnehmtly panred oiAa glam af wine; 
■and as Elliott approach^ to take it from the table, 
with a reapeeifultbow, his ey« enoeuniered hem, which 
was instantly wilhdrs^—4>ut not before it bad casta 
glanae'upon him,that electrified him; that fell sud¬ 
denly like aopask af live amid the combustible feel¬ 
ings of a most aasoeptible but subdued heart. It fixed 
the fete of iheirtlhraB. Thetrain so long laid hsd been 
at length imeBpoctadly ignited, «nd the oonroanded 
dlevk lemmed. or laiher staggered towards his chair, 
fancying tbat<<wefy thing in the room was whirling 
asaond bilk, it was well for both of them that Mr. 
Hillary wos-at that wventful moment absorbingly en- 
gagad whh«iaiier 4 mnottBoiDg tht auddea avfival of 


thmashipa, wMi barge cargoes of an artiofe of which 
he bod been ottempiing a monopoly, and in doing so 
had sunk a vary krge sum of leadv money. In vain 
did the conscious and eonliisad giii—confused as El¬ 
liott—-remove bar chair to the window, with her back 
towards him, and attempt to 'proceed with the book 
she had been reading. Her heM seemed in a whirl- 
pool. 

** Get me ray desk, Mary, immediately,” said her 
father, suddenly. 

“ No, indeed, papa, you did nc,” replied Miss Hillary 
as suddenly, for her lather's voice had recalled her 
from a strange reverie. 

“ My desk, Mary—my desk, dy’e hear ?” repeated 
iter father, in a peremptory manner, still conning over 
the letter, which told nim, in etrerr, that he would re¬ 
turn To bed that niglit four or live thousand pounds 
poorer that he rose Irora it—ignoraut that within the 
last few raomenib, in his very presence, had bappeaed 
that which was to put an end forever lo all his dreaois 
of a coronet glittering uf<on his daughier’s brow! 

Miss Hillary obeyed her father’s second ordeni, 
carefully looking in every direction, but that in which 
she would have encountered Elliott; and whispering 
a word or two into her iaiheFs ear, quitted the room. 
Elliott’s heart was beating quickly when the harsh 
tores of Mr. Hillary, who had worked himself into a 
vary violent bomour, fell upon his ear, directing him 
to return i mmed iately to the city, and say he bad na 
answer to send till the morning, when hie was to he 
in attendance at aa early hoar. 

Scasoe knowing wh^er be stoed on his head or 
his heels, Elliott bcvriedly bowed, and withdrew. 
Borne akmg on the current of his tamnltoous emo¬ 
tions, he seemed to fly down the swarming City Road; 
and when he vooebed the dull, dingy Hide back oount- 
ii^[-basiBe, wdiere he was to be occupy till a late 
hour of the night, he found himself not in the fittest 
humonr in the world for his task. Could ho possibly 
be mistaken in interpreting Miss Hillary’s look ? Was 
it not corr^raled by her subsequent conduct! And 
—by the way—now that he come to glance back- 
wai^ iato the two or three months, during which he 
had been almost daily in her presence—divers little 
incidents started np into his recollection, all tending 
the same way. “ Heigh-ho!” exclaimed EllioU, laying 
down his yet unused pen, after a lung and bewilder¬ 
ing reverie—** 1 wonder what Miss Hillary is think¬ 
ing about f Sarely 1 have had a kind of day dream! 
It eanU have really happened! And yet—how could 
theie have been a mistake ? Heaven knows I had 
taken nothing to excite or disorder roc—except per- 
bopa, my long walk! Here's a cotfp de soUil, b^* the 
way, wuh a witness! But only to think of it—Mise 
Hillary—daughter of Jacob Hillary. Esq—in love 
with—on under-clerk of hor father—pbo! it will ne¬ 
ver do! i’ll think of it to-morrow morning.” Thus 
commaned Elliott with himself, turns writiBg. 
pausing, and mltioqni&ing, till the lateneta ef the hour 
compel led him to apply to his task in good earnest. 
He did not quit hb desk till it had struck ten; from 
which period till th.nt at which he tumbled into his 
little bed, he fancied that scarcely five minutes had 
elapsed. Ho made his appearance at Bullion House 
the next morning with a sad fluttering about the heart, 
but it soon subsided, for Miss Hillary was not present 
to prolong his agitation. He had not been seated for 
many minnles, however, before he observed her in a 
distant port of the garden, apparently tending sooie 
flowers. As h'ls eye followed the roovooientB of her 
graceful figure, he could not ovoid a faint sigh of re¬ 
gret at his own absurdity in raising such a superstruc¬ 
ture of splendid potsilulities upon so slight a fopnda- 
tion. His attention was at that instant arrested by 
Mr Hillary’s moltifarions commands for the city; aafl 
in short, Mim HillaFp’s abroucc from town Ibr abmtl 
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m WMk^ adM to a groat incioaM of bdobooi at the 
ooonting^oaaai owing to an extaoBivo iailaro of a ^ 
Toign cotTO B pondent, gradually realorod Elliott to hia 
aenaaa, and baniahed the introaive image of hia loTely 
larmentor. Her unequivocal exhibition of feeling, 
however^—nnequivocai *at leaat to Ata»—on the occa* 
aioD of the next meeting, inatantly revived all hia for* 
ner excitement, and plunged him afresh into the aofl 
tumult of doubts, hopes, and fears, from which he had 
ao lately emerg^. Every day that he returned to 
Mr. Hillary brought him fVeah evidence of the extent 
te which he had encroached opon Miss Hillary's aflec- 
tions; and strange, indeed, must be that heart which, 
feeling itself alone and despised in the world, can 
audde^y find itself the object of a.moat enthusiastic 
and disinterested attachment, without kindling into a 
flame a grateful afifection. Was there any thing won¬ 
derful or improbable in the conduct attributed to Miss 
Hillary 7 No. A girl of frank and generous feeling, 
she saw in one, whom undeserved misfortune had 
placed in a vqry painful and trying position, the con¬ 
stant exhibition of high qualities; a patient and digni¬ 
fied submission to her father’s cruel and opp^ive 
treatment—a subraiasion on her account; she beheld 
his high feeling conquering misfortune; she saw in his 
eye—hia every look—his whole demeanour, suscepti¬ 
bilities of an exalted description;—and beyond all this 
—last, though not least, as Elliott acted the gentle¬ 
man, so he looked it—and a handsome gentleman, too! 
So it came to pass, then^ that these two hearts became 
acquainted with each other, despite the obstacles of 
circumstance and situation. A kind of telegraphing 
courtship was carried on between them daily, which 
must have been observed by Mr. Hillary, but for the 
engrossing interest with which he regarded the com¬ 
munications of which Elliott was always the bearer. 
Mr. Hillary began, however, at length, to recover the 
use of his limbs, and rapidly to gain general strength. 
He consequently announced one morning to Elliott, 
that he should not require him to call afier the mor¬ 
row. At this time, the lovers had never interchanged 
a syllable together, either verbal or written, that could 
savour of love; and yet each was as confident of the 
state of the other’s feelings, as though a hundred close¬ 
ly written, ^and closer crossed letters had been pass¬ 
ing between them. On the dreaded morrow, he was 
pale and somewhat confused, nor was she for other¬ 
wise—but she had a sofikient reason in the indisposi¬ 
tion of her mother, whe had for many months been a 
bed-ridden invalid. As for Elliott, he was safe. He 
might have appeared at death’s door without attracting 
the notice, or exciting the inquiries of his callous em¬ 
ployer. As he rose to leave the room, Elliott bowed 
to Mr. Hillary—but his last glance was directed to¬ 
wards Miss Hillary—who, however, at that moment, 
was, or appeared to be, too busily occupied with pour¬ 
ing out her excellent father’s eofiee, to pay any atten¬ 
tion to her retiring lover, who consequently retired 
from her presence, not a littled piqued and alarmed. 

They had no opportunity of seeing one another till 
nearly a month after the occasion just alluded to; 
when they met under circumstances very favourable 
for the expression of such feelings as either of them 
dared to acknowledge^and the opportunity was not 
throwQ away. Mr. Hillary had quitted town for the 
north on urgent business, which was expected to de¬ 
tain him for nearly a fortnight; and Elliott failed not, 
on the following Sunday, to be at the post he had con¬ 
stantly occupied for some months—^namely, a seat in 
the g^lery of the church attended by Mr. Hillary and 
his fiuoily, eomraanding a distant view of the great 
oentral pew—malted, hassocked. and velvet cushion¬ 
ed, with a rich array of splendid implements of devo- 
tkm, u the shape of bibles, prayer books, great and 
email, with gilt edges, and in Wue and red morocco, 
i^iqg the favoured spot occupied by the great mpr- 


chant—^whero ho wis pleased 1^ bis pre s en c e Is as¬ 
sure the a^miriiif vicar of his respect for him and the 
established clror^ Mias Hillary had long since been 
aware of the presence of her timid and distant lover 
on these occaskuiB; they had several times nearly jos¬ 
tled against one aimther in going out of church, the 
consequence of which was generally a civil though 
silent recognition of him. And this might be done 
with impunity, seeing how >her wealthy father was 
occupied with nodding to every body, genteel enough 
to be so publicly recognized, and shaking hands with 
the select few who enjoyed his personal acquaint¬ 
ance. With what a difterent air, and with what a 
different feeling did the great merchant and his hum¬ 
ble clerk pass on these occasions down the aisle!— 
But to return. On the Sunday above alluded to, El¬ 
liott beheld Miss Hillary enter the church alone, and 
become the solitary tenant of the fomily pew. Shd 
truants from his prayer book, his eyes never quitted 
the fair and solitary occupant of Mr. Hillary’s pew^ 
but she chose, in some wayward humour, to sit that 
morning w*itb hpr back turned towards the part fS the 
church where she knew Elliott to be, and never once 
looked up in that direction. They met, however, aA 
ter the service, near the door, as usual; she dropped 
her black veil just in time to prevent his observing a 
certain sudden flush that forced itself upon ber fea¬ 
tures; returned his modest bow: a few words of course 
were interchanged; it threatened—or EllioU chose m 
represent that it threatened to rain (which he heartily 
wished it would, as she had come on foot, and unat¬ 
tended;) and so, in short, it came to pass that this very 
indisr^reet couple were to be seen absolutely walking 
arm in arm towards Bullion House, at the slowest pos¬ 
sible pace, and by the most circuitous route that could 
suggest itself to the flurried mind of Elliott. An in¬ 
stinctive sense of propriety, or rather prudence, led 
him to quit her arm just before arriving at that tnm of 
the road which brought them full in sight of her fo- 
ther’s house. There they parted—each satisfied as to 
the nature of the other’s feelings, though uothiug bad 
then passed between them of an explicit or decisive 
character. It is not necessary for me to dwell ow 
this part of their history. Where there is a will, it is 
said, there is a way; aD<| the young and venturous 
couple found, before long, an opportunity dedarii^ 
to each other tb^ir mutual feeling. Their meetinga 
and correspondence were contrived and carried oo 
with the utmost difficulty. Great caution and seoecy^ 
were necessary to conceal the afl&ir from Mr. Hiliary» 
and those whose interest it was to give him early inr' 
formation on every matter that in any vray concerned 
him. Miss Hillary buoyed herself up with the hope 
of securing, in due time, her mother, and obtaining 
her intercessions with her stern and callous-hearted 
father. Some three months, or thereabouts, after the 
Sunday just mentioned, Mr. Hillary returned ftem the 
city, and made his appearance at dinner, in an unu- 
sudly gay and lively humour. Mias Hillary waa at 
a loss to conjecture the occasion of such an exhibitimi; 
but imagined it must be some great specoVstion of hia 
which had proved unexpectedly successful. He oc¬ 
casionally directed towards her a kind of grim leer, 
as though longing to communicate tidings which h» 
expected to be as gratiiying to her as they were to 
himself They dined alone; and as she was retirip^ 
rather earlier than usual, in order to attend upon 1^ 
mother, who had that day been more than ordinarily 
indiaposed, he motioned her to resume her seat 

“ Well, Molly,”—for that was the elegant vetsioi> 
of her Christian name which he generally adopted 
when in a gflbd humour^** Well, Molly,” pouring ouX 
a glasa of wine, as the servants made their ^nal exit,. 
“ I have beard aomething, tonlay, in the City—a-heml 
in which you are particularly concerned—very much 
BO— and—so—a-hem! am I!” He tossed oflf half ot 
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Hb giMs, and ■mackadhi* lift, u thoogh b* oDiuaally 
leMiad lb* BaToor. 

Indeed, ptp^!’* eicUiiiwd lh« young lady» with nn 
•ir of tnxious vivacity, not attempting to convey to 
Iwr lipf the brimming wine glam her father had filled 
lir her, lest the trembling of her hand shonld be oh- 
served by him—^“Oh, you ore joking! what can 1 
have to do with the city, papa 1” 

« Dot Aha, my girl! What can you have to do 
in the city/* good-humouredly attempting to imitate 
Imt tone—Indeed t Don’t try to play mock-modest 
with me 1 Yon know as well as I do what I’m going 
UmjV* he added, looking at her archly, as he fan- 
oicd, iMt so at to blanch her cheek, and agitate her 
Sihsle firame with an irresistible tremor. Her acute 
suid Heeling father observed her emotion. ** There— 
aew Ihal’s just the way all you young misses behave 
^ these occasions! 1 suppose it’s considered mighty 
fnliy! As if it wasn't all a matter of course fiir a 
j^ang woman to hear about a young husband!” 

«Papi Irr you do love a joke I” replied Miss 
HiDery, with a sickly smile, making a desperate efibrt 
carry her wine glass to her lips, in which she suc- 
oeeded, swallowing every drop that vras in it, while 
her father electrified her by proceeding— 

It*s no use mincing matters—the thing is gone too 
Ihr.’* 

** Gone too far T’ echoed Miss Hillary, mechanical 

«< Yet—gone too far, I say, and I stick to it. A bar¬ 
gain's a bargain all the world over, whatever it’s 
ahonC—^d a bargain I’ve struck to-day. You’re my 
slanghter—my only daughter, d’ye see—and I’ve bgen 
n good while on the look-out for a proper person to 
nmny you to—and egad! unlay I’ve got him—my fu- 
tnidTneii-in-law, d’ye hear, and one that will clap a 
ooronel on my Molly’s* pretty head—and on the day 
bo does so, I do two things: I give you a plum—and 
myself oat Mincing Lane, and sink the shop for the 
mm of my daya There’s nuts for you to crack! Aha, 
Molly—what d’ye say to all this? Ain’t it newst”! 

** Say ! why 1—^1—1”—stammered the young lady, 
her ihce nearly as white as the handkerchief on 
whidi her eyes were violently fixed, and with which 
her fingers were hurriedly playing. 

Why—Molly! What’s the matter 7 What the 
—adiem!—are you gone so pale for 7 Gad—I see 
kow it is—I’ve be^ too abrupt, as your poor mother 
has it! But the thing is aii I said, that’s flat, come 
what vfill—say it how one will, take it how you will! 
Bo BMke up your mind, Molly, like a good ^rl as you 
stfo—come, kiss me! 1 never loved you so much as 
now I'm going to lose you!” 

fSha made no attempt to rise from her chair, so he 
got up firom his own, and approached her. 

<**Adad—but what’s the matter here? Your little 
ure as a corpse’s. Why, Molly! what—^what 
namense.” He chocked her under the chin. ** You’re | 
trying to frighten me, Molly—I know you are! Ah- 
bstr* He grew more and more alarmed at her deadly 
palenem and apparent insensibility to what be was 
flaying. **Well, now”—bfl paused, and looked 
onxioiialy at her. Who would have thougfht,” he 
added a^denly, ** that it would have taken the girl 
si-back aof Come, come!”—slapping her smartly on 
Iwr back—” a joke’s a joke, and I’ve had mine, bnt 

it’s been carried too far, I’m afraid”- 

*• Dtai^earest papa,” gasped his daughter, sud- 
^flaly raising her eyes, and filing them with a stead- 
iflflt brightening look upon his, at the same time 
flatehiflg hold of his hands convulsively—So it is— 
mysAs/—a joke—it is—it.is”^and gradually sinking 
'hitk in her chair, to her father’s unspeakable alarm 
flbflswfluned. Holding her in his arms, he roared 
fMady Ikr asristance, and in a twinkling, a posw of 
MrmflMii male and female, obeying the summeiiB, 


mahed pell-meH hilo the dining-room; the ordinery 
hubbub attendant on a fainting fit, enaned; cold water 
sprinkled—een-de-Cologne—volatile salts, dtc. dtc. 
Tben the young lady, scarce restored to her senses, 
was supported, or rsther carried, by her maid to her 
own apartment, and Mr. Hillary was lefi to himself 
for the remainder o£ the evening, fluttered and con¬ 
founded beyond all expresaioo. The result of his 
troubled himination was, that the sudden communi¬ 
cation of such prodigious good fortune had, upset hit 
daughter with joy; and that he must return to the 
chaige in a day or two, and' break it to her mme 
easily. The real fact was, that he had that day as> 
sured the Right Honourable Lord Viseeunt Scamp of 
his daughter’s heart, hand, and fortune; and that ex¬ 
emplary personage had agreed to dine at Bullion 
House on the ensuing Sunday, for the purpose of 
being introdnced to his future Viscountess, prhosn 
noble fortune was to place hit financial inatten upon 
an entirely new hesiB—at least for some time to 
come—and enable him to show his honest face once 
more in divers amiable coteries at C-^’s and else¬ 

where. Old Hillary’s daxsled eyes conld see nothing^ 
but his Loifiship’s coronet; and he bad no more doubt 
about his right thus to dispose of his daughter’s heart, 
than he had about his right to draw upon Messrs. 
Cash, Credit A. Co., his bankers, without first 
consulting them to ascertain whether they would 
honour his d rails. 

Miss Hillary did not make her appearance the next 
morning at her father's bfekkfiuit table, her maid 
being sent to say, that her young lady had a violent 
head-ache, and so forth; the conseqaence of which* 
was, that the old gentleman departed for the city in 
a terrible temper, as every member of his eatahlish- 
ment could have testified if they had been asked. 
Mist Hillary had spent an boor or two of the preceding 
midnight in writing to Elliott a long and -aoroewbax 
incoherent account of what bad happened. She gave 
but a poor account of herself to her father at dinner 
that day. He was morosely silent. She pale, absent, 
disconcerted. 

What the devU. is the matter with you, Mary 7” 
inquired Mr. Hillary, with stem abruptness, as soen 
as the servants had withdrawn,—^“What were all 
those tantrums of yours about last night, eh 7” 

** Indeed, papa,” replied bis trembling daughter, ** I 
hardly know—but re^—^you must rhmember, yoit 
said such eery odd things, and so suddenly, and you 
looked so ahgry”- 

**Tot, girl, pho! Fiddle, faddle!” exclaimed her 
father, gulping down a glass of wine with great ener¬ 
gy. " I could almost—a-hem!—really it looked as if 
you had taken a little loo much, eh 7 What harm 
was there in me telling you that you were going soon 
to be married T What’s a girl bora aiui bred up for 
hut to be maniedt £h, Mary 7” continued herfiither, 
determined, this lime, to go to work with greater skilf 
and tact than on the preceding evening. ” 1 want an 
answer, Mary!” 

"Why, papa, it loas a very odd thing now, vraa not 
itr sak] bis daug)iter, with so afiRklionate smile, 
drawing nearer to her father, her knees trembling, 
however, the while; "and I know you did it only tO” 
try whether I was a silly, vain girl! Why should i 
want to ha married, papa, when you and my poor 
mamma are so kind to me 7” 

"Humph!” granted her fkther, gulping down a 
great glass of claret " And d’ye think we’re to Kve- 
for evert I must see you established before long, for 
my health, hem! is none of the strongest,” (he h^ 
scarcely ever known what an hoar’s ilUm was in* 
his life, except his late accident fnmi which he had 
completely recovered 0 “ so*! mother, 

you know”—e long pause ensued here. “ Now, sop- 
pose,” eontimied the wily tacliciin," soppose^ Molly,” 
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UnUng at Imp Wf mnmmAy ** wmppoae I mm’I io 
a jeka laM night* aikf aU V* 

** Weil, papa”— 

HUl, eefaead het iathet, mtiioglp aad 

niappMhlf, unable to conceal hia ill hoEaMB; ** bnt it 
isn't * wtU papmf* I can't nndBratand ail thia Dounae. 
Marjr, foil miat not ghre youieeir aics. Did you eeer 
faaaa ndMia !” He suddealy slopped short, lipped 
faiB winoi and paoaed, evidently intending to Make 

amm tine, to aanniaa an unoonoamed air—** Did yon 
ever hear of the right hBOourabla the Dvd Viaeoiint 
SsMip, MoHyT' 

** Yea; I've aaon Aiiga about hiM^nav and then, in 
the DouMpapan. laa’t ha a gnat ganhleff, papa?” 
iugnirad Mha Hillary, leaking at her &thar etdinfy. 

** No—ifa a lia,” nphodhar father fitiioasly, whirir 
ing abaut lha ponderous aaalaaf In nmdk *‘Hae 
any eno bean putting Ihie into yeur band r 

** Noaoe, indeed, pafM, on^ tfaa naanpapani''— 
^ And are yen ani^ an idiot aa to baliave nawapa* 
peat? Didn’t they say. a year ar two ago, that my 
hoiMt was in for JBSdJOOO when Gamarabie and Ga 
brok^ And wani't that a gnat Ua? I didn’t foae a 
fiftieth of tbo anm! No,” he added, after a long panso. 
Lord Scamp is no aach thing. Ha’s a vaady agroa- 
aUe young man, and takes an uncommon interest in 
City mattem and that’s saying no anaU things for a 
nobleman of his high rank. Why, it’s aud he may 
one day he a Dnket” 

Indead, papa! and do you know him f 
‘“Y—y—ea!—Know him? Of oqurae! Do yon 
'think 1 coma and talk up at Highbury about every 
body 1 know? Know Li^ Scamp I Ho’aanoron* 
roem to the peemgo.” 

** How k>og have yon known him, papa ?”— 
^How lo^. puse?—Why—this—a good while! 
However, he dinm hare on Sunday”— 

** Dinaa here on Sunday!—I^wd Ssamp dinaa hare 
neit Sandayt Oh, papa! Ikia ia another joke of 
youmJ” 

** Curse ine, then, if I can see it !~What the dauee 
is thera ao odd in my asking a nobleman to dianar, if 
{ think proper! Why, if it cornea to that, 1 can buy 
up a down of them any day, if I nhooaa; ” and he 
thrust his hands deeply into hia breeches pookots. 

Yea, dear papa, i know y«m could—if they were 
warth buying,” lejdiad Miaa UUaiy, witha finnt smile, 
^ive me a great merchant before a hundred gooddor- 
nothing lords!” and she rose, put her hands about hia 
naek, and kiwed him fondly. 

“ Well—I—I—^on’t tbi^ you’ro ■> vastly for off 
the mark there, at any mia, Polly,” said her father, 
with a subdued air of eaultatioD; ** but at tha same 
tima, you know, thero may he lords aa godi aa any mer¬ 
chant in tha city of London—hem! and, after all, a 
lord’s a auparior article, tocH in respect of birth and 


^^Yew pu]^ they’ra all wall enough, 1 dare my, in 
their own circlea: but in their hearts, depend upon it, 
they only daspisO ut poor ciliaeni.” 

** U$ peer ri(fo aaa » - l like that!” drawled her fother, 
pouring out hia wine slowly with a magniftcent air, 
and drinking it off in attenoe. ** You ahall aeob how¬ 
ever, on Sunday, Fall! whether you’re coireet”— 
What an / to dine with you f ’ inquired Min 
Hillary with irrepressible alartn. 

Yon dine with ua? Ofooiiraayouwill! Why the 
devil should not your 

“ My poer manma”— 

**01i—a-hem! I mean—ooueeoae—you can go to 
bar afterwanfo Certainly, you mwt attend to her f 

“ Very well, papa—I will obey yoiwwhatavet|ren 
replied Uim Hillaiy. a rudden iramociunning 
bram head to foot 

-Ttar,, im tiA~*bn'0 »y wm Ml! Ai,d. 


beaiiMB,” he- addad, whir a auatuiaef cpifii hamar 
and anxiety, make yourself look band a oma n a vur 
muid the oas t mo ne y’s ne otgael, yen know! So 
tell that fkti minx, your maid Johfte, thiu 1 aspaea 
sha’U tom you out ftntrata that d^r—if ii’oonly to 
save tha credit of ar jranr marrhnat ”’ 

**Giaeioiia, papa—hut why are you really aaanaiain 
about my dressing so well f 

Her fkther, who had set sweilowing glaas after ^aaa 
with nnusael mpiditf, at the maaa lime nnrtTnwifmttjr 
mixmg hie veinea, put his fiogmto theaido of hie naoir 
and wtnhed kta very I m a wki f maonee. Hia diuigh 
ter mw har advaoiaga in a minnlo; and wkh the aaar 
dy tactaf her an, reaolved atenca to find oat all that, 
waa m bar fothai^ haort oonoeroiiqt bar. fihnamihnt 
•acheatfullyaaabeuould, and afiacted to entar tuadi- 
ly into his fottingu Sbapauradoat ana or twoglMMW 
mare of hia fovourita winw, and chattmii^ aa font 
ea himaelf, till ttie sneoeeded in eatrectiag ftooi him 
an acknowledgment that he had distiiwtly pmmiaeA 
her to laud Scamp, wheae visit, on the anani^ Sum- 
day, would ha paid to her aa tohia futuro wifw Sanm 
after thia, the rang for cendlea; enikiaamg her fotfoarw 
udm bed fairly fallen aafoep^ the withdraw te hea 
own room, and there apenl the next hour or two iw 
conSdenttal coovenation with her maid JoUfia. 

Sunday came, and, true enough, with it Lord Scamfr 
—^ handaoinc. bearileaa coxeoinib, whose cool easy ae- 
aurance, and ftusinets4ike attentions to Mias Hillary* 
excited in her a disgust she could acereely oo n oe al . 
In vain was her father’s eager, anxicoa eyes filed upua • 
her; ttie raaintaioad an air of vaiform indiSerenoe; 
listcj^iad almaat in ailaDoe—the silenoe of coniamiA— 

I the lisping twaddle uttered by her would-bokwe^ and 
ao well acted, in short, the part ahe hod deiannined 
upon, that his Lnrdahip, as he drove banww foU aamo- 
what disconcerted at being thus foiled—for ne ha ima 
giaed—the fiiit tiiM in his life; afid her father, after 
obeequiously attending hia Ini^hip to bid cob, end 
summoned hia treaabliDg daughter hack from bar mo¬ 
ther’s opiBtmtnt into the drawing-Moas, atad amail- 
ed her with a fury ahe had never known him ex¬ 
hibit—at least towards any awmber of the fomily. 
From that day mighl be dated the rnmnitnrumani if 
a kind of domestic reign of tenor, at the huhertoquiet 
and happy Bullieo Honed. The one greatt aim of her 
father concaming hia daughter and hiafoxtana had 
b^—or rather aaeawd ootthe peintof being—AqpfiB*” 
te8 by that dwhter. Dot he. was not li^Sy fo ho 
tuined fior^hiapurpose. Ho redoubled hia oivilitioe 
to Lord Scamp; whe kept up his viaiia with a ayttemar 
tie punctuality, de^ta tha ocntempuipuaand 
fal air with which the young lady conatandy reneivoi 
hka. 

Tha right hououiable rou4 was playing, i n fti tf fhr 
too deep a stake—an accomplhhed and elagant gnl* 
wiih a hundred thouaand pounds down, a^ aeifty 
double that sum, he uoderatood, at her iithar’edealhi 
to admit of hia throwing up the garner vahfta the pemi^ 
hUity of e ehasce remained. Half the poor giil’afoftnim 
wee already transferred, in Ltud Sctmp’a mind, ta tho 
podbeta of a dozen harpies at the turf and tha tablai «a 
he waa, ka before observed, very puneCual ia hfoOft- 
gagemants at BulUen Houaa, with patiaai pnlitaa—i - 
contmurngto pay the moat flattering atientioos ta Mam- 
Eiyary—and her fothen Hie latter was kept hia.' 
state of conatant fovar. Conacmaa of the tranaparoili 
contempt exhibited by kfo daughfortowaidc bee mihla . 
auHor. he could at length hardly leek his Loadahip m • 
the foctt aa, day after day, he obaequiooaly aaai ir e d . 
him that ** thara wasn’t any thing in it”—and that fim 
aH hia daughiaa’a nonaaoM, hp alraafty ” foil him a elf a.^ 
lord’s fotherdndaw.*” Mim fiilkry^ lifo waa baoone 
ing intolawihlm aubjaoted aa ahe was tu aoah gmlanm 
lie pameoulioat foam mhich, aft langtfoviha aieh oiMm 
hac of bar mother aaama afindad AirA' BvmMlmm 
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MMtteisri A ibMMMi tioiM ibv ftrinei dw 
•te determinalMtt to cobAms all to h«r frtber, and risk 
tho Isaritil eanaequenceo: for such she dreoded they 
u fo uM be, knowiag well her fother’e disposition, end 
thd lefrible ffBadretioB of his favourite sebemes which 
was taking place. Suds constant anxiety and agita> 
tien, added to confioenent in her notbcr’s b^-chaaiber, 
sensibly affected her health; and at the suggestion of 
Elioir, with whom sheconcrived to keep np a frequent 
comspondence, she had al length detennined upon 
opening foe foailid eonununicat od to bck fother; and 
soheing at allevenie delivered froaa tho inttdhimMe 
pinaaBce and atiBDtiooa of Lord Scainp. 

By what meaiia it eama to pass; netiher die aar 
£Ui^ were ever able te discover; bat on the raevn- 
ing of the day she bed fixed fiir her desperate ddncme* 
meat; jMr. Hiitefy, during tha temporary aheenoe of 
hie deaghter, retained le the city abent two o’clock, 
moat oneapeetedly, hie menner disturbed, and bis 
countenance pale end disioned. ^ceompeiHed by his 
solicitor, he i^e hit way at once to hia daughitr% 
ap ertm c t , with his own hand seiaad her desk and 
carried it down to the drawing-rooro, and forced it 
open. Frantic with fury, he was listening to one of 
Elliott’s fondest letters to his daughter being read by 
his solicitor as she nocoDeciously entered the drawing¬ 
room, in walking attire. It would be in vain to st- 
tempi deeeribing the scene thot immediately ensued. 
Old HiUary's lips moved, but bis utterance was choked 
by the tremendous rage which possessed him, and 
forced him almost to the verge (ff madness. Trem-! 
bling foon head to foot, and his straining eyes appa¬ 
rently startiDg from their sockets, he pointed in 
silenM to a little heap of opened letten lying on the 
taMe, on which stood also her desk. She perceived 
that all was discovered—and with a somUiered scream 
fell senseless upon the floor. There, as for as her 
father was concerned, she might have oontinned ; but 
his companion sprang to the bell, lifled her inanimate 
form Irain' the fl^, and gave her to the entering ser- 
vantB^ who instantly bore her to her own room. Mr. 
Jeflreys, the solicitor, a highly respectable man. to 
wbem Mr. Hillary had hurried the instant that he rp- 
CQvered from the first shock occasioned by disoovei^ 
ing his daughters secret—vehemently expostulated 
with his client on hearing the violent and vindictive 
measures he threatened to adopt towards his daughter 
and Elliott; fiir the tone of the oorrespoodence which 
then lay before him had satisfied him of the fatal ex¬ 
tent to which his daughter’s affections were engaged. 

Now her tKaiment of Lord Scamp was accounted 
lot! Her dreadful agitation on first hearing his in- 
lentUNiB ooneeming that yoang nobleman and herself 
waa explained! So here was his fondest hope blight^ 
ed—the sole ambition of his life defeated,-—and by 
one of hia.own—hia inferior servanta—an outer clerk 
on hia estaUtalment at Mincing Lane! Confouiided 
by a retioapect into the last few months, ** Where 
have been my eyea—my oommon sense?” he groaned 
—^ the devil himself has done it all, and made me 
assist in it! Oh, I see! I reoieniber! Those cuned 
days whan be cane up from the city to me—ond 
whan—I must always hava her with raa! There 
tha mbchitf vras begun—oh, it's dear as the dajdight! 
I’ve done it! I’ve done it all! Aadlnow^—by —! 
I’U undo it all!’* Mr. Jefteyt at length aocceaded in 
subduing tha exoitament of his dieot, and Mnging 
him to convarsa calmly on the painful and embarrass¬ 
ing discovery that had beea made, kmomerable 
vi|pre the oenjectoias as to the bbobiis by which this 
eeoret aoqnaintanoe and eorrespondence had been 
carried on. Every servant in the house was examined 

bat iu vain. Even Jolifib, his dai^bterVi maid, 
cm at length, hovrrrer straiigly saspeoted, still im- 
diseovared, out of the fierce and seaichtog serutiny. 
Poet Mm Hillaiy’t pteourioai iBiiatioa avau did not i 


esempt her from flic long and angry inqmxiai of her 
exasperated husband. She had really, hawover, 
been entirely unacquainted with the aflatie. 

The nmt marniug, EUiect waa surarooned ftom the 
city to Bullion House, whither he repaired accordingly 
abwt tvrelve o’clock, little isoagiuing tho oceaaum of 
hia saminons; fiir Miss Hillary had not commnnieated 
to him the ustentioa she had formed of braaking the 
mattmr la her feiher, nor had she any appnrluiiily of 
teUiug him af the alarming dasc ov ety that had taken 
place. He penwived, oeverthaleaB, cerlain nfmptoma 
of diaturfaance in the ommaas looks of the ptMr who 
opened the halldoar, sod the servant who oondocted 
him to the dfawing^room, where ba found Mr. Hillary 
and another g^lemair—Mr. Jaffreye- seate d at a ta¬ 
ble covered with papers—both of them obviously agir 
tated. 

**So, Btf,** asntaranced Mr. HiHary, fixing hk fii*- 
rioos eye upon EllioU as he entered, your vsUany’a 
finind out—deep aa job are!” 

** Vilhiny, sir ?” echoed Elliott, indignandy, but 
biining very pal& 

“Yes, sir^villany! vUlany! d——Uo viUanyl 
ay—it’s aH found out? Ah—ah-—}rou caised acoan- 
drel!” c.tc*laimed Mr. Hillary, with quivering lipo, 
and shaking bis fist al Elliotr. 

**For God’s sake. Mr. Hillary, bo calm!” whispered 
Mr. Jeffreys, and then address^ Elliott with a quiet 
sererity —Of course, Mr. EJliott, you aia aware of 
the occasion of this dreadful agitation on the pari of 
Mr. Hillary?” Elliott bowed, with a stem inquisitive 
air, blit did not open his lips. 

“You beggarly brute—you filthy,d—dupstart— 
you—you”-^taramered Mr. Hillary, with unecDlrol- 
lable fury, ** your father Was a scoundrel before yon# 
air—he cut his throat, sir—” 

Elliott’s face whitened ia aa imtonh hia expanding 
eye sealed upon Mr. Hillary, and his cheat heaved 
with mighty emotion. It was happy for tha old xmn 
that ElliuU at length recollected in him the fother of 
Mary Hillary. He turned his eye for an instant to¬ 
wards Mr. Jeffreys, who was looking al him with an 
imploring, compassionate expression; Elliott saw and 
feU that he was thunder-struck at the barbarity of hk 
client. EllioCt’s eyes remained fixed upon Mr. JefiSvya 
for nearly a minute, and than filled with tears. Mr. 
Jeffreys muttered a few words earnestly in the ear of 
Mr. Hillary, who seemed also a liule staggered at the 
extent of his lost sally. 

“ Will you lake a seat, Mr. Elliott ?” said Mr. Jef¬ 
freys, mildly. Elliott bowed, but remained standing, 
his hat grasped by his left band with convulsive 
force. ** You will iimke allowance, sir,” continued 
Mr. Jeffreys, ** for the dreadful agitation of Mr. Hilla- 
ry, and reflect that your own condact has oocaaioned 
U.** 

** So you dare think of marrying my daughter, eh ?” 
thundered Mr. Hillary, as if about to rise from hk 
chair. ** By —, but I’ll spoil your sport though— 
lii be even with you V* gasp^ the old man, and sank 
hack panting in his seat. 

You cannot really be in earnest, sir,” resumed 
Mr. Jeffreys, in the same calm and severe leoe and 
manner in which he had spoken ffom the first—** ki 
thinking yourself entitled to form an attachmeM and 
alliance to Mks Hilliary I” 

** Why am I asked these qiMsflons, air, and in Ihia 
most extraerdinaiy manner f’ inq aired Elliott firm^. 
** Have 1 ever said one single syllable ?** 

**.Oh, spore your denials, Mr. EflioU,” said Jeffreys, 
pointing with a bitter smile to the letters lying upon 
the table at which he sat, ** these letters ef yoars ex- 
prast your feeKngs and imentiont pretty plaiMy. Be¬ 
lieve me, sir, eveiy thing is known!” 

** Well, sir, and what then ?” inquired Elfiott, haugh¬ 
tily; ** those letters, I pieeuiae, ait mine, a d d i e m e d in 
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Mi» Hilliry f” Jeffreyi bowed. - Well then, eir, 1 
now &YOW the feel logs ihoee letters express. I have 
fbrnied» however, unworthy rnyselfi a fervent attach* 
nent to Miss Hillary, and I will die before I disavow 

it.” 

There! hear him! hark to the fellow ! I shall go 
mad—I shall!” almost roared Mr. Hillary, springing 
out of his chair, and walking to and fro, between it 
and that occupied by Mr. Jeffreys, with hurried steps 
and vehement gesticulations. ** He owns it! He 

does! The-” and he uttered a perfect volley of 

execrations. Elliott submitted to them in silence.—* 
Mr. Jeffi^ again whispered energetically into'the 
ear of his client, who resumed his seat, but with his 
eyes fixed on Elliott, and muttering vehemently to 
himself. 

** You see, sir, the wretchedness that your most un¬ 
warrantable—your artful—nay, your wicked and pre¬ 
sumptuous conduct has brought upon this family 
—I earnestly hope that it is not too late for you to lis¬ 
ten to reason—to abandon your insane projects.” He 
paused, and Elliott bowed. . ** It is in vain,” continued 
Mr. Jeffreys, pointing to the letters, ** to, conceal our 
fears that your attentions have proved acceptable to 
Miss Hillary—but we give you credit for more honor, 
more good sense, thap will admit of your carrying fur¬ 
ther this most unfortunate afikir, of your persisting in 
such a wild—must speak plainly—such an auda¬ 
cious attachment, one that is utterly unsuitable to 
your means, your prospects, your station, your birth, 
your education-” 

“ You will be pleased, sir, to drop the two last 
words,” interrupted Elliott, sternly. 

** Why, you fellow! why, you're my clerk! I pay 
you wages!” You’re a hired servant of mine!” ex¬ 
claimed Hillary, with infinite contempt 

** Well, air,” continued Jeffreys, ** this afi^ is too 
important to allow of our quarrelling about worda— 
Common sense most tell you, that under no possible 
view of the case, can you be a suitable match for 
Miss Hillary; and, therefore, common honesty enjoins 
the course you ought to puraue. However, sir,” he 
added, in a sharper tone, evidently piqued at the com¬ 
posure and firmness maintained by Elliott, ** the long 
and the short of it is, that this aflair will not be allow¬ 
ed to go further, sir. Mr. Hillary is resolved to pre¬ 
vent it, come what will.” 

** Ay, so help me God!” ejaculated Mr. Hillary, 
casting a ferocious glance at Elliott 

Well, sir,” said Elliott, with a sigh, what would 
' 3 ron have me do ? Pray, proceed, air.” 

** Immediately renounce all pretensions,” replied 
hit* Jeffreys, eagerly, ** to Mim Hillary—return her 
letters—pledge yourself to discontinue your attempts 
to gain her affections, and I am authorized to offer a 
foreign situation connected with the house you at 
present serve, and to guarantee 3 rou a fixed income of 
X500 a-year.” 

” Ay!—Hark'ee, Elliott, 1*11 de all this, so help me 
God!” suddenly interrupted Mr. Hillary, casting a 
look of imploring agony at Elliott, who bowed respect¬ 
fully, but made no reply. 

** Suppose, sir,” continued Mr. Jeffreys, with an 
anxious and disappointed air^‘ suppose, sir, for a 
moment, that Mias Hillary were to entertain equally 
ardent feelings towards you, with those which, in 
these letters, you have expressed to her—can you, as 
a man of honour—of delicacy—of spirit—persevere 
with your addresses where the inevitable consequence 
of success on your part must be her degradation from 
'the sphere in which she has hitherto moved—her 
condemnation to straitened circiimstanoes—perhaps 
to absolute want—ibr life? For, believe me, sir, if 
you suppose that Mr. Hillary's fortune is to supply 
you both with the means of defying him—to support 
yea in a Ufo, on her part of frightful ingratitude ^ 


disobedience, and on yours of pfesomplion and selffrfi 
n e ss you will find yourself awfully mistaken!” 

** He's speaking the truth—- he is!” said 

Mr. Hillary, striving to assume a calm manner. ** If 

you do come together after this, d-n me if 1 don't 

leave every peony I have in the world to an hospital, 
or to a jail, in which one of you may perhaps end 
your days, after all!” 

** Perhaps, Mr. Elliott,” resumed Mr. Jeflieys, 1 
am to infer from your silence that you doubt, tl^ yon 
disbelieve these threats. If so, 1 assure you, jrou are 
grievously and fatally mistaken; you do. not, believe 
me, know Mr. Hillary as I know him, and have 
known him this twenty years and upwards. I ao- 
Ipmnly and truly assure you that he will as certainly 
do what he says, and forever forsake you both, as yoo 
are standing now before us!”' He paused. ** Again,, 
sir, you may imagine that Mias Hillary has property 
of her own—at her own disposal. Ifo not so sadJy 
deceive yourself on that score! Miss Hillary has, at 
this moment, exactly X600 at her own dispel-^ 

" Ay—only X606—that’s the uttermost penny- 

** And how long is that to last 7—come, sir, allow me 
to ask you what you have to say to all this f” inquired 
Mr. Jeffreys, folding his arms, and leaning back ia hia 
chair, with an air of mingled chagrin and exhaustion,. 
Elliott drew a long breath. 

** 1 have but little to say, Mr. Jeffreys, in answer m 
what you have been stating,” he commenced, with n 
melancholy but determined air. ** However you maty 
suspect roe, and misconstrue, and miarepreaent my 
character and rootivea, 1 never in my life meditated m. 
dishonourable action.” He paused, thinking Mr. Hil¬ 
lary was about to interrupt him, but he wat miatakoB. 
Mr. Hillary waa silently devpuring every word that 
fell from Elliott, as also was Mr. Jeffreys. ** I am here as 
a hired servant, indeed,” resomed Elbott, with a sigh. 
” and I am the son of one who—who—was an unlor- 
tuoata—” bis eyes filled, and his voice faltered. For 
some seconds there was a dead silence. Tbo perspi¬ 
ration stood on every feature of Mr. Hillary's agitated 
countenance. **Butof course,'all this is as nothing 
here.” He gathered courage, and proceeded with a 
calm and resolute air. '* I know how hateful I mual 
now appear to you. I do deserve bitter reproof- and 
certaiidy 1 have had it, for my presumption in aspiring 
to the band of Mim Hillary. 1 tried long to res^ tbo 
passion that devoured me, but in vain. Bliss Hillary 
knew my destitute situation; she bad many opportu¬ 
nities of ascertaining my character—she conceived w 
noble affection for me—1 returned her love—1 was 
obliged to do it secretly—and as far as that goes, 1 
submit to any censure—I feel, 1 know that 1 have 
done wrong! If Miss Hillary choose to withdraw 
her affection from me, I will submit, though my heart 
break. If, on the oontraiy, she ooDfinuea to love ma,'*^ 
bis eye brightened, **I am not cowardly or baao 
enough to undervalue her love.” Here Mr. Hillary 
siruggled with Mr. Jefl&ejrs, who, however, sucoeedad 
in restraining his client. **lf Mira Hillary condw- 
scends to become my wife—” 

«<OhLoid! Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” groaned Mr. Hil¬ 
lary, clasping bis bands npon his forehead, "open the 
win^wa, Mr. Jeffreys, or 1 shall be smothi^. 1 ana 
dying—1 shall go mad.’* 

** 1 will retire, sir,” said Elliott, addreaing Bfr. Jef- 
freya, who was opening the nearest window. 

" No, but you sha’n’t, tboegh”—gasped Mr. Hillavy 
—"you shall stop here”—^he pant^ for breath-^ 
** Hark'ee, aii^-dy'e hear, Elliott—liaien”—ho could 
not recover bn breath. Mr. Jeffreys implored him t» 
lake lime—to be oooL " Yes—now I'm cool enou|^ 
—^I've—taken Unra—to consider—^I hive! Hark'ee, 
sir—if you deie lo think—of haviiig—my daughter— 
and if sh e - i a such a ouraod fooh—ea to l^k of 
having—you”—he Mopped fof a lew Meomli fo^ 
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vvBiit of brMth —" why look'eo, lir—so help no God 
—you may both—both of yon—and your children—if 
you haTe any—<lie in the streets—like dogs—^I've 
done with you—both of you—not a iarthiog—not a 
morsel of bread— — me if I do!" Here he breath* 
od like a hard-run horse. ** Now, sir,—like a thief, 
as you are!—go on courting'—my daughter—marry 
her! ruin her! go, amd believe that all I’m sajring is 
« lie!—go, and hope—that, by and 1^. I'll forgive you 
—and all that—try it, sir! Marry, and*see whether 
1 give in!—I’ll teach you—to rob an old manr-of his 
ohild ! The instant you leave this house, sir, this 
gentleman—makes my will—he does!—and when 
I’m dead— you may b^ of you—go to Doctor’s Com¬ 
mons—borrow a shilling, if you can—end see if your 
names—or your children’s—ere in it, ha, ha, ha !** he 
concluded with a bitter and ghastly laugh, snapping 
his shaking fingers at £lliott ** Get away, sir; marry 
aAer this, if you dare!” 

Elliott almost reeled out of the room, and did not 
folly recollect himself until the groom of bis aristo¬ 
cratic competitor. Lord Scamp, whose cab was dash¬ 
ing up to the gates of Bullion House, shouted to him 
to get of the way, or be driven over! 

Elliott return^ to his desk, at Mincing-Lane, toe 
mucli agitated and confused, however, to be able to 
attend to business. He, therefore, obtained a reluctant 
permission to absent himself till the morrow. Even 
the interval thus afiR)rded, however, be was quite in¬ 
capable of spending in the rtMlection required by the 
very serious situation in which he had been so sud¬ 
denly placed. He could not bring his mind to^bear 
•distinctly upon any point of his interview with Mr. 
Hillary and Mr. JeflTreys; and at length, lost and be¬ 
wildered in a maze of indefinite conjecture, of sinful 
hopes and fears, he retired early to bed. There, after 
tossing about for several hours, he at length dropped 
asleep; and awoke at an early hour considerably re¬ 
freshed and calmed. Well, then, what was to be 
done? 

He felt a conviction than Mr. Hillary would be an 
uncompromising—an inexorable opponent of their mar¬ 
riage, however long they might postpone it with the 
hope ef wearing out or softening away his repugnanco 
40 it; and that if they married in defiance of him, he 
would fulfil every threat he had uttered. Of these 
two points be felt as certain as of his existence. 

He felt Mtisfied that Miss Hillary’s attachment to 
him was ardent and unalterable; and that nothing 
abort of main force vrould prevent her from' adopting 
any suggestion he might ofier. As lor himself, he 
was passionately—and his heart loudly told him die- 
tnlsresCedly, attached to her; he could, therelbre, as 
ftr as he Mmself was concerned, cheerfully bid adieu 
to all hopes of enjoying a shilling of her lather’s 
wealth, a^ be joyfully content to labour lor their dai¬ 
ly bread. But a fearful array of contingencies here 
presented themselves before him. Suppose they mar¬ 
ried, they would certainly have X600 to commence 
with; but suppose his health failed him, or from any 
other cause he should become unable to support him¬ 
self, a wife, and it might be. a large lamily, ^w soon 
would X600 disappear ? And what would be then be- 
tore them ? His heart sunk from exposing the gene- 
fous and confiding creature whose love he had gained 
to such terrible dangers. He could—he would— 
write to her, and entreat her to finget him—to obey 
the reasonable wishes of her father. He felt that Mr. 
Hillary had great and grievous cause of tomplaint 
j^inst him; could make every altowance for his feel- 
angs, and yet, when he reflected upon tome expree- 
oions he had let lall—upon the intense and withering 
acorn and contempt with which he had been treated. 
The more he looked at this vieu^ of the case, the 
JBore he felt the spirit of a man swelling within him. 
Me oevor trod so firsriy, nor carried himlf so erect- 


11y, as be did on hik way down to the city that morn¬ 
ing. 

But, then, again—what misery was poor Miss Hil¬ 
lary enduring? What cruel and incessant persecutioa 
was heing inflicted upon her; but she, too, had a high 
and bold spirit—he Undled as be pursued his medi- 
tatioiUH—he lelt that the consciousness of kindred qua¬ 
lities endeared him to her tenfold more than before. 

Thus he communed with himself, but at length he 
determined on writing the letter he bad proposed, and 
did so that night. 

He was not dismissed, as he had expected, from the 
service of Mr. Hillary, who^ retained him, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. Jeffreys—that shrewd person feeling 
that he could then keep Elliott’s movements more dis¬ 
tinctly under his own eye, and have more frequent 
opportunities of negociating with him on behalf of Mr. 
Hillary. Elliott’s position in the establishment was 
such as never brought him into personal contact with 
Mr. Hillary; and apparently no one but himself and 
Mr. Hillary were acquainted with the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed. As before hint¬ 
ed, Mr. Jeffreys was incessant in his efibrts, both per¬ 
sonally and by letter, to induce Elliott to break off 
the disastrous connexion; and, from an occasional 
note which Mias Hillary contrived—despite all the 
eepiouage to which she was subjected—to smuggle to 
him, he learnt, with poignant sorrow, that his appre¬ 
hensions of the treatment she would receive at the 
hands of her father, were but loo well founded. She 
repelled with an affectionate and indignant energy, 
his offers and proposals to break off the affair. She 
told him that her spirit iwe with the cruelty she suf¬ 
fered, and declared herself ready^ if he thought fit, te 
fly from the scene of trouble, and be united to him for 
ever. Many and many a sleepless night did such 
communications as these insure to Elliott. He saw 
infinite danger in attempting a clandestine marriage 
with Miss Hillary, even should she be a readily con¬ 
senting party. His upright and manly disposition re¬ 
volted from a measure so unworthy; and yet, what 
other course lay open to them ? His own position at 
the counting house was becoming very trying and 
painful. It soon became apparent that, on some ac¬ 
count or another, he was an object of almost loathing 
disreg^ to the august personage at the head of the 
establishment; and the consequence was, an increasing 
infliction of petty annoyances and hardships by those 
connected with him in daily business. He was re¬ 
quired to ds more than he 1^ ever before been called 
upon to da and felt himself the subject of frequent 
0 ^ ofiensive remark, as well as suspicion. The ill- 
treatment of his superiors, however, and the imperti- 
nencies of kis equals and inferiors, he treated with the 
same patient and resolute contempt, conducting him¬ 
self with the utmost vigilance and circumspection, and 
applying to business—however unjustly accumulated 
upon him—with an energy, perseverance, and good 
humour, that only the more mortified his unworthy 
enemies. Poor Elliott! why did he continue in the 
service of Hillary, Hungate, and Company ? How 
utterly chimerical was the hope he sometimes enter¬ 
tained of its being possible that his exemplary sondoct 
could ever make any impression upon the hard heart of 
Mr. Hilla^! 

Mias Hillary did really, as has been just stated, suf¬ 
fer a martyrdom at Bullion House, at the hands of her 
father. Every day caressed and curses were alter¬ 
nated, and she felt that she was, in fact a pritoner — 
her every movement watched, ner every Itok scruti¬ 
nized. Mr. Hillary frequently caused to be conveyed 
to her reports the most folse and degrading concerning 
Elliott; but they were such transparent fabrications, aa 
of course to defeat the ends proposed. She found. 
some ccmifort in the society of her nmther, who, 
though for a loog time feeling and expressing strong 
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dinppi«b8lMR«fher Aanghter’sattacknentle Elliott, 
at length relented, and even endeavered to influence 
Mr. HiUary on their daughter's behatfl Her kind 
eAces weve, however, soddenly interrupted hy a te- 
cend atiBrk of paralysis, which deprived her of the 
power of speech and motion. This dreadful shock, 
occoirhig at such a metnent, was loo much for Mi« 
Hillary, who was removed from aHendinff aflfecUoa* 
aiely at the bed side of her unhappy mother, to her 
wwn room« where she lay ibr nearly a ibnnight in a 
violent fever. So fur from (hose demesiic trials tend* 
ing, however, to auden the heart of Mr. Hillary, they 
apparently contributed only tohaiden k—^to aggravate 
bia hatred of Elliott—of him who had done so much 
to diatnrh, ta deatroy his duneatic peace, his foadeat 
wiahee and expectations. 

Lord Scamp continued his interested and flattering 
attentions to Mr. Hillary, with whom he was eontiau* 
ally dining, and at length—as a proof of the prodi¬ 
gious aaoendancy he had acquired over Mr. Hillary— 
auoeeeded in borrowing from him a very roasiderable 
sum of money. Hillary aeon apprised his Lordship of 
the real nature of the hindrance to hit marriage with 
bfisB Hillary; and hia Lordship of courae felt it hia 
duly, not lo speak of his interest, to foster and inflame 
the fiiry of his wished for hither-in-law, against his eb- 
SC 1 IW and presumptuous rival. Several schemes were 
proposed by this worthy couple fbt the purpcee of put¬ 
ting an end to the pretensioiM and prospects of this 
** insolent parvenu of (he oater counting house.'* An 
acesdental cireurastance at length suggested lo them 
« plot so artful and atrocious, that poor Elitott fell a 
victim (o it. 

On raturning to the counting house, one day, from 
flie little chop house at which he had been swallow¬ 
ing a haaty and tnigal dinner, bo observed kidio^tiotu 
af some unusual oecurrooee. No one spoke to him; 
aU seemed to look at him aa with auspicion and alorro. 
He bad hardly hong up hia hat, and e ea o atad himaeU 
at hia desk, when a roes!>age was brought to him from 
Mr. Hillary, who required hia iromediaie attendance 
in hie private room. Thither, therefore, \te repaired, 
wiA aame aurpitse—end with mere aurprise beheld 
all the parineie asaemhled, tocher with (he bead 
deth, the aoliciior of the Arm, and one or tweatran- 
Ifeia. Ha had hantly cloaed the deor af>er hlaii^, 
wh en Mr Uillaiy pomted lo trim, a^ing, *• Tbit is 
your piiaonen—taka him inta^casto^.** 

** Surrender, am—you're oar pnaoner,* laid one of 
flie twoatrangera, bo^ of whom now advbneed to him, 
mm laying hold of hit oollar, (he other femtling in 
Ilia pocketa,and taking otM a petrofhaBdeaft. EHioit 
m ag g a r ed aevarti paoea from them an bearing (he aa- 
tonuding language of Mr. Hillary, and but that he 
waa held by the officer who bad grasped hia colhir, 
aaemed likely to have fallen. He tum^ deadly pale. 
For a aecond or two he spnke not 

** Fetch me a glam of water,” said Mr. Fleming, o6e 
of the partnera, observing Elliott's lips losing iheir eu- 
lour, and moving without uttering any sound. But 
ha recovered himself from the memeDiary shock wHh- 
•Ut the aid of the water, which seemed to have been 
placed in readiness beforehand, an sonn was it pro- 
daeed.' Pushing aside the oflicer’s bend that raised 
the glam lo his lips, ho ciclaimed, ** What is the 
meaning of thie, air ? How dare you to deprive me 
of my liberty, air r*—addressing Mr. Hillary—What 
am I charged with V* * 

** Embexzling the mohey of your employera,” inter- 
poaed tha solicitor. 

As he spake, poor Elliott fixed upon him a aiare of 
honor, and aher tiaidiiig and gsaing in aitence for 
^ aeveral momenta, asiempted to speak, but in vain; and 
M in a kind of fit hiio tbe aihis ot the officers. When 
^ had recovered, he waa conducted to a hackney 
which had been aoma lime in ccadinamb and 


eoDvayad to llie paliet ofiMe; where, an hm er two 
afierwarda, Mr. Hillary, accompanied by Mr. Fleming, 
ibe soliciiar, end two of Elliott’a feHow derka, aiiaml- 
ed to prefer the charge. EHiett waa imm edia i dy 
brought to (he bar, where he atood very pale, hut 
calin and adf-poaseaaed, hia eyea fixed upon Mr. Hil¬ 
lary with a ateadfast searching look that nothing oodd 
have sustained but indignant eonsciouoness ef inaa- 
cence. He heard (ho charge preferred againat him 
without uflering a word. The firm had had reason 
fur some lime, it was said, to suapeot that they were 
robbed by tome member of their esiabliabroent; that 
suspicion fell at length upon dm prisouer; that be was 
purposely directed that day to go aneipectedly ta din¬ 
ner, having been watched daring the c^y paH ef die 
meming: that hia deak waa immediately ope ned and 
seaKhed, and three five poond notea, previaady 
marked (and these produced so marked,) found in hk 
pocket book, carefully hid under a he^'of p a par s; 
that he bad been aeveral timea lately seen with hank 
notes HI kia hand which he Beamed very dcairoasur 
ooncealing: that he Imd been very tntimaie with cae 
of hia follow derka, who was now in Newgale, an a 
charge similar to the present; that (he firm had baea 
rubbed to a eonaiderable amount; that Elliott bad only 
that morning been at«ked by one of the elerkaf'tben 
present to lend him some money, when tbe priaoae r 
replied that be bad not got five pounds in iba weild. 
All Ibis, and mare, El^tt lateoed to wifliout wttcfing 
a syllable. ^ 

** Well, air,** said one of the magiatialee, - w lm tlmve 
you lo aay to this very aerioua ehaige T* * 

•• Soy!—Why con you believe it airf * replied 11- 
liolt, with a (rank air of unaflected htcredulify. 

Do yoH deny it, airf* inquired tha mugiairaia, 
oddly. 

** Yea, I do! Peremptorily, indignantly! It is ab¬ 
surd ! I reb my employs f They knew me b sd sp 
that is impomible !** 

** Can you prove that this charge is false f mid fim 
magistrBte with a matter of foot air. * Caa yeu ex¬ 
plain, or deny the facta (hat have Just baen asm 
tor 

Qlfott hmkad at him, aa if kMl in fhonght 

** Do you hear me, airr repeated (ha magiHiMs, 
stenily; ** you are not fiocad to aay miy fimif. and I 
wouM eauffoa yeu agaimt saying miy tiSmg H arfHi- 
nale yoorselfi** 

Still Elliott pauied. 

**lfycNi are not prepared, f wfB leaHmi yen Hr n 
week, before oommitiing yen lo priaon.^ 

**Commit me to pnaon. air!'* re p mta fi EMolt,a(lth 
at once a perplexed and indigaaiit a tr< ^ ^ ^ 

aa innbeant as youradf'** 

•• Then, air, you will be able easily to aeceantfor 
the fifleen pounds found in your dedc this morning.'*' 

“ Ah, yea—I hod forgotten that—I dew the fbict- 
They could not have been found in my dedk ■ for I 
have not more than four pounds and a few ahilliiip^ 
in the world, till my next quarter's salary becemec 
due**— 

“ But it is suMm to here—you heard that aa well as 
I did—^fhat the money ttxu found there. Here are (ha 
wit tres ses —you may ask (hem any question you (bfnk. 
proper—but they swore lo the fact inoat dialiticily.** 

“Then, air,” said Elliott with a start, aaif aleetrlfled 
with some auddm iho^ighi—^**1 see it all? Ob God, I 
now see it all! It was placed there on pnvpoae? H 
is a plot laid to ruin me!*' He tamed rOttOd ahrepily 
towards Mr. Hilhry, and fixing a piercing look opom 
him, he exclaimed in a low voice, “Ob, moemr*^ 
He waa on the eve of explaihtng Mr. Hillaiyli pcoba^ 
ble motives—but the thought of kfo dmughter suddeoly 
sealed hit lips.. “ Sir,” said he. presently oddremsng 
I the magtttraie, “ I lakeGed to wilnem that I am tee* 
rcant af tbia atrockmc chargw | am tha vietfoi ef • 
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yt my tnkt ia Ooi—4b» iilhf •f \ht fatWirtti K* j 
ne Mugirtnitwt wMied itnick ^pvtCh mkaA ike fael' 
mid, end much mew erith kit nsoeer ef eafag iL 
Thegr leued keck, end oatfisned together 4br a few 
aiiBtilM. *^Oar Binde are not qaiie eatiified/' Mid 
thnoea who had ebeady apoken» ** at tn the ptofnety 
iakaatdiateiy ceatmittiBg the ptiteoer te Newgata 
Pethape tWaager •videooe atay be bipiigbc forward ia 
M few daya. Priaaoer, you ate remanded for a 

^ I hope, air,’* aaid Mr. Hilla^, ** that he wiU by that 
tiaie he akU te clear kit character—nothiDg i with 
atwee. ift a paiaAd thing to ate and ny partneTt te 
3iava le preat each a charge at thie—but we ■mat pro- 
aect oaiaalvet feom the robbery of aarraiktai** Tbit 
Baaeahi by the epeaher to themagittratea; but he did 
iMCdara la leak at the pritoner, whotepieiciag. iadag- 
' BBBt «ye he felt to be died upon hiaa* and to fellow 
hiawvefy atetiBn. 

TlMtday week Elfiett am MIy ceiMaatted to New* 
gate: and on the next morning the following pam- 
ipraph eppeved in the aewapapen t— 

**-Street Henry Elliott, a clcrit in the honee 

mi Billaiy, timgaie, and Company. Mincing Lanet, 
<iiko am hiooght to this office a week ago. charged 
with embezzling the aura of £iS, the taon^ of hit 
emplnyeie. and auapected of being ap accemplice ef tha 
yeong man who wat receady cooimcted to Newgate 
feom thia oflSce on a similar^- charge,) wot yettoeday 
IhMy eoamitted for trial. He it, we undenaand, a 
yarng man of reapecuUe eonnexiona. and eaoallent 
edaealioa. Pana bit appeaianoe and denteaneiir he 
woodd haroe teemed iocapabie of comiaititng the eery 
aetione odfeiiee with which he ataadt charged. He 
taewed homwotrtick en the ebaige being first pr^ 
fetvid, and aBsevmted hie innooeBce firmly, and ip 
• a oety impreative manner, declaring that he 
the victim of a o on epiraqr. in anawer to a qnettioa 
wf tha wagjttBile. one ef hfeetapleyera atated, that up 
I* the linto df peeferring thia duuge. the ^itbntr hhd 
am tmdlltBt character in the h ena a ** 

^ :Tlto nesrapaper contaiDing thia pamgm]^ femnd itt 
mnyv ek the eecmiag of the day ea srhi^ it apph ie e d , 
dmwMim HMhNry^iooro, through her maid, aaaha waa 
pPeperiag to ttmhrem. and eolnreyed to her fee ferae in* 
nfmatmii of poor Elfiotth dmadfol ailiiatieB. Tha mo- 
.waH iiat ahe bad read k, alto sprang lb her feet» 
ptdtmd mride her maid, whe awaaqilad to prarant her 
iqfnlttng fee apartment, end with the paper inher hand 
ofemee^ly dawn toaift. and bmetintoite dkimgetimi, 
whera her father wee aittiog alone, in hie eaay*ohair, 
'jywn* ehmi to fee fire. Fatheri'^ ahe almoat ahrieked, 
■pringing to whhm a yard er two where he waaakting 
Elliott robbed you! Henry Eliiottin priaon! 
A'rotomnti thief!” pomting to tbe newapeper, with 
feaBlie vehemence* le it to? And you hia aocoaert 
Ch. no! no! Neverf* ahe exdaimed, a wild amHe 
gleaming on her pallid oounthnance. at the same time 
eweeping lo and feo before her aatounded father with 
'lewift bat mately atepa. continuing, aa ahe poaaed and 
•epamed him-^** No, air! no! ne! no!—Ofa,forehaine! 
fer ahaane, father! fbr ebame! Sbanm on yea ! feaaae! 
.^Jiia fethar daad! Hia mother dead! No One to feel 
fer him! No one to protect htn! No one to kve 
acoompanyhig the laat few 
I with a krod and feriUing laugh, fee fell at foil 
lengdr inaensible upon the floor. 

Her fttber aat cowering in hie diair, with hia 
heiide partially elevated—fenHng aa though an angry 
•m|el bMl loMenly flafeed npen hia guilty prfvtcy 
'ami when hia daughter fell he bed net the power.to 
.^goit hie chair and ge lb bet reltol fer aevhral adeonda 
A horrible auapicion croaaed hia mind, that ahe lkkd.lOBt 
feer miaon; and he tpent tbe next henr and a bar 
mptrfeet eoBtoy of Itoior. AsmmI, twwevcr> the 


■pofeecaiyaon 
that feere waee^ happHy, negnmndafbr hia feara—feat 
fee fand a vary violant fit ef hyatorim, hot waa now 
reeovaind, eaki fettan te aleep—he oadered the homee 
to hia mrriaga, and drove off at topapeed to fee chua- 
hem of hia City aoiaeilDr. Mr. Newingaoa, to inatract 
him to preeuee Efliott’a instaoi diacharge. That, of 
ooum, waa nttedy impomible; and Mr. Hillary, al- 
meat atnpLiad with terror, heard Mr. Newhigton 
him that ahe king of England hkaaelf could not 
aoemaplife auoh aa object! That Elliott muat now 
raiaam in priaon tifl fee day of trial—atbout a inimth 
or aiz vmeka henna and then he hmaght to the bar 
m a fiden: that ikcM warn hot two *oaunm to he 
puniiied on that day, aaihcr amt to appaar againat fee 
priaooer, and forfeit aU fea roeegaizaacei. or to appear 
in cqwn caart, and male feat the charge waawife* 
drawn, md that it had been fiiandod entirely ea a 
That even then, an eifeer eeae, EUiott, if 
really ianeoeni (Mr. Nawingloa waa no party what- 
avar lo fee fiaodalent eeoeectioaef the chaise, srhieh 
kfioad to Mr. Hillary and Lard Soamp) 
would bring aa qetion at law againat Mr. Hillary, and 
abtain, doubdeaB, very large dewegea fer fee diagmee, 
and danger which Mr. Hillary’a onfoanded charge 
had occaaiooed him; oi^—akore aerioaa atill—he might 
perhapa imiia all the partiea ooneeined finr a canapi- 
racy. 

But,” said Mr. Hillary, almoat aick wife fright at 
thia alaroaing rtaanmeot of the liabilitiea he bed in- 
cuired, ** 1 weirid not wait foram action to he kreught 
againat me—i weuU pay him any aam yea aught ae- 
I, and that, too, mmanily on kia qaittiog fee 
prieen walla.” 

Bat, paidmi ne, Mr. Htlaiy—wkj aU fett”— 
«Oh—makctking of very gnat kmfarUMm hea juat 
happened at my faonaa, which—which—givea mo 
qaito a diftmat opinkm. But 1 waa laying 1 woald 
pay inatantly”—— , 

•* But if the yeuag man be epirited, and coaacioaa 
of his aanocaoce, and cbooee to aet a high valaa apun 
hia character, he will inaiat endearing ilia open coart, 
fmd daare yoo to fee proof ef yearc h aigto befere the 
whole world*—at least f feouid dene in such a raaa.” 

You seoidd, would you, mrr eOolaimed Mr. Hil> 
lary aagrily, fee big dtope of pMipimtma femdigg an 
hn fikneheal. 

^Certainly ■eart u ily—d feoald htdead; hat let 
thntpaaa. I iflaliyrinn*l ana” nmiininri iir.New- 
i—nut- aaaieailv. 

-« him, thra r cried Mr. HilkiHtoparatciy. 
after a paaae, ttmpping hie ftigars, *«tel him do tee 
! He can never find me oaiL” 

**Ehf wfatof” intempled Newiagteahriakly, **find 
5 Foa out! What cam you mean, Mr. HiHaty T” 

Why—a—” stammered Mr. Hillary, .odoaring 
violeatly, addmg something that ikeifeer he himself 
nor Mr. Newington ceald understand. The tetter had 
hia own suraiiiuw somewhat vague, it ia true—aa to 
the aieanakg of Mr. Hillary*a worda—especially oeu- 
fding tbeou a* he did inatantly, with certain expreaaiona 
be had he^ poor EUiott otter at fee police pffiee. 
He waa a prudent man, however, end aeeing no par- 
fiooter aeqaanty fer pushing kia ioquiriea further, he 
tkopght it heel to let mitten remain aa Mr. Hillary 
bhem to rkpreseat them. 

Six weeks did poCr Elfiott Ite imanired in the dan- 
geona of Mewgato, awating kia trial—ai a felon. 
What pen shall deacrike hia mental eafierinp during 
ilmt periodt ConacaouB of fee meet ntolied and 
acistofeona/irtagiity—ha who had never deaignedly 
wreng ed a kaiwaii being, even in thought—wheia dire 
neceanty only bed ifiaced in cirouinstancea which ez- 
paced him to tbe deviUah tBahee of eneh a man as 
Hillary—whhotood alooe, and with the exception of 
I na fond iiasrt» fetendl em in tha worid—whme liveti- 
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hood depended oo his daily labour, and who had 
hitherto aupported himself with decency, not to say 
dignity, amidst many grievous discouragements and 
hardships—^this was the man pining amid the guilty 
gloom of the cells of Newgate, and looking forward to 
the hour w^n he was to be indignity 

to the bar, and perhaps found guilty, on peijured evi¬ 
dence, of the shocking offence with which he was 
charged! Ami all this was the wieked contrivance 
of Mr. Hillary—the father of his Mary! And was he 
Jiable to be transported —to quit his couatry ignomini- 
ously and for ever,—to be Iranished with di^uat and 
horror from the memory of her who had«onee so pas- 
. sienately loved him—as an impostor—a villain —a 
felon ! He resolved not to attempt any oemmunica* 
tion with Miss Hillary; if indeed it were practicable; 

• but to await, with stem resolution, the arrival of the j 
hour that was either to crush him with unmerited, but 
inevitable infamy and ruin, or expose and singly punish 
those whose malice and wick^ness had sought to 
effect his destruction. What steps oauld he take to 
defend himself? Where were his witnesses 7 Who 
would detect and expose the peijuryof those who 
would eater the witness-box on behalf of his wealthy 
prosecutors ? Poor soul! Heaven support thee against 
thy hour of trouble, and then deliver thee! 

Miss Hillary’s fearful excitement, on the evening 
when she discovered Elliott's situation, led to a slow 
fever, which confined her to her bed for nearly a fort¬ 
night ; and when, at the end of that period, she again 
appeared in her fother’s presence, it was only to en¬ 
counter—despite her wan looks—a repetition of the 
hanh and cruel treatment she had experienced ever 
since the day on which he had disoovered her reluo- 
tance to receive the addresses ef Lord Scamp. Day 
wfler day her father bait her on behalf of his Lordship 
—with alternate coaxing and cursing; all was in vain 
—for when Lord Scamp at length made her a formal 
offer of his precious hand and heart,” she rejected 
him with a quiet contempt which sent him, full ofihe 
irritation of wounded conceit^ to pour his aorraws inie 
4he inflamed ear of her fother. 

The name that was written on her heart—-that was 
constantly in her sleeping and waking thoughts, Elliott 
—•he never * suflared to eacape her lipw Her father 
Orequendy mentioned it to her, but the listened in 
melancholy, oftener indignant silenee. She felt oon- 
▼inced that there was some fbnl play on the ^rt of 
her father, connected with Elliott’s incarceratioo in 
Newgate, and could sometimes scarcely conceal, when 
in hii praasDce, a shudder of spprehensioB. And was 
k likely—was it possible—thst snch a measure to¬ 
wards the unhappy, presaaoted Ellion, could have 
any other effect on the daughter, believing bim, at 
she did, to be pure and unspotted, than to increase 
and deepen her sffection for him—to present his 
image before her mind’s eye, as that of one endnriiig 
martyrdom on her account, and for her sake ? 

At length came on the day appointed for Elliott's 
trial, tod it was with no liufo trepidation that Mr. 
Hillary, accompanied by Lord Scamp, stopped into bis 
earriage, and drove down to the Old Bailey, where 
they flat together on the bench till nearly ceven 
Vdock, till which time the court waa engaged upon the 
trial ofaman fi>r forgery. Amid the boatle e o nacquenc 
upon the close of this long trial, Hillary afftr introdn- 
cing hit noble friend to one ef thealdermeD, happened 
to cast his eyes to the bar which bad been juat quitted 
by the death-doomed convict ho had heard tried, when 
they foil upon the figure of Elliott who seemed to have 
bem phased there for come minutoc, and wae standing 
with a moumfbl expression of countenance, apparently 
Imc in thought Even Mr. Hillary's hard heart was 
^Imoct touched by thealtertd sppearanosofhh vietim, 
who was greatly emaeiated, and seemed searoa able to 
stand araot iq hieriost hafflUiatiog positioft 


Mr. Hillary knew the perfect kmocefice of BBiell; 
and his own guilty soul thrilled within him, aehisafon 
encountered for an instant the steadfast, but sonoudbl 
eye of the prisoner. In vain did he attempt to appear 
convening carelessly with Lord Scamp, who wm him* 
self too much agitated to attend to him! The ptinn- 
er pleaded Not Guilty. No council had been ret ai n" 
ed for the prosecution, nor did any appear for the da- 
fence. The Court, therefore, had to examine the 
witnesses; and, suffice to say that after an hear*e triaL 
in the course of which Hillary was called aa a wilnem. 
and he trembled ao excessively aa to call forth seoieesK 
couraging expressions from the Bench, the Jndge who 
tried the case decided that there waa ao evidonee 
worth a straw against the prisoner, and renaaquanlly 
directed the jury to acquit him, which they did in- 
stanlly adding their unanimous opinion, that thauhnsiu 
against him appeared both frtvoloua and malieiooa. 

** Am 1 to undentand, my Lord, that I laave Ae 
court freed from all taint, firum all dishonour T inquire 
ed Elliott after the foreman had expremed the a^im 
of the jury. 

** Certainly—moat undoubtedly you de,” replied lira 
! Judxe. 

And, if I am at liberty hereafter to ezpme and 
punish those who have wickedly conspired la plaaa 
me her# on a false charge 7” 

'*Of eourse, yon have your remedy againatanyane,** 
replied the cautious judge, ** whom you can p r a v e to 
have acted illegally.” ^ 

Elliott darted a glance at BIr. Hillary, wbiab maflo 
his blood rush tumultuously towards bis guilty baait and 
bowing respectfully to the Court, withdrew from the%^ 
nominous spot which he had been so infamously aMn- 
polled to occupy. He left the prison a liHle alter 
eight o’clock; and wretched indeed were his foeliaga 
as the turnkey, opening the outside of the inta ktlad 
and spiked doors, bade him farewell, gruffly a d di ng 
“ Hope we mayn’t meet again, my hearty!” 

% I hope qpt indeed!” replied fillietl with a aighsaad 
i aaea a ding the ateps; found himself in the atiam. Mn 
scarce knew, for a mdmant, wither lo direat kia atefi^ 
staggering, overpowered with the atrange foaKag ef 
suddenly-recovered liber^. The sad reality, Imesetarr 
■eon foi^ itself upon him. What was to baesam ef 
himf He foU wearied and fiiint, and slmaat widhad 
be had begged the ftveur ef sleeping, for Ike mgkC 
even in the dreeiy dungeon fran which he kad keem 
but tkat moment released. Thai wera kis Ikem^ 
eceupied, as he moved stewlyitowaids Fleet Btrealp 
when a female figure approached him niuflMin m. 
leige abawt 

**Heniy—dearest Henry!” momersd tbe kalfaliflsd 
voice of Miss Hillary, stretching towards him hath ksr 
hands; ** so you are free! You have Mcaped Aem 
the snare of the wicked! Thank God—thank Gad!' 
Oh, what hava we pamed thieugh, since we last met! 
Why, Henry, will yon not speak lo me ? Do yon 
sake the daughter for the sin of her fother?” 

** Mim Hillary I” he murmured, increduoosly. 

" Yes—yes! 1 am Mary Hillary; I am year ewa 
Mary. But, oh, Henry, how altered you are! How 
thin! How pele and ill you look! I cannot baar Is 
see you!” And covering her face with her ksnda 
she bunt into a flood of leais. 

" I can hardly—believe—that it it Mias Hillaiy.” 
muttered Elliott,—" But—yonr/ofoer ! —Mr. UiUafy! 
What will he say if ho seea you ? Art not yon 
ashamed of being seen talking to a wretek Itkame^ 
jast slipped out of Newgate V* 

" Ashamed ? My Henry—de not torture mn! I am 
haart-broken for your sake! It is lay own fleek md 
blood that I am ashamed e£ That it could ever ke aa 
bam”— 

Elliott suddenly snatched her into kis ariks, and 
fbldad her to his breast with oanvnlsiyo energy. 
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If the nulignaiit eye of her father had teen them at 
that moment! 

She had obtained information that her &ther i%ag 
gone to the Old Bailey with Lord Scamp, and toon con* 
trived to follow them, unnoticed by the domettica. 
She could not get into the court, aa the gallery waa al¬ 
ready filled; and had been lingering about the door 
for upwarda of four houra, making eager inqniriea from 
thoae who left the court, aa to the name of the priso¬ 
ner who waa being tried. She vehemently urged 
him to accompany her direct to Bullion Honae, con¬ 
front her father, and demand reparation for the wrongs 
he had inflicted. ** I will stand beside you—I will 
never leave you; let him tom oa both out of his houae 
together ?”—continued the excited girl—I begin to 
loathe it—to feel indifilerent about every thing it con¬ 
tains—except my poor onofiending, dying mother!— 
Come, come, Henry, and g)lay the man!”—But Elli- 
oct’a good sense led him to ezpoatolate with her, and 
he did so suoceaafully, representing to her the uselem 
peril attending such a proceeding. He forced her in¬ 
to the cokch that waa waiting for her—refused the | 
purse which she had tried nearly fifty tiroes to thrust 
into his hand—promised to make a point of writing to 
her the next day in such a aaanner as should be sure 
of reaching her, and after mutually aflectionate adieus, 
he* ordered the coachman to drive off as quickly as pos¬ 
sible towards Highbury. She found Bullion House 
in a tumult on account of her absence. 

•• So— your intended victim has escaped !*' exclaim- ^ 
ed Miss Hillary, suddenly presenting herself before | 
her father whom. Lord Scamp had but jest left. 

“ Ah,* Polly—my own Poll—and is it you indeed T” 
said her father, evidently the worse for wine, ap¬ 
proaching her unsteadily—^ Come, kiss, me love !— 
where-^where have you been, you been, you little 


puss—pws—puss-’* 

To Newgaie, tirP* replied his daughter in a quick, 

!! stem tone, and retreated a step or two from her ad- 
vancing father. 

•• N—h—ew gate!—New—new—gate !’* he echoed, 
as if the word had suddenly sobered him. ** Well— 
Mary —and—what—of that!" he added, drawing his 
breath heavily. 

"To think that your blood flows in these veins of 
, 0 ^ mine V* oontinoed Miss Hillary with extraordinary en- 
ergy—extending her arm towards him. ** Icallyou/a- 
,y rker—and jrot*'—she shuddered—^you area geilty 

y —n —you have laid aenare for the innocent—trem- 

ble, sir! tremble! Do you love your daughter! 1 tell 
, y you, fittker, that if your design had succeeded, she 
would have lain dead in your house within an hour 
after it was told her!--^, what—what am I 
y saying !—^where have I been T*—She pressed her 
hand to her forehead ; her high excitement had pass- 
od away. Her fiither had recovered from the shock 
eccasioned by her abrupt disappearance. He walked 
,4* to the door and shut it. 

" Sit down, Mary.*’ said he, sternly, pointing to the 
soft. She obeyed in silence. 

’ “ Now, girl, tell me—are you drunk or sober ?— 

^ i Where have you been? What have 3 rou been doing?’*' 
^ he inquired with a furious air. She hid her face in 
her hands and wept 

- ^ M You are driving me mad, father!” she murmured, 
sr " Conae, come!—What I—you’re playing the coward 

sow* Miss f—Where’s all your bold spirit gone7— 
oan’t you bully me any morel—.Snivel on then, 
^ aoid my forgiveness!—What do you mean Miss,” 
said he, extending towards her his clenched fist—** by 
I fttiring about this fellow Elliott being—my victim 7 
Kh !—Tell me, yon audacious huay! you ungrateful 
4* ft Tixen! what d’ye mean 7—Say, w^t the d—1 has 
1 ^ ^ come to you!” She made no answer, but continued 
^ with her foee concealed inherhanda **Oh—^I’m up to 
4 ^ aU this! I see what you’re after! I know you, yonng 
Iff m 


I dear-devil!—You think you can bully me into letting 
I you marry this brute—this beggar—this swindler!—Ah, 
ha! yon don’t know me though! By-, but 1 be¬ 

lieve you and he are in league to take roy life!” He 
paused, gasping with rage. His daughter remained 
silent. ** What has turned you so against me P* he 
continued in the same violent tone and manner. 
** Haven't I been a kind father to all my”- 

*‘ Oh yes, yes. yes! dear father, I know you have !” 
sobbed Miss Hillary, ruing and throwing herself at hia 
feet. 

**Then why are you behaving in this strange way 
to me ?” he inquired, somewhat softening his tone. 
** Mary, isn’t your poor mother up stairs dying; and if 
I lose her aad you too, what's to become of me V* 
Miss Hillary wept bitterly. ** You’d better kill your 
old father outright at once than kill him in this slow 
way! or send him to a mad house, as you surely will! 
Come, Molly—my own little Molly—promise me to 
think no more of this wretched fellow! Depend on’t 
he'n be revenged on roe yet, and do me an injury if 
he can! Surely the devil himself sent the man across 
our family peac^! I don’t want you to marry Lord 
Scamp since you don’t like him—not I! It’s true I 
have longed this many ayear to marry you to soma no¬ 
bleman—to see you great and happy—but—if you can’t 
fancy roy Lord Scamp, why—I give him up! And if 
I give Aim up, wCn’tyou meet me half way, and make 
us all happy again by giving up this fellow so unwor¬ 
thy of you 7 He comes from a d-d bad stock, be¬ 

lieve me! Remember—bis father gambled, and—cut 
his throat,” added Hillary in a low tone, instinctively 
trembling as he recollected the eflect produced upon 
Elliott by his utterance of these words on a former oc- 
easion. ** Only think, Molly! My daughter, with a 
vast fortune—scraped together during a long life.l^ 
her father’s hard labour—Molly—the only thing her 
father loves, excepting always your poor mother—to 
fling herself into the arms of a common thief—e—a 
jail-bird—a felon—a fellow on his way to the gal¬ 
lows”— 

**Father!” said Miss Hillary solemnly, suddenly 
looking up into her father’s face, ** you know that thie 
is fhlse! Yen know that he is acquitted—that he is 
innooeut—you knew it from the first—that tho charge 
was fidse! 

Mr. Hillary, who had imagined he waa succeeding 
in changing his daughter’s determination, was immea¬ 
surably disappointed and shocked at this evidence of 
his failure. He bit his lips violently, and looked at 
her fiercely, his countenance darkening upon his sen¬ 
sibility. Scarce suppresring a horrible execration^— 
turning a deaf ear to all her passionate entreaties on 
behalf of Elliott, he rose, forcibly detached her arms, 
which were clinging to his knees, and rung the 
beU: 

** Send Miss Hillary’s maid here,” said he, hoarsely. 
The vfA>roan, with a frightened air, soon made her ap¬ 
pearance. . 

** Attend Miss Hillary to her room immediately,” 
■aid he sternly, as his disconsolate daughter was led 
out of his presence td spend a night of sleepless ago¬ 
ny. 


-*‘Onbed 

Delirious flung, sleep from her pillow flies; 

All night she tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds; till the grey mom 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love; and then, perhaps, 
Bxhausted nature sinks awhile to rest. 

Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 

That o'er the sick imagination rise. 

And in black colours paint tho mimic st^ne!” 

Many sueh scenes as the one above described, fol- 
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l«wed between Mr. Hillary and his daughter. He 
■ever leA her from the moment he entered till he 
quitted hii house on his return to the city. Threats, 
entreaties, proraiees—magnifirent promises—all the 
artillery of persuasion or coercion that he knew how 
to use, he brought to b< ar ujKjn his wearied and ha* 
Tassed daughter, but in vain. He suddenly took her 
with him into Scotland; and after spending there a 
wretched week or two, returned more dispirited than 
he had leA. He hurried her to every place of amuse¬ 
ment he could think of. Now he Would give parly 
nfier party, forgettul of his poor wife's situation; then 
let a week or longer elapse in dull and morose seclu- 
aioo. Once he was carried by his passion to such a 
pilch of frenry, that he struck her on the side of her 
head, and severely!—nor manifested any signs of re¬ 
morse when he beheld her staggering under the blow. 
But why stay to particularize these painfnl scenes? 
Was this the way to put ao end to the obstinate infat¬ 
uation of his daughter ? No—but to increase and 
strengthen it—^to add fuel to the fire. Her womanly 
pride—her sense of jastice—came—powerful auxili- 
ariee—to support her love of the injured Elliott She 
bore his ill-treatment at length with a kind of apathy. 
She had long lost all respect for her father, conscious 
as she was that he had acted most atrociously towards 
Blliolt; and presently after ^‘some natural tears’* for 
her mother, she became wearied of the monotonous 
misery she endured at Bullion House, and ready to 
Ay from it Passing over an interval of a month or 
two, during which she continued to keep up seme cor¬ 
respondence with Elliott, who never told her the ex¬ 
treme misery—the absolute want he was suffering, 
since her lather refused to give him a character such 
08 would procure bis admission to another situation, 
and he was therefore reduced to the most precarious 
means possible of procuriug a livelihood. Mias Hil¬ 
lary, overhearing her father make arrangements for 
taking her on a long visit to the continent,—where be 
might, for all she knew, leave her to end her days in 
tome convent,—fled that night in desperation from 
Bullion House, and sought refuge in the humbla resi- i 
dance of on old servant of her father’s. Here she 
lived, ipr a few days, in terrified seclusion*—but she 
might have spared her alarms, for her father received 
the news of her flight with sullen apathy—merely ex¬ 
claiming, ** well—as she has made her bed aha mast 
lie upon it” He made no inquiries aAer her* nor at¬ 
tempted to induce her to retpm. When at length ap* 
pria^ of her residenoe, he dki not go near the house. 
He bad evidently given op the sOcuggle in dofmr, 

• and felt indifferent to any fate that might belail his 
daughter- He heard that the banns of wairiage be¬ 
tween her and Elliott were publisbed in the parish 
chureh where her new resideuce was situatod-—but 
offered ao opposition whatever. He aflixed his sigaa- 
tore when required to the document neeeamiy to 
transfer to her the stun of mooey-^^ hundred 
poands, standing ia her name in the funds, in sullen 
sileocOt 

So this Ul-lated couple were married, no one attend¬ 
ing at the brief and cheerless ceremony, but a 
friend of Elliott’s, and the humble couple from whose 
house she had been married. 

Elliott bad commenced legal proceedings against 
Mr. Hillary, on account of his malicious prosecution. 
He was certain of succes^ and of thereby wringing 
from his reluctant and wicked Aither-in-law a very 
considerable sum of money—a little fortune in his pre¬ 
sent circumstances. With a noble forbearance, how¬ 
ever, and yielding to the entreaties of his wife, who 
had not lost, in her marriage, the feelings of a daugh¬ 
ter towards her erring pwent, he abandoned them; 
his solicitor writing, at his desire, to inform Mr. Hil¬ 
lary of the fact that his client had determined to dis- 
continue proceedings, though he had had the certainty 


of success before him-^nd that, for his wife’s sihe» 
he freely forgave Mr. Hillary. 

This letter was returned with an insolent mmage 
from Mr. Hillary—and there the aflair ended- 

A few days aAer her marriage, Mm- Elliott received 
the following communication Aom Mr. Jeffreys^: 

“ Madam ; 

Mr. Hillary has instructed me to apprise yon, as 1 
now do with great pain, of his unalterable detenains- 
tion never again to recognize you as his daughter. «r 
receive any communication, of any description, fioos 
cither your husband or yourselfi addressed either b> 
Mr. or Mrs. Hillaiy; whom your undutiful and un¬ 
grateful conduct, be says, has separated Acm yon bt 
ever. 

He will allow to be forwarded to any piece yon 
may direct, whatever articles belonging to you may yet 
remain at Bullion House, on yourseadhigeiistof ihm 
to my office. 

Spare me the pain of a pemcmal intenriev on tba 
matter; and believe me when I unieignedly Ismam 
being the medium of communicating dU inmlligaotw 
contained in this letter. 

** 1 am. Madam, your huinUe servtBtr- 
** Johatsax Jarracu- 

« To Mrs. Elliott” 

With a trembling hand, assisted Ity her busbsa^ 
she set down, aAer much hesitatien. a few arti c les - 
books, dress, one or two jewels, and her liiUe dog, 
Cato. Him, however, Mr. UUlary had caused te he 
destroyed the day after he discovered her flight The 
other articles were sent to her immediately ; and ffiik 
a bitter fit of weeping did she receive them* and mad 
the fate of her merry little favourite, who tmd Aiihsd 
about her to the last with sportive affection, when ilr 
most every body else scowled at and ioaook bw 1 
Thus closed for ever, as she too surely felt, all 
nection with her father and mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble-epirited wife, as weU be 
might, with a fondness bordering on idolatry. The 
vast sacrifice she bad made for him everpowared him 
whenever he adverted to it, and inspired him* not only 
with the most tender and enihuaiistic ngectinn and 
gratitude, but with the anxiety to secure her, by hia 
own efihris, at least a comfortable homeu He emerged 
small but respectable lodgings ia the Bomugh. In 
which they renmved the day Mler their narriagn; and 
after makmg deeper^ exe iti o n s. he had the gratiflon- 
tion of procuring a situation as clerk in a resyniflilda 
mercantile bouse intbeCity,and which he had uhtained 
through the Aieni^y, butsfciet services of one of the 
members of the Arm he had last served. His aipmg 
qualifioaiions secured him a salary of jCAAa yeer* with 
the promise of its iocrease, if he eentioced U> give 
satisfaction. Thus creditably settled, the truohlsd 
couple began to breathe a little more freely; end in 
the course of a twelvemonth, Mrs. EUioU’e poigiwtt 
grief first declined into meUncboly, which was nl 
length mitigated into a pensive if not cheerfulresipe- 
tioo, She moved in her liule cuccumscrihed ipbsft. 
as if she bad never occupied one of aplendov mid 
affluence. How happily passed 4 the houss ttof 
spent together in the eveaing, offer ho had 
the scene of his daily laboui»-**die reading, or playinc 
on hu flute, which be did very heantiAiU y - - ei nl sbo 
busily employed with her ne^le 1 How they loved 
their neat utde parlour, as they somatimsf involnjitaiir 
ly compared with the specious sod spUeadid 

apartments which had witnesaed so much of her naff 
faring at Bullion House-^-bc, with the dreadful cotta 
of Newgate! And their ffundays! Whaf eweet end 
calm repose they hieughti How she loved to 
with him after church houm in the fresh end beewsgp 
places-—the Parke^tbon^ a pang ecoMftmlty 
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tlinMigh her heart when she observed her father’s car¬ 
riage—he the solitary occupant—rolling leisurely past 
them! The very carriage in which she and her little 
Cato had so oflen driven! But thoughts such as these 
seldom intruded; and when they did. only drove her 
closer to her husband— a pearl to her indeed—if it 
may be not irreverently spoken— of great price —a 
price she never once regretted to have paid. 

Ye fond unfortunate souls! what days of darkness 
were in store lor you!—About eighteen months aAer 
their marriage, Mrs. Elliott, after a lingering and 
dangerous accouchement, gave birth to a son—the little 
creature I had seen.—How they consulted together 
about the means of apprising Mr. Hillary of the birth 
' of his grandson, and fondly suggested to each other 
the poanbilUt/ of its melting the stubborn resolution he 
had formed concerning them! He heard of it, how¬ 
ever, manifesting about as much emotion as he would 
on being told by the housekeeper of the kittening of 
his kitchen cat! The long fond letter she had made 
such an effort to write to him, and which poor Elliott 
had trudged all the way to Highbury to deliver, with 
tremulous hand, and a beating heart, to the porter at 
the lodge of Bullion House, was returned to them the 
next ruoming by the two-penny post, uoppened! What 
delicious agony was it to them to look at—to hug to 
their bosoms—the little creature that bad no friend— 
no relative on earth but them! How often did his 
eye open surprisedly upon her> when her scorching 
tear dropped upon Ids tiny face! 

She had just weaned her child, and was still sufier- 
ing from the efiects of nursin^g when there happened 
the first misfertnne that bad befallen them since their 
marriage. Mr. Elliott was one night behind his usual 
bear of returning from the City—and his anxious 
wife’s suspense was terminated by the appearance at 
their door of a hackney-coach, from which there stepped 
a strange gentleman, who hastly knocked at the door, 
and returned to assist another gentleman, in lifting out 
the apparently inanimate figure of her husband! Pale 
as death, she rushed down staiw, her child in her arms, 
and was saved from fainting only by hearing her hus¬ 
band’s voice, in a low tone, assuring her that be was 
not much hurt”—that be had had a slight acci¬ 
dent.” The fact was,, that in attempting moat impru¬ 
dently to shootacroas thastreet between twoapproaoh- 
ing vehicles, he was knocked down by the pole of one 
of tbeiD'^ post chase; when down, hefiire the post boy 
could stop, one of the homea had kicked the psostrute 
passenger upon the right side. The two humane gen¬ 
tlemen who had '^accompanied him home, did all in 
their power to assuage the terrore of jBdm. Elliott 
One of them ran for the medical man who fortunately 
lived close at hand; and he piDDoaoeed the case to 
be, though a serious one, and requiring great care, not 
attended witK dangerous symptoms -at least at pretent. 
His patient never quitted bis bed for three months; at 
the end of which period, his employers sent a very kind 
memage, regretting the accident that had happened, 
and still more, that they iek eempelled to fill up his 
sitnatioB la their house, as he bad been now so long 
absent, and waa likely to continue absent for a much 
longer time, and they ai the same time paid him all 
hie salary that was due in respect of the period during, 
which he had been absent, and a quarter’s salary be¬ 
yond it Poor Elliott was thrown, by this intelligence, 
into a state of deep despondency, wUch was increased 
by bis surgeon’s continuing to use the language of 
caution, and assuring him—disheartening words!— 
that he must not think of engaging in active business 
jer some time yet to come. It was after a sleepless 
night that he and his wife stepped into a hackney- 
coach and drove to the Bank, to sell out XfiO of their 
^ precious stores in order to liquidate some of the heavy 
eipenass attenduDl oo his long illueas. Alas! what 
y. ^ prospect was there, either of replacing what they now 


took, or of preserving the remainder from similar 
diminutions ? It was now that his admirable wife acted 
indeed the part of a guardian angel; soothing by her 
fond attentions his querulous and alarmed spirit—and, 
that she might do so, struggling hourly to conceal her 
own grievous apprehensions—^her hopeless desponden¬ 
cy. As may be supposed, it had now become neces¬ 
sary to practice the closest economy in order to keep 
themselves out of debt, and to avoid the necessity of 
constantly drawing upon tlie very moderate sum wWch 
yet stood inhis name in the funds. How often, never¬ 
theless, did the fond creature risk a chiding—and a 
severe one—from her husband—by secretly procuring 
for him some of the little delicacies recommended by 
iheir medical attendant, and of which no entreaties 
could ever prevail upon her to partake ! 

Some time after this, her husband recovered aufiS- 
ciently to be able to walk out; but being peremptori¬ 
ly prohibited from engaging for some time to come in 
his old situation, or any one requiring similar efibrts, 
he put an advertieernem in the newspapers, offering to 
arrange the most involved merchant’s accounts, Ac. 

with accuracy and expedition,”—at bis own resi¬ 
dence, and on such very moderate terms as soon 
brought kim several ofiers of employment He ad¬ 
dressed himself with a natural but most imprudent 
eagerness to the troublesome and exhausting task he 
had undertaken; and the consequence was, that be 
pnrehased the opportunity of a month’ll labour, by a 
twelvemonth’s incapacitation for all labour! A dread¬ 
ful blow this was, and borne by neither of them with 
their former equanimity. Mrs. Elliott renewed her 
hopeless attempt to soflen the obduracy of her father’s 
heart. She waited for him repeatedly in the street at 
the hours of his quitting and returning to the City, and 
attempted to speak to him but be hurried from her as 
from a common street-beggar. She wtpte letter after 
letter, carrying some herself, and sending othen by 
the post, by which latter medium all were invariably 
returned to her! She began to think with horror of 
her father’s inexorable disposition—and her prayers to 
heaven for its interference on her behalf-^r at least 
the faith that inspired them, became fainter and fain¬ 
ter. 

Mr. Hillary’s temper became ten times worse 
before, skiee his daughter’s departure, owing to that aa 
well as sundry other causes. Several of his specula- 
tiona in business proved to he vary unfbrtiuiate, and 
to entail haraasiDg consaqaances, which kept hkq 
conatantly in a stateof feverish irritahility. Poor Mrs. 
Hillaiy oontiiraed still a hopeless paralytic, depcivad^ 
of the powers both of speech and motion: all cluuice, 
therefore, of her precious intercession was too proba¬ 
bly for ever at an end. In vain did Mrs. Elliott stdva 
to interest several of her relatives in her behalf: they 
j^ofetted too great a dread of Mr. Hillary to attempt 
interfering in such a delicate and daqgerous matter;^ 
and reaUif had a very obvious interest in oeatinuing, if 
not increasing, the grie\'oas and unnatural estrange¬ 
ment existing between him and hia daughter. There 
was one of them—a Miss Gubbley, a maiden aunt, or 
cousin of Mrs. Elliott, that had wormed heiself com¬ 
pletely into Mr. Hillary’s confidence, and having been 
once a kind of houaekeeper in the establishment, now 
reigned supreme at Bullion Lodge; an artful, selfish, 
vulgar person, an object to Mrs. Elliott of mingled 
terror and disgusL This was the being that, 

. toad-like, sate squatting at the ear" 

of her father, probably daily suggesting every hateful 
consideration that could tend to widen the breach al¬ 
ready existing between him and his dangh.er. This 
creature, too, had poor Mrs. Elliott besieged with 
passionate and humiliating entreaties, till they were 
suddenly and finally checked by a display of such in- 
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tolerable insolence and heartlessneas as determined 
Mrs. Elliott, come what would, to make no further 
eflbns in tiuit quarter. She returned home, on the oc¬ 
casion just alluded to, worn out in body and mind. A 
copious flood of tears accompanying her narration to 
her husband of what had happened relieved her ex¬ 
citement; she took her child into her arms, and his 
playful little Angers unconsciously touching the deep 
responsive chords of a mother’s^eart, she forgot, in 
the ecstasy of the moment, as she folded him to her 
bosom, all that had occurred to make her unhappy and 
add to the gloom of their darkening prospects! 

Closer and closer now became their retrenchments; 
every source ofexpenditure being cut oflfthat was not 
absolutely indispensable. None, she told me, oc¬ 
casioned them a greater pang than giving up their little 
pew in — — Church, and betaking themselves. 
Sunday afler Sunday, to the humbler and more 
appropriate sittings provided in the aisle. But was 
this their communion and contact with poverty un¬ 
favourable to devotion ? No. The serpent pride was 
crushed, and dared not lifl his braised head to disturb 
or alarm ! God then drew near to the deserted couple, 
weary, and heavy laden,” and “ cast out” by their 
tarthly iather! Yea—there she experienced a holy 
calm—a resignation—a reality in the services and 
duty of religion—which she had never known when 
sitting amid the trappings of ostentatious wealth, in the 
gorgeous pew of her father! 

They were obliged to seek cheaper lodgings—mo¬ 
derate as was the rent required for those they had so 
long occupied—where they might practise a severer 
economy than they choose to exhibit in the presence 
of those ,who had known them when sacriAces were 
not necessary—and which had also the advantoge of 
being in the neighbourhood of a person who had pro¬ 
mised Elliott occasional employment as a collector of 
rents, <&c., as well as the balancing of his books every 
month. Long before his health warranted, did he un¬ 
dertake these severe labours, driven to desperation by 
a heavy and not over-reasonable bill delivered him by 
his medical attendant, and of which he pressed for the 
payment. With an aching heart poor Elliott sold out 
sufficient to discharge it, and resolved at all haxards 
to recommence his labours; for there was led only 701 
or 80/ in the Bank—and he shuddered when he thought 
of it!—They had quitted these their second lodgings 
for those in which I found them about three months be¬ 
fore her Arst visit to the, in order to be near another 
individual—himself an accountant, who had promised 
to employ Elliott frequently as a kind of deputy, or/og. 
His were the books piled before poor Elliott when I 
first saw him! Thus had he been engaged, to the 
great injury of his health, for many weeks—his own 
mental energy and determination flattering him with 
a delusive confidence in his physical vigour! Poor 
Mrs. Elliott had also contrived, being not unacquainted 
with ornamental needle-work, to obtain some employ¬ 
ment of that description. Heavy was her heart as she 
sat toiling beside her husband—who was busily en¬ 
gaged in such a manner as would not admit of their 
conversing together—when her thoughts wandered 
over the scenes of their past history, and anticipated 
their gloomy prospects. Was she now paying the 
fearful penalty of disobedience ? But where was the 
sin she bad committed in forming an honest and ardent 
attachment to one she was satisfied was every way j 
her equal, save in wealth f How could he have a 
^ght to dictate to her heart who should be an object 
of her affections 7 to dispose of it as of an article of 
merchandise?—had he any right thus to consign her 
to perpetual misery ? to unite her to a titled villain 
merely to gratify his weak pride and ambition?—Had 
she not a right to resist such an attempt 7—^The same 
Scripture that has said, children, o6ey your parents, has 
ako said,/otAers, provoke not your children to wrath* 


But bad she not been too precipitate—or unduly ob¬ 
stinate in adhering to the man her father abhorr^ 7— 
Ought any thing—alas!—to have caused her to fly 
from her sufllering mother 7 Oh, what might have been 
her suflerings! But surely nothing could justify or 
extenuate the unrelenting spirit which actuated her 
father! And that father she knew to have acted base¬ 
ly—to have played the part of a devil towards the 
man he hated—perhaps, nay too probably, he was medi¬ 
tating some equally base and desperate scheme con¬ 
cerning herself! She silently appealed to God from 
amidst this conflict of her thoughts and feelings, and 
implored His forgiveness of her rash conduct Her 
agonies were heightened by the consciousness that there 
existed reasons for self condemnation. But she 
thought of—she looked at—her husband; and her heart 
told her, thhi she should act similarly, were the pest 
again to happen. 

So, then here was this virtuous unhappy coup/e— 
he declining in health just when that hedth was most 
precious; she, too, worn out with labour and anxiety, 
and likely—alas!—to bring another heir to wretched¬ 
ness in the world, for she was considerably advanced 
i9 pregnancy—both becoming less capable of the la¬ 
bour which was growing, alas! daily more essential— 
with scarcely 402 to fall back upon the most despe¬ 
rate emergency:—Such was the dreadful situation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliott soon afier the period of my first 
introduction to them. It was afier listening to one of 
the most interesting and melancholy narratives that 
the annals of human auflering could supply, that I se¬ 
cretly resolved to take upon myself the responsibility 
of appealing to Mr Hillai^ in their behalf, hoping that 
for the honour of humanity my efloits would not be en¬ 
tirely unavailing. 

He had quitted Bullion House within a twelvemonth 
after his daughter’s flight, and removed to a spactous 
and splendid mansion in-Square, in the neigh¬ 

bourhood of my residence;'and where—strange coin¬ 
cidence !—1 was requested to attend Mrs. Hiflary, who 
at length seemed approaching the close of her long- 
protracted sufferings. Mr. Hillary had become quita 
an altered man since the defection of his daughter. 
Lord Scamp had introduced him freely into the society 
of persons of rank and station, who welcomed into 
their circles the possessor of so splendid a fi>rtone; 
and he found, in the excessiTe excitement and amuae- 
raent of fashionable society, a refuge fiom reflectioo, 
from those ^ compunctious visitings of remone” which 
made his solitude dreadful a^ insupportable. I 
found him just such a man as I have alre^y had oc¬ 
casion to describe him; a vain, vulgar, selfish teaty, 
overbearing old man; one of the most difiScult and dan¬ 
gerous persons on earth to deal with in sudi a ne^ 
elation as that I had so rashly, but Heaven knows With 
the best intentions, undertaken. 

** Well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, entering the drawing¬ 
room, where he was standing alone, with his handa in 
his pockets at the window, watching some diatorbanoa 
in the square—I am afraid I can’t bring you any 
better news about Mrs. Hillary. She weakem hourly!^ 

** Ah, poor creature, I see sl^ does—indeed he re¬ 
plied sighing, quitting the window, ofilered me one of 
the many beautiful chairs that stood in the splandid 
apartment. ** Well, she’s been a good wife to me, C 
must say-:-a very good wife, and I’ve always thonght 
and said so.” Thrusting his hands into the pockets of 
his ample whits waistcoat, he walked up and down thw 
room. ^ Well, poor soul! she’s had all that money 
could get her, doctor, however, and she knows it—. 
that’s a comfort—but it a’nt sioney can keep death ollC 
is it V* 

** No, indeed, Mr. Hillary; but it can mitigefie 
some of its terrors. What a consolation will it be for 
you hereafter, to reflect that Mrs. Hillary has had eve¬ 
ry thing your noble fortune could procure for her 
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** Ay, tnd do gnidging neither! Fd do ten timee 
what Tve done-^what’s money to me ? Poor Poll, 
and she's going! We never had a real quarrel in 
•or lives!” he continued ip a somewhat subdued tone. 
**1 shall mias her when she is gone!—shall indeed! 
—I could find many to fill her place if I had a mind, 
ril w’arrant me-»hut I—I poor Poll!” 

* * ** Tes,” said I presently in answer to some 
general remark he had made, ** we medical men do 
certainly see the worat side of human life. Pain—ill* 
ness—death—are bad enough of themselves—but 
when poverty steps in too**— 

" Ay, I dare aay—bad enough as you say—bad 
enough—ahem!** 

** 1 have this very day seen a mournful instance of 
accumulated human misery; poverty, approaching star^ 
vation, illness, distress of mind.—^Ah, Mr. Hillary, what 
a scene I witnessed yesterday !*' I continued, with 
emotion a man who is well-born, who has seen bet¬ 
ter’*— 

Better days—ay, exactly. Double-refined mise¬ 
ry, as they would say in the City. By the way, what 
a valuable charity that i»—Fra a subscriber to it—(or 
the relief of decayed tradesmen! One feels such a 
pleasure in it! 1 dare say now—I do believe—let me | 
see— jCSOO would not cover hat I get rid of one way 
or another in this kind of way every year—by the way, 
doctor, Fll ring for tea; you1l lake a cup f” I nodded; 
and in a few miootes a splendid tea-service made its 
appearance. 

** Do you know, doctor, Fve some notion of being re- j 
membered after Fm gone, and it has often struck me that 
if I were to leave what I have to build an hospital, or 
something of that sort in this part of the town, it 
wouldn’t be amiss**—^ 

" A noble ambition, sir, indeed. But, ee I was ob¬ 
serving, the poor peo|de I sawk yesterday—such mise¬ 
ry ! such fortitude!” 

** Ah, yes! Proper sort of people, just the right 
sort, to put into—ahem!— Hillary'e Hospital. It don’t 
sound badly,does it?**, 

'* Excellently welU ^ But the fact is**—I observed 
tfiat he was becoming rather fidgelty, but I was re¬ 
solved not to be beaten from my point—^**Fm going, 
in short, Mr. Hillary, to take a liberty which nothing 
could warrant but”- 

** You’re going to heg, doctor, now a*nt you f* he in* 
termpted briskly; **but the fact is, my maxim has lung | 
been never to give a farthing in charity that any one 
shall know of but two people: I, and the people I give 
to. That’s my notion of true charity; and besides, it 
saves one a vast deal of trouble. But if you really 
thiok—4f it really is a deserving case—I might per- 

bape—Dr.-is so well known for his charitable 

torn—now a*at this the way you begin upon a& your 
great patients V* he continued, with an air of supreme, 
complacency. I bowed, and smiled, humouring his 
vanity, ** Well, in such a case—^hem! hem I —I might, 
once in a way, break upon my rule,” and he transfer- 
rod his leA h^ from his waistcoat to his breeches 
pocket, ^ so there’s a guinea for you. But don’t on 
any account, name it to any one. Don’t, doctor. 1 
don’t want to be talked about; and we people that are 

known do get so many”- 

But, Mr. Hillary, surely I may tell my poor friends 
to whom your bounty is destined, the name of the 
generous’’-^— 

"Oh, ay! Do as yon please for the matter of that 
Who are they? What are they? Where do they 
Hv61 I am a governor of-1 trembled. 

" They live at present ia-Street; but I doubt, 

poor things, whether they can stay there much long¬ 
er, for their landlady is becoming very clamorous”- 

««Tes,too frequently such is the case!” 

"Bat I was going to tell you of these poor people. They 
hav* not been married many years, and they married, ve¬ 


ry unfortunately”—Mr. Hillary, who had for some time 
been silling down on the sofii, here rose and 'Walked 
rather more quickly than he had been walking before 
—contrary to the wishes of their family, who have 
forsaken them, and don’t know what their sufileriags 
now are—bow virtuous—how patient they are! And 
they have got a child too, that will soon, 1 fear, be cry¬ 
ing for the bread it may not get” Mr. Hillary was 
evidently becoming disturbed. I saw that a little ef 
the colour had fled from about bis upper lip, but he 
said nothing, ner did he seem disposed to interrupt me. 
** I am sure, 1^ the way,” 1 continued, as calmly as 1 
could, ** that if I could prevail upon their family to see 
them, before it is too late, that explanations might”- 

" What’s the name of your friends, sir f’ said Mr. 
Hillary, suddenly stopping, and standing opposite to 
me, with his arms almost a-kimbo and his eyes look¬ 
ing keenly into mine. 

“ Elliott, sir”- 

** I—1 thought as much, sir f * be replied, dashing 
the perspiration from his forehead; ** I knew what you 

were driving at! p-n it, sir—1 see it all! You 

came here to insult me,—^you did, air!” His agitatiou 
increased. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Hillary; I assure you”* - 

“No, sir! 1 won’t hear you, sir! Fve heard enough, 
air! Too much, air! You’ve said, enough, sir, to 

show me what sort of a man you are, sir! D-n it, 

sir—it’s loo bad’ V— ■ 

“ You mistake me, Mr. Hillary,” said I, calmly. 

“ No I don’t, sir, but you’ve cursedly mistaken aw, 
sir. If you know those people, and choose to take 

up iheir—lo-^to—patronise, do, sir, d-n it! if you 

like, and haven’t any thing Jieiter to do”— 

** Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt your feeliags”—- 

“ Hurt my feelings, sir ? What d’ye mean, sir t 
Every man hurts my feelings that insults me, air, and 
you have insulted me!” 

“How, sir?” I inquired, sternly, in my turn.- 
“ Oblige roe, sir by explaining these extraordinary ex/- 
pressions!” • 

“ You know well enough! I see through it But 
if you—really, sir—you’ve got a guinda of mine, sir, 
in your poc ket Consider it your fee for this visit; the 
I last I’ll trouble you to pay, sir!” he stuttered, almost 
unintelligible with fury. 

I threw his guinea upon the floor, as if iu touch 
were pollution. “ Farewell, Mr. Hillary,” said I, de¬ 
liberately, drawing on my gloves. “ May your death 
bed be as calm and happy as that 1 have this day at¬ 
tended up stairs for the last time.” 

He looked at me earnestly, as if staggered by the re¬ 
flections 1 had suggested, and turned very pale. 1 
bowed haughtily, ai^ retired. As I drove h^e, my 
heated fancy struck out a scheme for shaming or terri¬ 
fying the old monster 1 had quitted into something like 
pity or repentance, Iqr attacking and exposing him in 
some newspaper; but the next morning I perceived 
the many objections there were to such a course. I 
need hardly say that I did not communicate to the 
Elliotts the foci of my attempted intercession with Mr. 
Hillary. 

It was grievous to see the desperate but unavailing 
straggle made by both of them to retrieve their circum¬ 
stances, and provide against the expensive and trying 
time that was approaching. He was slaving at his 
account-books from morning to midnight, scarce allow¬ 
ing himself a few minutes for his meals; and she bad 
become a mere fag to a foshionable milliner, undertak¬ 
ing all such work as could be done at her own resi¬ 
dence, often sitting up half the night, and yet earning 
the merest trifle. Then she had also to lo^ after her 
husband and child, for they could not aflhrd to keep a 
regular attendanL Several articles of her husbaiid’s 
dress and her own, and almost all that belonged to the 
child, she often washed at night with her own hands 1 
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As if these unfortunate people were not sufTicienlly 
•iRicted alreedy>^«B if any additional ingredient in 
Iheir cup of sorrow were requisite—symptoms of a 
more grievous calamity than had yet befallen poor 
fllliotl, began to exhibit themselves in him. His severe 
and incessant application, by day and night, coupled 
with the perpetual agitation and excitement of his ner* 
TOUB system, began to tell upon his eyesight 1 found 
him, on one of my morning visits, labouring under 
great excitement; and on questioning him, I feared he 
had but too good reason ibr his alarm, as he described, 
with fearful distinctnen, certain sensations and appear* 
anoes which infallibly betokened, in my opinion, after 
examining his eyes, the presence of incipient amaurosis 
in both eyes. He spoke of deep-seated pains in the 
orlnts-^perpetual sparks and flashes of light—peculiar 
haloes seen around the candle^—dimness of sight—and 
eeveral other syrDptoms, which I found, on inquiry, 
had been for some time in existence, but he had never 
thought of noticing them till they forced themselves 
vpon his startled attention. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, clasping his hands, 
and looking upwards, “ spare my sight! Oh, spare my 
sight—or what will become of me ? Beggary seems 
te be my lot—but blindness to be added !” He paused, 
and looked the image of despair. 

** Undoubtedly I should deceive you, Mr. Elliott,” 
•aid 1, after making aeveral further inquiries, “ if I 
were to aay that there was no danger in your case. 
Unfortunately, there does exist ground for apprehend¬ 
ing that, nnless you abstain, and in a great measure, 
ifoaa so sererely taxing your eyesight at you have of 
lata, you will run the risk of permanently injuring it.” 

** Oh, doctor! it is easy to talk,” he exclaimed, with 
involantary bitterness, “ of my ceasing to use and try 
■ly sight; but howam I to da itt How am 1 to live ? 
—Tell me that! Will money drop from the skies into 
■qr bp, or bread into the nicmths of my wife and child 1 
What is to become of us ? Merciful God! and just at 
this time, too! My wife pregnant”—I thanked Ged 
aiw was not preaontonr last penny airoost slipped 
fiom our hands—and I, who should be the stay and 
aapport of my family, becomiog bund ! Oh. God— oh. 
Gad, what frightful crimes have I committed, to be 
faniahed thus? Would 1 had been transported or 
hanged,” he added suddenly, ” when the old ruffian 
threw me into Newgate!—But”—he turned ghastly 
yale^“ if f \vere to die now, what good could it do!” 
At that moment the slow, heavy, wearied step of his 
wife was heard upon the stairs, and her entrance put 
an end to her husband’s exclamations. 1 entreated 
him to intermit, at least for a time, his attentions to 
hmnntsn, and prescribed some active remedies, and he 
Ttomised to obey my instructions. Mrs. Elliott sat be¬ 
side me with a sad, exhausted air, which touched me 
nlmoaC to tears. What a situation—what a prospect 
was hen ? How was she to prepare for her coming 
canfinementf How procure the most ordinary com- 
Swte—the nece5sary attendance? Deprived as her 
hnsband and child must be for a time of her afTec- 
tieiiate and vigilant attentions, what was to become of 
then ? Who supply her pbce? Her countenance 
loo plainly show^ that all ih^ topics constantly agi- 
talod her mind. 

A day or two after this interview I brought them 
iho mtelligenee I had seen in the newspapers, of Mrs. 
ijKIbry’s death, which I commonicated to them very 
carefully, fearfnl of the effect it might produce upon 
ilia. EUfott in her critical situation. She wept bitterly; 
but tbe event had been too long expected by her to 
occasion toy violent exhibition of grief. As they lay 
awake that night in melancholy converse, it suddenly 
eecarred to Mrs. Elliott that the event which had just 
bagfwned might aflbrd them a last chance of regaining 
hwfct her*s oflections, and they determined to seize the 
Wlfeituuity of appealing to his feelings when they were 


softened by his recent bereavement The next morn¬ 
ing the wretched couple set out on flieir dreary pilgri¬ 
mage to Square—it being agreed that Elliottskould 

accompany her to w’ithin a door or two of her father's 
house, and there aw'ait the issue of her visit Wifti 
slow and trembling steps, having relinquished his ana, 
she approached the dreaded house, whose large win¬ 
dows were closed from the top to the bottom. l%e 
sight of them overcame her; and she paused for a mo¬ 
ment, bolding by the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts and recollectioot 
crowded in a few seconds through her mind! Here, 
in this great mansion, was her living—her tyrannical 
—her mortally-oflended father; here by the remains 
of her ^r good mother—whom she fled fiom— 

whose last thoughts might perhaps have been about her 
persecuted daughter—and that daughter was now 
trembling like a guilty thing before the frowning 
portals of her widowed, and, it might be, inexorable 
father. She felt very faint, and beckoning hastily tu 
her husband, he stepped forward to support her, and 
led her from the door. After slowly walking round 
the square, she returned,as before, to the gloomy man¬ 
sion of her father, ascended the steps, and, wilhashak 
ing hand, pulled the bell. 

“ What do you want, young woman f inquired a 
servant from the area. 

“ I wish to see Joseph—is he at home T”—Ae re¬ 
plied, in to faint a voice, that the only word audible in 
the area was that of Joseph—the porter—who had en¬ 
tered into her father’s service in that capacity two or 
three years before her marriage. In a few mlmiles 
Joseph made his appearance at the hall-door, which he 
softly opened. 

Joseph!—Joseph! Tm Tery ilV* Ae Mu r mu red, 
leaning against the doQ^post—^1^ me ait in year 
chair for a moment. 

** Lord have mercy on me—mjr imung misMir' 
exclaimed Joseph, casting a horrid look bAind kbi, 
at if terrified at being seen in oonveieation with her— 
and then hastily stepping forward he caoghther in hia 
arms, for Ae bad fainted. He placed her in his grant 
covered chair, and called one of the female eenrants^ 
who brought up with her, at hia request, a gbm of 
water—taking tbe stranger to be some rebtive or 
friend of the porter's. He forced a little into her mo«A 
—the maid loosened her bonnetetring, and* after a few 
minutes Ae uttered a deepsigband heroanecioowionB 
returned. 

■* Don’t hurry yourself, Mias—ma*am I mean,** atnm- 
m’erid Ae porter, in a low tone,—” Ton can stay hero 

little—I dtm't think any one’s sUrring but us servazm 
—you see, ma*am, though I suppose you kno w * ■ mj r 
poor mistress.”—-She shook her head and iobbed. 

'• Yes, Joseph, I know it!—Did Ae—did A»—dio 
easily T inquired Mn. Elliott, in a feint whisper, 
grasping his hand. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered in a low tnno, ''poor 
lady, she’d been so long ailing, that no donbt deoffe 
wasn't any thing particular to her, like—end ao afee 
went out at lastlike Ae snuff ofa carMlle, as one mighr 
say—poor old soulwe’d none of us—not my nmeier 
even—heard the sound ofber voice for montl^ not lo 
say years even 

And my—my father—how does Ae”— — 

“ Why he takes on about it, ma’am, certainly^—but. 
you see, he’s been so leng expecting of it T’ 

“ Do you Aink, Joseph,” said Mrs. EUioCt, hordlp 
able to make herself beard—” that—Aat my fether 
would be very—very angry—^if he knew I was h mw 
would he—sed mef’ 

“ Lord, ma'am!” eiclairoed the porter, alarai OTwr- 
spreading hia features—Ift not pomibla f—yvn caii:*t 
think how stem he is! You should have beard wlmt 
orders be gave us all ahekit keeping yoa out of Hun 
boose! I know ’Us a dieodibl h^ cme, ab'tui,'* few 
Digitized by 
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continued, v^iping a tea,r irom his eye, “ andipoany.aAd upon her knees upon the door, wheve the party aup^ 
iMOy^B the time we’ve all cried in the kitchen ai^ut— ported her. She slowly clasped her hao^s together 
huph,r' he stopped, and looked towards the stairs ap- ; upon her bosom, and looked upwardfr-mbies eye wm 
l^hensively —^ never mind, ma’am—it’s nobody! tearless, and an awful expression settled app9 her mor 


But woQt yon come down and sit in the housekeeper's 
room ? Fm sure the good old soul will rather like to 
«ee yau—and then, you know, you can slip out of the 
4area gate and be gone in no tiine!” 

" No, Joseph,’* replied Mrs. Elliott, with ^ much 
energy as. her weakness would admit of, I will wait 
outside the atreetdoor, if you think there is any daz^er 
-4-while you go apd get Uiis letter taken up stairs, a^ 
say I am waiting ier an answer!” took the leUer^ 
held it m his hand heaitatiQgly—«iid shooh hw 
head' 

" Oh, tahe it, good Joseph I” said Mra>. Elliof h with 
m Ipok that would have softened a heart <4 stone--** U 
is only to ask for mauming for say miothar! 11 hav# no 
money to purchase any!” ^is eyes filled with tears. 

** My poor dear yooug mistress 1” he Mtered—hia 
lip quivered, and he paused—** It’s mere then i^y place 
is vrorth—hat—I’ll take it, neTertheiess—that I will, 
<|ome what will, ma’am! See if 1 don’t! You see 
n^’am*" dropping hip voice, and lookhtf towards the ^ 
emircaae—** it isn’t so much tha old gantlemaiw afier 
eB, nelther^but it’s—it’s—-Miss Qubbley that Fm 
eftaid of r I\ h she, ia my ndnclt that haep him so 
herd against you! has it all bet ofm %fai5 
Imre J Yon should fee hqw she ordez? the servants 
•houh nm>m—aiul has her eyes eseiy thisc that’* 

goipg opr-Bat-rl’U gp agd take the lettar auy hoWi and 
don't you gp oqt of doprs mdesf you hear me crjsrr 
'|bm!*'r-<>p the strut* 1” pcomisod toaueod to 

i|is hipt* sf did uha the ^emalp senrapt he left with 
and f OSOpb dwppeured, The inteotioA of Miss 
X^uhblay excited the most paipfol and dishearteiiiug. 
4lkought* In the telpd of hftV ijllioti. fesiibly it wee 
JSQW the deflgh of this wotoee to *tHha a gmad bl^nf 
—end force herself into the plgcp rpceedy eaqated by 
poor Mr*- miiqw J jdoi' ^ill^otf’ehpeft b^ fs«t,.after 
Mm h^^ wnitpd tor sotoe mioqtee iP agpmeipg eaaiety 
«i^d suspense, pi she Jh^ffd ihp fooi^pe td deseph 
luistity deseending the stairs. 

- lyell, Jope^,”—whifufiiipd* lephlog ewsdy 

** I cmi’t get tp see zaaster, tho^ Fve tfie^ 

Iliave uide^, ma’qin, tfipu^ 1 thought it wopld be sp! 
Btiss Qubbley bepp givwg itipe, opf^am^keeayf 
it ^1 fXMt me my place tp dace tp dp such an Qud»* 
ct^ dung agfin^^nd I told her ypu wps bplpto hfre* 
Bia’am, ahd & mighf see yoor-^hut sh®- tpssed her 
hfyad, and saip it yyaa of a piece with aU your shfmp- 
fol behavipur Ip your pwg. brqh|SP'‘hear^ fpthor-^ 
she did, mai?aip^—Mrs. ]fclUoa hogao to sob bitterly— 
^ sof m wouldp’t on any acaoupt whatsopver haye 
hiift shocked at speh a sad tifpp py thi^toid fitof ^ 
Iqeows it wpuld bp po use ypur ,c 9 mipg”- 7 ^iy voicp 
quivered—** and she says, as pow”—ho could hprdly ; 
go on—you shppld thought qf alj thif long ago 
—T^uid thpt o^y a i^nth ago pbe beprd pastor say it 
was afl your own touh if you comp to ruin—and ns 
you’d Hifule your bod yop pz.Uist lip pn 4—her vory 
veords, ma’ain, bat she sent yofi a <toup)i® ni^guineas, 
ma’am, on condition that you don’t .pu no acepuAt 
trouble master agpip—:m),d-^^d”-rho opnliuuei his, 
tears overflowing-^** Fve b^n sp bold as ,to ,ipnko it 
thrief, ma’am—and f |tope ifs ^p o4nnco, pin’aps. my 
being but p servant,” trying to iwep spmethipg wrap¬ 
ped up in paper into the hand QtMjrs. ^Uiptt, who had: 
iMCpned motionless and ip d^nd sdepep fO *4 Ito h*d 
beensayjpg 

^ Joseph r’—at length she otclajupcdf W ft very 
low hut distinct and aoieipii toae, sJUptoJk^g out lier 
hsnds^* |f ypu do not ryi^ ^ ipp dio^help aae, 
hMp me-^e ipy kne^'” Apd hh 
aiM'that ofthe femafe Servant, she sank gently down 


tionless features. Joseph, involuntary foil upon his 
kneea beside her, shaking like ou aspen leaf«~his eyes 
fixed instinctively upon hais—and the sobs of several 
ofthe servants, who had stolen silently to the top of 
the kitchen stairs, to gaze at this suange scene, were 
the only sounds that were audible. Afier having re¬ 
mained in ihia position fur several minutes, she rose 
ftoto her knees slowly and in silence. 

When wiU my mother be buried ?” she presently 
inquired. 

«‘JHext Sunday,” whispered Joseph, *‘at two o’clock.” 

** Where r 

** At Sl ——ma'am.” 

** Yacewell, Joseph! You have been vqry kind,” 

I spid she, ziaiog, and moving slowly to dse do^-. 

** Won’t you let me get you a little of sofmthk^ 
waasu ma’am ? You do fook so bad. mp’aopi-r'eo pato 
—and Fll fetch it from do^« n staira in, hulf % 

«* NOb Joseph—I am beUer !r-aod Mr- EUiutt hi 
yifaiting for me at the outside.” 

” Pour gentletOtoAsobbed Joseph, turnii^ hie heeft 
Slide, foul he nigbt dssh a tear from bis ejA ^ 
strove agaia to fiitce into her band the paper op at a intug 
the these, guiness, but she refused. 

**NQ»Jom|d^-~lsm very destitute, but yst—Psovi- 
denaa will nut let ms starve- I cannet take it fosm 
yau f hem 1 will apt!” 

With foie the door was opened; luid *silh a ftnoev 
step than she had entered the house sbo QUAttsd If* 
Her hiishand. who was staediug spxioasly at opp or 
teto'dhpn' difitaaee, rushed up to her, and wUh g trs- 
OEuifois sad agitated tone end gesmtea ipqtol»d Mm 
resolt of her application,^ and placing bis affg aroitod 
heerrfus he felt how heavily she leazipd agpiopt him 
-r^ently foiMi her towards home. He listened with fbf 
ral to *l fm of despair le her narrative of wb^t }ia 4 takofl 
place. ** Thea them is no hope for qs irimgae,” Im 
zamiarad tbsough his balfclosed li|». 

V1^ there is hope, dearest, with Him is'ho iRivifoa 
the sHeary and heavy -laden—wlio seemo to bOTe 
W4thdra!9^ &Qiu ns. bet has not forsaken na,’f repiieid 
hiis )eife tenderly, and with unwonted chpefAMpee* W 
her fgazH^—” I foel^I know—he tells jqe ih^ hf 
q?iil net fufter up to sink in the deep watOto - 11# 
heard my pjrayer> Hsnry. he will epsper jh, wi^^ 
apd w®ll 1 Mt ns boston home, dearss^ Qt# BAde 
%nry wdl be tmessy, and trouble Mzs<—W* 
liott listen^ to her in moody silence. Hisdafjkaning 
ffOtpres s^ld apt of the peace and resifl^fou hfoaven 
hod Wto Mm tronhied bosom of his wifq, hut }po 
truly hetokfP^ tbo glooto apd despoir wi*^. Pg 
sospectod that hjs wifer’s peaspn was yielding to *0 
longrcotomafd assaults of sorrow; and ihpiighi of hpir 
opproephing iu^ngs with an invohmiary shudder, 
arid sickened as he entered the scene of )has»^ hjs 
wretohsd lodgmaa ^ clasped ibeir oipiliqg child- 
with ehserful adection iqh&r bosom; he kissed hun*-** 
buf coldly—aUenily—gs it wepe .meohaaioelj|y. 
Flacing upon bis forehead the silk shsi^ wbipb w 
wife hod sept to him, at my request, foe ^y befow. 
os well to relieve his eygs, as to conceal foeir tooubfod 
e^pznSSiaq, fie leaned against the foblo M which he 
look snoh und thought with perfect horror upoa 
their eircuznsLtonces. 

Scarjee 4:30 now remained of the 45I60Q with ^hwik ' 
they ynexe married; hif wife’s little earziings were to 
he of poursp tor awbjle spspended; Im was piobihhnd 
at the peril of blindness, from foe only species qf 
essplpyivtoof h® wdd ohtohs* toe last my of hwto 
concerning diary’s leoonoiliatioti WW ®Jto™inisM 
aqd ah tins, wheu toeir eppenses were an the e*n af 
being doubled or trebled—when illness—or death— 
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It wai well for Mn. Elliott that her hiubaud had 
plac^ that thad* upon bis forehead! 

Daring hia absence the next rooming at the Oph¬ 
thalmic Infirmary, whither, at my desire, he went 

twice a week, to receive the advice of Mr.--, the 

eminent oculist, I called and seixed the opportunity of 
placing in Mrs. Elliott's hands, with unsp^kable 
satisfaction, the sum of jC 40, which my good wife had 
chiefly collected among her friends i and as Mrs. El¬ 
liott read, er rather attempted to read, for her eyes were 
filled with tears, the affectionate note written to her 
by my wife, who begged that she would send her little 
boy to our house till she should have recovered firom 
her confinement, she clasped her hands together, and 
exclaimed—“ Has not God heard my prayers!—Dea^ 
est doctor! Heaven will reward yau! What news 
for my poor heart-broken husband when he returns 
home from the Infirmary—weary end disheartened! 

“And now, doctor, shall I confide to you a plan I 
have formed r said Mrs. Elliott, looking earnestly at 
me—** Don’t try to persuade me against putting it 
into practice; for my mind is made up, and nothing 
can turn me from my purpose.” I looked at her with 
surprise. ** You know we have but this one room and 
the little closet—for what else is it ?—w here we sleep; 
and where must ray husband and child be when I am 
confined f Besides, we cannot, even with all your 
kindness tons, aflford tojiave proper^the mostordina- 
ly attendance.” She "pa“»«*—^ listened anxiously. 

« So—I’ve been thinking—could you not,”-she 

hesitated, struggling with violent emotion—** could 
not you get me admitted”—her voice trembled —^**1010 
the Lying-in Hospital I shook my head, unable at 
the moment to find utterance. 

**h has cost me a ftruggle—Providence aeenW, 
however, te have led me to the thought! I shall 
fiiere be no expense to my husband ; and shall have, 

1 understand, excellent attendance.” 

- My poor dear madam,” 1 faltered, •* you nimrt 
l^ive me—but I cannot bear to think of it” In 
spite of my struggles, the swelling tears at length 
hurst from my laden eyes. She buried her face in 
her handkerchief, and wept biiieriy. ** My husband 
ean hear of me every day, and with God’s blessing 
upon us, perhaps in a month’s time we may both meet 
in hotter health and spirits. And if—if— 1 / it would 

not inconvenience Mrs.-or yourself, to let my little 

Henry”— ehe could get no further, end burst again 
into a fit of passionate weeping. I promised her, in 
•mwer to her reiterated entreaties, slier many re- 
BOiMtimnces, that 1 would immediately take steps to 
insure her an admission into the Lying-in Hospital at 
any moment she might require it. V ^ 

•* But, iqy dear madam—your husband-Blr. ^liott 
—depend upon if, he will never hear of all Ihia—he 
will never permit ib—I feel perfectly certain.** 

** Ah, doctor—I know he would not; but he shall 
net know any thing about my intentiona till I am safoly 
lodged in the—the hespital. I intend to leave without 
his knowing where I am gone, some day this week— 
for I feel satisfied”—she paused and trembled—^when 
he returns from the Infirmary on Friday he will find 
a letter from me, telling him ell my little scheme, and 
my Ged incline him to forgive me for what 1 am 
doing. I know ha fovea roe, however, too fondly to 
make me unhappy!” 

The next morning, my wife accompanied me to 
their lodgings, for the purpose of taking home with 
her little Elliott. A sad scene it was—but Elliott, 
whom his wife had eaaily aatisfied of the prudence of 
thus disposing of the child daring the period of her 
eonfineroeni, bore it manfully. He carried the child 
down to roy^ carriage, and resigned him into the bands 
jsf my wife and sarvaot, afler many fond caresaes, with 
gn air of melancholy resolution; promising to call 
^gily eB4 apf him kia yiait to mjr Imuse. I 


strove to console him under this temporary aapamtioa. 
fiom hia child, and to impress upon him neoasaiiy^ 
of absolute quiet and repose, in order to give due 
effect to the very active treatment under which he 
had been placed for the complaint in hia eyta; tkia I 
did in order to prepare him for the second stroke, 
meditated to be inflicted upon him on the ensuing 
Friday by his wife, and to reconcile him, by antici- 
patioD, as it wera, to their brief separation. When 
once the decisive step had been taken, I felt aatiafied 
tnat he would speedily see the propriety of it 

It was wonderful to see how Mrs. EUfott, during th« 
interval between this day and the Friday appefinted 
for her entrance into the Lying-in HoapitiX* suatained. 
her spirita. Her manner increaaed in tendernesa to> 
wards her husband, who evinced a oorregpoiiding 
energy of sympathy towaida her.—^His anxietiea had 
been to a considerable extent allayed by the seaaonablm 
addition to his funds already spoken ef; but he er- 
pressed an ecrasional aurpriae at the absence of any 
preparations for the event which both of them believed, 
to Im so near at hand. 

On the Friday morning, about half an hour afler her 
husband had set out for the Ophthalmic Infirmary an 
usual, a hackney-coach drew op at the door of his lodg- 
inp, with a female attendant, sent by my direcdoiia 
from the Lying-in Hospital I alao made my appear¬ 
ance within a few minutes of the arrival of the coach;, 
and poor Mis. Elliott, afler having carefully arranged 
and diaposed of the few articles of her own appar^ 
which she intended to leave behind her, and given 
the roost anxious and repeated instructioDs to the wo¬ 
man of the houee to be attentive to Mr. Ellfott in hsa 
absence—set down, snd shed many tears, as she laid 
upon the table a letter, carefully sealed, and addreasad 
to her husband, containing the information of her de¬ 
parture and destination. When bqr agitation kad 
somewhat tubskled, she left the room—perhaps, aha 
felt,/or eee r— entered the coach, and waa aooa safely 
lodged in the Lying-in Hospital. 

’The letter to her husband was as follows—for dm 
melancholy events which will presently be narrated^ 
brought this, with other documents, into my possession. 

** Mr SwucT Love— The hour of my agony is ap¬ 
proaching ; and Providence has poinl^ out to me a 
place of refuge. 1 cannot, dearest Heniy, 1 eaanot 
think of adding to your sufferings by the sight of nine! 
When all is over—aa I treat it will be soon, and hap¬ 
pily—then we shall be re-united, and God giant ua 
happier days! Oh, do not be grieved or angry, Henry, 
at the step 1 am taking. 1 have dona it for the heal— 
it will be for the best, depend upon it Dr. — will 
tell 3 rou how skilfully and kindly they treat thair 
patients at the Lying-in Hospital, to whi^ I am goiitg. 
Oh! Henry! you are the delight of myeoul! The 
more grief and biUarneas we have seen together, surelj 
the more we love one another. Ok, kow I hm yea ! 
How 1 prayed in the night while you, dearest, ware 
sleeping—that the Almighty would bleas yon and ovr 
little Henry, be merciful to an, for your aakea^ end 
bring us all together again! I shall pray for you. ny 
love—my own love! every hour that we are away! 
Bear bp a little longer, Ha^! God baa not desert^ 
us—he will not—he cannot, if we do not doesrt him. 
1 leave you, deereat, my Bible and praye^book—el. 
do rood them! Kiaa my little Harry, in my name, every 
day. How kind are Dr. -- , and Mn. —! Gn 
out and enjoy the fieah air, and do not ait fiediiv ct 
home, love, nor try your eyea with reading or writing 
till 1 come back.' 1 can hardly lay by my pan, but thn 
coach is eoobq for me, and I moat tear myai^ away. 
Farewell, then, my dear, dear, darling Hpfuy; kgt 
only for a little wkUe. Your doating wife, Maat. 

** P. B—The socks I have been knitting for Hatiy 
ars in the drawer near the lyindow. Ten had bettet 
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tike tbein to Dr. ——to-morrow, ai I forgot to lend 
tkea with Harry in the buBtle of hii going, and he 

will want them. Dr.-layf you can come and 

•ee me every day before I am taken ill. Do come.*' 

I call^ in the evening—according to the promiae 
I had made to Mra. Elliott—on her hoaband, to see 
how he bore the dbcovery of hia wife*a sudden de* 
parture. 

*• How is Mr. Elliott f* I inquired of the woman of 
the bouse, who opened the door. ** la he at home f* 

** Why, yea—but he's in a sad way, sir, indeed, 
about Mrs. Elliott’s going. He’s eaten nothing all 
day.” ^ 

He was sitting at a table when 1 entered, with a 
solitary candle, and Mrs. Elliott’s letter lying open be¬ 
fore him. 

" Oh! doctor, is not this worse than death f* he ex¬ 
claimed. ** Am I not left alone to be the prey of Sa¬ 
tan f* 

**Come, come, Mr. Elliott, moderate your feelings! 
Learn the leaaon your incomparable wife has taught 
you—patience and resignation.” 

** It is a heavenly lesson. But can a fiend learn 
it r* he replied vehemently, in a tone and with an air 
that quite starded roe. ** Here I am left alone by 
God and man to be the sport of devils, and I am ! 
What curse is there that hM not fallen, or is failing 
'nponmef 1 feel assured,” he continued, gloomily, 
** that my Mary is taken ftom me forever. Oh, do 
nbl tell me otherwise. I feel—I know it! I have 
brought ruin upon her! I have brought her to beg¬ 
gary by an insane, a wicked attachment! The curses 
of disobedience to parents are upon both of us! Yet 
onr misery might have touched any heart except that 
df her fiendish father. Ah! he buries her mother to¬ 
morrow! To-morrow, then, I will be thqre! The 
earth shall not fall upon her before he looks upon me! 
How I will make the old man shake beside the grave 
he must soon drop into!” He drew a long breath.— 
** Let him curse me—curse her—curse us both—curse 
onr child! Then and there—” 

** 7%e curre oaumUss tkall not come,” I interrupted. 

«Ay, causeless! That’s the thing! Causeless!” 
He paused. Forgive me,” he added, after a heavy 
sigh, resuming his usual manner; ** doctor. I’ve been 
raningt end can you wonder at it f Poor Mary's letter 
(there it is) has almost killed me! 1 have been to the 
place where she is, but I dared not go in to see her. 
Oh, doctor! wiS she be taken care off’ asked he, 
suddenly seising my hand with convulsive energy. 

** The greatest care will be taken of her—the great¬ 
est skill in London will be instantly at her command, 
in case of the slightest necessity for it—as well as 
every pomible comfort and convenience that her situa¬ 
tion can require. If it can be any consolation to yon, 
I assure you I intend visiting her myself every day.” 
—And by these means, f at length succeeded in re¬ 
storing something like calmness to him. The excite- 
' ment occasioned by his unexpected discovery of bis 
wife’s absence, and its touching reason, had been ag¬ 
gravated by the unfavourable opinion concerning his 
sight, which had been that morning expressed—alas, 
I feared but too justly—by the able and experienced 
oculist under whose care he was. He had in much 
alarm heard Mr.- ask him several questions re¬ 

specting peculiar and secret symptoms and sensations. 
about his eyes, which he was forced to answer in the 
affirmative ; and the alarming efleci of these inquiries 

was not dissipated by the cautious replies of Mr.- 

to his questions as to the chances of his ultimate re- 
oovery. I assured him that nothing on earth could 
■0 effectually serve him as the cultivation of calm ^ 
and composed habits of mind; for that the afiection of 
his eyes depended almost entirely upen the condition 
•This nervous system. I got him to promise me that 
a 2 


he would abandon his wild and useless purpose of 
attending the funeral of Mrs. Hillary—said 1 would 
call upon him, accompanied by his little son, about 
noon the next day, and also bring him tidings con¬ 
cerning Mrs. Elliott 

I was as good as my word; but not he. The wo¬ 
man of the house told me that he had left home about 
twelve o’clock, and did not say when he would re¬ 
turn. He had gone to St —'s church, as I after¬ 
wards learned from him. He watched the funeral 
procession into the church, and placed himself m a 
pew which commanded a near view of that occupied 
by the chief mourner, Mr. Hillary; who, however, 
never once raised hia bead from the handkerchief in 
which his countenance was buried. When the bodf 
was borne to the grave, Elliott followed, and took his 
place beside the grave, as near Mr. Hillary as the at¬ 
tendants and the crowd would admit of. He sevc^ 
times formed the determination to interrupt the service 
by a solemn and public appeal to Hillary on the sub¬ 
ject of his deserted daughter—but kis tongue failed 
him, his feelings overpowered him ; and he staggered 
from where he stood to an adjoining tombstone, which 
he leaned against till the brief and solemn scene was 
concluded, and the mourners began to return. Once 
more with desperate purpose he approached the pro¬ 
cession, and came up to Mr. HiUary just is he was 
being assisted into the coach. 

** Look at me, sir,” said he, suddenly tapping Mr. 
Hillary upon the shoulder. The old man seemed pa¬ 
ralyzed for a moment, and stared at him aa if he did 
not know the strange intruder. ** My name is Elliott, 
sir—your forsaken daughter is my heart-broken— 
starving wife! Do you relent, sirf’ 

Elliott!—Keep him away—keep him away for 
<3od’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, his face full of 
disgust and horror; and the attendants violently drag¬ 
ged the intruder from the place where he was stand¬ 
ing, and kept him at a distance, till the coach contain¬ 
ing Mr. Hillary had driven off. Elliott then returned 
home, which he reached about an hour after I had 
called. He paid me a visit in the evening, and I was 
glad to see him so much calmer than I h^ expected. 
He apologised with much earnestness for his breecb 
of faith. He said he had found it impossible to resist 
the impulse which led him, in spite of all he had said 
over night, to attend the funeral; for he had persuaded 
himself of the more than possibility that his sudden 
and startling appearance at so solemn a moment, roighi 
eflfect aa alteration in Mr. Hillary's feelings towardo 
him. He gave me a full account of what bad 
happened, and assured me with a melancholy air that 
he had now satisfied himself—that he had nothing to 
hope for further—nothing to disturb him—and he 
would attend to ray injunctions and those of his surgi¬ 
cal adviser at the infirmary. He told me that he had 
seen Mrs. Elliott about an hour before, and had left 
her in comparatively good spirits—but the people of 
the hospital had told him that her confiaement tgraa 
hourly expected. 

*«I wonder,” said he, and sighed profoundly—what 
effect her death would have upon Mr. Hillary?— 
Would he cast off her children, as be has cast her offf 
Would his hatred follow her into the grave ?—Now. 
what should you say, doctor f 

The matter-of-fact, not to say indifferent air, with 
which this very grave question was put, not a little 
surprised me. ** Why, he must be obdurate indeed if 
such were to be the case,” 1 answered. I am in 
hopes, however, that in spite of all that has happened, 
he will ere long be brought to a sense of his guilt and 
cruelty, in so len^ defying the dictates of conscience— 
the voice of nature. When he finds himself ahme—” 

Elliott shook his head. 

** It must be a thundering blow, doctor, that would 
make ms iron heart feel—and—that blow,” he sighed 
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*‘nuj come much sooner, it may be—” he shuddered, 
and looked at me with a wild air of apprehension. 

•Let us hope for the best, however, Mr. Eiiiott !— 
upon it, the present calmness of your inestimable i 
wife a^rds grounds for the happiest expectations con-1 
ctning the approaching”— 

•Ah! I hope you may not be mistaken! Her 
ferzBor accouchement was a long and dangerous one.” 

• Perhaps the very reason why her present may be 
WB easy one!” He looked at me mournfully. 

• And suppose it be so—what a home ha.s the poor 
mature to return to after her snfiering! Js not Uiat 
a dreary prospect r 

h was growing late, how'evcr, and prcsonlly taking 
wn affectionate leave of his son, who had been silling 
an the while on his knee, overpowered w'ilh drowsi- 
aesB, he left. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday, about raid- 
isight; and after a somewhat severe and protracted la- 
bWf was delivered on IVIonday evening of a child 
that died a few minutes after its birth. Having di- 
veeted the people at the hospital to summon me as 
anm m Mrs. Eiliott was taken ill, I was in aitcudance | 
D|Km her within an hour ofter her illness had com -1 
menced. I sent a messenger on Monday morning to 
Mr. Elliott, according to the promise I had given him 
inmediately to send him the earliest informaiioD, with 
an entreaty that be would remain ut home all day, to i 
be in readiness to receive a visit from me. He came | 
tknvn, however, to the hospital almost immediately af-j 
l« receiving my message; and w^alked to and Iro be- 
lere the institution, making anxious inquiries every 
icn minutes or quarter of an hour how his w ife w ent 
and received ready and often encouraging an- 
awers. When I quirted her for the night, alioui an 
boor after her delivery, leaviu^ her mucli exhausted, 
bat, as I too confidenlly supjxwed, out of danger, I 
earnestly entreated Mr. Ellioti, who conlimied before 
the gales of the hospital, in a state of the liigiiest ex -1 
cizement, to return Imme—but in vain ; and 1 left him ' 
with expressions of severe displeasure, assuring him 
that hia conduct was absurd and useless—nay, crirai- 
nafty dangerous to himself ** What will become of 
your sight, Mr. Elliott—pray, think of Otat! —if you 
will persist iu working yourself up to this dreadful 
pKlch of nervous excitement? I do assure you that you 
we doing yourself every hofir mischief which—which 
it may require months, if not years, to remedy—and 
ia h kind to her you love—to those whom you ought 
to consult—whose interest! are dependent upon your- J 
Mtlf—thus to llirow away the chances of recovery?— 
Pmy^ Mr. Elliott, listen, listen to reason, and return 
hoeie!” He made no reply, but wept, and I left, 
hoping that what I had said would soon produce the 
desired effect. ^ 

Abeut four o^cIock in the morning, I was awoke by^ 
m liolent ringing at the bell and knocking at the door; 
amit on hastily looking out of the bed-room window, 
beheld Mr. Elliott 

•What is the matter, there T I inquired. “Is it 
you, Mr. Elliott ?” 

• Oh, doctor, doolor^—for God’s sake, come!—My 
wife, my wife! She’s dying. They have told me so! 
Come, doctor, oh. come !” 

Though I had been exceedingly fatigued with the 
of the preceding day, this startling sum- 
WMT aoon dissipated my drowsinen, and in lew than 
file minutes 1 wn by his side. We ran almost all 
Ibr way to the nearest oeach-stond ; and on reaching 
dhe boepttal, found (hat there existed but too much 
ymind for appfohonsion; for about two o’clock very 
■Iwming symptoms of profuae hmmorrbage made their 
ifipBaiaDoe; and when I reached the bed-aide, a little 
aAir four o’clock. 1 saw, in oommoB with the expe- 
nmmed resident accoucheur, whe was also present, 
Mnbet life waa indeed titmbliiif m the bdliuice.— 


While I aat watching, with feelings of melancbo^ 
interest and alarm, her snowy, inanimate ceentenance, 
a tap on my shoulder, from one of the female atteodb 
ants attracted my eye to the door, where the chief 
matron of the establishment was standing. She beck¬ 
oned me out of the room, and I etepped out after her. 

“ ’The husband of this poor lady,” said Mm. —v 
‘‘ is in a dreadful state, doctor, in the street The 
porter has sent^^p word that he fears the gentleman ii 
going road, and will l)e attempting to break open the 
gales—that he insists upon being shown at once intD 
his wife’s room, or at least within the bouse ! Pray 
oblige me, doctor, by going down and trying to peciiy 
him! Tliis will never do, you know—the other pa¬ 
tients”—I hastened down stairs, and stepped quicUy 
across the yard. My heart yearned towai^ the peor, 
distracted being who stood outside the iron gates, 
with his arms stretched towards me throagb the baa, 

“ Oh say, is she alive ? Is she alive ?” he cried, 
with a lamentable voice. 

*' She is, Mr. Elliott—but really—” 

• Oh, is she alive ? Are you telling me truly ? li 
she indeed alive? 

“ Yea, yes. Mr. Elliott—but if you don’t cease to 
make such a dreadful disturbance, your voice ma|r 
reach her ear—and that would be instant death—in¬ 
deed it would.” 

1 will! 1 will—but is she indeed alive ? Dtm’l 
deceive me!” 

This is the way he’s been going on all nigW 
whispered the watchman, who had just stepped up. 

Mr. Elliott, I tell you truly, in the aame of God. 
your wife ia living—and I have not given up hope of 
recovery.” 

“ Oh, Mary! Mary! Mary ! Oh, come to me. Mary! 
You said that you would come to me.” 

** Hadn't 1 better take him away, sir? said the watch¬ 
man. ** The porter says he’ll be wakenini all the 
women in the hospital—shall I ?” 

• Let me stay—^let roe etay ! Ill ■ give you all I 
have in the world! I’ll give you forty poonda—f 
will, I will,”—cried the unfortunate huabeiid, dinging 
to the bars, and kxzking imploringly at me. 

• Do not touch him, sir,” said 1 to the watchman. 

Thank you! God bless you”—gasped the wretch¬ 
ed sufferer, extending hia hands towards mine, tod 
wringing them convulsively; then tuniingto the watdk- 
man. be added in a lower tone, the most piteous I bad 
ever heard—• Don’t take me away! My wifois here; 
she’s dying—I canU go away—4}at Fll not make any 
more noise !—Hush ! hush ? there is some one omaii^g!” 
—^A person approached Irom within the buildixig, and 
whisperiag a few hurried wosds in my ear, retired. 
• Mr. EUliott, shake hands with me,” said I; ** Mis. £1- 
liott k reviving ! I told you 1 had hope!—The ac¬ 
coucheur has this instant sent me word that he dunks 
the case is taking a favourable tora.”-^# sunk down 
suddenly en his knees in ulence; then gmqwd my 
heads through the ban, aad shook them coav^vdy. 
In the fervour of his frantic feelings, be tamed to dim 
wutchaian, grasped hia hands, and shook them. 

•Hush! hush!”—ho gasped—^ Don't ^peak! It 
will disturb her! A single aound ma^ kill—Ah”—— 
he looked with aguaiaed apprehensian at the aiait- 
eeach which at t|mt moment rattled rapidly and kmd- 

by. At length he became so much calmer, that af- 
ler ^edging myself to return shortly, ogpocially if any 
un&vourabie change should take place, I withdrew 
and repaired to the chamber where li^ Um poor 
conscious creature—the oalgtot of her husbaad's wiM 
and dreadful anxioties. I found that I had not bean 
misuiforaied; and though Mn. EUiod Iqr ia the mM 
precarious situatioii posnble^wilh no signof lifis im 
her paHid eouBteuanoe, and oo pulse disceniiblo at 
her wiist. we had raasenfor belieeing that afoivoni^ 
bit chai^ bad takm plaon. Afiar latini^g 
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4>pl^ W 4^p0rtujr«, 

«iMraK«d t))9,4e)igh^Hl io^UtgeiiCtf (o Ml* PQI»r 
•f wi^qlt Mm* bopf* .w«jrfe ipiMi£i«<l *|y nw- 
tiiH Ul .wlli<?U4 W 1*4 my«w**i I spfico*^- 

«d in penoading him to accompany me home, and ro- 
s|*r^g hiw ^ # UiU* compoaw* •' h4t Mie instant that 
Iw hnd.4wii^i9.w*<i * hoaty cnp of cg^, without wait- 
i«f nm (o nea ^ little hoy* wbp wue being drossed. 
tp fopiodawh a* Q«ual u> bi^akiast, he led the bouse 
mid ta tho hospUid* wheia I ibund biro, as 

beibre on driving up about twelve o'clock* but walk-, 
inf calmly to and ira hefora the gates. What angubth 
^vna tviiMen m hia features 1 But a smile pasHed over 
them—a joyful air, as ho told me, hefore I could quit 
lay parriata, that aU was still going oo well. It was 
>aa> I asoartainad i and ou/eUiming Mom the hospital. 
1 aimosl ibeced l^ia into my caruage. and drove off 
to hisfedgipgs, where ^efey^ till he had got into bed. 
tund had eofemniy immised me to remaiA there till 1 
<mUed m tim etrooiog- 

For three days Mrs. Elliott ooutineed in the most 
««tfeal .nircnmttnnces • during widch her husband 
mae abaott eveiy hemr at the haspiial, and at kagth 
on wwaiimd euary ona with his anxious and incessant 
inquiriaff. Mmi thty would hardly gpvo him civil an- 
smaini any laager. Had 1 not twfee bled him with my 
09V»himd, and myself administered to him soothing 
anal lowering medicines, he would certainly, i think, 
have gone raving mad. On the fifth day Mm. EUUoU 
wms prpoeimeed out of danger, hiU cemioued, of 
«Qliaw, in A wy exhausted state. Her first inquiries 
UMM afioal her husband* then bar little Henry ; and 

masiving a setisfnctory anawer, a sweet and sad 
apMlf mole ever her features, and her feeble fingers 
gently otmpressed mine. Before 1 quitted her, she 
aah od .wih et h a r ihor hpuband might bo permitted to see 
haih-i^ of cDossa naswered in the negative. A tear 
emle.deiani bar ohaah, but she did not auempt to utter 

71m p ms sum of panfes s i m ml .eag a ga ran uw did nm 
Admit of my seeing Mr. Elliott more than oace or 
smioadaong 4hc omtt wash* I fepfaeoUy heaid of 
him, however, at the hospital, where be called cen- 
sifMiily tbife timos n day, hut M net yet been per- 
niMedkiPoee Mrs. JElliot^ who was mmsideaed, and io 
my opintaa i«aM#u tmantml 4# tho ayaiiomaia of s noh 
wmiotantiiaw. 

Xha.df«ad4d 4 a ^Kdfioh be badapentihe lam 
Ibrtnight, was calculated to produns the mast fetal ef- 
feotsiWiiaA hfe^yaaighlt^Hsf whieh, indeed, he atemed 
feimself hat jtoAoaaaoieps, fetevacf oympleiii of which 
he had ■pam p l am n d wsa most feorfeHy aggmvaied. 
Maeei l hafeii i . leould Apij>i|syMl imnn bim^rHiA lesst, 
haMid*4br Abe gsesantr^lP eontinue his yishs tpahs 
Syednfimaiqr- Ha said* mith a mefencbply air, tlwi 
feodNid loomai«r,wpd very .difioMAt matters m attend 
tmp-mad mptyampoaot/arithe pseseni, AUaMeaiiens 
" m bfemaiiifomplaMwi* Aim I ho bad msay ether sub- 
Jects of anxiety than bis own ailments! .(iifOQaing 
biaptir mf^» hexwhxodita hmt* ww io omode- 
mwo/ifegree <af stmagth mtd^ianoalaaaspoem-whai.pms^ 
pmt amoMom -thom^ HThaifsaam ef obfaiaingo 
IMihaad! What obaimo was :^Moe ef her ineao* 
eable old father changing his fell pmspose U-Was she 
thop do mnift the eoiao of rhor ohnosilmoiitaraufier- 
iflg Mly (IP ipeiiah hafera b«i msoif.jsmi- 

her fether wallowing in wealth ?—the itbotmbi wm 
mrrilflo l^SlUatt oat at bsime.talmie,-ihcnlui« ef these 
IlWHPaiOod abiddorad; hoiqaittadihis home and waa- 
#aiM>thaDMghabO(sa]iafeiwitbEiiaoaaueye.and hlighi- 
odT hiM i rt I / fe mndoreth akfoad /er fewat, 
tsftmissfel ifeAoamsfe MmdAsday doidoiait as 

•Jab^iV.itt. 


-Fjrtdag* This norniqg my wife nailed* M my oi^ 
gestion, to see Mr& EUioit, auQcompsnied by hsr IftMa 
hqy, whom i perceived she was pining to see. I 
thought they might mast wiihoui afiMing ground fer 
uneasiness as to the result. 

** My little Henry 1" exclaimed ssofi veme m my 
wife arod child were silently ushered into the room 
w here lay Mrs. Elliott, wasted ciuiost to a shadow^ 
her face and hands,—said my wifcTT-white as the li« 
ly. ** Come, love—kiss roe she taiutiy mureMirod ; 
and my wife brought the child to the bed-side, and 
lifiing hiss upon her knee, inclined tiis fece towaids hio 
moibcr. She feetdy placed her arm arpupd hfe.aach# 
and pressed him to her bosom. 

Let me see hts faceshe whispered, removing his 
arm. 


She gazed tenderly pt him fqr some ououfes* tho 
child looking first at her and then at my wife with 
lOingled fear and surprise. 4 , 

** Horn like kU foiker V* she mprmured^rkias gyp 
again, love !—Don’t be afraid of your poor mother, Hor« 
ry Her ryes filled with tears. Am 1 sopUerad 
said she ,(• my wife who stammered yes and *^0 iu OAO 
breath. 

“ Has he been a good boy ?” 

“ Very—very”—replied my wife, turning aside her 
head* unable fer a moateni to look either wndtar or 
son io the face. Mrs. ElikiU perceived my wife’s 
emotion^ sod her chili fingers geutly gssapad bar 
hand. 

*'JDcMsbe say his prayers !-nyou’vo not fergnUeA 
thoL Harry V 

** The child, whose little breast was beginnipF AW 
heave, shook bis head* and bsped a fei(tlrTr“ jNu. ms<A- 
ma !” 


** Qpd bless thee, my darling!” exclairaed ,his ina- 
tber.in a low tone, closing her eyes—“ HeiWillnol dp* 
sprt lUiaei—nor thy parents !-r—-/fe feeds the yoiug xm* 

us«is mfeailey cry/” 3he paused,and the Jepip tqem* 

hied ibspogb her almost transparent eyefida. My 
wife, wbofesd with Uie utmost difilculty lestratoed 
her fiseliogs, leaned over the poor sufierer, prsesed bar 
ii|N Io her ibrebead. and gently takuig the child with 
her, sfepiwd hastily Mom the room. As seoa as ihay 
had got into the matron’s paclour, where my wife .apt 
.dawn fitr a few momanis, her little oumpaAinn burnt 
imo ttapi% and cried as- if Ids heart would break. TbA 
mntrpa tvted m pacify him, hut iu vain. ^ 1 fefMr 
ma-’pfn*”.said she to my wife, h he did AOt cqy in ihfe 
way htfere bis mother t-r-Dr. -r— and Mr. -mwr- hulfe 
spy 4hat she utuft not be agitated in any way* Pc 
wtU not answer for the coasequeuoes.”-rr*At this.inp* 
mpQt I made my apposmuce, having called, ia pass* 
log, to pay A visit tp Mrs. EUiott; but haariag bum 
mush her fete interview bad uvercome her, 1 laM* tpr 
kfeg ,my wife and litfls EUiptir-Tetill jsobbiqgnrwiiMt 
mp*an4 gnuaised ip feok in, if possible, .fe fee 
ing. 1 did so. acrxirdingly; and found her bPMfiflf 
npAa.fea.Nirprse fer tfie eroetipn occasioned by,bar first 
mtervfem wife barehfel, since her iUueas. Hhe,es- 
pmamd boms) f ,very gmtefui to me fer iheeate wbfeh 
ske said we hsd evidently taken of him—^“nndhiaW 
Ifeethe gspws to hfepoor feiher '’’r^e added. ^ Oh, 
(feetpr when QMy 4 pee kfetfTT^Oo, dear^ootAr fet am 
febahutfer# mffmi! Ofehawilp^iojsA 
him! I will not be agitated ! It vfdl.dp^me imufr 
gupd feait gU tbe medksne in.feis huiMW*’* 
‘‘lAAfew^fefS* tfeoe, Amdpermwfl^d 

yOU”Tr-m*- 

“ Why not loogarrom tn-rplv <if fPuAWMFjfep iBBpd 
tbpi^onf fepk pf -his weuhJ do.me-rrbe ^ffepr^^ilook 
UXr sbe.feguinsd eudde^. 

looks csrtpinfe ipiberfeamiami wmir 
atmwuAt; |^t iAOtber.|iipppcls.feefe’V-n*- 
** Promise me—let me see for myself; oh. bringhfei 
gw>,^ i i n .ima h i nigi w» * 
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but in sfoitr pwoence do, imt doctor! pronUoo!—11 
■hall deep 00 iweetlf to-night if you will.** ! 

Her looke—her tender mumoring voioe orercune 
me; end I promieed to bring Mr. Elliott with me eome 
tjino on the morrow. I bode her good-night. 

** Remember, doctor!” the whifpered es I roee to go. 
** I will !** eeid I, end qoiited the room, elreedy el- 
meet repenting of the reth promiee I had mede. But 
who could heve reeiated her I 
Sweet aool! whet wee to become of thee f Bred up 
in the lep of luxury, and accustomed to have every 
wish gratified—every want anticipeied—whet kind 
of scene awaited thee on returning to thy humble lodg- 


** Where hopelem Anguish pours her groan, 

And lonely Went reti^ to die ?*' 

For was it not ao f What miracle was to save them 
fiom starvation f Full of such melancholy reflections, 
1 walked home, resolving to leave no stone unturned 
on their behalf, and pledging myself and wife when 
the ibrty pounds we had already collected for the El¬ 
liott's fiw among our benevolent friends should be 
raised to a hund^, however great may be the defi- 
eiency we made op ourselves! 

Saturday. I was preparing to pay some early visits 
to distant patients, and arranging so as to lake Mr. El¬ 
liott with me on my retain, which 1 calculated would 
be about twoo’clo^, to pay the promised visit to Mrs. 
Elliott—when my servant brought me a handful of 
letten which had that moment been left by the two¬ 
penny postman. I was going to cram them all inio my 
pocket, and read them in the carriage, when my eye 
was attracted by one of them much larger than the 
rest, sealed with a black seal, and the address in El¬ 
liott's hand-writing. I instantly resumed my seat; and 
placing the other letters in my pocket, proceeded to 
break the seal with some trepidatioor-which increas¬ 
ed to a sickening degree when ftur letten fell ont— 
all of them sealed with black, and in EUiotfs hand- 
vrriting and addressed respectively to—** Jacob HiUa- 
ry. Esq."—** Mrs. Elliott"—^ Henry Elliott"—and ** Dr. 
— " (myself.) 1 sat ibr sone minutes vrith this ter¬ 
rible array beibre me, scarce daring to breathe, or to 
trust myself with my thoughts^—when my wifq en¬ 
tered, leading her constant companion, little EllioCt, 
lo take their leave, as usual, before 1 set out Ibr the 
day. The sight of ** Henry ElliotC," to whom one of 
these portentous letters was addressed, overpowered 
me. My wife, seeing me discomposed, was beginning 
to inquire the reison, when I rose, and with gentle 
foroe pot her out of the room and bolted the door, hur¬ 
riedly telling her that I had just received unpleasant 
accounts concerning one or two of my patients. With 
trembling hands I opened the letter which was ad¬ 
dressed to me, and r^ vrith infinite comtemation as 
idlowss— 

** When you an reading these lines, kmd doctor, 
I shall be sweetly sleeping the sleep of death. All 
will be over; there will be one wretch the less upon 
the earth. 

** God, beibre whom I shall be standing face to fiice, 
while you read this letter, will, I hope, have mercy 
upon me, and forgive me for appearing befbra Him un¬ 
cled. Amen! 

** But 1 could not live. I felt blindnam t he last 
enrse descending upon me—blindness and beggary. 
1 aaw my wife b^en-beaited. Nothing bot misery ' 
and starvation beibre her and her child. 

** Oh, has she not loved me vrith a noble love f And 
yet it is thus I leave her! But she knovrs how! 
throogh life I have returned her love, and she will 
hereafter find that love alone led me to this fittal | 
step. 

** Grievous has been the misery she has borne for | 


my sake. I thou||lit, in manyfatg her, I mig|it hsva 
overcome the dUlMties vrkich fastened na i h m i 
might have struggled saccessfolly at least fhr am 
br^; but He ordered othervrisa, and it haa Asm m 
tiatfi far me to rite tgf earlyt it ^ op hit, it eaitka 
bread of sorroro. 

**Why did 1 leave life? because I know, as if a 
voice from Heaven had told me, that my death vrill 
reconcile Mary and her father. It is am alone wImb 
he hates, and heronly on my account When 1 shall 
be gone, he will receive her to his arms, and she and 
my son will be happy. 

** Ob, my God ! that I shall never see the face of 
Mary again, oe ■ - - Bot prssendy she will look ai oor 
son, and she will revive. 

! ** I entreat you, in the name of the dea d i t is a 

! voice from the grave—la be yourself the beaicr of 
this newe to Mary, when, and as yon may think fit 
Give hqr this letter, and also give, yonnelf, to Mr. Hil¬ 
lary the letter which bean his dregful name apon it 
1 kinow. I feel, that it wiH open his heart, and he will 
receive them in his arms. 

** I have written also a few lines lo my son. Ak 
my boy, your fhtber will be mouldered nttadnsl hafbra 
you will understand what 1 havewritton. Grieve for 
your unfortunate father, bot do not—disown hiaa 

** As for you, best of men, my only friead, forsvrall f 
.Forgive all the trouble 1 have given. God lawad 
you! You will be in my latest thoughts. 1 have 
written to you last 

** Now I have done; I am eafan; the hstternesi of 
death is passed Farewell! The grave—the daik-^ 
ness of death is upon my soul—but I have ne fosr. 
To-aight before this can^e shall have borne onl—at 
midnight——Oh. Mary! Henry!—Shall we ever 
meet again f B. E" 

1 read this letter over halfa-doaen tnnea, for every 
paragraph pushed the preceding one out of my memo¬ 
ry. Then I took up mechanically and opened the Wnar 
addressed to his son. It contained a la^ lock ef kia 
father's hair, and the foUowiog verses, wiilfen in a 
great straggling hand' 

**/Aaw rMktdfmrdttdkt mk srqf of U do I ae< saB/sr 
my soaf 

** My son, wkea lam dead, bary me; ami itt f im 
net tky metker, bat ktmmr her eil Ike dayt^AyUfe, 
and do what tktU fitatt her, and griem her not 

**Remember,mytan,lha t di e e a w many daagert/tr thee, 
when thou wait in her womb {areiwkenehe it dead, bury 
her by me in one grave. 

** Thua ,^0 the point of death, writas diy fothar •» 
hia beloved son. RmuiBn! HxmiT EixsoriT.** 

As soon as I had somewhat recovered the shack oa- 
casiooed by the perusal of these letter^ I folded them^ 
all u|t stepped hiutily into my carriage, and pos tp o n i n g 
all ray other vistta, drove ofiT direct to the Mgings ef 
Mr. Eliott. The woman of the hooee was st an di n g 
at the door, talking earnestly with one or two p e ra m m. 

** Where is Mr. Elliott r I inquired, leaping out of 
tha carriage. 

**Tbat’s what we want to know, ■ir," repUad the 
woman, v^ pale. ** Ho most havo gcoo out vary 
lata last nig^ aii^—and haan’t been back ainoa; for 
wken I looked into his room thiainenriiig to ask nkool 
breakfast, it was empty." 

** Did yon observe anything paitionlBr in hie nppe•^ 
anoe last nightf 1 inquired, preparing to aaoend iha 
little staircase. 


**Yes, sir, very wild-like! And about oifht or 
nine o'clock, ho coraos to the top of tho staira and 
callsoot,*Mn.——,did yon hear thatnoiaef Didn’t 
yon see somothing f’ * shr,' said I, ia a taking, 
he spoke se sodden, * no! there wa'n't any sound wWal- 
sosver!'—so be wont into his room,aixl shut dm doer, 
and 1 have never seed him since." 


I hastaned to his n 
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'karat down to tlio isekot. Hood <m the litdo foUe at 
which he generally oat, together with a pen or two» 
an inkiland, Uaek wax, a fheet of paper, and a Bible, 
Opened at llto place (rom which he copied the wordc 
a^rcHed to hia ton. The room waa appaiently just 
aa ita Onibrtiiiiale and fhmtic occupant had quitted it 
I epened the tableHlrawer; it waa full of paper which 
had been covered with writing, and waa now torn in* 
to amall fraginenta. One halfaheet waa leA, full of 
■Itange, incoherent eipreraiona. apimrently forming 
part of a prayer, and evincing, alas! how foarfolly the 
writer’a vitiona were diaiurbed! Burwheie waa poor 
Elliott f What mbde of death bad he aelected f 

At firat I thought of immediately advertiaing and 
deacribing hia penon, and iaauijt hiuKl*billa about the 
neighbourhood ; but at length determined to wait till 
Monday'a newapapera made their appearanGe*->eoaie 
one of which might contain intelligence ccmceralng 
him which might direct my movemenia And in the 
mean time—how waa I to appear before Mra. Elliott, 
and account for my not bri^ng her husband t—I de¬ 
termined to aend her a written excuse, on the score 
of preeaing and nnexpMted engagements, but promia- 
ing to call upon her either on Sunday or Monday. I 
resolved to do nothing rashly; for it glanced across my 
mind mpoisMe, that Elliott had not really .carried | 
into execution the fearful intentions expresM in hie I 
letter to me, but had resorted to a stratagem only to I 
terrify Mr. Hillary into a reconciliation. This no¬ 
tion took such a ftill poaseaaion of my heated imagina* 
tkm, that I at length lest sight of all the glaring im-1 
probabilities attending it Alas, however, almost the 
liiat paragraph that fell onder jny horticd eye, in 
■canning over the papers of Monday, waa the follow¬ 
ing.— 

**On Saturday, abont 8 o’clock in the morning, 
■ome labourers diacovered the body Of a man of re- 
•peotaUe appearance, apparently about thirty yean 
cdd, floating, without a hat, in tho New River. It 
maa immediately taken out of the water, hut life 
eeemed to have been for aome hours extinct One or 
two loltera were found upon hia person, but the MS. 
too much spread and blotted with the water to aflbrd 
any clue to the idantity of the unfortunate person. 
The body lies at the Red Boar public bouae, where a 
coroner’e inquest is aunuiKmed for K^day at twelve 
e’clotk.” 

I drove cITto the place mentioned in the paragraph, 
and arrived there just as the jury waa assembling. 
There waa a ooni iderable crowd about the doors. 1 
sent In my card; and slating that 1 believed I could 
identify the body for which the inquest was sum¬ 
moned, I was allowed to view the corpse, and oehered 
at once into the room where it lay. 

I with Mr. Hillary could have entered that room 
with me, and have stood beside me, aa I stepped 
shuddering forward, and perceived that I was kiol^g 
upon— HIS victim! The body lay with its wet 
clothes undisturbed, just as it had been taken out of 
the water. The damp hair—(ho eyes wide open— 
the hands clenched, as if with the agonies of death. 

Here lay the husband of Mrs. Elliott—the fond ob¬ 
ject of her unooi^uerable love! This wea he to 
whom she had written so tenderly on quitting him! 
Here lay he whom she had so sweetly consoled by 
almost daily mesmges through me! This was he to 
whom, with a pioos cenfldenoe, she had predicted 
her speedy and happy return! This was the fiither 
ef the sweat boy who sat prattlingly at my table only 
that morning! Thii^—wretch! monster! flend! this 
is the body it him you flung, <m on in&mous diaige, 
into the dungeons of Newgate! This is (he figure of 
Aim that shall HiaxA nm 

I could bear it no longer, and rushed from the room 
in an agony! After drinking a glam of water, 1 ro- 
covered my aelPpoasemion ii|i^ently to make my ap- 


peamieetethajary mom; where I deposed tosoeh 
(acia—careftiUy eoncaaling only, fiw Mrs. Elliott and 
her son’a sake, the causae which led to the oommia- 
aion of tho (atal act—as satisfied the jury that tho do> 
caaoed had deatroyod himaelf while in a state of men¬ 
tal derangement; and they returned their veidkt ao- 
coidingly. 

After directing the immediate removal of the body- 
to the house where Mr. Elliott had lodged—the scene 
of so many agoniea—of such intense and undeserved 
misery—1 drove ofl*; and though quite unequal to the 
task, hurried through my round of patients, anxious to 
be at leisttra in the evening for the peri^anoa of 
the solemn—the terrible duty—imposed upon me bjr 
poor Elliott—the conveying his letter- to Mr. Hillary, 
and communicating at the same time, with all the 
eneify in my power, the awful results of his cniel, 
his tyrannical, his annataral conduct How I prayed 
that God would give me power to shake that old 
man’s guilty soul! , 

Our dinner wu stat away that day almoat un¬ 
touched. My wife and 1 interchanged hot few and 
melancholy words, our noisy, lively, little guest WM 
not present te disturb, by his innocent sallies, di» 
mournful silence; fof, unable to bear his presence, 1 
bad directed that he should not be brought down 
that day. 1 had written to Mrs. Elliott a brief and 
hasty line, saying—that I had juM teen Mr. EOioU! 
but that it would be impossible (or either of us le cull 
upon her that day! adding that I would certainly call 
upon her the day after—and—Heaven pardon the- 
equivocation!—^biing Mr. Elliott, if pomHe, which I 
feared might be doubtful, as his eyas were under very 
active treatment- 

I have had to encounter in my time many, very 
many trying and terrible scenes; but I never ap¬ 
proached any with so much apprehension and anxiety 
aa the one now cast upon me. Fortifying mysaLT 
with a fow glasses of wine, I put poor Elliott’s letter 
to Mr. Hillary in my poekat-b^, and drove off (br 
—— Square. I, reached the houae about 8 o’clock. 
My servant by my direction, thundered impetuously 
at the door—a startling summons I intended it to be! 
The porter threw open the door almost before my 
servant had removed his hand fhmi the knocker. 

** Is Mr. Hillary ut homef’ I inquired, stepping 
hurriedly from my carriage, with the fearful letter iu 
my hand. ** He is, sir,” said the man, with a flurried 
air—But he—he—does not receive company, sir, 
since my mistrass’s death.” 

** Taka my card to him, air. My name is Dr. —% 
I must see Mr. Hillaiy inatanily.” 

1 waited in the hall for a few moments, and then 
received a masrage, requesting me to walk into the 
back drawingroom. There I saw Mias Gubbley, aa 
the servant told roe—alone, and dress ed in deep 
mourning. What 1 had beard of this woman inspired 
me with the ntrooat contempt and hatred for her. 
What a countenance! Meannesi^ malice, cunning, 
aid sycophancy seemed struggling (or the aaeendam 
in its expression. 

** Porto me, madam—my business,” said I, pe¬ 
remptorily, ** is not with you, but with Mr. Hillary. 
Him I most ate, and imntoiately.” 

** Dr. what is the matter f” she inquired, with. 
mingled anger and anxiafy in her countenance. 

** I have a eommunication, madam, (or Mr. Hillards 
private ear—I mtui tee him; I inoiet upon■eeing him 
immediately.” 

Thia’ia strange conduct, sir—leaUy,” said Miss 
Gubbley, in an impudent manner, but her (eaturea 
becoming every moment paler and paler. ** Hava 
you not already”— 

1 unceremoniously poshed the malignant little pa¬ 
rasite aside, opened the folding doors, and atapped in¬ 
stantly into the areaence of the man 1 at one# de- 
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aHiwd# fu4 wiA ^ ai^pietf^O M nm who M 
b^iiiiv<kltoHr ATcouediwAM I 

Or. 1” jbu6 oac^MiBodt wixh «a athwidied And 
ax^ air^*‘ y«wr doctor! Wh»t'i di# mmor 

ingof^Alihisr I 

I am sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Hillary'"ee 
pecMlly el(«r the wndemuH ffOAnnar in whi^ #ur 
aofMawUMice was |enaiuai«d^buil**«d have a dreed-; 
ful .duty to peeibrm'’-’>^iotijig to the letter 1 held, 
and turning towards him its black seal He sew it- 
He leaned rather startled or alanaed; motioned me. 
mUh a quick, anxioae how, to take a aeat, «pd re- 
aemed hie own* Cxcuae me, Mr. Hillary-^at we 
must he ulaoe,” said L puioUng to Mias Gubbley, who 
had followed me with a suspicious end insolent air,, 
eaolaiming, as she stepped hastily towards Jdr. Hih 
Don’t suffer thh conduct, air! It’s very un-i 
cowee^.-vfry, sir.” 

We must be alone, sir,” I repeated, eainly end 
piytfiytftriiy. ’* or J shall retire at oufio. Yon would 
never oeaee lo sepent Uot sirand Mr. Hillary, «• if 
ha hadeuddei^ disponerad acme strange meening in* 
my .ejm, tmetioi^ the yeitinasieus intruder to the 
door, end she reluctently obeyed. I drew my chair, 
near Mr. HUleiy, wheeaeoted, by this tima, Ihoioughly * 
alermad. 

WfH yon read ihia letter, sir t” said I, handing it 
to him. Ho took it into his hand; looked fimt at the 
direction ; then ,et thy seal, and lastly at me in ai- 
leone. 

“ Do you know that hand-writing, sir ?” <1 inquired- 

He stammered an answer in the negative. 

** Look at it, sir, again. You ought to know it-w 
you .must know i^ well.” He laid down the latter; 
foahled in his wnistcoatrp^et for his glasses; ipUoed 
them wath infinite tsepidation upon his foreheed, and 
again teok the letter into bis hands, which ebook vio- 
lentlly: and his sight was so contused with agitation, 
that I aaw ho could make nothing of it 

«<jyi aeeins-*-4t aDpears ip be—a man’s band, sir.. 
Whoso is it 7 What is id about! Wbat’s the m at t e r 7” 
he aaelainmd» i oak in g at me over hie g l amns with a 
frightened stare. 

^ I bene atteada4,eir« acooronerls inquest thismom- 
iqg.*’.,..^The letter dropped matantly hum Mr. Hil¬ 
lary’s abMmg hand npan the fioor: his lips slowly . 

oiMmi 

««The wyitar of that laUar,4r, waa found deawnad 
OB Saturday last,” I continued slowly, iooking stead¬ 
fastly at him, «yad faeliitt; myself grow paler every 
moment—This day I saw the body'^Miittched upon, 
niihttttar .at an inm Oh, .those awfrd eyaa! That 
haki iiaaStad and mnddy! Those clenohed hands—. 

JUM my soul aa I looked at aU this, and 
tboii^t of ion!” 

Ah lipa moved, be uttered a fem-nninteUiiihle 
sounds, mid his iace, suddenly bedewed with pempiia- 
ti<m,iaawimed ofia«ofithe raesi ghasdy eipraasi^ that,* 
a human nountenanoe looidd eabihit I samainad ai-f 
lent, nor did he speak; but the big dioya aaUed from 
faia forehand and AM upon 4he Moat, In the piee^Iaas 
opposittv towhich w ^ vvaa attracted ty aaaiug 
aome moving figure radeoledin it, I beheld Jtba ^iMv', 
of iM i sa G g hMey ^ who having been no doaht liatea- 
ing at tbe daoik ooold jk> Jongtr eubdue har 4earifrsd, 
duM^ttand stole into the mom on liprtee, and atood 
lemmsirichen biHiiiid my chair. Her^rasenna aaam-r 
ed to reatore Mr. Hillary to consciousness. 

her nmay—gp away-*go—fo”-«he* mnr- 
mwadinndJ led her, uAreeiati^, from the soobmumI, 
lo.ha aaeuoid from her iiiKther imwaioii, belted haihi 
the dooia. 

"Youihad batter read the letter sir.” said Jl, milha 
deapaigH aeamaiag mysaat; his aymi mteaiaaditi-i 

▼eteadmm, 


ozmite, air!” he s tatem a t i d . A Ihv 
pause enaued. »IjP^ uw r h a d hut sattad^—An 
gasped, “ but onoa^or lanirvefrer haiwAev —tfamtt 
death”—i..^ e nd with a hug gnmn he laaaad fcrwmj 
mid fell supunst me. 

She did call, air. She came the day afrnr bar 
ther’s death.” aavl I, shahiDg my hand aatiowfaUf. 

<< Ho, she didn't,” be raptied, suddenly loehiag tt 
me with a stufuded air. 

** Then her visit was emcUy c sn cw dsd from yaa, 
sir. Poor creature, 1 know she called-” 

He rose slowly ^m Urn prostrate poatwa in which 
he had remained for the test few denchai. 

his trembling fista and shook them with impotent an¬ 
ger •* Who—who,” he matteredr>^“ who ^ ha a d ioj 
-nd—d’U ring the bell—I’ll have all the”»»—^ 

** Would you have really received ber,ahmheHb if 
you had have known of hw calling t’ 

His lipe moved, he attempted m vaig to ottergg 
anssrer, and sobbed violenUy, ooeeriag hme math 
hie bands. 

‘^ Come, Jdr. Hillary, I see,” said L ka a aoBMofrafi 
milder manner, ** that the feelings of a Attkr aaagei 
utterly eatinguiebed”—he bgiat imo vehegiftet meqp- 
ing—and I hope that—dtat—you may live te rapaai 
wbat ^u have done; to oedrem the wnaigi yoa hava 
committed! Your poor, penaauted danghtec, Mr- 
Hillasy, is not dead.” He uttered a ihaim eiy thafi 
alarmed me; grasped my hands, and canyiag^tbiiada 
his lips, kined them in a hind of ecstaiy. 

** Tell mw«^y pHainlyp- only aay -that Mary is 
alive” - i.PP 

“ Well, then, sir pour daughter is alive, hot”— 
He fell upon his knees, aad groaned **Oh GoUl 
thank thee! I thank thee! How I thank thee T 
I waited uatU ha had ia some roeaauia vecarued 
from the eestesy of esmiion igto whioheoy vrasdshad 
thrown him, and assisted in laeeaoiug hia ahiitrsaUar 
agd neckAandkerchief, which ueaaaed A> agmiam him 
“ WAo—rtfawa”-^atamiDefaA«*>‘<mba mm <> f omM 
droimad-rtho ooroner’s inquem”— 

^Her poor, bcohtn-haanted haahnnd.air,adha will 
he buried at my expanse in a llay *ar taim” 

I He covered his free eriih bis hands, and qgad bib> 
terly. 

I **Tlfr letter was wiittan by him to imkgiriaBid ha 
j sent it to me only a few hours, it seems, befrea ha 
I destroyed himself, and cMamissiogad am io dHtver it 
to you. li net his blood,air, lying aS-yanrdoor f' 

“ Oh wLofd, havo merey ett mal i wH ■ C htimi i 
forgive me! Lonl forgive a guilty old aiggeb” Aa 
groaged, sinking pgaig upon his knaaa,aBd«wiinateg 
his han ds : ** 1—d m his ennideiari 1 fi w l I hgnwF 
it!” 

" Shall I load te yon,.sir, his last wardsf” add I. 

“ Yea, but—they’ll choke ma J nanlt hear frem-” 
He smA hack exheuated upon the aofr I teekttefra 
letter, mhieh had remained till thcei upon i haAteg. 
einoahe dropped it from his galsted inte|Vite>d wifr 
frlteiing anennis tke iollosiitng>«^ 


" For yoor poor dear daugbtas'a aalia aii; arha m 
now a widow wd a heggaa, nknndon four ^crgalisa- 
sontaieia. ilkuawfrat 1 aai tkai^te a^amanf all 
liur teiai^.. ,1 have-enfiared, andfufid fro Adl panalfr 
of my aig! .And C am, whan yogiMgd irH i ^.teMn g tt 
thadegd. 

" Forgivie jge, fritber of nay halavod ngd mdSirigi 
vsifr! Fkttfive ingns I Jbfgittehyau,in ikm mimm 
nmmtktAom «iyhnart.gdialaaar vronga ygg haan 
dwaa saet 

"Xtet my death knock .bNNlly gt gonr haartSadMKi 
ao that k may open andJakaimfryaafreRin0-<#inM^ 
teg M ag p v< ^MMy,teidwnrnpnfti4igg httfrapH 
IhnewfrsnU! MaavagfrUateulhgt my aamifraa in 
aaaaptedi Adiafrdl af Atiafrhufi aatetegiM.ipdbp 
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^UafUnl aU vriX \m XmXmt obmIIm^I 

t^ahind ib» Ood iocUm iroor baart 4a maicj! Ffi»>i 
ivUt So four inbapfiir, guU^ 

“Rsnay £uim.** 

It ynM a long \vbile beioM lag ewotiaa, akaoit 
bfiodiof my eyc» and choking my attawnfio, parmitiad 
me to conclude this melancholy letter. Mr* HiHafy 
aat all the while aghast 

*The gallows is too good fur me!** he gasped; **oh, 
what a monster! what a wretch have I been! Ay, 1*11 
anxender! J knew Tm guilty! It*s all my doing! I 

otnfiMsall! It was J—it was I put him in fMrimQ**' I 

looked darkly at him as he <attered tbooa last wofdt, 
and ehnok my head in ailenoe. ‘ 

"Ail! I oo o- I see you know it all! Coma, then. 
Take am away! Away with me to Newgale! Any 
whm you like. 1*0 plead guil^!** He attampted 
to liie^ hm sank back again inie his saat. 

" But—iDkere** Afivy/’* be gasped. 

"Alas,'* I lepliad, "aha does Bit yet know that aka 
is a widow! that her child is an orphan! 8ha hat 
, heaelf, poor meek soul, beea lying for maty days at 
the gates of death, and even yet, her Rta is noMc th#» 
dpuhiduli’' 

" Where is she ? Let me know lidl me, or 1 riiall 
dia.' Let saa know where 1 may go and dsop down 
at bar jfea^ and ask her ibrgiveoeas !*' 

" Bba is in a common hospital, a ijung-in-hospital, 
air, wham she, a few daps sgo oaly, gave hirlh to a 
daad ohild, after enduring, for the whole time ef her 
praguancy, the greatest want and misery! She has 
worked her poor ftngeia to the bona, Mr. HiUniy-^sha 
lias slaved like a oomtaon servant 4or her child, her 
husband, nod henalf^and yet she has hardly found 
bread for them !*' 

" Oh! stay, stay, doctor. A common hospital! My 
daughter—a common hcnphal !** rapeatsd Mr. Hillary, 
pressing his hand to his forehead, and staring Vacantly 
at me. 

" Yes, sir, a common hospital!—Where else could 
ahe go 7 God be thanked, sir, for (rnding sttch.reaoarce8, 
■uch pkces of refuge, fijr the poor and forsaken! She 
fled ftiither to cpcape.oim v a t ian , and Oo avoid eating 
the bread scarce siURiarU fnr bir Imnhmid nnd her 
child! I have seen hat ond »v y >g audh oaisary as 
would have softened thahawMifalwQd!—And, good 
God, how mn I to tell hm what has h app e n e d 7 flbw 
IihoddorudlhemsktlMU hardead hnalwMl hassm- 
poaed^ana^-WhWoBif aosaytoher7 TaU me, 
Mr. HiBaif, Rr 1 am contended-^ am in despair! 
How shMI f break m bar Am frightful eventr—Mr. 
Hillary gamwad—^ Yiap, left ma, air,*’ I continued, 
with real Mwmnn," what am 140 do 7 How am I 
to face yom oMohaddangblw in Aw mpmii^! She 
hm bean iin a W o a am n io aaa bar husband 4r amoment 
aince her ilnnnu JBow vsill she hear being toU that 
aheis NUVHg tooaa Mm agoinl 1 AuiU be almost 
guilty ofhmmnndUar.^lliaiiBad.fMway ^tatad. 

" Tell hm Sail hm 'eonoeal the death;** ho gasp* 
od; "and t^ 4ar AnUt^knl alU iergiven, if she’U 
accept my ibigiveneaB, and fbigive me/ TeM her— 
baoma In laU hef^<-4int my whole fivtone is hieis— 

and har^d*a«<*4|nMly .I srtll make my wUl 

afresh. Every half.pmay shaM go to her and her* 
^ild. It shall, io help me God !** 

" Pbor creature!** I eidaimed bittarly, "can money 
heal thy bniken heart r* I paused. " Yoii may lulem, 
Bfr. HiUaiy, and (taceure your unhi^ppy danghter into 
yonrhooso again; but. beUeva mo, her heart will Iia| 
in her hDaband’y gmve !** ^ 

•" Hocitpi^ dpcmr! you are killing mal” he esclaUa>‘ 
cdb ovary feature wiitbing under the soontguigs of^ 
romane. TeH me! only tell me whatcan 1 do fomut, 
This hUHse—tail 1 havi^ is hats fttr the cert afhsviilia, 
8ke may tom me into the stmota. rB liveonhomd, 


aadmter.lhar ahattmUin geld. Boknh, wAemie 
shel whose is she 7 I’M mod At oenmga imianir.** 

He ram, as if intending to nog the belt** 

It(Q, DO, Mr. HiUary, ahe mat ml ha dwimhadf 
She must remain at bar piemnt ahada. nndar tha raaf 
of chanty, whera she li e^ s weas beii^;^! hnmblu and 
gnsefui anwBg her sisters in snfiering y 

^ I—dUl give a th o us an d paunds tn the rharity g 
wiU; rU give a oaupla of thousands .so help me God, 
I wilt And ril give it in the name of « Repentant 
Old Sinner. Oh, I’ll do every thing Aat a gniky 
waeteh can do. But I must see ray daughter! f 
most hear her blessed aonooant lips my thnt she for- 
giveajne. 

** Paiise, sir,** said I solemnly; « yon knew *no( that 
she will live to leave Ae bospilal, or joctiot yotor 
poniteot acknowledgmenls-Hduit she wall not die whin 
I am telling her At horrid**— 

What! has she yet to hear it f’*ho emiiiHwd, 4 oak- 
ing aghast 

I itold 310m so, sir, some limo oga" 

^Qh, yes, yon Ad—you did—hm I fcigm. 

Lord, I feel I’m going mad !*’ He rose feebly from tkn 
safii, and staggered Ar a amment to and fro, but kw 
knees iveftised Aeir suppecb and he mnkdovpn again 
upon his seat whem he aat alarmg at ma viiA a ihll 
glassy eye, while I proceeded— 

" AnoAermelsndMdy doty remains to bo pacfiiimed. 
I Aink, sir. you should see his ramnini.’* 

** I see the body/” Fright fritted oner his fana. " Bn 
you wish me to drop down dead beside it airf I sac 
Ae body! It would burst out aAleeding directly I get 
the room—frr i rouideBed him! Oh, God, frufive 
mo ! Oh, spw me enoh a aighk!*’ 

" Well, sir, since your alarm is ap grant Aat sad 
sight may be apaeed; but there is ornKthiiig you must 

do”--I paused, he looked at me apprebensivaly-^ 

" testify your eepentancev air, by Allowing his poor 
remains to Ae grave.** 

" I—I could not! JLt’a no use frightening me Anm 
dqoloc. J—d left you 1 Aould die—1 abould never 
ratusu home nUve. But if you!U allow it my caniagio 
•hall follow. 1*11 give orders this very night At n 
proper, a splendid funerat each as is frtibri "my ■ my 
—sen^rndaw / He shall be buried m my vault JNa^ 
no, Aat cannot he, for Aen**—ha •hnAlmad<^"I naist 
lie beside him! But—I caniMt gp to Ad fannral! 
Ismi, LmA how the crowd would atase. at me'! how 
Aey would boot me! They would tear me wnt of the 
/scmch. No”—ha tiomhled^* spare bm Aat else! 
kind, air, lywre me attending Aa funaral! TU mania 
at home in ray own room m Aa dark all that day upon 
my knees, hat I cannot Bay, I iwiU not fhUoiw him to 
Aa grave. The mUiog of Ae bell’*—Jus voiceidiad 
away—would kill me.” 

" There is yet another Aifig,air. HisJittle hey'*— 
my voioe frltered—^ is liv^ at my hense; ipathaps 
yon would reftise m eee hint far ha is very like faiw 
waetched AAer.” 

"Oh, bring hint:! being him to me!” he ■mmsmmad. 

How I will wewbip him! what I will do far hiob! 
But how his murder^ frAer will alwapa laak ontitf 
hisayat at .me! Ob, myifSed! whiAer ahiH { go, 
what mast I do to oicepeJ Oh, Aatl had dsadfanfr 
been buried wiA my peer wife, Aa eAor day, bafran 
I had heaidaf aU Aisr* 

Ton nmidd hana hnama—^ wonld hstae heanl 
efit kwwftker, air.” 

"AhI Ant*s<tt! i knawit- 4 kmwwwhat ymmawi, 
and I leal i A true. Yea,IabaU hedkmfMd Ar mhat 
I’ve dbna. fruch a vireaeb—how aan I ■ a ^wo t Ae- 
ginanamf Oh, will yeiivaad«pfi|fie<Wiih2met Jim 
rU prai^ myaalf-eio.” 

" Pray, sir; and may your prayaif be heard! dmfr 
aha pnqr Ant I may ha nhia la 'tall mAly myawBi 
mamafo A gmu danghinp limt iha Mmr frMymm 
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Mit* hK into A« gr«T«? And iMlf, nr/* I addni, i 
ririnf, tad addrcniiig him with mil emphmni and 
■oleranity I could, ** 1 cfamigm you, in the name of God, 
ta make ae attempt to aee your daughter, or aend to 
her till you aee or hear from me again.** 

Ha piromiaed to obey my injonctiona, imploring me 
to call upon her the next day, and graaping my hand 
between hia own with a coovolaive energy, ao that 1 
eonld not extricate it but with aome little force. Aa 1 
had neTor once oflered a ayllable of aympathy through¬ 
out our interview, ao I quitted hia preaence coldly and 
atemly, while he threw himaelf down at full length 
upon t^ aefii, and I heard without any emotion hia 
h^-choked exclamatioo, **iiord, Lord, what ia to be- 
eome of me !'* 

On raechuig the hack drawing-room. T encountered 
Ifka Gubbley, walking to and fro, exceaaiTely pale 
and agitated. I had uncoiled that Tittle Tipei*—1 had 
plueked it (rom the heart into which it bad crept— 
and ao for I felt that I had not foiled in that nights 
errand! I foraaaw her dianaiaml; and it took ^ace 
within a day or two of that on which 1 had viaited 
Mr. Hillary. 

The next day, about noon, I called at the lodginga 
where Ellioti’a remaina were lyii^g, in order that I 
might make a fow aimpio arrangementa for a apeedy 
funeral. 

**Oli—bere’a Dr. —r* exclaimed the woman of 
the houae, to a gentleman draaaed in black, who, with 
two othera in aimilar habilimenta, waa juat quitting. 

** Theae here gentlemen, air, are come about the fune¬ 
ral, air, of poor, dear Mr. JUliott.'* 

I begged them to return into the houae. " I pie-4 
aome, air,'* aaid I, ** you have been aent here by Mr. 
Hillary'aoiderarh 

** A—Mr. Hilfory did me the honour, air, to reqneat 
me to cpll, air,** replied the polite man of death, with 
a low bow ;• " and am favoured with the exprea ai on 
of hia wiahea, air, to apare no expenae in ahowing hia 
reapect for the deceaaed. So my men have juat mea- 
aui^ the bddy, air; the abelUwill be hem to night, 
air, the leaden oofl^ the day after, and two outer 
eonma ' ■ 

*«Slop^air—Mr. Hillary ia premature. He hato quite 
mialaken my wiahea, air. / act aa the executor of Mr. 
ElUolt, and Mr. Hillary baa no concern whatever with 
the burial of theae remaina." 

Ho bowed vrith an air of mingled aatoniabmont and 
mortUication. 

**]t ia my wiah and intention, air." aaki I," that Ihia 
unfortunate gentleman be buried in the aimpleat and 
moat private manner poaaible"- 

* Oh, air! hut Mr. Hillary*B ordera to me vrere— 
pardon me, aii^—ao very liberal, to do the thing in a 
gentleman-like way"— 

** I tell you again, air, that Mn Hillary haa nothing 
whatever to do with the matter, nor shall I admit of 
hia interference. If you chooee toobey my orders, you 
will procure a plain deal ooflio,a hearse arid pair, and 
one mourning coach, and provided grave in ■ - ■ 
churdiyard—^nay, open Mr. Hillaiy*B vault, and bury 
foero, if he will permit" 

" 1 really, think, sir, you'd better employ a j^raon 
in the small way," aaid he, casting a grim look at hia 
two attendants; “ Pm not aceuafomed*'- 

**Yon may retire thel^ sir, at once," aaid I; wad 
vrith a lofty bow the great undertaker withdrew. No j 
despised, persecuted, and fonaken had poor Elliott 
been in hia life; there should be, 1 reaolv^, no aplen- 
dkl mockery--iK> foahionable foolery about his buriaL 
1 chose for him not the vault of Mr. Hillaiy, but a 

grave in the humble churchyard of-, where 

the poor suicide might slumber in "penitential loneli¬ 
ness!" 

He waa buried aa I wished—no one attending the 
funeral but myself, the proprietor of foe bouse in which 


he had lived at the period of his deafo, and one ofbfo 
early and humble aequaintancea, who had been prw- 
aant at his marriage. I had wished to carry vrith ua^ 
as chief meuraer, little Elliott—by way of ftilfiniiig.as 
for as poaaihle, the touching injunctions left by hia 
fother—but my wife diasoaded roe ftoin it 

" Well, poor Blliott,** aaid I, aa I took my last look 
into hia grave— 

" * After life's fitful fever he deeps vroQ !* 

Heaven fi>rgive the rash act which brought hia days 
to an untimely cloaej^ and him whose croelty and 
wicke^eas occasioned it !" 

I sbidl not bring the reader again into the guilty 
and gloomy preaence of Mr. Hillary. Hid*1iard heart 
waa indeed broken by the blow that poor Elliott bad 
ao reckleaaly struck, ^ whose mournful prophecy 
waa in this reapect fulfilled. Providence decncd that 
the declining days of the inexorable and nnaatural 
parent ahould be cfonded with a wretcbedneaa that 
admitted of neither intermiaaion nor alleviation, equal¬ 
ly deatitute aa he waa of oooaolation fiom the past, and 
hope from the future! 

And his daughter! Oh, disturb not the veil font haa 
foUen over the brokea-heaned! 

Never again did the high and noble spirit of Mhry 
Elliott lift itself up; for her heart lay buried in her 
young husband's grave—the grave dug for him by the 
eager and cruel hands of her ftther. In vain did those 
hands lavishly scatter about her all the splendors and 
luxuries of unbounded wealth; they could never di¬ 
vert her cold undaxiled eye from the mournful image 
of him whose death had purchased them; and what 
could she see ever beside her, in her too late repen¬ 
tant fother, but his murderer! 


% s=a=a=s 
NAPPING IT. 



V 


Pledihnt aportibr the lads, hut not so ufreau- 
ble for the old no. It may teacb bim, hovrever, 
to be more waicbfal berea^. 


Tupn.—A notorious pickpocket, sentenced to 
transportation for life, in England, on hearing his sen¬ 
tence, seised upon one of the immensely large pewter 
ink stands which stood on the side of the dock or 
priaoner's bar, an<f which contained at least a quart of 
black Japan, and, with a demoniac rage, hurled it 
acroaa the Court at the head of the Judge, covering, in 
its scattered progresa, with ita contents, the couamL 
audilorB, ifA oflicera of the Court . 
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TIm hone hae been deaervedly a great favourite becoming breadth and prominenoe; ahoulden not 
with man, in all oooncriee, and in every age. Beauti- too heavy; the blade bonea declining, and firmly aet in 
tnl in hie appearance, grand and lofty in hia bearing, the wiihera, which theoiaelvea are elevated and thin; 

graceful in hie carriage, be commanda our admira* back abort and atraight; tail aet on high ; riba deep; 
tioD. But when, added to theae, we aee hia noble and belly capacioua; haunch bonea well concealed : quar- 
|raiieroa|i nature, how, with all hia mighty powera, and tera long, and beautifully iiimed; thigha unuaually full, 
toe native ardour and boldneaaof hia character, he and exceedingly rouarular; hock remarkably tenpiaoue, 
yielda himaelf to our will, and, aa required, miniatera to round in front, and flat on the aidea; ahank thin and 
oarpnde,oraddatoonrpleaaoraa,oraidaiDoorlabourB, brood;fore legaappropriately placed,and proportiofied 
our admiratioo riaea into an eateem, that compele ua to to theae behind ; arma maacuUr; kneee lean; fetlocke 
place him atthe head oftbe quadruped race. Whether prominent; peeieme of fine aise, but rather long; boofii 
viewed ee bearing oe into battle, in the cluwe, or on the tough, heele broad, aele thick and concave, 
tuf, or aa hemeaaM to the ehailot, the car. or the plough. The Mouafaia Barb claima to he conaidered next in 
we aee him ever the aame true and faithful servant, oonaequence, afier the Arab. Indeed be poaseaaet 
denoting bia energiee with a fitneaa appropriate to the qualitiea but little inferior,^ end, aa bit ori^ la the 
dmhanila of the occaaioo «viih a aMil unabating, and a aame, and all hia main characteriatica very etmUer, be 
fidelity untiring, even unto death. It Unot aorprieiog. may be viewed aa bebnging to a variety of the aame 
then, that be bee been regarded with great interest and race. He is eomething ampler in ateiore, but ae aym- 
deepsolicitade by the people of every country, from the metrically formed, anaoarriea greater depth of frame, 
moat remote agee. But the Arabians in particular ap- He perhaps is not endowed with an equal degree of 
pear to have entertained a very high sense of hia mcrita muscular energy; yet hia stride is greater, end he Is 
ut an early period, when they formed studs of the wild equally, if not more enduring and vigorous. Hie die* 
horeesiabaoitiog their deeerta, (descendants, qa we are position, too, ia equally happy ; but bis temper is much 
inlbniied bw history, of the fam^ Peraian racoi so high- leas ardent and apirited, and consequently hie aaov^ 
ly eeteemed by the encienta.) and introduced a system menta are more dull and aingglish, until he » roueedf 
or bleeding, which, having especial regard ton preeer- and animated, when they discover all the fire tud 
vution of the purity of iheir blood, and the improvement energy characterixing bis race, 
of their qualitiea, end being puraoed, through a auoeee- The l^irk&k Wat (deecei^ed chiefly from the Arab, 
■no of egee, with the etrietcat reference to the attain- croaaed by the Persian, and certain other bipode) ie in- 
ment of theae otgecife elone^ has at length resulted in ferlor only to the Arab and Barb. His necl4 body, and 
producing a race superior to that of any other nation. limbs, are much longer,—the body being leaa compactly 
The mmtmimm Arab stands acknowledged the first of farmed, end the limbs exhibiting leas tendon end muacle. 
his epeciee. He has never been permitted to form alii- He ia, however, extremely well-winded, and cepuhie of 
UDees with anv race leaaiioble then hieown; (for ao ha endoring gieac fatigue. 

iedeiioroinalaa by the Arabiens;) andaeit has ever The modem or turf bone derives his origin from theie 
been the cnetom to have atteetatioM of all he has been three atnclw, so commingled by breeding aa to give him 
allowed to form, made by creditable witneeaes, who the qualitiea of each in nearly equal proportione. From 
awore to, and aealed them, generally before some public the Arab he obiaine speed; stride and stoutneee from the 
penon; and ae they have been preserved with great Barb; and length and height from the Turk. He ia die- 
caie, and handed down from generation to generation, tioguiahed from the common hone by snperior fineneaa 
his genealogy may be traced with perfect eerteinty for of akin and hair, more perfect symmetra, and greater 
oenturies back. There can be no doubt, from the teeti- regulariiy of proportion in hia general coofbroMtiao, 
mooy of history, that hie ia the pure end encient nee end by the spirit and animaiion of hia temperament, 
here described, end that taken altogether, he forms the and the high-Umed pride oi his character. He ie moch 
model of the horse in his moat pertwt state. His hair more fleet, and has better wind, ia capable of grrater 
or coat ia fine and ailkea, and his proportiona juat lund endurance, end poraeMes Hbility to carry higher 
beautiful; be is vigorous in his consutution, bold end weights; all which ariae from his anouldera being more 
intrepid in cbaracrer; mild, generoua, end a^tionate obliquely placed, and better knit to his withers ; bis 
in diapoaition; and in his temper and habits, aocial. greater depth of girth, and the superior length, and 
Though low in stature, (seldom raachiog fifteen haoda more oval turn of his quartera; the cloeeneae of texture 
in height,) he haeeufikient strength of hnme. and great of his fibres; the pliability, aubetanoe. end firmnem of 
power of ronscle in his limbs. His heed is meagre, and his tendons, and musoular appendages; and the eolidiqf 
of medium length; the forehead flat and brMd; ears of his bones. 

small, narrow, erect, and set well apaiti muxsle small. The English were the first to discover the mode of 
Doairib wide, and hie eyes extremely prominent, and producing him, as they have been foreeioat to reap the 
▼erelively; hie neek is proportionebly long, and pro- advantages th^ discovery has yielded. They app^to 
pony elected, divested of all auperfiuous fleeh, and, l|ave had a strong predilectioo for the sports of the turf 
naing on a level with his witheie, onrves slightly as it idmoet froi|i theeoromeoceraeot of their history as adie- 
!•» bM i to Ibnp^ l.f|,; to frwto "f Mps* Wfcleb, MWftbMUif iwi 
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spreading with their increase, became at length the 
ruling paBsiooB of the nation. Their earliosi rBooarchs 
and chief nobility patronized and encouraged them by 
forming fituds, (those established by the former were 
called “ roval studs,” and are continued lothe preeent 
day,) and beginning to breed with spirit and effoct, by 
first crossing their own native breeds with eack olhe^ 
and then with others imported from different parts q£ 
Europe, (ofwhich those Irons Spainalione produced any 
very perceptible advanteges.) and finally, by making 
the experiment of iho admjxiure above mentioiied 
whose results have proved so highly beoofioial lo man-* 
kind, in laying the foundation of lbe noblest and most 
useful animal ever appropriated p) ihe^ iMe. Here 
and thus was established the 6a«« of the ^ikorough-breif 
of the present times j and no horse is entitled to be rank- 
TO with this class Vikose geniealogy caiutot be traced 
through all his crooiM, with tke least alley, to this pure 
and ancient source. 


The rei^ of Charles II. was probably more tinttin . 
pushed than those otall his predecessors, for the extent 
to which the diversions of the turf were carried and the 
exerUoM made to establish and perpetuate them as a 
national amdsement. Thai sovereign himself tent his 
master ot horse abroad, to selaol and purchase • the 
very finest stalUons sod mares’' he could find. He 
succeeded in ohuiining several, which were introduetd 
Hito the royal stud. The females then and thus procured 
wem styled more*,” which name they still bear 

e^ IB all ancient pedigrees, Hisaobility, too, vied with 
others, m endeavours to promote tke favourite amsse- 
mem of iheu gay matter, and accordingly spared 
itoiiher trouble nor expeosa in their exertions to obtain 
mtp ^rfeci Arabians, ^arbo, sad Turks; numbeis 
• which they also succeeded in introducing 

into the kingdom. From thsee is derived undoubtedly 
the largest and richest portkm of tke blood flowing in 
the veins of the preseat E^lisk or American race hones. 


LONDOJf farticulars-,promotion. 



M. itooBgh th» world «■ n,onJ, mmi, 
By shrewd obsarveiv 'twill be noted 
How seldom merit maem a mead. 

How rmalF tolant ie promotad. 


Oanhis, fh# brightael, ne'er could acraen 
Imewnar frem hard Fortune’s bastings 
Huw nany fiowei* mnst blush unseen, 

Their ewaetnen oo the desert wasting! 

Tet there are some upon the town 
BOW in pvblic favour revel. 

Who broke the chains which held them dewa, 
And proudly gain'd their proper level 

Worthieeon Want’s eold bosoaumrat, 

Wm, tboHh the etorma of Fate might Muster, 
Upen a weodering world have bunt, 

Like Phoebns in meridian lustre. 

“ ^7* yoxk^re rigg’d in famous style; 

Tve offen wonder’d where they stow’d 70^ 
Where are your Dnstman'e toga and tilf t 
Tm blasi'd, my tuligw if I know’d ye. 


» VotsQttofbnsineaiureyua at? 

You comas it strong aaough. my mmicu 
Tee, seme folka cute it pieeietm foi, 
Wi^ quizzing glam and lily ceator!* 

“ Now, Bob, my hearty, vlah me joy; 

I vorks no longer like a nigger : 

I've cut the dusting line, my hoy, 

Apd on the stage I speris my figure. 

** In pantemime I’ve nude a hit* , 
And SB tke managers apprise me; 

New, Ten 1 takes my benefit, 

I hopes you’ll come and patronite me. 

" Bot wulgar company I bar, 

All heavy vet and max diacardiag : 

For, now I’m deem'd by nobs a stgr. 
And quite the life of Comment G^gn. 

Of prime red portr or sheryy nice, 

I’ll etmid a pint frUhont o» joking «- 
But, Boh, de take m fiieod’e udviee, 

Aud leuve ofiTlhatf ere imeqr 




»!? 



wm it, wlMa4a4'f eaih wm aliort, 
iriMdi aad grog bad ruin wroaght, 
iitalooiia at htlf-prloa boagbc 

wMitaa^ratad Um, 
riakiag wblakey, nun, or tin, 
urtbimcMhtogo and rinW 


Who waa it got tbe dotbas of me, 
Aai fbtbei^font, to raiaeaapree, 


Mjanala. 


My ancle. 

And wbn an Mm waa gene and apent, 
VnraiM tbe nted, tbe ktUtm aent, 

Tebla, vboon tbomnencylent?-' 

My ancle. 


Ab! often weald my fbther any. 

Ne'er throw tbe leaat thing, bey* b^by. 

Bat pledge it only where 'twill pay— 

Tetriieie: 

And when dad died, and wan laid low, 

And my poor heart waa full of wo. 

To whom fbr comfort did I got— 

NrsMif^ 

Who was it, reader, think ye, who 
Pinched, andcaff’d, and kick’d me, too, 

U apila of all that IeouM dot— 

Mynnala. 

And when I want (hit chop waa crammed,) 

To idedge my loae—in eorner erammM— 

Who waa it anid, C might bad—- d? 

Nyiftcu. 



A ti|^t boo^ of a juat oAm a hot bcoaUuaii The ROTec dfftiBiod of ft pnftaduMiit 

no honihle. Whftt’b the inn boot conpoied with a light morocco bMl Sk • iftOi woUt luBdef ft hM Mb*-* 
Don*! meatiQa it! ' 


I 
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TIMOR TIMPKINS: 

OR. THE ERRORS OF EDUCATION. 
BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


It has been nid that modesty is a candle to merit 
It may have been so in the single instance which eli¬ 
cited the remark; or it may have been generally true 
when this vast continent was no more than a plav‘ 
ground for the young mastodon, and comfortable lodg¬ 
ings for the sires and matrons of the mammoth race. 
There is no rule without an eiception. and before 
DeucaUoo re-peopled the world by throwing rocks 
over his shoulder, the retiring quality may have been 
quasi lucus a non lucendo, or rather may have been a 
great light without intending to shine, like a dull man 
who unconsciously utters a good thing. But in the 
nineteenth century, as in several centuries antecedent 
to this age of bronze, the axiom does noHiokL If mo¬ 
desty is a candle in these modem tiroes—and we must 
say that it has more resemblance to an extinguisher— 
it is either very much in want of snuffing, or else the 
wick has not l^n set on foe. If a light at all. it is a 
light under a bushel—a rushlight in a state of retira- 
cy*’—comforting those who sit within the circumfe¬ 
rence of the four-peck measure, but casting no ray be¬ 
yond. Not that we mean to infer that modesty in man 
is not a virtue, our ethical researches not being deep 
enough to enable us to pronounce upon the question; | 
although its rarity is prma facie evidence in the aA 
finnative. We merely intend to state our impression 
that the popular belief that it is a shining light is an 
error in physical science, as it is not com¬ 
bustible, phosphorescent, nor calculated to shine with 
borrowed splendour. On the contrary, it may be 
classed as an absorbent, swallowing up beams, which 
otherwise might illuminate; perhaps making the poe* 
sessor very warm, but certainly very dark. 

If, therefore, modesty be a virtue, it is. in a worldly 
point of view, one of no positive value to its proprie¬ 
tor ; although, as it lessens competition, it is negatively 
valuable to his ootemporaries; and under these cir¬ 
cumstances. it need cause no surprise that i: is not a 
foahiouable virtue. Since the days of the mastodon, 
or perhaps before—on which, however, we shall not 
commit ourselves by pronouncing positively, as we do 
not remember being there to see—the greet rule of 
conduct has been to **help jroursclC*’ to ** push along, 
keep moving,” and, in later phrase, to ** go ahead 
the world having more pressing matters to attend to 
than hunting out modest merit, even if the clue were 
obvious, and too many individual interests to sustain, 
to think of carrying any burthen but its own. 

Nice distinctions are drawn between bashlulnem 
and modesty. The one is false shame, springing in 
many instances from excemive vanity, generated by 
want of obntact with the world. The patient, suffer¬ 
ing under this painful disorder, believes that when he 
(or she) appears, all eyes are attracted, all attention is 
riveted, and thus, between a great desire to be seen to 
the beA advantage, and the consequent impossibility 
of forgetting self for a single instant, the voice sticks 
in the throat, every motion is trammelled, and muu- 
vaise konte tumbles over its own toes. By petsere- 
rance. however, it may conquer itself, and. as extremes 
are said to approach, it then is very apt to become 
impudence. If not, it retreats, and is metamorphosed 
into bearishness and misanthropy. Modesty, however, 
in the view now taken of it, is simply unobtrusiveness 
—a disposition rather to retire than to advance, and to 
underrate, rather than to estimate too highlyi one’s 
own importance and abilities. 

Thy two qualities, however, are so nearly alike in 
hppsaiaiioe apd in efleoc, that they are frequently mif. 


taken for each other, and in nine cases out of ten, their 
names are used as sjmonymous. Modest creatures snd 
bashful creatures, therefore, that they may not be con¬ 
founded, should sport a label; or mi^esty, being of a 
higher grade of merit, should wear a cktvnm, leaving 
the Duretetes and the Young Marlows in the aDd»> 
tinguished attire of the ranks. 

Whether Timor Timpkins is entitled to the eftesroa 
or not, is left to the public to decide. 

Timor is a little man. He might have been biggv 
—^for the stretching impulse was strong within his 
bones and ligaments; but the thought struck him one 
day, that it looked brazen to be tall, and above the 
heads of the multitude. IE regarded it as a sign of 
an encroaching disposition, and of a desire to occupy 
more room than is becoming, to be broad in the 
shoulders, and extensive in the corporation. He would 
not, perhaps, have objected, could he have expanded 
when nubcxly was by to look on, and could he have 
felt assured that none would remark it after it was 
done. In fact, could he have come into exiatenoe foil 
grown—for he was conscious of the advantages of 
length, breadth, and thickness, in the world's eye, and 
there is nothing so annoying to men of Timor’s temper 
as to be seen in any one wise, when they were 
known in another wise; on which aceounf. they halt 
to go out in a new coat, or with their whiskeis rod- 
denly shaved off-^coiild it have been thus, it would 
have been a subject of intense self-grmtolation. But 
as to shooting upwards in the face of day^in the view 
of his relatives and fHends, who would be aaie la 
laugh at a movement so ambitious, aiui who amke it a 
point to snub one's genius and enterprise—^Tmiar 
Timpkins could not think of it; nor could he muster 
courage to stmrt one shoulder sopse six or eight mdet 
from the other, or to ask the front of his person la 
march further in advance of his back-bone. Soch a 
I course of procedure, he thought, would not be caamsf 
il faut in an individual so bumble, and he, Ihetefbre, 
i literally and truly stopped dwrt in his thirteenih year 
or thereabouts. It is supposed—though it will not be 
certain until the Timpkins autobiography, which is lo 
4>e posthumous, is published—that his soliloquy on 
self-suppression, and self-compression, was as foUowa: 
f ** It's sassy to be big. It's well enough for people 
what's got a right to be sassy, to be rale Goliatfas ^ 
Daniel Lamberts, and such like comfortable men; 
them that's rich, and pooty, and smart; but l a'n't got 
no right, and I'm ashamed. Twould be hhuperenoe 
in roe to be wasting so much room, and looking as if 1 
was some, when I ain't none, and hardly thi^ For 
I me to do it, would be flying in the fiice of the oom- 
I munity, and going about on fiilse pretences to take 
people in. All 1 want, and all I have a tight to, is la 
be big enough to carry my soul about, witb^t puffing 
and blowing like old bellowses, as well as to able 
to log roy witteling 'apparatus inside, wot keeps me 
agoing; and tall enough so's not to be drownded in the 
gutters when il rains. Every man should be so big 
that he can wash liis own face, and get into bed 
without a chair; but unless he's a pooty peart sort of 
chap, there's no use in his being bigger, to make be¬ 
lieve he's more nor what he is.” 

These conclusions, if they were made, which, how¬ 
ever, we do aot aver, were so logical, and withal eo 
modest, that, as was said before, Timor stopped short; 
and was the more diffident in copsequence. Il is, we 
believe, not often that small men are troubled in tills 
wo/f thfir haying Ipii balk animate, amt 
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being, therefore, the more exuberant; but when they 
are thua troubled, your tall sheep cannot pretend to 
compete with them; and beside, the longitudinals do 
not find it so easy to be the pure, unadulterated baa¬ 
lamb ; because they are by nature conspicuous, and 
perforce acquire a ^are of confidence ; but the petit 
merino bos such capabilities for skulking, that nourish¬ 
ing his disease by so doing, and by cherishing the idea 
that his proportions are a serious disadvantage, be, at 
last, arrives at the belief that he has no right to be 
here at all, and is much inclined to apologise for the 
intrusion. 

This, at all events, was the condition of Timor 
Timpkins, as he cowered into a comer one night, as 
if he feared the stars might think him impertinent, 
should he presume ad siderat toUere vuUus. as we used 
to say at Thwackum’s, which being rendered, signi¬ 
fies to hold up your head and look at the luminaries 
like a man. 

Timor heaved a sigh, and drew his sleeve, with a 
back-handed sweep, across th,p lower half of his coun¬ 
tenance, the sign with many men, of inward perturba¬ 
tion, and of a design to make a speech. Untutored 
oratory always preludes in this way, hitching up the 
trowsers with the other hand if the theme be pathetic; 
and scratching the head, if argumentative. Timor did 
both, as his dissertation was duplex. 

•* It*8 all owing to a saving disposition, and the er¬ 
rors of eddication, that I can’t get along. In the first 
place, they saved the expense of a cradle hy keeping 
me in a candle box when I was a baby; so I couldn’t 
get a fair start in the stretching line. Then they 
didn't give me more wittles than jist enough to keep 
me a one sine, ’cause they said growing boys was al- 
vsays wanting pieces sewed to the end of their trow- 
sera, or else such thunderin’ long stockings to cover 
’em decently a Sunday—time enough to grow when 
daddy's made a fortin, and we can afiurd it, said they. 
And agin, they sceared me out of growing, by blowing 
out, and saying they didn’t know what was the good 
of children before they was big enough to be a credit 
to their parents, and get their living in a lawful, honest 
way, by selling matches, and hooking cofilee and so- 
‘ gar ^wn on the wharf; 'cause there was a law agin 
boiling 'em down for soap fiit, and they hollered if 
yoa tied ’em round your feet in bed of cold winter 
nights to keep your toes warm—ao as it would be a 
good while befoe I'd be a credit to the Timpkinses, 
the old folks walked ofiTone night, and left me behind, 
making a horphint of me. The man wot took me, 
wasn't slow, sind begun the errors of eddication right 
away. * If there is any thing I hates, I hates sass, liP 
tie Timpkins,' oaya he to me; says he, * alwaye be mo¬ 
dest; keep your fingers out of the dish, and wait till 
you’re ask^; that’s manners, and worry genteel.” 

MThis man and his wife lambasted me full of the 
enon of eddicatkm. * Little people should be seen 
and not heard,’ says she, boxing me a one side, when 
I asked for my dinner. 'Humility is graceful and be¬ 
coming to young folks,' says he, giving me a box a 
t'other side, when I told him I was sick, and had sich 
a pain I could’nt^tand up. He kicked me down stairs 
aeveral times, to make me remember that modesty was 
the beat way of getting up in the world, and that 
humble people always went fastest 

**My riglar eddication, which was half a quarter at 
night schMl, was wrong, too. The boss said that mo¬ 
desty was ornamental and pooty, both for boys and 
men; that people shouldn’t poke themselves forreds, 
but wait till somebody else poked ’em forreds—which 
meant I s’pose, that the best way of going forreds is 
to go backerds; and I was spooney enough to believe 
it; as if that was poo^ and ornamental which makes 
me ragged—and as if the best way of getting up in 
the garret is to go down in the cellar!—the 
hoys came for to go to himpose on me, and I squared 


oflC according to nator’, which always says don’t stand ' 
no nonsense, to go it for my rights, why then I was 
wopped like Boston for being fractious and billygrunL 
‘Modest people,' says the boss, ‘never fights; it’s 
naughty. When the boys makes you spotty on the 
back, inform on 'em, which is manly; for if yeu take 
the law into your own hands, you’ll be made spotty 
twyst, and now I’ll print it on your memory;' and he 
cracked it into me with a cowskin, by way of a broad 
hint, which made me a good deal spottier than I was, 
and streakier, too. So, what with the folks at home, 
and the folks at school, I was sich a modest little 
man as you never did see. Every body told me never 
to be sassy, and think any thing more than small beej^ 
of myself; and, above all. never to thrust myself be¬ 
fore other people. 1 haven't, and the fruits of thinking 
myself very small beer looks a good deal like very 
small potatoes. I’m pretty ranch where I was when 
1 begun, only a little behind. Every body wanted to 
go ahead, ard I took ofiT my bat to let 'em pass; but as 
every body’s a great many people, 1 ’spose it will be 
a go^ while before they’re all gone The more 
I bow and get out of the way, and the civiller and 
more modester I am, the less notice foey takes of me. 

“’Taint right; there's something wrong about my 
fotching up, and my eddication. The sassy folks gets 
all the sitivations. The world’s a step-lather, and if 
you want to toddle up, you must shove ’em aside, and 
go before somebody, or you’ll never have a chance.— 
Every minute there’s new people wanting to climb up.” 

“ Why, little ’un,” said a le&ferish looking indivi¬ 
dual, rather fiushed with the Tuscan grape, or Old 
JRye, who wore his hat cocked knowingly over his 
right eye, and cultivated corkscrew curls; “why 
k^y-wooi-hong; go ahead—that’s the sassy shine!” 

“ 1 wish 1 could; but that’s jist the shine I ain't the 
genus to cut. I’m rather afeard of strangers, they 
make me feel so queer. But after you is mannera— 
I'm modest” 

“ Well, you do look forlorn enough to be the little 
piece they leave for manners, that are a (act; but 3 roa 
■|uat buckle on your skeates and strike out or the 
Parleys will take yeu to see how modest they are at 
the comer of Seocud and Blaiket They dra’t like 
any body to oversee 'etn. Second and M^ket is the 
place for dancing and manners, and all sorts of legal 
attainments. Come, 111 give you a leoMm.” 

So saying, he began the clamic dance entitled the 
double shufi^. fiicing the astonished Timor Timpkins, 
and singing, ” rang, tang, tiddle, diddle, rang, tang 
tay.” 

“But where did you come firomf We don't raise 
such people here; o^y sometimes for exportation-'* 

“I come from up countiy last. They wouldn't have 
me there either: and besides, I wanted to see some 
acquaintances.” 

“Got acquaintances, have you?—Astonishing!— 
Rang, tang, tiddle, diddle, rang, tang, tay.” 

“Yes; my mother and sisters. 1 ain't very well ao- 
quainted with ’em, for it’s a long time since they ran 
away and left me; but they’ve come bacL—Oh, quit 
dancing! It always makes modest people feel flat to 
see other people cutting didoes, and making (bole of 
themselves. It's not according to my notions of deck- 
o-rom.” 

“Deck-o-mm! and not acquainted with your mother 
and sisters! I shouldn’t wonder if you had a skin 
full o' mm. That’s what makes you squint” 

“It isn't—I’m bashful, and I squint because 1 don’t 
Uke to look strait at people. I only took a little drop, 
so I mightn't feel like a cake, and ran ofiT as soon as 
I seed my 'quaintances—bolting is a way I've got A 
little drop makes me feel sniptioas; and not half so 
skeery as I am most of the time.” 

“ \^t are you skeery for! Taint no use—1 ain't 

skeery. Digitized by -OO^lc 
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"Yoq WBfli’t eddicatod like me. Tliey did’nl lam. 
kMfle yoa le emke you thy and elegant; and always 
lelhiBk kew it leoks, and what people will think of 
you, beftee you do a thing. They didn’t make von 
imiaUe.’* ^ 

"BIm you, no! It’s fer gab to he amiable. Boys 
4iould be kno<A down and drag out—rale brasa*' 

“ 1 wish I waa a knocker, or a bram candlestick, or 
else a gal.” 

^'‘Now, I’m tired of yon. You’re pretty nigh as soft 
aa rnuah. Be off, or the Charieys will have yon. How 


would you like to make a speech lo bis Boamr, 
fore a hundred people, meat of ’em entice— 
that knows what speechifying is, and have kmid uQ 
the aldermen, the ginywine lights of the age, talk 
loafers so tender and touching t Think of tb^" 

** Sir,” said Timpkins, turning pale in the chedi^ 
blue in the lips, and bowing low, “I axes 
I wbhee you a worry good morning. Fd soeaer ge 
alone into a tea party, beibie the geB^emen had come, 
and when the ladies were all settling prim at Foiha 
end ef the room.” 



Mute win charm a savige breast,” 
We learn flora an old adage— 

But modem wisdom saiflt *twill make 
A gentle spirit savage: 

Fbr some have crotchets in their head, 
And, like them, not on paper. 

And some have acrapers*at their door, 
Whereon they keep a scraper. 

How, DoeCor David Dose’emwel], 
Death’s very able proctor, 

Did live by making physic—and 
The physic made the Doctor. 

He hated music, day or night— 

He ncken’d with its din ; 

Its jingling bottles brought to mind 
Tbe cursed viclin — 

Whose horrid scraping, Kke aa e- 
Metic, he daily grew sick: 

At night the cats would caterwaul, 
And wake him with their meuytick. 

He had xk> organ in his head 
For music ef the spheres— 

And when the barrel organ came. 

He wish’d ke had no earn. » 


In Lendon, where, I dioald but stidL 
Dosem, the Doctor, taF-ed, 

He did not hear a single tnnji 
But unto him waa lurud. 

One night, as some disooedtm wighSi 
Did ’neath bb window play. 

Upon their beads he thieW a crown— 
Twas crack’d, and so wera they. 

^Thank goodneair then tha DoeftvmdA 
*’ I've got them off nm hand: 

They are dbbanded”— kad gOBu 
To get a pexfect band. 

Fer if they thought so poor a card 
As flute and flddlt lump it. 

The wisest thing’s to follow suit. 

And with the drum to tnoigKt 

Up started then the Doctor, as 
" Slow time” the fiddler mid— 

He seised a stick, and said “ I’ll heat 
Quick time upon your head!” 

He hastily pot on his clothes, 

Amidw the noise dbtrearing— 

And having dress’d himself, be ssid, 

** m give them aU a drasriog 
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onned tronpeicr, 

Hig titad rU qaick^ B«c,oh it— 

Fit faiftck iiioi dovviH and on hia crown 
m acore a pwtty crotchet P' 

Bahald him m 6ic very act— 

Ilex's floor’d the p!a3rcr flat, 

M^ich niaket him look just like a sharp, 
His victim like a fiat! 


**Fer no such her, we bargain’d,” cried 
The others from afar ; 

“ In mercy, spare the trumpeter— 

Base Doctor, bar your bar !” 

“ Ye murderers of melody,” 

Said Dosem, “taste its flavour !”— 
They fled, aod be went into bod. 

And left his foe to quaver: 


•DOGS AN 

There are eoma animals that never cease to 
excite my rfooder. ^ Pa, where did do^ come 
from?” ask^ my yoangeel boy the other day. 

From the woods, my son,” saiul I,besitattD2,a8 
1 often do at these simple questions; for famuiar 
as I was with the thxnestic relation of man and 
dog, the law books have strangely omit¬ 

ted it, 1 had not once thought of inquiring into 
its orifin. J took it for granted, Uiat as women 
was made from the rib of a man, dogs must have 
been made so too—they have alw^s been so in- 
sepaiihie (tom the human race. Of cdl animals, 
dogs and oats are the most domestic; vet the 
law in its wisdom, makes them out to be ferce 
niUuras—of a sava^ aatiire, and therefore not 
the subject of property or theft. By the law of 
England, if you steal a cabbage, you be 
sent to Botany Bay for seven years; but if you 
steal my favorite deg, it is not punishable, saith 
the “ perfection of reason,•• because they arc not 
used to be eaten. There is a civil action for 
damages, to be sure, and that depends upon the 
estimation by the jn^, of his pecuniary value. 
But what idea eana jury have of your aflection 
for a favorite dog ?—a ^yful, be^Ciibl, loving 
dog ?—respectame, withal, and clean; aoe who 
has saved your life, and would uo it again, at the 
loss of his own—one that would rather starve 
with you, than least with a atranger-K>ue that 
would bowl to the moan el your abieeee, or re¬ 
fuse sustenance overimr grave, tiU be died of 
grief and hunger ? why, you would rather lose 
your last coat, tbeu pert with bin. Yet^flofsooth, 
it is no felony to steal or shoot biok be it not to 
be fatted and killed for butchers’ meatl-^e most 
beef eating and greasy discriminatioiu truly—a 
disgrace to the English character. They ma¬ 
nage these thingadidereotlyiQ the (own where I 
went to school. A^iry there gave three hun¬ 
dred dollars yg^i ns t a censtabie, for 

wantonly shooting a dog bebnging to Squire 
Twann. It was proved on trim, tnat this dog 
was in the habit of taking the born to water and 
leading him to the stable^wakng up the servants 
in the morniog-^-driving up the cows, carfying 
the children’s basket to school—aM I have 
seen him lugging bis master’s green bag to the 
court house—lookiiig as thoughtful the while, as 
if the case was his own. He would even taike 
^ children to ride upon his master's horse,poll¬ 
ing back and growling anxiously if bis brother 
quadruped attempted to go too fast ITyou had 
seen this sight you never would deny that these 
animals had souls—a helpless child, upon the 
the back of an antmul proverbial for fleetness 
and strength, and him led by a beast of prey so 
savage” that thelaw daeUm him not the sub¬ 
ject for theft. 

Dogs may be divided inlo large and small, 
genteel and vulrar—rough and smooth—savage 
and amiable, ^ere are about as many classes, 
ranks, and famBles among them, as among men. 
and about the same diversity of ehaneter and 
appearance. 


D SO ON. 

There is first, your large, quarrelsome, tyrm- 
nical dog—wide awake, strong, and wicked— 
seeking when be may devour. ** Deliver me 
from the power of this dog,” as the pigs at (be 
corner of Main and Third have it. tYitti a back 
like a stnrgeon, and a tail like a ram’s born—of 
a dispositiou to bang on in spite of cudgete and 
cold water; and a bead that would bite through 
a crew-bar twenty-four hours after being cut mT. 
This dog followeth butchers’ carts—attacked 
pigs, cows, and little dogs; be frequentetb low 
cales, and suspicions neighborhoods near town ; 
be addeth (o the misery of animal creation. >The 
cx>w suspendetb her meditatioBs, and walketh 
swiftly by on the other side. The pig abstainetb 
from gastrodomical thoughts, be the precincts 
ever so tempting. The little dogs dare not pl^ 
at rough and tumble in his presence, for fear m 
beiog domineered over, aed sweK of a year’s 
growth. If you sea a butofaer's cart driving 
tbrouj^ town, attended by one of these dogs, you 
may took out for one continued squeal em yelp 
from the beginning of the street to the end of it. 
One of these wret^es was the genius loci of the 
corner of Main and Third streets, about a year 
BgOv No pig could pass that way, and say bis 
soul was his own; his ears at least must suffer 
the invariable penalty, and the ears of all that 
heard him. Thera was not a MohoU hog within 
fifty yards of the spot. There was a large, lean, 
aacieiit gniater, a most dismounted specimen 
who had tost one ear. When the enemy came, 
be would turn to him, not the other, like a Chris¬ 
tian, but the smooth side ef his head, at the same 
time giving a nudge with bit shoulder, wbldi 
wottla send the foe off in a tangent. It was a 
refreshing si^t. There vras yet another, who 
bad lost both uis ears, bis tail, and in fact, had all 
his rough points so smoothed off. that he was 
proof against man and beast. not even a 
pig is proof against vanity. He never came out 
till after dark; and ef moonlight nirtts, always 
kept the shady side of the street. I pitied hnn 
from my very soul—for if a pig desires any thii^, 
next to apple skins, it is pe^ewitb his enemies, 
and the pleasure or twisting his tail to suit hira- 
salf. 

Another kind, abominable to roe, is year 
litile half pug, todf turnspit—with tifitj dispro¬ 
portionate feature, so huddled togetber, and 
making such a low, wbelpish compoond, that 
folks kick him as a matter of course. How 
phunly BFslarred and miserable be is! He bath 
a broad h^, sharp nose, pop eyes, and flat ears. 
He bath a short neck and 1 ^, a long body and 
tail. Mis gait is a difficnlt. spread kind of a 
waddle; for he most mechanic^y crooketh his 
elbows and turneth in tos knees—his toes a^hi 
turneth out—and all this taketh place within 
the space of three inches. When be turneth a 
corner, his tail flyeth round like a rudder, almost 
bringing his hind legs foremost, whereat fol- 
leweth great scuffling to right ship and tack. 
He euffereth firom a certain absence of uprH du 
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him whistling for his dog« swearing yeogeance 
against us, and throwing stones after the coach. 
When matters were again composed, a long sigh 
of relief went round, and we settled ourselTes mr 
the night. 

With these two exceptions, 1 hare much to 
say in farour of dogs; but 1 must reseire that for 
another time, when 1 have not such a bad cold 
in the head. 


These are the little dogs which you see of a 
cold Sunday morning ranged along the sunny 
side of small frame houses, with their backs 
against the door, shivering, and watering at the 
eyes. 

If any of my acauaintance has such a pitiful 
calamity at his heels, or in his house, messuage, 
barn, stable, or other out-house, it is my advice, 
that he sell him soon; or he may lose by him ; | 
for 1 am resolved to write the whole tribe out of 
the market. 1 have a respect for any definite 
whole blooded, independent species of animals— 
even a ground hog; but this nondescript type of 
degeneracy—this walking image of baseness- 
ibis living blasphemy against all rules of natural | 
science, f cannot away with. 


▲ NEW SONG. 


I sing of three adventurers, 
Who, much to their vexation, 
By rum are taken in, which it 
No funny speculation. 


And these are father—mother—«oi 
Who, drinking, came to knocks: 
They are a good for nothing stock* 
And so are in the stocks. 


The first, unbearable’s a beor, 
And by his side’s his chuck- 
She it (an Irishism) a buU, 

Her ton is a lame duck. 


But for this stock exchange they did 
Not unto Bicknell go— 
Themselves do rate the bill exchange 
Them fetters in toe-toe. 


Now, at the head of this tad taU, 
Beheld the stocks are shut. 

Whilst cut off seem six feet to be, 

By this meet cutty cut 

Yes, fix’d in toe-toe you them tee. 

One with a naked foot— 

’Tit the lame duck, the bull and boar. 
Have both got shoes to boot 


As to the first, it is but right. 

That those who are to shocking 
To waddle out with nahed /eef. 
Should get at least a stock-in. 


But bootleu are the other shoes. 
They will not them avail— 
They've got no leg to stand upon* 
So cannot get leg bail. 


MORAL 

Men say that stocks are lotterieo— 
Twere wise, then, without doubc. 
Ere laying in, to ascertain 
The chance of 
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-“ Ho! Signor Devil— 

This your sign Manuel is—but mine the mark; 

1’ but the cross is belter than the signature.”—T hk Paotiom. 


Jten ProTost was aD honest man, and his family 
•f children and grandchildren, who all dwelt un¬ 
der bis roof, were as well provided for, as any in 
the parish. He had the best cured bacon, and 
the finest flavoured cheeses in the district, and 
on holidays he could indulge himself and his 
guests with a rasher of the one, and dressed len¬ 
tils; a slice of the other, and, to wash all over, a 
draught of wine, superior to the small beer sort 
of stuff, the poorer folks swallowed, under the 
fine name of vin du pays. 

But Jean was old“ he had been a soldier in 
his youth,” and that did not make him a whit 
younger, for a soldier’s life is a rough one, and 
wears a man sadly. But, though old, he was as 
brave in spirit as he had ever been; and except 
when the weather changed, and his old wounds, 
barometer-like, felt it, he was vastly good na- 
tured and happy. And so he might-^or he was 
above want, and in comfort himself, and he knew 
that he had wherewithal to make those he cared 
for, equally so; be owed no man any thing, and 
wds the owner of a snug little corner of land 
‘which he had bought from the Commissioners of 
confiscated domains six-and-twenly years before,I 
with a little money he had saved, when quartered | 
for two years in the bouse of one rich widow in 
the Fauxboiirgh St. Antoine, in Paris, and 
twelve months and a half with another, in tlie 
Hue de Province in Lyons; for^-tbough now bent 
and weak, he was once tali, comely, and strong. 
He also received a pension from the State^fbr 
the wounds he had gotteu itr its service* 

At the time my tale begins, Jean was old, how¬ 
ever, and even ill. FTe had caught a cold after 
dancing at the Wedding^of bis eldest grandson. 
The apothecary of a neighbouring village in^pass- 
iDgr, having heard that Jem wa&sick. called to 
sefe him, and brought from out his saddle-bags,.a^ 
iroodly store of gallipots and pill boxes, papent^ 
of brick dust, and other medicines; but Jean, 
who had never been so ill before, said he would 
have none of them, and told the man of glysters 
to Whetberhs took Ilia advice 

or Bot I eanoot for acerlaiaty slate; tbougb 1 
deem it impKobablei that be did>aeBin|(tba£htt 


left the house muttering “.^Von Dieu. not a 
very likely way of talking, when about making 
a call on the devil. 

Jean ate, or tried to eat, fat bacon ; and drink, 
or tried to drink, Komeofhis best wine—but all 
would nc*t do. VV hen honest Jean Provost, some 
time ploughboy, and cultivator at the farm of 
Clos Giraud, next grenadier in Biron’s chas¬ 
seurs, and lastly, propHetaire in the department 
of Brest,—was born, it was decreed that sixty- 
eight years should be the term of his lease of li/e; 
and nature had fulfilled the contract. Now the 
time of expiry had arrived, and Jean felt, and 
hid children saw. that he was dying. The vete¬ 
ran bad always been a good Catholic, and had 
not missed hearing mass, and keeping lent and 
fast days, as strictly as his love of bacon, when 
cured, after hie own fashion, would let him,—at 
least for the last dozen years. But his old friend, 
the curate, who had visited, and married, and 
buried, and eaten with every family in the parish 
in turn, had died lately of a surfeit, from dispo¬ 
sing of the greafer part of a youug pig, the half 
of a turkey, and six“ nmeltttfs a (a Fermiere,'* 

I at a merry-making, on the marriage of the young 
woman wliom he calletl his niece, and the world 
' called his daughter; and he had been succeeded 
by some zealous jenle/i-iaced,souprnai^re eating, 
but plolliag and av;ifk;iau^ Jesuits, called in mo¬ 
dem parlance missionaries^ who settled them¬ 
selves in an ‘Jd inonu^tlciy, and undertook the 
cui« of all Mie souls in the parish. 

Joan had a inorlal. dislike to these fellows, 
who were always preaclringabout the lost pro¬ 
perty of tliocluMcli,—-the propriety of refunding 
it, and the b'essedness,of (itl>€ paying. But how 
could the olu fellow act, when he found himself 
dying? No rtlior priest was to be had, and what 
good C.atholip. winpid die sans absolution ? So he 
anen sent for oim' of those lean faced gentry, on 
purtioso' to receive his certificate ot discharge 
from the army of this world, that he might the 
more readily get admission into one of (he stand¬ 
ing regiments of heaven* A mambeir of the 
scarecrow tribe aoon arrived^fer-they lM^ew tlciiD 
to be aiQiAii 
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out delay to his bed side. He was fast approach 
ing to the grave; but the friar would not let him 
get quietly into it, by easing bis soul, and by 
giving him extreme uncliou, till he confessed 
and did penance. . Did penance—why old Jean 
could not turn on his side,—yet he was obliged 
to own that he bad flirted with the widows—had 
liked wine too well, and had eaten too much ba¬ 
con in his life-time,—even on Fridays. “Now," 
thinks be, “he’ll surely dismiss me;’’—but,no; 
—Jean Provost was told be could not have abso¬ 
lution till be restored to the church the lands 
which bad once been its property, but which he 
bad fairly bought and paid for! At this startling 
proposition, Provost, weak as he was, raised 
himself up and stared—as well he might. He 
t^n, by looks, declined to acquiesce in this 
modest demand. It was reiterated with threats. 
Jean recovered speech—cursed the old monk— 
made signs to his son to kick him down stairs— 
was eagerly obeyed—shook hands with his chil¬ 
dren—blessed their offspring—said an ave—and 
gave his spirit to its Giver. The priest, with an 
aching breech, hastened to communicate this bad 
success to bis brethren, and they swore to be re¬ 
venged. This, they thought they would do, by 
sending word to Jean’s family, that they would 
not permit him Christian burial, “ even it be 
came to the churchyard—which 1^ would never 
do;”—(true, dead men don’t walk far,) “for,” 
said they, “the Devil, and three of his servants, 
would carry him to belt the same night.” 

Jean’s friends were dreadfully (tightened at 
all this; but an old fellow-soldier of his, who 
happen^ to be a guest in the house at the time, 
smelt the rat beneath a cassock, and answered 
them that “ his old friend’s bones would lie in 
the churchyard, and devil a bit of the devil would 
touch them, till they got there.” “How shall we 


secure them.^" they inquired.—Leave that to 
me, answered the old boy. “Give me a bottle of 
brandy—a slice of your bacon—leave your doors 
on the latch, abd I’ll dare all the devils that come 
to touch the coffin of Jean Provost, my tAA and 
worthy comrade!” Night arrived—Jean’s fiiendi 
crept fearfully to bed—the old soldier had his 
brandy and bacon; and, having primed himadf 
with a dose of both,and sharpen^ a massy hanger 
which hung at bis side, he sat down by bis fnend’s 
corpse and sang old son^, and smoked from old 
pipes, till twelve o’clock. A few minutes altar 
that hour, strange noises were audible without; 
screams were echoed by howls, and grants by 
groans; footsteps were heard on the groona 
floor of Provost’s cottage, and above all,a strong 
smell of sulphur; but recollecting itwasmed 
in manufacturing gunpowder, be took another 
petite verre of brandy, and was quite ready for 
(he nocturnal visitors, who soon floundered into 
the dead man’s chamber, and be^n to unscrew 
his coffin. “ What d’ye want with my old friend, 
you ro^es?” cried Pierre; but he got no an¬ 
swer. They began to lift the body—“ Come, 
come,” said he,“ let him alone, will ye?” No 
reply.—“Then have at ye, you old humbugs!” 
bawled Pierre, and with one swing of his badger 
be cut off the band of the most forward devu of 
the party. 

It devils don’t feel pain, they at least cry when 
they appear to be hurt, for this one roared un¬ 
mercifully. He was. however^ carried off; Jean 
Provost was replaced in his coffin—next day was 
quietly buried in it—his friend Pierre Jaquemont 
was well paid for his sentinelship; and it was re¬ 
marked for ever afterwards that the prior of the 
neighbouring Monastery held his missal during 
service in his left hand, and kept his right, if he 
had one, under the sleeve of his caaock! 


THE RISING SON. 



Wbtt«b«aiitiftil gpeeimwiof phywotl precocity! How chuvi^y hegiwpontof ^b t eee l u r 
bow aiecefallr tbert bis iecket! Hi. dm looks in sroDdenog adnintm st ^ ttnpliiy: ha pa 
Wntoheis nnoapi^ Honeaooaplo,«l>7«iMalilday notMjay tharoptekiair 
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No name upon the records of ancient or modern hiS' 
ICHPy has excited more attention, and been the subject 
of more frequent comment, than that of Napoleon Bo¬ 
naparte. 

To exhibit fully, clearly, and impartially, a true 
picture of his bold and unparalleled career, is a Her¬ 
culean task^ that increases in magnitude at every ad- 
rancing step. 

To portray in their true colours, his desires, his designs, 
his actions, and theitr results, we must examine and 
analyze the situation and history of the nations of 
Europe during the time he attracted the attention of 
gazing millions; we must look behind the dark cuu^ 
tain of kingly courts; we must solve the mysterious 
problems of diplomacy; we must enter the labyrinth 
of human nature—examine minutely and philosophi¬ 
cally its entire machinery $ learn to touch with a mas¬ 
ter-hand every spring of human action; we must 
range through the wide expanding fields of political 
economy ; we must make ourselves thoroughly ac.» 
quainted with the conflicting interests and relative 
• situation of each kingdom that figured upon the grand 
checker-board, from the commencement of Napoleon’s 
career, to the time of his death upon the dreary island 
where, his bones are left to moulder; and. above all, 
we must divest ourselves of prejudice—the tryrant 
of truth, the historian’s curse. 

Without commenting upon the merits or demerits 
of this distinguished individual, the design is merely 
to take a bird’s-eye view of his interesting life, b^ 
liering it will afford matters of fact to many, who 
have not had an opportunity of examining his biogra¬ 
phy in detail. 

T*he subject of this brief sketch was bom 15th of 
August, 1769, at Ajaccio, in Corsica, an island of the 
Mediterranean sea, about one hundred miles long, in¬ 
terspersed with fruitful valleys, and rich with minerals 
of ▼aiious kinds. At mature age, he was five feet 


six inches in height; his head rather large; chest¬ 
nut-coloured hair; his forehead broad and elavaled ; 
his eyes light blue, and capable of a great variety of 
expression ; his cheeks, square ; his chin round ; bis 
complexion olive; his neck short; his shoulders broad; 
his feet and hands small; and hia whole figure well 
proportioned. He was c]panly and habitually tempe¬ 
rate. He was not from low parentage, or a descend¬ 
ant from the Byzantine Emperors, as some writers 
have asserted, but the second son of Charles Bonaparte, 
a Corsican nobleman, and Letitia his wife, whose < 
maiden name was Roroalini. According to the beat 
authority, the Bonaparte fmnily settled in Coraioa in 
1512, and filled successively and successfully a varie¬ 
ty of high and honourable stations, both civil and mi¬ 
litary, down to the time of Napoleon. 

At the age of ten years, the subject of this sketch 
was placed in the military school at Brienne, where 
he remained five yeah, conducting himself with the 
utmost propriety. From this, he went to the military 
school of Paris, where, at the end of two years, his 
industry, talent, and good conduct, gained him the ap¬ 
pointment of lieutenant en second of the regiment of ar¬ 
tillery, La F^re. 

The lamented Paoli was an intimate friend of the 
Bonaparte family, and it is supposed from him Napo¬ 
leon received his first impressions of liberal princi¬ 
ples. 

At the age of twenty, the French revolution opened 
a field in which the embryo talents of young Napo¬ 
leon expanded and burst into life and action. Their 
rich and luxuriant foliage soon towered to a lofty 
height, ascending with rapid strides the fair temple of 
Faroe. 

He accompanied Vice-Admiral Troguet on an er- 
pedition against Sardinia, in 1792, and soon after his 
return, was made captain of artillery. At the siege 
of Toulon, he was pcomoted to th^^ of ^ 
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commanded the artillery. At a council of war on that 
ceeaaibn, be tuggeated the plans of operation, which 
-were adopted, and proved successful. December 19rh, 
the Commissioners appointed him General of Brigade, 
and commander of the army of Italy. On the 27iJi of 
Jaly, following, Salicetti and Albetti hod bioa arreeled 
on suspicion of being opposed to their views, bot HI a 
few days restored him to liberty. 

He next served under General Dumerbion, in Fied- 
mont, who, after the battle of Cairo, wrote to the 
Commissioners, that the victory was gained by the 
adviee and skill of young Bonaj>arfe. 

Soon after this he was recalled by Aubry, PfOaident 
of the Military Committee, who ottered him a place 
in the line, which ho indignantly refused, and lived 
for some time in retirement,, during which time, he 
formed an ardent attachment ibr Madame Beattbar* 
nais. 

On the 13lh October, 1795, the tteefions of ^rtt 
rose against the Convention, which again called the 
talents of young Napoleon into action. He waa mp* 
pointed General of Division, and secured the victory 
for the government. He succeeded Burros as chief oi 
the array of the interior, and five months after, Wia 
appoint^ by Carnot, gcneral-in-chief of the array dea* 
lined for Italy. 

On the 9th of March, 1796, he led his ciloyertne, 
Madame Beauhamais, to the hymeneal altar. On the 
30th he succeeded Scherer in the command at Nice, 
a command vitally important to the interests ofFraaca, 
and a high tribute to the soaring talents of the yauDg 
chief: placing him on the dood tide of his briUMBl 
career. At this time, England, Austria, Fiedmoot, 
Naples, Bavaria, and most of Germany and Italy, were 
arrayed in a solid phalanx against Fraoce. War was 
declared against Austria, and Napoleon placed at the 
head of the army of operations. He had many diffi.- 
colties to encounter and overcome, being placed in 
aomraami aver veteran officers, who had grown gray 
in the service; his army dseiitute of money and pro- 
visaanit paady clad, poorly equipped, and undneiplia- 
ad; wtihowl artillery, and without resources. 

Oppased to him were weU-orgaoized troops, poss c io 
ing aU the maaiw to render them efficient and fanni* 
dahfe. Hare* amidst the rocks of Liguria, tho oiiua- 
tioB of BonapaHa aeamad forlorn aad hopeless. Bat 
hie gigantic energy prosed equal to the emergency,^ 
Ha imparted his eloetric enthusiasm to his officers and 
man, eommaneed a ssries of new and bold mancBavMa, 
and in aix daya reduced the surrounding fortresses, 
took forty pieces of artillery, and obliged the king of 
Sardinia to ana for peace. The eyes of notions now 
gaoed upon him with admiring wonder ^ envy and 
jealousy hid their hydra beads beneath the spiendoar 
of hb victaries; and his fame soon reached, on the 
wings of the wind, the remotest bounds of astonished 
and trembling Europe. His army became ardently 
attached to him, and were cemented by the strongest 
tisc of aBection and esteem. 

His course was now onward ; and, like a rushing 
avslancha from some lofty summit, he bore down 
upon his enemies with a skill and impetuosity that 
rendered resistance vain. His army presc ted a, 
front regardless of danger, pressed on by a rear nish-' 
ing to conflict. 

By rapid marches he soon passed the Po, and on 
the 10th of May, 1796, fought the celebrated battle 
of Lodi, which made him master of Lombardy. On 
the 14th, he entered Milan, took one hundred and fifty 
pieces ef artillery, and, pushing his victories, his con¬ 
quests soon eitended from the Alps to the Papal db- 
minionfi, and compelled the Pope to sign on anuistioe. 
On the 5th ef August, he defeated the Austrians un¬ 
der Wwnnser, at Gasiigliune, then drove the British 
fiem Leghorn and Comica, coropeHed the Pope to se- 
maaa nantrali aad fornied a repablic aach tide of tha 


po, under French protection. On the 15th, I6ih, and 
17th of October, he fought the desperate buds of An ' 
cola, with a lar superior Ib/ce, without gaining a vic¬ 
tory ; out on the night of the 17ih, be, unobserved by , 
the enemy, changed his position, and on the I8ih was 
again victorious. On the 2d of February, he reduced j 
Mantua, which was considered impregnable, an! ihu | 
deckled the fate of Italy. This campaign cost foe ; 
Austrians forty-tive ihom^nd men, six hundred {uecei \ 
of artillery, sod immense sums of money. ' 

Napoleon then entered the Papal dominions, betr- ^ 
ing down all opposition, and on the 19ih ofFebmaiy | 
the Pope concluded peace with him, on terms highlj 
advantageous to the victorious general. Notwithst^- , 
ing these unprecedented victories, the situation of Bo¬ 
naparte was far from being secure. The Austriaoi 
were reinforcing—-Hasiirrections were breaking out la I 
his new republics, and a part of the conquered teniio- 
ry had fallen back into the bands of the enemy. He, 
therefore, with great sagacity, and to his ewn advan- t 
tage, concluded preliminaries of peace with Austria | 
oa the 18th of April. 

He then extended his conquests over the Veneiisa 
lerrit.iry, entered Genoa, oensiiiuied the Ligunao m- 
public, and on the 29lh of June, at Milan, united foe 
Cisalpine and Cispedane cepublics: supporting bu 
army from the tenjiory he conquered. Chi the 
17Ul of October, be coneludod a definitive treaty wifo 
Aostria, depriving her of Belgium, her fairest liaiisn 
provinces, and Germany on tbe left bank of the Rbioe. 

On the 25ih of November, be was appointed ooe of 
the deputies to the Congress of Hahstadt; but learaiag 
that the Directory were becoming jealous of his n- ) 
pidly increasing power and influence, he returned <n * 
the 2d of December to Paris, to counteract the machi* i 
nations of his enemies. | 

On the 19ih of May, 1798. he was put in command 
of 30,000 chosen troops, and proceed^ le Egypt—is- 
duced Malta tbe 12ih of June, and Absawdria the 
i3ih of July—and, after extraordinary vieioriee aver 
the Turks, returned to France in tbwfott of 1799. 

He left the French victorious and prosperoua; Iw 
found them weak nnd trembling. He imnedtately ; 
planned, end on the 9th of November, pieeiraied, m one 
boM stroke, the Directorial Govevnment. On lira lifo 
the-ancient council assembled to oppeae his viswe. ! 
bHt they were aeon obliged to disperse ; and, an tbe > 
17tli, a consular government commeoeed ■ nara ate- j 
niairation, with Napoleon at iw head. CAi Bra ISfo j 
December, the foiinh eonstiiution of the Fcwnob n- 
puMio wee constituted and proclaimed. 

Bonaparte now proved io the people of Fnacs. 
and to the world, that bis talenta were not confined te 
military tactics alone.—He had made hiinsoir farniii* 
orly acquainted with all the minuiiw o( political ee»- 
ay; the mysteries of diplomacy; the prioclplai ^ 
jurisprudence; and the wants of his country. Be 
manifested great sagacity in esiabltthing a firaio^ > 
▼ernment; restoring order and the adroiiiistratMi e: ; 
justice; supervising the laws; encouraging dumnne 
and internal improvements ; and allaying the-eontict- 
ing and partizan interests that bud shook the 
to its very centre. 

During his absence to Egypt, the AostriwiM bad re 
gained roost of the territory he had ounqaecod at lbs 
commencement of his brilliant eareer. 

He, ffierefore, determined ogam to invar^a lbew> 
and restore to France ns k»si possessions. ArcordingW 
in the spring of 1800, he again entered Iraly. o«i 
the 14ih of June, the sanguinary battle »f Marem^ 
restored to him the greater port of upper Italy. Aboi* 
(his ttOBC, various conspiracies, the niost dan^roos 
which was the infernal machine, were pknieH afoir.*- 
ihe lift of tho First Consul, by antbitkraa pohf 
and foreign emisrariei. By hb great sogsetty, and 
vigilaiicd of his well-OrgaDfted pohee, th«y war* 
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frniliiltd, end tkA orifinators branght to condign pa- 
oMHoent. He was fen rigorous than many antict- 
pafed, and oierrised hit pardoning power in the most 
jeaient and liberoi inanoer. 

Daring the year 1801, be coneloded treaties and 
preliminaries of peace with all the kingdoms with 
whom he was at varianco, and on the 9tii of Novem* 
ber, a general peace was celebrated at Paris, with the 
faigliest demonetratiocis of joy; and Bonaparte received 
Croiii the people the high and boooared name of Pim- 
FnraTOE. 

Again at peace with aU tho world, he MiMi his 
mtMiea to Hw impiovameat of the arts, octeBoei, 
og iiaulfia , maiNdactiiree, commeice. and the navy.— 
The aap ai ' Tiii oa of the laws was eompleiad, tho act 
4tfdiminaiion won pamad, the Lsgion af Hoooar mm 
created, aad the eon of prosperity, risiftg io iroplea- 
deal gloty, spraad its refulgeiit raya over the oaliia 
domiaioni of happy Fianee. 



INSIGNIA OF THE LEGION OP HONOTTR. 
Ai0ptei vhen Bfmaparte became Emperor. 


• The question—Shall Napoleon Bonaparte be Con- 

eal for lifet’* wm proposed, and submitted to the 
French people. On the 2d of August, the returns of 
‘tfie election on this momentous question were 
completed, when it was found that 3,577,885 
votes hsd been given, 3,3684259 of which were 
in the affirmative. He was now left to act more 
freely, and ample scope was given to his expanding 
genius. Various changes were made in the constitu* 
tion and laws, and he was authorised to appoint his 
snccessor. He perfected, as far as possible, his favourite 
oontin' ntal system, which he had so sagaciously and 
boldly conceived, and so suecewfully and vigorously 
prosecuted. 

The completion and consolidation of this system, 
which must, as a matter of course, secure to him the 
balance of power, he considered the only means of 
accomplishing a lasting peace with England. 

On the 15ih of July, 1804, a deep-laid conspiracy 
agumst his life and government was discovered, aim- 
iog at the restoration of the Bourbons, in which fo¬ 
reign ministers had taken a conspicuous part 


Piefaegue aad George Cadoodal were at the bead 
of this deep-laid plot, aided by the Duka of Eaghieiir 
who was executed on the 2ist of Mareb. which VMy 
much exaspanted Sweden and Russia. 

These fresh attempts upon the peace af Freaeor 
caused the people, after maiure deUbemtkm, la coiifor 
hereditary power on Napolean, believing it would 
render the government more foniitdable and perraa- 
neat, and, on the 2d of December, be wee efowned 
EMVBtoE or THE FRENCH, by the almost unaftimow 
vote of the people, and placed on the Mieat spire of 
hie towering feme. 

He BOW commenced ilacing the wheat leaf he had 
been at long meuMtag and baking, and distributed it 
tn hia femily and fria^ binding them together by « 
ooia ol family kwa,* ealeukted to oonsoUdate mare 
iimly hia oontiDantal ayatem. 

The growing power of the emperor akrmed tho 
aamareigna of Europe, and they combined to ellect hk 
overthrow. Rusaia and England enterad into an 
agreement on the 11th of April, 1B05, to induce 
oiheia to join them in a coalition against Fimnee. and 
immediately place in the field an army of 500,001 
men, to check the rapid career of Napoleon. In fe) 
mean time, the Emperor, being aoquaintpd with their 
plans by secret * correspondence, raised what he term¬ 
ed his grand army, for the avowed purpose of in¬ 
vading England, who had rejected repeated proponk 
of peace from France. 

In September, the grand French army passed the 
Rhine, and on the 15th of October the two armiromet 
at Elchingen. A series of splendid vicCories were 
gained by Napoleon, and on the 2d of December, the 
memorable battle of Austerlitz, capped the climax of 
this triumphant campaign. The navy of Bonaparte 
was less fortunate. On the 2l8t of October. Nekoa 
met the French and Spanish Beet at Trafalgar; victory 
declared in bis favour, ana left the English mistress of 
the sea. 

A geneqil rupture was now thVeatened; a porten¬ 
tous storm was gathering; and all Europe was in 
commotion. The coalition wore determined on the 
destruction of Napoleon, regardless oflife and treasure- 
Peace and war with different nations succeeded in 
rapid succession; tho boulo Held became the death¬ 
bed of expiring millions; and the welkin rung with 
the cries of widows and orphans. The elements of 
fury and revenge held a grand concert, and death, 
upon his pale horse, rode triumphant through tho land. 
Success still attended the French array. On the 14th 
of October, the double battio of Auerstadt and Jena 
was fought, and Berlin, Hanover, Posen, Hamburg. 
Bremen, Warsaw, Thorn, Ac. were occupied in qui(^ 
succession, by the victorious troops of the Emperor. 

On the 21st of November. 1805, Bonaparte issued 
his celebrated Berlin decrees, declaring Britain in a 
state of blockade, and prohibiting all interoouise with 
her. 

The French army continued to advance against tho 
powerful reinforcements of the coalition, and were 
victorious at the battle of Pultusk, December 25th; at 
£y’ u, February 7th and 8ih;at Heilsburg, June 10th; 
at Ostrolenka on the 12th; at Friedland on the 14th. 
which resulted in a peace, on the 7th of July, 1807. 
between Russia, Prussia, and Fihnce, which greatly 
exasperated the British ministry, whom Bonaparte re¬ 
warded by issuing his Milan decrees on the 7th De¬ 
cember, rendering them still more severe on the 11th 
of January, 1808. Bonaparte now returned to St 
Cloud, dissolved the Tribunate, and established the 
Cour det Comptes, consisting of three departments: 
one for expenditure, one for revenue, and one to pre¬ 
side over the cities and communities. 

In September, 1808, Napoleon efifected the meetiag 
of the Congress at Erfurt, which. was composed of 
most of the European potentates, who met for tho 
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purpose of reconciling conflicting interests, and con¬ 
cluding a general peace. 

England refused to concur, and (hey dissolved 
without efllecting the desired object, and the elements 
of discord were again blown into a blaze. 

Insurrections broke out in diflerent quarters, the 
troubled waters were again put in motion, and Napo¬ 
leon was again involved in w’or with the Austrians. 
On the 18th of April, 1809, he entered Ingolstadt; on 
the 20th, met and defeated them at Abensberg; on 
the 21st, at Landshut; on the 22d at Eekmihil; on 
the 23d, at Ratisbon; and on the 12th of May, re¬ 
duced Vienna. On the 2l8t and 22d of May he was 
defeated at Aspem and Esslingen ; but on the 14th of 
June, he gained the battle of Raab; July 5th, (hat of 
Wagram, which was followed bynhe truce of Zuaym; 
and, on the 14th of October, peace with Austria. This 
paved the way fer Napoleon to exchange his dear 
Josephine for the hand of an Austrian princess. The 
grand moving cause of this act of the Emperor appears 
to have been the want of an heir, and to consolidate 
more strongly his long-nursed continental system ; and 
not for any want of esteem for the cUoyeniie of his 
youth. 

On the IGth of December, the marriage ties were 
cut asunder between him and Josephine, (for whom 
he provided a liberal support,) by the decree of the 
Senate, and on the 10th of March, 1810, he was uni¬ 
ted to the Archduchess of Austria, Maria Louisa, at 
Vienna; and on the 2d of April, Cardinal Fesch per¬ 
formed the nuptial ceremony at Paris, with all the 
pomp and splendour that then adorned the court of 
France. 

Bonapitfte had now reached the zenith of bis 
power; the mpst of Europe bowing to the sway of 
his mighty sceptre. England and Russia were the on¬ 
ly powers he bad to contend with. Some diflferencea 
arose at this time between him and the United Slates, 
which were adjusted by the repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. On the 20ih of March, 1811, the em¬ 
press gave birth to a son, (which event was celebrated 
with great pomp,) and to whom was given the title 
of the king of Rome. 

Diflhrences now arose between the Emperor and 
Russia. He deemed it necessary to clip the wings of 
her power before they should spread too far and wide. 
Extensive preparations were made to prosecute a war 
against her. On the 24tli of June he led his army 
across the Nieroen, and commenced the campaign that 
opened to him the dark volume of his future misfor¬ 
tunes and aad reverses. But amidst theso calamiiies, 
hia talents shone with peculiar brightness. He re¬ 
mained firm and collected, and met every emergency 
with philosophic fortitude, energy, and skill. At the 
battle of Leipsic, and in all his movements between 
the Mama and Seine, the resources and energies of 
his mind teemed to gain new strength with each in¬ 
creasing danger. His gigantic energy could be para¬ 
lyzed by nothing, until the raging flames of Moscow 
proclaimed to him his danger. Here (he goddess of 
his good fortune shed a tear, veiled her face, and bade 
him a long adieu, a final farewell. His friends had 
urged him to proposals of peace, to which he turned a 
deaf ear. Adversity pierced him with her keen ar¬ 
rows, aud, as a matter of course, his sunshine friends 
began to fly from him os from a pestilence. The Se 
Bale resolved no longer to submit to his power; and 
on his return he signed, April llih, 1814, the act of 
abdication, and the treaty which made him sovereign 
of the isle of Elba, with an income of 2,000,000 of 
francs. Here he occupied his time in literature, and 
in the construction of public works; watching, with 
an eagle eye, the movements of the allied powers, 
and the blind folly of the Bourbons in France. 

On the 26th of February, 1815, he again mounted 
the car of hia ambition, and with his characteristic 


boldness and energy, left the Island of Elba with 900 
men; landed on the first of March at Cannes, near 
Frejtjs, issued a proclamation, on the 7ih, entered 
Grenoble ; on the lOih, entered Lyons, gathering 
fiirengih as he advanced; and on the 20ih, reached 
Paris in triumph, from which ihe Bourbons had fisd, 
like mis from a fulling barn. Ho again Mlablisbed a 
liberal government; proclaimed additional liberty la 
the French people, and declared his desire and deter¬ 
mination to establish a federative government througii- 
out Europe, and plant the standard of liberal priii& 
plea upon the ruins of monarchy. 

This bold and unexpected movement aetoniihed and 
enraged the allied sovereigns, who hastily assembled 
at Vienna, and declared Napoleon an outlaw, phtc iD g 
him on a level with the basMt criminal. 

On the recej>tioa of this news, be collected and or¬ 
ganized an army, and on the 18th of Jane the battle 
of Waterloo sealed liis melancholy fate, closed his pub¬ 
lic career, and reduced him to the necessity of resign¬ 
ing himself a prisoner to his most inveterate and imr 
placable enemy. 

On the 21st, he returned to Paris; on the 22d, ab¬ 
dicated in favour of hia son; retired to Malinaisoo; 
from thence to Rochefort; and, on the Ifith of July, 
he went on boanl the British ship Belerophon, with an 
assurance that he should be treated with the reepect 
due to his rank. He was anxious to embark for the 
United Stales, but his enemies had the power to pre¬ 
vent him, ami exercised it with a vengeance. 

On his arrival at Torbay, he was informed that St 
Helena would be his future abode—which place he 
reached on the 13th of October, 1815. 

Here he was confined and roost rigidly guarded 
during the remainder of his life. Several of hia friends 
were permitted tp accompany and remain with him. 
But in this isolated retreat, his greatness of soul lort 
none of its native dignity. He manifested, during his 
confinement, a calm resignation, a heroic fortitnde, and 
the same inflexible firmness that marked the career of 
his former days. His wonted cheerfulness never left 
him—his lofty independence remained untamisbed. 

When his medical attendant, O’Meara, was ton 
from him by the British Governor, he refused, for 
months, to be attended by an English physician, al: 
though sinking under disease. 

He entertained for his son and the French nation 
the most ardent afiection. He employed the most of 
his time in writing his memoirs. During the last forty- 
eight hours ofhis life, assisted by General Bertrand, 
he made bis will, manifesting in it strong piuofo of 
gratitude and kindness to his friends for past fevoma. 
He was fully sensible when the cold hand of death 
was laid upon him, and continued composed, serene, 
calm, and resigned, to the last moment. He yielded 
up his breath on the field bed he used at Aosierlita » 
expiring in the arms of his ardent and feiihfol friends, 
Bertrand and Montholon, on the 5th of May, 18S1» 
aged fifty-one years and nine months, and was buried 
on the 9ih, in a place of his^own selection, with the 
military honours of a General. 

I’hiis ended the eventful career of one of the mat 
remarkable men who ever figured on the great (healrs 
of human action. 

His history in detail 'is replete with thrilling inte¬ 
rest, and we trust this mere ketch will prompt those 
who have not, to avail themselves of the first oppor¬ 
tunity to furnish themselves with his biography. 

Napoleon was like a blazing comet, that visils oa 
only once in a century, attracting the gaze of 
miring world during its slay; then receding froaa tmr 
sight until vision is lost by the refieetkm of stars, 
whose splendour was hid ^ its superior lustre when 
stationed amongst them. Hia history presents to us, in 
bold relief, the ever varying changes of human afibiia 
—the weaknew of individual powers—the jealoamca 
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TO THE SEA- 


1 love the tea—the deep, unfathomed blue— 

With Douaht but billows aod th^ sky in view; 

The bounding bark, of strength and fleetneai proud, 
And the dark shadow of the paming cloud. 


I love the sea—when comes the crimson ray 
Ofsonset, streaming o’er the liquid way—> 
When shmlowy twilight on the water tails. 
And fiom on high the wild, free sea-bird calls. 


I love the sea—its rocky, wave*washed isles. 

Where moonbeams sleep, and where fond nature 
smiles; 

The sail that panes like a shadow by. 

When night's dark cnriain shrouds the sea and sky. 

1 love the sea-^the breeze, that from its home. 

Corneao'er the waters, whitening into foam; 

The spray that glitters in the moon's pale light. 

From the dark vessel in her onward flight 


A Love Letter. —It is pleasant, now and then, to 
meet with a pure, unsophisticated billet-dmix, warm 
from the heart. It reminds us of what we have felt, 
if we never feel it again, and brings back the days of 
our youth, when the heart beat at the rustle of our 
lady's gown, and the very creaking of her shoes “had 
music in't” Believing that the public generally are 
fond of hearing such inflamnuitoiy productions, we 
sulgoin one of the latest discovery. It must be pre¬ 
mised, however, that the lover, who wrote so tenderly 
in 1834, proved to be a “false-hearted swine" in 1835, 
and that the billet in question was brought forward 
on a trial for breach of promise, in which he was 
mulcted. Who, after reading the letter, could have 
believed that such was the result? Well may' the 
poet sing that “men were deceivers ever," which 
when an Orlando, silch as this, who sighed like a 
“Hrkle dove** should be a betrayer—a traitor to lovp 
and honor? But, alas! these thingB are too eommon 
to excite surprise. A “ tirkle dove" in these degenerate 
times is little better in such matters than a mere “decoy 
bird." 

, -14 A. D. 1834. 

Miss—I take this op Pertunity to in form you why 
I did not call to see when 1 left town I felt hurt About 
Leaving you for a while but I will return to you 
again. If it should be ten thousans mile. 1 got a 
blessing the day after I left you by my Brother and 
Sister in law and thot J wold quit them. But not to 
meny unnecessary bleasins a bout wher 1 wont woe 
mit Agreeable to me and so 1 quit them resolved not 
To work no more for them un til they quit meddling 
with others bis ness 1 will return to see iit 2 or 3 
months and if you do want To Write to me direct 
your letter to Zaneville Post office Munskingum 
County Ohio, if you for sake the but will cleave, un 
to you as long As we sail Live. Par don my inso- 
I ficienty. 

Fair wel my own dear Iruelove 
I am a going a way for a while 
But 1 will re-tum a gin 
If it should be ten thousans miles 
In fiance or Scot-land or Spain 
My n^ind will never be at eas 
until ireturn to see you a gain 
Dont you hear yonders tirkle dove 
Amorning on yanders tree 
It is amorning for its truelovo 
So do 1 mourn to be with the 


“ Charity Begins at HpME."—A respectable cabi¬ 
net maker, famous for odd sayings, whilst standing 
against the post office the other day, in a rather melan¬ 
choly mood, was addressed 1^ a friend with, “ Whafs 
the word this morning?" 

“ Oh! I don’t know, (with a long sigh) I have just 
bought a barrel of flour for a poor woman." 

“ Well," said his friend, “ I wish the whole town 
was lined with such charitable men as you are; you 
are always giving away more or less—always giving 
something to the poor. Who is made happy this morn¬ 
ing by your charity ?” 

Judge of his friend’s surprise, when, with a long 
sigh, the benevolent man replied, “My wife!" 


I love the sea—e'en when across the sky, a 

Quick as a thought, the swift-winged lightnings fly; READINGS 

When thunders roUr—and, like a misty veil. 

The white sail shivers in the rising ^e. for a frrnch student. 


I love the sea—Its boundless wastes of foam, ™ j u- u i v 

The landsman’s terror, and the sailor’s home; Though the tough cough and hiccough plough 

In storm or sunshine, wild, resistless sea, through. 

My heart's deep homage shall be paid to thee. Through l^e^s dark lough my path I will puifue. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ACTOR. 



I know vtkf k thould be kn but ofvery thing 
oonneefed with theurisof ndora wenw to poaeieaa 
inteinet hr the publie. In e meoeure, this is to be at¬ 
tributed to the brood relief in whieh they are necesM' 
rily placed by their profeasiaiial avocaiioDS, but this 
reason can scarcely apply to those persons, whose sub¬ 
ordinate stations a^ inferior abilities, keep them in the 
shade of compamtive insignifioance, and yet even in 
regard to these, there is eihibited by many a strong cu¬ 
riosity. I have myself heard repeated inquiries res¬ 
pecting the nameless young ladies, who oonstitote the 
corps du reserve at the Chesnut ^reet Theatre, and j 
some persons have gone so tar as to manifest an anxie¬ 
ty to ascertain the precise location of their lodgings. 

It is to gratify this kind of curiosity, I have uken 
my pen in hand. I know that I am not of se much 
importance as Mr. Edmund Kean or Mrs. Siddons, 
and perhaps, it is partly the consciousness, that oiler i 
my death, there will be no Barry Cornwall, or Tho-1 
mas Campbell, nor any other honest chronicler, to be 
the speaker of my living actions, that has induced roe 
to retard my own narrative, rather than trust to the 
doubtful chance of posthumous commemoration. My 
non oomis moriar would be, I fear, something more 
than doubtful, if 1 committed to any, but myself, the 
task of transmitting my adventures. 

I was bom about the beginnipg of the present cen¬ 
tury. Of roy parents 1 can say but little, as I never 
had the pleasure of their acquaintance, but I have been 
told that my mother was a very clever woman, who 
sold fish at the loot of High street; and my iiitber was 
either a small grocer in that neightourbood, or a haber¬ 
dasher a little further up: the honour of roy paternity 
being equivocal to both these respectable persons. 
My first years were passed in a commodious mansion, 
called the Alms House, and there 1 contrived to pick 
t up some habits which 1 have not since (bund of any 
1 particular use to me. As soon as I arrived at a suita¬ 
ble age, I was articled as on apprentice to a printer, 
and for a long time I worked faithfully and laborious- 
, ly at my trade. About the year 18—, a society was 
I established in this city, called the Philo-Literary As- 
I BociatioD, the principal object of which was to perfima j 


different plays and luces for private annacMCOt Of 
this society, at the solicitation of soma of my young 
companions, I becasso a member; and as 1 poisessed 
a tolerable voice ibr singing, and soma drollery, I soon 
acquired a conspicnoos station among my fellows. 

About the period when my term ^ apprenticeship 
expired, I was so delighted with my dramatic efibris, 
and so elated with the praises bestowed by my coadju¬ 
tors, that I deterroinad to go upon the stagey to msliia 
glory and a fettone. Accordia^y I applied to Meosia. 
Warren aad Wood, the then leasees of the Chesnut 
Street Tbealia, ibr an eiyagement, but, to myaaffrito 
they treated my application with a scorn as unmerited, 
1 am sure, as it was unexpected. Determined, how¬ 
ever, not to be balked of roy purpoae, I presented my¬ 
self to Mr. Stanislaus, who was at that time proprietor 
of the Prune Street Theatre, and through the kind¬ 
ness of Mr. Mestayer, his respectable stago-manager.I 
obtained a moat favourable engagement. I have men¬ 
tioned before that 1 had a good voice for singing, and 
some comic talent, but it must not .be supptoed that 
these were my only qualifications. Very iar iram iL 
In the higher walb of the ditiraa, I had given (to my 
friends assured me, and I could not doubt it) nnqnasrirm 
able proofs of ability, and roy inclinations oartainly 
prompted me to prefer Melpomene to her more jovial 
sister. As the choice was left to myself, it vras w- 
ranged that I should open in Rolla, then, and since, 
a fevourite part for debutantes, and the piece was cast 
with a strength which no other company then in Phi¬ 
ladelphia could have furnished. Mr. Hutton, ap au¬ 
thor of reputation, and an actor of merit, kindly mi- 
dertook Pizarro; Alonzo was given to Mr. Campbell, 
an excellent player, whose only defect was the 
want of a nose, and Mrs. Riddle, the mother of Mrs. 
Smith, of Boston, and the present Miss Riddle, had 
assigned to her the interesting Cora. The night rams, 
and the house was filled to overflowing. My recapcisn 
was highly gnoifyi^. and 1 do but repeat the lan¬ 
guage of all the critics of my acquaintance, in sa 3 ring, 
that ray performance of the arduous task 1 bad u^ar- 
taken, was highly cradiiablt. £vaiy ihing wool 
well until Urn ckaa of jha fifth aot, whan the aaidiem 

iQiiizt by 
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who are sent in pursuit of the fugitive Rolla. had to 
make their appearance on the stage. At this time, 
cries that I could not comprehend, arose in a little place 
set apart for a gallery, and, notwithstanding the eflbrts 
mode by my friends to suppress them, the contagion 
was soon communicated to all parts of the house. 

“Play on do Snakesh tale,Captain,” roared one; “Hot 
spiced gingerbread,” shouted a second; “Hold up your 
heads, men, and look like de devil,” thundered a third; 
and aJl joined in a general chorus of whooping, and 
hallooing and shouting, which was overpowering and 
inexplicable. Distressed beyond measure, at this un¬ 
expected catastrophe, I did ray best lo go through the 
closing scene with propriety, but agitated and ner¬ 
vous as I was, my death was so ludicrous, that the 
house resoundbd with an uriiversal encore. lU vain 
the curtain fell—in vain thA manager attempted to 
remonstrate—in vain he urged the absurdity of their 
request—^nothing would satisfy them short of their 
demaud, and at the earnest entreaty of the proprietor, 
who begged me to save his property from destructi<m, 

1 consented that the curtain should rise, and I once 
more allowed myself to be slaughtered, in return for 
which, I receiv^ as I have since seen it expressed 
on play-bilh, “ peals of laughter, ahd shoots of ap¬ 
plause.” T^e onuses which led to my disgrace. Were I 
nflerwards explained to me. The' performers who 
personated the two principal Spanish soldiers, were 
Mr. Andrew Kleit and Mr. Jacob Bloom. The for¬ 
mer, who was a German, had been a captain in the 
militia, and some of his commands were given in a 
dialect so strange, that they had passed into by-words. 
The latter, in his capacity of baker’s man, had served 

* the citizens with bread of various kinds, and his pecu¬ 
liar mode df crying his commodity, had made him 
generally notorious among the young men, and espe¬ 
cially that class who frequented the Theatre. On the 
night in question, some mischievous persons, having 
learned from the bills, that Messrs. Klett and Bloom 
would appear together, resolved upon what they call¬ 
ed a lari, and distributed themselves in various parts 
of the house, and when these gentlemen came upon 
the stage, by a preconcerted signal, they raised the' 
cries 1 have mentioned, which being generally under¬ 
stood and relished, soon beeaitle universal. No doubt 
it was sport to them, but it involved a double death 
to me. 

It gives me a melancholy pleasure, to interrupt the 

* narrative of my own sufferings, for a moment, to bear 
a merited testimony lo the virtues of a deceased 
friend. Mr. Kleil, or as he was most frequently called, 
Capt. Rletl, who will long be remembered by the play¬ 
goers of thi« city. lie was originally engaged in bu¬ 
siness as a broker, biit encountering reverses, he re¬ 
linquished that occupation, and entered inia the The-1 
atrical profession. Nature had endowed ray friend j 
the captain, with a person eminently adapted to the 
line of parts ho usually filled. Broad, brawny, and 
athletic, with features strongly marked, and a lower¬ 
ing brow, his appearance in “ first rufliuns” was inim¬ 
itably characierislic. 1 have myself seen ladies invo¬ 
luntarily shrirtil, as he nppiwnched ihesWe boxes, and 
a gentleraaA of hrgii standing in this community, has 
often assured me, that the impression made him 
by the last scene of Venice Preserved, was derived 
as strongly from the stern, stately, and imposing figure 
of my friend—as he stocxl upon the scaffold, with one 
hand grasping the axe, and the other resting on the 
wheel in immoveable severity of attitude, while his pic¬ 
turesque garb of ezeciuioncr, heightened the muscu¬ 
lar developments of his person—as kwasfrom the splen¬ 
did declamation of Macrcady; In pantomimic melo¬ 
drama. Capl. Klett had in his oWn time no living 
equal. His Chomkee Chief, in I^n Peyrouse, was as far 
anperior in energy, espre^iou, vigour and accuracy, 
to ihe perfor.aiaiicc of the same pari by Mr. Cony, as 
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Hector and Bmin are superior to any ordinary and 
untaught mastifii. The Captain himself thought that 
his true place in the drama, was the higher walks of 
tragedy, but in this opinion 1 did not agree with him. 
Upon one occasion, he enacted a portion of Richard 
111; but it happened to him, as it has subsequently 
happened t6 a French gentleman in this city, that his 
demi-translations of the text of Shakspeare, did not 
prove generally acceptable. Some of his readings, 
however, w^re original and effective. I shall never 
forget the tremendous applause which he elicited ia 
the scene where it is announced that Buckingham ia 
taken. Instead of the trite 

“ Off with his hetfd, so much for Btickingbaih(** 

I the Captain, by a slight deviation from the Author, 

I gave an entirely new and much more powerffff mean¬ 
ing to the passage. Arranging his features to a fierce¬ 
ness, which few could so well exprera, he deliberate¬ 
ly ^ew his fore-finger across his throat, to designate 
the precise place on which his vengeance should fall* 
and then exclaimed with appalling energy, 

“ Cut off bis bead #e/ar—enonglt B u cln D |ha m.** 

My friend was a general favotffite. Ihave^ repeated¬ 
ly heard the boys in the pit propose three cheers for 
Captain Klett; and he rarely appeared on the stage, 
without being hailed from the gallery by his well re¬ 
membered military dicta. If at any time he seemed 
despondent,, there was a sjrropathetic exclamation of 
“ Hold up your head. Captain,” and whenever ho ap¬ 
peared at a loss for occupation on the boards, he was 
exhorted to “ play on the snake's tale,” a raneical in¬ 
strument, so called, of which he w as particuloily fond. 
Along with « most obliging disposition, my friend pos¬ 
sessed an independence of feeling, which led him al¬ 
ways to assume a boldness of deportment. Many 
times when the attention of his admirers grew trouble¬ 
some, from the pertinacity with which they were off 
fered, 1 have seen him dart around the house looks ef 
withering indignation; and none can forget his me¬ 
morable speech in reply lo a prolonged and unani- 
mou« call made upon him for a song, nt one of his bene¬ 
fits; Stepping forward to the foot lights, and folding 
his arms with a look of invincible resolution, he said, 
‘•Gentlemen and ladies, if I could sing I would sing, 
but as I can't sing, i’ll be damn’d if I do sing.” It is 
now some years since ray friend has departed, but his 
merits as a performer, and his virtues as a man, can 
never be obliterated from my memory. With him 
passed away the only genuine re|M-esen!ative of the 
TytrcU and Outalissas ever known lo our stage ; and 
a most worthy, useful and valuable roerabex of the 
profession. Requiescat in pace. 

Tit for Tat.—A fellow who was sparring with 
an open hand, without mufflers, struck his opponent a 
savage blow in the face, which brought the blood from 
his nose; and poreeiving his antagonist was about to 
,retaliate in the same uncefemonious style, betexclaim- 
ed, “ What! cnnM you bear a thump?” “ Ye^” replied 
the other, “Til let you see thaM can ndtonly bear a 
thump, but thump a bear;" and turning to iif earnest^ 
he gave tho ruffian a hearty milling. 

Cuff you see dem two ladies o’ color cross de street 
dare? Yes, I see de dear angels, Porapey. Well, 
don’t dey look amaaing like one anoder? Dat true, 
Pompey, 1 gib you credit for yonr nice pendrumtalion; 
jdey do mazmly zenible one anoder,* peciaBy de one 
jdis side. 

Where might a very ihiiF pofoita) most obt^oosly be 
supposed to coMr from !—The Island of Mityleoe 

(mighty lean.) 
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vancing, 


Hark! all the sprightly throng join each joy • fnl 



n. 

Tlsjr Troubadoarf who aaelte with poaalOM’a t io o i O f 
Vhromsh OTbrj hoitrf sIbco to hlo peorloM doaaa} 

Horhl eoeh ftMid tOMOy 
I atrneh for thoo oloaio| 

▲hi then eonfaaa lore’a oautnol powoTf 
Aadf lady hUsa thjr Tyrouhadowr* 

SooMd aaataaeta while dametagi 
Boiuadlnd 1a graee» adTaAelAdI 
Havhl all the aprldhtlT throA^f JoIa eaeh Joyfhl hearty 
To raise the eoAi^i raise the soAgp, raise the soag. 

Bash heart to raise the 9ongf to raise the soac« to raise the soAd* 


m. 


Dear TroAhadOAir« whose gSAtle aalAd is d^T^Af 
* To gtaryfg hoAr^ or lo-re’s IaxatIoas hea-r^l 
Keep Arm thp oathf 
To her who hears thp trothf 
She’ll sooA eoAfeas lore’s aaatAal power* 

▲Ad haplp bless her TroAbadomr* 


SoAAd eaataAsts* Ae* 
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PRECIP.it AT I ON; 

OR. THE FINISHED GENTLEMAN. 



“Your fault,” raid a wortl^y old gentleman fo 
his youDg friend, Frederick 0’Ilan«,“your fault, 
my dear bdy, is, that you are very precipitate— 
a very dauferuus one in a man of warm temper;” 
Now^ Frederick was about to prove the troth of 
this observation by flatly denying' it on the spot, 
but the absurdity of doinjr so fortunately struck 
him, and so, after telling his friend tliat he would 
consider the point, he shook him by the hand, 
and drove home, and shut him'^elf up in his study. 

Frederiek, at the period when our story com -1 
mences, ^mtl for two years been aflianccrl to a 
lady of wdullh, beauty, and ^rcat amiability of 
dispositiom Miss Wrentmore loved our l>ero 
devotedly, O’Ban" loved her vehernontly. En¬ 
sign O’SIap was introduced to iMiss W”-. 

Ensign O’SIap, was an uprorious admirer of* 

Miss W-*8 Rtyie of beauty. Ensign O’SIap 

made her an ofl'er of marria;:e; she declined it; 
he persevered; she rewsted. In the course of 
time O'Slap and O became aio^t]afii<cd4 
and the former shortly afterwards making use of 
the appropriate simile th;\t “it was the last feather 
on the catnel’s back that broke it,” made ‘‘one 
more try of it,” and was finally rejected; the la¬ 
dy’s affections were engaged. O Slap was not a 
man to brook an insult; and having ascertained 
that O’Bang was the proprietor of ilic lady’s heart 
he challenged him; and figi iiug one another—^ 
slap—bang—on Ballorsea O’SIap was trif¬ 

led by O’Bang. So far fo I ai. 

A month or-two afterwards O'Dangi, on his re-^ 
turn from the continent, wrote a letter to iVliss 
Wrentmore, informing her that he had “come to 
the marvellously horrid conclusion, that, as such 
risks to his person might be of frecfuenOoecar- 
reuce, the marriage for all sakes had better be 
broken off.” It was ou hearing from bis own 
lips that be bad written (his letter, (hat the wor¬ 
thy Mr.-told him that he was pre:ipitale. 

Having said this much by way of preface, we 
will invite the reader to accompany us toonr faw- 
ro*i study. ' 


There he sat in his ponderous arm chair, with 
his-elegant legs extended to (he mantel piece, 
his arms folded, his head thrown back, and ^ 
smoke, winding upwards from his mouth, giving 
him the appearance of a cont^platiTC chnnney- 
pot. Our liero was engaged'in the noblest study 
of mankind— himselj^—not himself, O'Banf^^ but 
himself as one ol his species. After “ keeping 
himself to himself,” as chambermaids say, some 
thirty minutes, he slowly began as follows: “Then 
shall I do so? shall I do so? shall 1 do sd? three 
times. Is that enough? Yes, it ie cfidently 
proper for both sakes that I should do so !” In 
another quarter of an hour he waa knocking et 
Mr. W rentmorc’s door in Porlman rquare. He 

had determined on entreating Miss W-to 

consider bis last letter as not written. Not long 
he wailed in ins mistress’s boudoir, before the 
door opened and Mr. Wrentmore, jun. made hia 
a^peamnee; 

Me- Wrentmore^jun. told'him his behaviour 
was moat pK^ijiiiate. O’Bang expostulate 4 it 
was of no utc. VV rentmore demanded satisfac¬ 
tion. O’Dang told him that “to avoid being pr^ 
cipitate in this instance, he should act imme>* 
afeiy cowtitcr to his feelinga, and decline giving 
satisfaction.” 

“You are a viHain and a coward!” said Wrrat- 
rrtore, opening tlie street door. “Good cTening, 
sir,” said 0'B**ng, making his e 9 tirthrough it, and 
owr hero weMced slowly j^mnward ; and on find¬ 
ing himself once more in Ue quietoess of hia 

study, he wrote a second letter to Miss W-» 

positively breaking off the marriage. 

The next morning he was on his way to hit 
lawyer to mfruct him toterve Mr. Wrentmore 
with a ef a wni for slander, when a legal 
looking individual, with a parohmeut lot/C ensem- 
bU, tapped him ou the shoulder, and served Atai 
with a copy of a writ for breach of promise of 
marriage—“Wrentmore,Esq. ts. O'Bang, Esq.” 
In a few weeks the jury brought in a verdict of 
9^0101- damagaw The money (with (be excep- 
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tion of 5,000/. the entire of his fortune) was paid, 
aod our hero vowing eventual vengeance, retired 
to yegelate in France on 200/. a year. 

“Tnus,” thought O’Bang, some four years af¬ 
terwards, “acting against impulse Las proved 
worse for me than acting upon it. Therefore 
I’ll be precipitate again. I’ll go to England and 
figtit that horrid Wrentmore—yes, 1 wilh” 

“You’re a scoundrel!” said our hero, address¬ 
ing Wrenimore, on meeting him in Pallmall, 
about three weeks afterwards, “and no gentle¬ 
man !’* 

A blow was struck on both sides; the next 
morning tb^ were looking unutterable things at 
CbsJk Farm, and at seven o’clock, Mr. Wrent¬ 
more, janr. was a candidate for a coffin. 
O’ Bang had shot him through the heart. But hie 
vengeance was not completely satisfied. 


Our hero, months afterwards, attended a fash¬ 
ionable gambling house in Paris. He was sur¬ 
prised to find old W rentmore was a constant visi¬ 
tor also. He rejoiced at this; and fastening 
upon him one niijht, he risked all he had in the 
endeavour to win an enormous amount of the 
venerable gambler—and did win it. Old W rent- 
more survived this loss but three days, and died 
by the bursting of a blood vessel. 

This last blow, the death of her father, killed 
his lovely daughter too. She died of a broken 
heart. 

“All this,” said O’Bang to himself the week fol¬ 
lowing, “is in consequence of my being precipi¬ 
tate. 1 see 1 am unfit to live!” 

And O’Bang went up stairs, loaded a hone pia- 
tol heavily, and immediately blew out what 
brains he had. 


THE LAST DROP. 



Alas, how wretched is his state, 

Who, shorn like Phoebus of his glory, 

Is doom'd alone to ruminate, 

Unheeded in an attic 8tor](! 

We mourn his melancholy case. 

And wish his fate had been more lenient. 

Ah, poverty is no disgrace, 

But very, very inconvenient! 

To what sad shifts must men resort. 

Who try in vain to beg or borrow— 

“ My funds just now are really shori— 

I beg you’ll call again lo-raorrow.” 

To coax with skill the undamM hose, 

The trousers’ flap to plant a pin in; 

And button up the waistcoat close, 

Lest folks should mark the lack of linen. 


Ah, these are pangs which hundreds foel— 
Once proud, and wcaltliy, and respected, 

But now along life’s pathway steal. 
Friendless, unpitied, and neglected. 

Soon may their troubles find an end. 

Their toggery queer and diet meagre; 

And may they boast one cordial friend— 
A cheering smoke—a genuine segar! 

Ah. when, dejected and with grief. 

We muse upon our former revels, 

How soon the bottle gives relief, 

And from the spirit drives blue devils! 

Fresh hopes arise, fair prospects bloom— 
We bask in sunshine and in summer; 

But all is darkness, all is glocmi, 

When “ the last dropf is in the rummer. 
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THE COMB A 

We have the pleaaiiro of presenting to our readers 
the following incident, related by the Duchess De 
Abrnntes. 

The baptism of young Count de Bcnevcnto was the 
occasion oi‘ a series of splendid fetes, which were 
prolonged for several weeks in the city of Granada, 
and indeed tliroughout all La Vega. They were ter¬ 
minated by a Juego de Canas. The'chivalrous pas¬ 
time was introduced into Spain by the Moors, and is a 
sort of tournament in which the combatants are array¬ 
ed in the costume of Knights-errant, and one of them 
is the challenger. 

The Marquess wqs to be the challenger. The 
combatants were to light with their visors up or down, 
as they thought fit The subject of contest was to be 
the following proposition:—A beloved husband is 
happier than a beloved lover/’—which the Marquess 
declared his determination to maintain against any 
adversary who might think proper to accept the chal¬ 
lenge. 

The lists were prepared in the Palace of the Al¬ 
hambra, in the Court de lot Aljibex. Every thing was 
arranged as fbr a tournament in the lime of the Zegns 
and the Abencerages. 

The tower of Comares once more assumed the 
splendid aspect it presented in the days of the King 
Bobadil. The magnificent hall, once the scene of so 
many courtly entertainments, was fitted up m the 
Moorish style, ’pie rich arabeM)ue ornaments of the 
marble sculpture once more displayed their pristine 
freshness; and the whole was restored, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to its original condition. The marble slabs and 
sofas were covered with rich brocaded cushions; light 
curtains of silver gauze shaded the arched windows 
and doors, which are encircled by legends from the 
Alcoran, still in a perfect state of preservation ; the 
arabesques of gold and azure glittered amidst the 
blaze of thousands of perfumed tapers; in short every 
object on which the eye rested revived recollections 
of the festivals given by the Caliphs in the days of 
their glory. The atmosphere was embalmed with 
perfumes, whilst the strains of lutes and guitars, and 
the harmony of sweet voices, completed the enchant 
ment. 

The Marchioness was to present the prize to the 
victor. It consisted of a splendid sword ; the hilt was 
richly studded with diamonds, and above the pummel 
was set a beautifully painted miniature—it was a por¬ 
trait of the Marchioness Donna Clara. The dress she 
wore to grace the tournament was roost magnificent; 
and her beauty was resplendent The Marquess 
gazed on her, and his heart beat as ardently as though 
she herself had been the prize for which he was about 
to contend. 

The entertainment commenced about noon. An 
awning of purple cloth was extended above the lists, 
for the heat of the sun was insupportable. But, in 
8pite of heat and fatigue, the Marquess was victorious. 
His strength and dexterity enabled him to subdue all 
who attempted to contend with him. After he had 
broken fifteen canas, he was repusing at the feet of Don¬ 
na Clara, and awaiting the arrival of a new adversary, 
when the sound of the trumpet announced iho ap 
proach of a party of Knights* whose visijrs were down, 
and who requested permission to remain incognito .— 
The Marquess directed the arbiters to reply, that if 
the Knights had been acquainted with the laws of 
the carous-al, they would have known that they were 
privileged to fight with their faces either covered or 
uncovered. 

This chivalrous formality being ended, the Knights 
presented themselves to dispute the prize with the 
Marquess. They were seven in number, and their 
costumes,, as well as those of their squires, bore the 


T OF CANES. 

roost studied and accurate resemblance to the drenea 
of the age to which the sport w^as supposed to refer.— 
The two first were overcome almost as soon as they 
commenced the conflict The third was remarkaMe 
for his graceful figure and deportment On entering 
the circle he first made his obeisance to the Marchi¬ 
oness, then, having bowed to the Marquesa, he advan¬ 
ced to Donna Clara as far as the flight of steps at the 
top of which she was seated. The Knight ascended 
a few steps, and then, as if checked by a thought 
which suddenly crossed his mind, he stopped short, 
bowed profoundly, and turning to the Marquees, at¬ 
tacked him with a degree of fury which surprised all 
present. Don Fernando, already fiitigued by repeated 
exertions, with difificulty resisted the vigorous attack. 
He was himself astonished at the determined fuiy of 
his assailant, and felt convinced that he would have 
eagerly thirsted for his life had they been fighting 
with any other arms than those of mere courtesy; the 
unknown Knight dexterously availing himself of the 
advantage he derived from the previous &tigue of the 
Marquess, and the unexpected nature of the attack, 
was speedily victorious. Don Fernando was stuneed 
by the fall; the conqueror looked at him with an air 
of saiisfaciiun which might be easily discerned by the 
movement of his head. Without even ofiering him 
his hand to assist him to rise, he proudly advanced to 
the Marchioness, rapidly ascended the flight of steps, 
and threw himself at her feet. He was now, in his 
turn, subdued by an emotion so powerful that he in¬ 
clined his head on the bands of the Marchioness as 
she tied round his waist the scarf to which was at¬ 
tached the superb sword, the prize of the com¬ 
bat. By a rapid movement the stranger raised his 
visor, and Donna Clara recognized Don Luis.— 
Don Luis, the cousin nf the Marquess, and the frimid 
in whom he reposed the most en.ire confidence. 

The lady uttered a shriek of mingled surprise and 
alarm. 

** Silence," whispered the Knight “ 1 came re¬ 
solved to prove myself worthy. Look at the chal¬ 
lenge"-added he, pointing to a banner on which 

were inscribed the words;— A beloved husband is haf~ 
pier than the most beloved of lovers* • 

He immediately lowered his visor, kissed Donna 
Clara’s hand, and hurriedly descending the steps, re¬ 
joined bis companions.. The party instantly mounted 
their horses and galloped from the'Moori^ fo rtr e ss, 
leaving all who had witnesied the scene bewildered 
with amazement 

The Marquess gloomily approached his wife and 
said in a tone expressive of great displeasure— 

‘*Clara, what did that man say to you ?" 

The Marchioness turned pale and made no reply. 

“ What did that man say te you repeated die 
Marquess in a voice faltering with rage. 

“ He did not speak to me," at length said the Mar¬ 
chioness, tremblingly. 

“ Tis false! Nay, attempt not to deny it There 
was some understanding between you. But both you 
and he shall account for the insult oflfered to me.— 
Oh! Don Luis ! Oh, my friend ! How do 1 deplore 
your absence at this moment." 

Donna Clara was overwhelmed with terror. She 
trembleil for the next interview that might ensue be¬ 
tween the two cousins. Don Luis w'os still under the 
influence of his fatal passion. Clara had felt her 
hands burn under the pressure of his lips. Every 
tone of his voice expressed that ardent love which 
could neither be concealed nor overcome. The 
unhappy lady trembled as she consulted her own 
heart; for she beheld in perspective a lerrible fu¬ 
ture. 

The remainder of the fete passed oflT languidly.— 
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The iD 3 ^terioiu appearance of ihe unknown Knight 
had overclouded the general joy. Don Fernando 
wai thoughtful,and the Marchioness dreaded the arrival 
of the moment when she should be alone with him. 

^ Clara felt that there was a fa\al mystery from which 
■he dared not raise the veil. She experieneed all the 
agonizing feelings natural to a heart hitherto pure and 
candid, but now trembling before a gulf of crime 
and misery. 


AN ODD QUESTION. 

A young Jonathsm took it into his head one 
day to get a wife.* He accordingly looked about 
him and 7ery soon made such selections as suit¬ 
ed him, and was not long in striking a bargain 
and settling the preliminaries. He then applied 
to a clergyman to perform the ceremony. ^'But 
are you prepared for such an important change 
in life ?” ssud the reyerend gentleman. ^ 1 guess 

I be,” said Jonathan, for 1 have got my land 
just paid for, and 1 own a yoke of steers and a 
cow.” “Very well,” said the holy man, with a 
long breath and a sober face, •• all these worldly 
things may be proper in its place, to be sure; 
but have you ever thought of salvation This 
was a poser. ‘*Sall Vation,” says Jonathan, 
**wbo in thunder is she! ” 


A GOOD HAND. 

In the endless variety of OCT writing to be met 
with in this scribbling, scrawling world, there 
seems to be some diitercnce oi opinion, or of 
taste what constitutes a good OCf. When a fair 
lady sends a fair note, and requests your com¬ 
pany to tea on a given evening, this is doubtless 
a/oir KT. When a man writer you that unless 
you pay that note he holds against you in twenty- 
four hours, be will send you to jail, that may be 
called a plain OCT. W heu a geoileinan sends you 
sm exceeding polite note, and demands the sa¬ 
tisfaction of blowing out your brains, that is de¬ 
nominated an honourable iCT. When a lady 
writes a billetdoux, with a quill plucked from the 
wing of Cupid, and with such line and delicate 
strokes as to be invisible except to the eyes of 
love, that is without doubt a lotely JO*. The 
Lord’s Player written in the coin|>as8 of a half 
dime, is a very Jifwj XJ, A l@Avhich is frequent¬ 
ly placed at the bottom of a note ** for value re¬ 
ceived,” however coarse and vile it may appear, 
u a very promiting OCT. A OCT which after writ¬ 
ing a long, lean, soporific article, requests au 
editor to favour the public with the sublime 
squeezing of an empty noddle, is to say the least 
a very impudent OCT. The gentleman, again, 
who writes to this same humble servant ol the 
public, CD matters of any kind relating to a news¬ 
paper, and makes a point of forgetting the post- 
e, by the unanimous opinion of the whole corps 
itonal, writes a most rate Uly (CT. 

Then besides these, wht*re is the close OCT and 
the sprawling OCT, round O* and the sharp iCT, 
the easy OCT and the cramped XT, ihe heavy OCT 
and the light OQ*, the mnniriLr XT and the halting 
near, the copy (CT and the XT lhal no man can 
copy; the business OCT and the XT that has no bu- 
siness; the counting house XT, liie clear calcula¬ 
ting OCT, and twenty other OCT .‘^,all of which may 
be good, bad, or indifferent, as it happens. But 
when we receive a letter post paid, and written 
thus (though it be in quail tracks and not hooks) 
—^closed are ^5^ for which y< u ui I be good 
enough to forward your paper to Pt.TEH-PAT- 
TBE-CASH-DOWM, &c.” this wc qoiisiJer to be 
positively a good OCT. 


ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN. 

Leitch Ritchie, ihe noveliit, has contributed “Some 
account of the Barbarians of the North" to the Lon¬ 
don New Monthly, comprising the results of his obser¬ 
vations during a recent journey to, and residence in 
Moscow. We find among his notes the following 
Aboriginal anecdole, related to the writer by our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Hon. William Wilkins, 
which possesses an interest quite dramatic: 

“The son of a Delaware chief was brought up from 
infancy as the playmate and friend of Mr. Wilkins. 
No di^rence whatever was made between Ihe two 
bojrs; their dress, iheir meala, their beds, their educa¬ 
tion—all were ahke; and the lads themselves regard¬ 
ed one another as brothers. When young Wilkins 
arrived at the years when it was necessary for him to 
go to college, his compemion was in every respect— 

I in api^arance, in language, in feeling, an Anglo- 
American boy; and the two friends parted in the 
hope of meeting again, unchanged, except in the ad¬ 
dition of four years to their age, and a oorresponding 
number of inches to their stature. 

“In four years, young Wilkins returned to the paren¬ 
tal home; and while crowing the threshold of tha 
house, his tumultuous thoughts were perhaps fully aa 
much occupied by ihe frieiri into whose arms he waa^ 
about to rush, as by any member of his father’s fa¬ 
mily. He caught the eye, however, of a naked Indian, 
sitting on the bench before the door, and paused as be 
was about to enter. The object, though picturesque^, 
was common, and he turned his head, without know¬ 
ing why, to look at the face of the savage. The red 
youth then smiled; and his question ‘Do you not know 
me V explained all. 

“After his friend went to college, and when he was 
thus thrown back, as it'were, upon his own mind, 
thh Delaware boy, aa be said himself, was beset by 
strange, wild thoughu, which he could neither under¬ 
stand nor describe. He felt an unconquerable IcNoging 
for the liberty of the woods—a thirsting after the air 
of the desert; and, after struggling long and Aercely 
against a propensity which his habits of civilisation 
persuaded him to be evil, and for the existence of 
which he could not in any manner account, he at 
length tore ofiT his European dress, and fled into the 
Wilderness. I Cannot call to mind the name of this 
Indian; but he ^came a distinguished chief in the 
wars with the English, and was celebrated, not only 
for bravery, but for cunning. He was at length sus¬ 
pected of playing false un both sides; and Mr. Wil¬ 
kins on riding through a wood, saw accidently the body 
of his early friend lying dead, and horribly mangled, 
at the foot of a tree. The Delaware had been mur¬ 
dered by his own countrymen." 


INDEPENDENCE. 

Hail to the land emblazoned in story, 

Where the star-spangled banner of liberty waves! 

Hail to tbe day, our pride and our glory, 

That never shall dawn on a nation of slaves! 

Raise the loud po^an of proud exultation, 

Freemen rejoice, 'lis the birth of the nation. 

The day when nhe rose from dark degradation, 

Hail thee, Columbia ! the land of the free! 

Our wide spreading realm in a »te?ert was founded. 

Her peace-loving sons came afar o’er the waves. 

And though by strange perils and dangers surrounded, 
They spurn’d the oppressor and scorn’d to be slaves. 
They came from a land where oppression was reigning, 
And even free thought was bigeury chaining; 

The fetters of tyranny nobly disiiaining, 

They sought ihee, Columbia, the land of the free. 

The deeds, since achiev’d, have swell’d the proud story. 
How bravely they drove the invader away; 

How Washington reap’d the ripe harvest ol glory, 

And wreath’d the bright chaplet, that ne’er can decay. 
How Jefierson'g genius devised the firm charter, 

How they swore, nor their rights, nor freedom to barter, 
Which the toil of the hero, the blood of the martyr, 
procured for Columbia, the land of the tree. 
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THE TWO PIGS.— A SWINISH COLLOQUY. 


• And w it there ynn are T’ mid a long-legged, long 
•ided, long-TOonled pig, whoRo appearance bcipoke his 
MiWman origin, to eoy nothing of the merry twinkle 
of his mall, bright eye, the saucy cock of his ears, and 
the rich, musical twang of his giunt, which breathed 
of Tipperary “ most intirely.” The animal addressed 
wae couchant in the deep kennel at the comer of 
Se^renth and Market. Suflicient of his beautiful pro¬ 
portions were deTeloped to exhibit the brindling of the 
blaek, and the brown red—the crisp twist of his wool, 
the tight!y-curled tail, and the terrific moustache, 
avNif^ the irtirity of his aboriginal blood; and you 
might almost fancy that he was taking his siesta in 
one of the luxunom swamps of his native woods, aAer 
a h e ar t y meal of mnsl. Bat, though he retained in 
appearance the aristocracy of his breed, civilization 
had done its work upon the pig, and he was content 
lo roam the squares of our quiet city, proud of his duty 
os cleanser of the street??, and anxious only to smulato 
the glories of that noble fowl, the turkey-bazzord of 
the tropics. 

*• Ah then, the tip-top o’ the moraing to you, intirely. 
It’s myself that's seen ye here before, and mighty snug 
ye are in that same place. I’rn thinking that a cart¬ 
wheel would move ye out o’ that in u pig’s whisper, 
though it’s mighty p/g-turo?M;|tje yero looking in that 
loia-liition of slush, any how.” j 

*Do not imagine,” said the cnrly pig. rising, with a 
majestic air, *• because 1 have bc?*u rep<«ing in the 
slimy softness of this balmy kennel, iliat your guttural 
gruntings con annoy me. Piiilohopliy haa long ago 
taught mo that we cannot make a sow's ear out of u 
silk parse. For the present, then, 1 forgive your im¬ 
pertinence ; but I imp;giioratc loy promise to make 
sausages of your inU'siines, if y<ui ever boro mo again 
with your pigmy prittio pralilo.” 

•• Be aisy, now. Edad, ye re ns fierce as a som- 
wester. fSiire I roused ye tml o’ that in regard o’ the 
carts, bnt if my swu-licitude is hurting your chitterlings, 
be smashed intirely, and ^ee if it’s mcself lhal will 
interfere.—Arrah, then, and did ye see any thing o’ 
them Varmints of hog catchf rr, last night?” 

• I really was so engsg* d in paving iny devoirs to 
a delicate young creature, up Sixth street, that I had no 
time to indulge in such vi.lg ir idca«.” 

** Oh, get out. Is’i tho biark pig'^ccri, up the alley, 
convanionl to the bake-house ? Och, the darling! don’t 
1 know her I I’d Hke to carry her pi^ a-back over 
the whole world.” 

"She is an exquisite charmer, 'pon honour, but as 
proud as she is pretty. I stole a cantaloupe from the 
corner there, and placed it at her feel as a $ow-vt-neer 
of ray esteem, but she turned it over to that old hog, 
her father, who devoured it heibre my face; and, 
laughing at my nebncl:k)ly look, she said, • Pork, you 
pine,' which you must own was very pointed. It 
pricked mo to my liver.” 

You’ll be bringing your bogs to a fine market, 
some day, then. But what can you expect from them 
—nigger’s pigs? Oh, them swino swill such slush, 
one can’t pig wiih them if ho wishes to keep a dacenl 
cheek.” 

” Your perception of the beautiful is as dull os a 
pig of lead. She has tho whitest hand of pork, and 
the prelliest fore-quarter I have ever aten. Her hams 
are plump and well shaped.” 

“ Wid as sweet a snout as ever turned over a taler.” 

** If she would Siamc.«:o our fates, 1 have a nice stye 
in my eye, and I flauer myself she’d find mo os warm 
o boar as ever hung round a lady’s neck. But I am 
not such a Piggy-ninny as to play upon ono string— 
have more swecihearta than her, if I want to choose a 
•parc-rib, and she refuses my love.” 


Ilonarooudioul! don't stand there wid yoar enoat 
cocked up in the wind, but come over here ead have 
a chaw at them sweet inters and a inyam. or two, what 
the darkey gal has just chucked out. Hexe’s a b o a a 
liful post right agin your stam, for an illigant scraich 
between bites:—a’n’t them squashed peaches ooUup- 
tuous f ’ 

” Nice, really. But, talking of lazohei^ did you 
ever try a dead nigger ?” ' 

*' Ah, then, 1 nivir had a chance; bat, I nibhled dt 
a black noao’s thumb oaoe, as he was trying la inini- 
I veto a young kitten out o’ my gills—hat it’s migh^ 
oki he was, and the joint was bardie a t a a l e m Hf 
nothing o’ the kick 1 got on ny hiaS line. Sure it 
was hard times in them mows leet winter, when Iha 
divil a bit o* grub ye’d find in a day’s grubbing. Oh» 
thunder and turf, wasn’t I almighty sharp set! Them 
frosts friz so ferociously.” 

*• And to freeze our souls, we had daily expectations 
of a French w-ar, when wo should all have b^n killed 
and wiled down, as ship-raeal for the sailois.” 

• All pigged together in a hog’s-head.” 

“I rejoice that they have paid the indemnity. I 
should have hcun grieved to have fought the gallaoi 
nation, for 1 am de.RCcaded from the Boar of Ardennes 
myrclf, in a maternal line.” 

“Oh, hwheroo! I’d like to sec them whipped! 
there’s that onilnndish raounRliecr of a French barber, 
down street, is mighty fond of setting his big dog at 
my toil.” 

“ Why don’t you make ropriaals, or issue a oou-i a 
tercourse act 2” 

•' I’d like to have him Lynched, the blackgnsrd.** 

“ Ah, my dear friend, pbiloeophy has long tao^ht 
me that pigs are not arbiters of their own fate.” 

“ Though butchers are of our fat, and be hanged ta 
’em. But our family ore going west in the spring; 
when I’m sure to be skivered and salted down. ^ 
if I can preserve myself till I’m pickled, 1 shall save 
my bacon.” 

“ Well, good morrdng. stranger. I must pay my 
morning’s call—a slight ofibring at the shrine of b^uty 
— an attempt to mollify the bosom of yonder liUlo 

BOW.” 

“Good luck to yc, and a stifler curl Ip )'our tail, ii 
that bo possiitlc, which it a’n’L Oh, the omadhawn! 
to have his eye on my own delicate piggeenl I’ll put 
a sow thistle into his piggin of hogwash. See at hind 
how conceited ho walks! the thief o’ the world—it*s 
a big pig he thinks liiroself. By the piper that played 
before Muses, but there’s the hog calchecs, the slangk- 
tering diviis! How they skect after my Irieod wid 
the curly toil ! —Och, there’s a porker io a pudier!— 
he moves his trotters in double quick time. —yo 
divil, the high nigger has ye by the tail—no! he's oC 
again—ah, then, and that will sweat hia ht^’s kid. 
Pm thinking.—Grabbed, by the powers! It’s a goo# 
cose with him. Into the cart he goes—the eDtira 
swino! Why they are shillooing aAcr me, the mar* 
thcring thieves! Hurrisli! no calchee, no havae^— 
Hero goes—a bolt lor life!” - W. B. 


Richard Wheeler, the head game keeper of a gen* 
tlcnicn re.siding near Farrington. England, haa a board 
placed at the entrance of one of his master's game 
preserves, on which is painted, in legible charactinv 
the following poetical ctTusion : 

“ The game on this estate’s preserved, 

Take notice all cncroachers; 
jknd be it also well observed 
Death's poaching here for poacheit.** 
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GIDEON GREENTREE’B ADVENTURES. 


Jiat arter traioin day, last apriBg, oar women folks , 
kicked up the darndest rumpus about nothin, any on ' 
you ever did hear on—they told Uncle Siah:—any on 
you know Uncle Siah ? Siah PPaeas! Why he was 
captain of the militia! wean a cockade on his hat as 
big as a dinner plate. Well, they told him as how 
they wasn’t goin to do the drudgery and spinning 
tew—and Het and Lid, yoa know Het and Lid, 1 
guess ? They said they would clear right down to 
Jesse’s, if he didn’t get a gal to come and dew things. 
So, says he to mo, Gkh he always called ne Gid, 
(my name is Gidoon,)—Gid, rig up the wagoti and go 
down to Margery Slew’s, and see if you can find her 
darter home, and fit bar to come here and do things 
Ibr us. Well, 1 rigged op the wagon and critter^ 
Spankin Jack it waa; I guess seme of you’ve seen 
£iiD—and off I slicied for Dog-IloUow. 1 stopped at 
Widow Ruth Peckin’s gOMi tome on you knows 
Roth f got a son Johnny; draadlul nice young man; 
his mother saya he’ll ba sisteea next g r a sa we nt in, 
says I Ruth, how do dew f said they kepi an well an 
common, exeapt iehnoy; and ha had the aamal ague 
agin. Says L Ruth, 1 guess yon can’t taM where I 
mout be able to git, a gal to coma and dew things for 
Uncle Siah, can you? Well, says she, I guess 1 
night: there^s Soph Slow’s o^t of a place, and she’ll 
hire out at the common wages to any body. Well,* 
Hys I, Ruth, I goesa i’ll stay and take some supper 
■nd then go and hunt her up. She said 1 moot, and 
she axpacied eider Perry, to supper, as he is corain to 
Lector bout jinin Temperance Meetin. Well, arter 
n bit, elder Perry come, put his critter up, and then 
went to look for Johnny. Couldn’t find him high or 
low, looked under every com basket, under the wood- 
pile, in the hen-roost, and coracrib, but couldn’t find 
Jfohnny; at last we heard the darndest soorin ever 
any on you did hear—Looked under the bam and 
titere the tamal critter lay fast asleep, and had the 
old sow for a pillow. His mother said he’d been 
hunting eggs, guess he was fatigued—eaid we'd bet¬ 
ter not wake him, or he’d be cro s s—well, we wont 
to the house and by this time supper was ready. 
Elder Perry axed if there wasn’t no old orchasd in 
the house. Widow Ruth said there was a little she 
kept for Johnny when ho got the ague. Says he, 
lof’a have some on’U By gosh, he took it 1^ the 
word of moitth—I guess he didn’t hold on to it pokin 
neither; axed me if I wouldn’t have some, 1 told him 
1 would, but I guess there wasn’t much loft after he 
had a awig at it. Well, we set down to supper, and 
jiat as elder Perry was sayin somethin bout tempe- 
laoce meetins. as how he was president of one on 
’em, in come Johnny, with liis hat smashed all over 
his-eyes, and his fingers in his month. Why Johnny, 
says Ruth, what’s the matter. Why, says he, I’ve 
got the darned eternal ague agin, and the old hen’s 
picked me, and I’m all full of flees. Why, Johnny, 
says his mother, don’t you see elder Perry. Elder 
Perry be darned, says Johnny. Why, Johnny you 
didn’t mean to say that? Yes I did, by Satan, and 
I’ll say it agin if I’m a mind to. Well, elder Perry 
thought as how he’d be going. You see the old 
orchard began to work, till Ruth goodly said, Johnny 
was a promisin young roan, and off he went. Well, 
■aya I, JoKiiny, come arter Soph Slow \o come and 
daw things few Uncle Siah. Says he, I guess Soph 
•int goiu to live nowhere, nohow, ibr I’ve been 
uourtio her sU winter. S^s I, none on your buti* 
■esu, I guess your kind a jealous, amt you ? Jiat in 
came Soph Skiw, Kit Davie, and Nance Higgins, and 
u hull basketfiill more on ’em. Says I, gals, how de 
dew t Said they all kept as well as common. Says 
1» Sbph, I emrae to git you'to come and live with 


Unde Siah and dew things. Said ahe was out on a 
place; she didn’t care an’ she did—took a turn down 
the kaa, and said she didn’t care no more about Johnny 
Perkins than she did for Tobe Robbins, for both on 
’em was as clear of wit os a sheep was of bristles. 
Well, ’twas gittin latish, past milkin time 1 reckon, 
and I told Soph I guess’d we'd be goin; so I pitched 
her in the wagon, got in myself, bid widow Ruth 
good by, and off we started—had bout six miles to 
go, over a tarnation rufi' road, and jist as w'e got along 
by Wise’s mill—you know where ii is—the tarnation 
thing stopped. What’s the matter with the wagon, 
says Soph; 1 tbld her I didn’t know—lay on the gull, 
Gkbaaysshe—’twamt no use, it wouldn’t budge a 
peg. So we got out and wmlked to the top of the bill, 
got in agin, went pretty well till we got to a big mud 
puddle, and by Atmder, down come the tarnal thing 
coaock—Soph went beele over head, and I went head 
ever heeh, and Spankin Jack cense down along side. 
Soph hnX «fne shoe; I loot a BuHow knife, that I 
traded wkh date Le^ens dot; gin him a watch key for 
il; wouldn't teek a grasc deal for it; it had Adam and 
Eve on it Well, 1 helped Soph out of the mud, and 
le to took at the wagon, found that floebitten Johnny 
was the cause of it all; he’d took and put the hind wheel 
en the fore axletree, and left the linch pin out Well, 
it was near about day when we got home; sot by the 
fire to dry the mud. When the gals got up, lerd! 1 
guess they didn’t laugh nor nothin—cousin Sal, she 
snigger’d right out louu—I laughed tew till my boots 
bursted, for Soph had lost Johnny’s watch, when she 
tumbled in the mud. I told her 1 guess’d if he did 
not get it afore the mill teams come along, he’d find 
the wheels off and the linch pin out ami run down 
in the bargain. Never mind, we’re goin to camp 
meetin next week, and if we don’t serve him a Yan¬ 
kee trick—why, I guess it oint no matter. 


A PROMISING YOUTH. 



JBoy_Now, that ’ere man colls himself a genmen. 

1 vender vhero he got bis toggery from ? Vot a ’at! 
my heyas! I say, sir- 

Qtndtman —What do you say ? 

Boy—You looks like a sportin’ character: I thought 
I’d list tell you there’s goin’ to be a donkey race. 

Gentleman—Where! 

Roy—Round the rim of yonr ’at! 

Gentleman— You impertinent aceundrelJ I’ve a 
great mind to cane you. 

Boy—O yes? I vish yon may get it— mayhapyratH 
take the change out of that* T 
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THE HEADLE'SS HORSEMAN. 



“God speed you, and a safe Journey to you, 
Chaidey,’^ ejaculated the master of the little she¬ 
been house at Ballybooley, after his old friend 
and good customer^ Charley ('ulnane, who at 
length bad turned bis face homewards, with (he 
prospect of as dreary a ride, and as dark a night 
as ever fell upon the Blackwater, along whose 
banks he was about to journey. 

Charley Culnanc knew the country well, and 
moreover was as bold and as daring a rider as 
any Mallow boy that ever rattled a four year old 
^on Drumrue race course. He had gone to 
F^rrooy in the morning, as well for the purpose 
of purchasing some ingredients required for the 
' Christmas dinner by his wife, as to gratify his 
own vanity by haying new reins fitted to his snaf¬ 
fle, in which he intended slmwiog off the old 
mare at the approaching St. Stephen’s day 
hunt. 

Charley did not get out of Fermoy until late 
—for although be was not one of your “ nasty 
particular sort of fellows,” in any tuing relative 
to the common occurrences of life, yet in the 
appointments connected with hunting, riding, 
leaping, in short, whatever was connected with 
the old mare, Charley, the saddler said, “ was the 
devil to please.” An illustration of this fasti¬ 
diousness was afforded by his going such a dis¬ 
tance for a snafSe bridle. Mallow wm full 
twelve miles nearer Charley’s farm (which lay 
just three-quarters of a mile below Carrick) than 
Fermoy, but Charley had quarrelled with all 
the Mallow saddlers, and no one would content 
him in all particulars but honest Mich Tworney, 
of Fermoy, who used to assert—and who will 
doubt it^—that he could stitch a saddle better 
than the lord lieutenant, although they made him 
all as one as king over Ireland. 

This delay in the arrangement of the snaffle 
bridle did not allow Charley Culnane to pay so 
long a visit as he had at first intended to nis old 
friend and gossip, Con Buckley, of the Harp of 
£rin. Con, however, knew the value of time, 
and insisted upon Charley making good use ot 
what be had to spare. 

“ I won’t botlmr von waiting for water, Char¬ 
ley, because 1 think you’ll have enough of that 
same before you get home; so drink off your li¬ 
quor. man, it’s as good forliammU as ever a 
gentleman tasted, ay, and holy church, too, for it 


will carry X toalersy and carry the bekd alter 
that, may be.” 

Charley, it must be confessed, nothing loth, 
I drank success to Con, and success to the joDy 
“ Harp of Erin,” with its bead of beauty and ite 
strings ofibe hair of gold, and to their better ac¬ 
quaintance, and so on, from toe bottom of his 
soul, until the bottom of the bottle reminded him 
that Carrick tv as at the bottom of the ^ on the 
other side of Castletoivn Roche, and that he had 
got no farther on bis journey than his goasip’s at 
Ballybooley, close to the big gate of Connamore. 
Catching bold of bis oil skin bat, therefore, whilst 
Con Buckley went to the cupboard for another 
bottle of the “ real stuff,” he regularly, as ha 
! termed it, bolted from his friend's bMpitality, 
darted to (he stable, tightened bis mrths, put 
the old mare in a canter towards home. 

Charley cantered |pily, regardless of the rain, 
which, as bis friend Con bad anticipated, fell in 
torrents. The gopd old woman’s curraats aiwi 
raisins were carefully packed between the foldt 
of his yeomanry cloak, which Charley, who was 
proud of showing to the Royal Mallow Light 
Horse Volunteers, always strapped before luin, 
and took care never to destroy the military ef¬ 
fect by putting it on. 

INotwithstaoding that the visit to the “jolly 
Harp of Erin” bad a little increased t^ natural 
complacency of bis mind, the drenching of (he 
new snaffle reins began to disturb him, and then 
followed a train of more anxious thoughts than 
even were occasioned by the dreaded defeat of 
the pride of bis long anticipated turn out on St 
Stephen’s day. In an hour of good fellowship, 
when his heart was warm, and his head not over 
cool, Charley had backed the old mare against 
Mr. Jenson’s bay filly, Desdemon^ for a neat 
hundred, and he now felt sore misgivings as to 
the prudence of the match. 

He now arrived at the bottom of Kilcummer 
Hill, and his eye fell on the old walls that be¬ 
longed, in former times, to the Knight Templart 
—but the silent gloom of the ruin was broken 
only by the heavy rain which splashed and pat¬ 
tered on the gravestones. He then looked^ap 
at the sky, to see if there was, in the clouds, any 
hopes for mercy on his'new snaffle reins; and on 
sooner were his eyes lowered than bis attentioii 
was arrested by an object so extraordinafy os 
Digitized by ^ oogie 
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almost to lead him to doubt tlic evidence of his The crop-eared head of the gigantic horse 
senses. The head apparently of a white horse, moved steadily forward, always keeping from six 
with short cropped ears, large open nostrils and to eight yards in advance. The horseman, un- 
iminense eyes, seemed rapidly to follow him.— aided by whip or spur, and disdaining the use of 
No connexion with body, legs, or rider, could stirrups, which dangled uselessly from the saddle, 
possibly be traced. The head advanced. Char- followed at a trot by Charley’s side, his hideous 
ley’s old mare, loo, was moved by this unnatural head now lost behind the lappet of his coat, now 
sight, and, snorting violently, increased her trot starting forth in all its horror as the motion of 
Mp the hill. (he horse caused his arm to move to and fro.^ 

The head moved forward, and passed on.— The ground shook under tlie weight of its super- 
Charley, pursuing it with astonished gaze, and natural burthen, and the water in the pools was 
wondering by what means, and for what purpose, agitated into waves as he trotted by them, 
this detached head thus proceeded through the On they went—heads with bodies and bodies 
air, did not perceive the corresponding body un- without heads. The deadly silence of night was 
til he was suddenly startled by finding it close by broken only by the fearful clattering of hoofs, 
his side. Charley turned to examine what was and the distant sound of thunder, which rumbled 
thus so sociably jogging on with him, when a above the mystic hill of Cecaune a Mona Finnea. 
most unexampled apparition presented itself to Charley, who was naturally a merry hearted, 
his view. A figure whoso height he computed and a talkative fellow, had hitherto felt tongue- 
to be at least eight feet, was seated on the body tied by apprelieission, but finding his companion 
and legs of a white horse, full eighteen liandsand showed no evil disposition towards him, and hav- 
a half high. In this measurement Charley could ing become somewhat more reconciled to the 
not be mistaken, for his own mare was exactly Patagonian dimensions of the horseman and his 
fifteen hands high, and the body that thus jogged headless steed, plucked up all bis courage, and 
alongside he could at once determine was at least thus addressed the stranger: 
three hands and a half higher. “ Why, then, your honour rides mighty well 

After the first feeling of astonishment was without stirrups.” 
over, be exclaimed “ I’m sold now for ever!”— “ Humph,” growled the head from under the 

but still he directed his attention to this extraor- horseman’s right arm. 

diuary body, and having examined it with the “ This is not an over civil answer,” thought 
eye of a coDDoisseur, he proceeded to reconnoitre Charley; ‘‘ but no matter, he was taught in one 
the figure so unusually mouDied, who had hitherto of them riding houses, ma»' be, and thinks no- 
remained perfectly mute. Wishing to see if bis thing at all about bumping bisdealher breeches 
companion’s silence proceeded from bad temper, at the rate of ten miles an hour I’ll try him 0:1 
want of conversational powers, or from a distaste the other tack. Ahem !” said Charley, clearing 
to water, and the fear that the opening his mouth his throat, and feeling at the same time rather 
might subject him to having it filled with rain, daunted at this second attempt to establish a con- 
he endeavoured to catch a sight of bis compa- versatioo. ^'Ahem! that’s a mighty neat coat of 
nion’s face, in order to form an opinion on that your honour’s, although ’tis a little loo Jong in 
point But his vision failed in carrying him fur- the waist for tlie present cut.” 
tberlhan the top of the collar of the figure’s coat, Humph, ’ growled again the head, 
which was a scarlet single breasted hunting frock I bis second humph was a terrible thump in 
—having a waist of a very old fashioned cut the face to poor Charley, who was fairly botuer- 
reachiog to the saddle, with two huge shining ed to know what subject he could start that 

buttons at about a yard distance behind. would prove more agreeable. 

** I ought to seo farther than this, too,” thought ** *Tis a sensible head/’ thought he, ** although 
Charley, although he is mounted on bis high an ugly one, for ’tis pluu enough the man does 
horse, like my cousin Darby, who was made ba- not like flattery.” 

rouy constable last week, unless it is Con’s A third attempt, however, C’harley was deter- 
whiskey that has blinded me eutirely.” mined to make, and having failed in his obser- 

However, see farther be could not, and after vatious as to the riding andcoat of his fellow tra- 
straioing bis eyes for a considerable time to do yeller, thought he would just drop a trifling allu- 
purpose, he exclaimed, with pure vexation:— sion to the wonderful headless horse that was 
** By the big bridge of Mallow, it’s do head at jogffing on so sociably by the side of his old mare 
all he has.” —and as Charley was considered about Carrick 

Look again, Charley Culmane,” said a to be very knowing in horses, besides being a , 
hoarse voice, that seemed to proceed from under full private in the Royal Mallow Light Horse 

the right arm of the figure. Volunteers, which were every one of them 

Charley did look again, and now in the proper mounted like real Hessians, he felt rather san- 
place—for he clearly saw, under the aforesaid guine as to the result of his third attempt, 
right arm, that head from which the voice had To be sure that’s a brave horse your honour 
pmeeded, and such a head no mortal ever saw rides,” recommenced the persevering Charlev. 
before. It looked like a large cream cheese “ You may say that, with your own ugly 
hung round with black pudding; no speck of co- mouth,” growled the head, 
lor eoliveoed the ashy paleuess of the depressed Charley, though not much flattered by the 
features; the skin lay stretched over the un- compliment, nevertheless chuckled at his suc- 
earlbly surface, almost like the parchment head cess in obtaining an answer, and thus cootinu^: 
of a drum. Two fiery eyes oi prodigious cir- “ May be your honour wouldn’t be after riding 
cnmference, with a strange and irregular motion, him across the country 

flashy like meteors upon Charley, and a mouth ** Will you try me, Charley.^” said the head, 
that reached from either extremity of two ears, with an inexpressible look of ghastly delight 
which peeped forth from undef a profusion of Faith, aud that’s what I’ll do, responded 
matted locks of lustreless blackness. This h^d Charley, only I’m afraid, the night being lo 
which the figure had evideutly hitherto conceal- dark, of laming the old mare, ana I’ve every 
^ from Charley’s eyes, now burst upon bis view halfp^uy of an hundred ponods on her heels.’* 
in all its hideousness. Charley, although a \ad This was true enough. Charley’s couraM 
of proverbial courage in the county of Cork, yet was nothing dashed at the headless horsemawf 
iie could not but feel bis nerves a little shaken by proposition; and there never wai a steeple chaae* 
this unexpected visit from the headless horseman, riding or leaping, in the country, that Charley 
whom he considered this figure doubtless must be. Cnlnane was not at it, and foremost in it 
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Will yoa take ray word,” na d {he man who 
carried his bead so sougiy uoder his right arm, 
“ for the safety of your mare ? ’ ' 

Doae,” said Charley, and away they started, 
belter skelter, over every ditch, and wall, pop, 
pop; the old mare never went in such style, even 
ui Woad daylight, and Cliarley had just the start 
of bis compaDUD, when the hoarse voice cried 
out: Charley Culnane, Charley, mao, stop for 

your life, stop 

Charley pulled hard. “Ay,” said he, “yon 
may be at me by the head, because it always 
goes before you; out if the bet was neck and 
neck, and that’s tliego between the old mare and 
Desdemona, I’d win it hollow !” 

It appear^ as if the strarger was well aware 
of what was pissing in ( hniiey s mind, for he 
suddenly broke out quite loquacious. 

“ Charley Culoaoo,” says lie, “ you have a stout 
soul in you, and are every inch of you a good ri¬ 
der. I’ve tried you, and 1 uijgiit to know; and 
that’s the sort of man for rny money. A hundred 
years it is since my horse and 1 broke our necks 
at the bottom of Kilcummer Hill, and ever since 
'I’ve been trying to get a man tliat dared to ride 
with me, and uever found one before. Keep, as 
you have always done, at ihe tail of the bouads, 
sever balk a ditch, nor turn away from a stone 
wall, and the headless horseman will never de¬ 
sert yon nor the old mare.” 


Charley, in amaxement, looked to w nn i i hie 
right arm, for the purpose of teeiog in his ftce 
whether or not be was io earnest; but, btboJd I 
the head was snugly lodged in the huge pocket of 
the horseman’s scarlet hunting cki^. T^e 
I horse’s head bad aecended perpeodicnlarly above 
them, and hh extraordinary coropanran rismg 
quickly after his avant courier, vanished from 
tlie astonished gaze of Charley Cnlnane. 

Charley, as may be suppoe^ was lost in won¬ 
der, delight, and perplexity; die pelting rain, 
the wife’s pudding, the new snaffle, even the 
match against Squire Jephson, all.were formt- 
ten ; nothing could be think of, nothing could be 
talk of, but the headless horseman. He told it 
directly that he got home to Judy, he told it the 
Ibllowing morning to all the neighbours, and be 
told it to tho Hunt on St. Stephen’s Day; bat 
what provoked him, after all tli6 pains be took 
in describing the bead, the horse, and the mao, 
was, that one and all attributed the crearioo of 
tho headless horsemen to his frieDtl Con Buck- 
ley s X water parliament.” This, however, 
i-hoiild be told—that Charley’s old mare beat Mr. 
Jeph^on's bay filly Desdemona by Diamond, and 
Charley pocketed his cool hundred; and if he 
didn’t win by meaus of the headless borsemea, I 
am sure 1 don’t know any other reason for to 
doing so. 


BILLY BOOTS. 



- Kom took It them boots .'---.Whew !--Why, if it vasn’t for the shape of ’em, I wouldn’t beKevo tbif vat 
hooliatalL If they vas properly ploughed, frou Digbt grow potatoes off af’em. How can I ever hope to iw 
tfoi flom borinem, and improve my laniin, if I have to use a levy's worth of Usekin to do a fip'k wovih sf 
ctoninr Muddy boats is tlie worw suri of cempoiiiian m the polishing nude—« levy’s worth of Wockio » 
da a dpa worth of etoafihr, to ley iwtbing of elbow grcaw, ren^ arid bredies f I’ve a gnat mind* Io knock sd^ 

ned to the feetfaiBin clean their haoteaa the dbgsdoeaiheir’kr--lidk ’to irighL’’^ , 
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